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THE  REGISTERS  OF  THE  PHA.R\£ACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Annual  List  of  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices,  is  contained 
in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal,  and  may  be  had  separately,  if  desired. 
The  importance  of  this  periodical  publication  of  the  List  or  Register  is  not  yet 
generally  understood.  The  identification  of  the  members  of  a  society  is  the 
primary  step  in  organization.  If  rank  or  privileges  belong  to  membership,  the 
claims  of  each  member  must  be  established  and  recognized,  and  all  must  comply 
with  the  conditions  which  their  own  laws  impose  on  themselves  and  each  other. 
The  List  now  published  contains  the  names  of  all  those  who,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  final  correction  of  the  press,  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  charter  and 
bye-laws.  Some  are  excluded— not  a  large  number — on  account  of  their  own 
negligence  in  responding  to  the  official  circulars  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The 
al^nce  of  their  names  on  the  Register  of  the  Society  deprives  them  of  the  right 
*  to  assume  the  name  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  or  to  use  any  name,  title,  or 
sign  implying  that  they  are  identified  with  the  Society.  Whether  the  circum- 
stance anse  from  carelessness  or  from  accident,  it  is  ri^ht  that  the  fact  should 
be  known ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  enforce  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Act,  and  to  protect  the  Members  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  distinction  which 
the  Regbter  is  intended  to  maintain.  While  the  Council  claim  the  support  and 
sanction  of  the  Members  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  it  is  proper  to  remind 
those  who  exclude  themselves  from  the  privilegest  that  they  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  cause  to  regret  their  lukewarmness.  The  Society  is  acquiring 
increasing  influence,  and  is  becoming  known  and  recognized  by  the  public. 
New  Members  are  coming  forward,  and,  b^  passing  the  examination,  are  raising 
^  the  average  standard  of  qualification,  which  reacts  upon  the  character  of  the 
Sodety,  increasing  the  value  of  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  expose  and  magnify  any  defects  which  may  be  found  or  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  quality  of  medicines,  and  the  Society,  having  for  many  years 
been  aiming  at  and  promoting  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  it  is  gradually 
becoming  more  ai^  more  important  to  the  interest  of  each  Member  to  be 
included  among  the  number  of  those  who  have  united  together  for  a  purpose  so 
creditable  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  There  is,  therefore,  at  the 
present  time,  and  there  will  be  in  future  to  a  still  more  marked  degree,  a  direct 
connexion  between  the  commercial  interest  of  the  Members  and  their  status  as 
such ;  and  those  who  desire  to  enioy  the  confidence  of  the  public  must  take  care 
to  have  their  names  included  in  tne  Annual  Register  of  the  Society. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  associa- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  a  profession  or  trade,  yet  by  many  persons  this  is 
overlooked,  until  some  circumstance  occurs  which  brings  it  forcibly  to  the  mind. 
A  Chemist  and  Druggist,  not  many  weeks  ago,  as  we  are  informed,  was  proceeded 
against  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  fined  £20.  We  have  not  received 
the  full  particulars  of  the  case,  but  our  informant  stated  that  the  offence  was 
nothing  more  than  that  of  recommending  and  selling  a  mixture  and  box  of 
pills  over  the  counter.  If  this  be  so,  the  d^ence  was  mismanaged,  and  a  penalty 
mfficted  for  the  first  time  to  our  knowledge  for  such  an  offence.  K  the  defen- 
dant had  been  a  Member,  he  would  naturally  have  placed  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Secretary,  and  would  have  received  information  and  advice  as. 
^o  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  hb  defence.    It  is  probable  that  the  case  was 
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not  exactly  as  reported  to  us  ;  tlie  defendant  may  bave  transgressed  tbe  law. 
If  so,  the  advice  would  not  have  b^en  less  useful,  as  proceedings  of  that  nature 
are  never  taken  without  notice,  and  if  on  the  first  intimation  he  had  ascertained 
the  state  of  the  law,  lie  might  have  discontinued  the  illegal  practice  and  saved 
the  £20. 

Members  are  continuallj  applying  for  information  and  advice  in  cases  of 
informations  under  the  iStamp  Acts,  in  referenoe  to  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine,  and 
a  variety  of  other  matters  in  which  it  is  the  proper  business  of  a  Society  to  be 
in  possession  of  correct  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  law,  and  to  coowey 
Sfotch  information  to  Members  on  applicstion. 

THE  BOTANICAL  PRIZE. 

Smvaaii  correspondentB  have  made  inquixnes  respecting  fA»  oonditioBS  «& 
wkicb  the  Botaniod  Prize  is  offered,  especially  that  condition  which  prokibite 
the  candidate  firom  obtaining  any  assiatanoe  in  the  arrangement  and  naming  of 
the  plants,  except  that  derived  from  books.  If  lius  rule  be  strictly  enforeed,  it 
has  oeen  asked  whether  it  would  not  deprive  the  candidate  of  a  considenMa 
amount  of  colloquial  instruotion  during  the  next  twelve  months,  and  whether  «t 
mi^t  not  even  exdude  him  from  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures  on  Botaaf  • 
The  following  remarks  explain  mope  in  detail  the  Tiews  of  Mr.  Deane,  WM 
oriffinally  proposed  the  Prize  and  the  conditions,  which  met  with  the  approvaA 
and  adoption  of  the  Council : — 

The  object  of  the  restriction  is  to  prevent  incompetant  persons  from  competing 
for  a  prize  that  is  intended  to  promote  the  study,  and  test  the  knowledge  cf 
Botany  as  a  practical  s(»enoe. 

The  facilities  for  purchasing  any  mnnber  of  plants  correctly  named,  aad 
nioely  preserved,  are  so  numerous,  besides  tiie  extraneous  asanstance  to  be  4»- 
rived  from  the  matured  knowledge  of  friends  and  others,  that  it  is  obvione  with- 
out such  restriction  many  would  compete  wko  had  no  claim  whatever  to  erea 
the  most  trifling  knowledge  of  the  sul^ct,  and  thus  do  great  injustioe  to  tkoaa 
wko  honestly  carry  out  ue  conditions.  It  is  dear,  too,  that  if  the  prioe  «r 
prises  were  given  to  persons  having  no  botanical  knowledge,  and  not  jfoeB^aakag 
the  requisite  qualifications,  the  great  object  for  which  the  prize  is  ofifarad 
would  be  frustrated,  and  discredit  brought  upon  ih»  Society. 

It  does  not  follow  that  any  one  who  is  receiving  eidier  pnbHc  or  private  m- 
struction,  is  consequently  disqualified  to  compete;  for  suck  instruction  simpljr 
refers  to  prmciples  which  are  to  enable  the  student  to  wo^  out  for  hinuebf  a 
knowledge  of  indi^ridual  species,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  their  pnaoticAl 
bearing  on  our  prafessumal  pursuits  whidi  it  is  the  object  of  this  prize  to  priK 
mote.  While  a  perscm  is  merdy  studying  Botany,  as  with  anjr  other  scienoQ, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  kis  obtairang  the  assistance  of  a  friend  or  tutor  na 
discriminating  between  onesubstanoe,  plant, or anuaal, and  another.  The  specsfio 
differences  of  plants  are  sometimes  so  obscure  as  to  perplex  the  most  experieno«d  ; 
but  a  sincere  and  •earnest  seeker  afkr  tiw  truth  wiU  not  ask  snch  assistano* 
until  his  own  wits  aro  exhansted.  This  is  quite  a  legitimate  mede  of  proeetes^ 
but  it  woidd  not  be  fair  to  have  veoourse  to  such  meaiM  in  CQmpetitioa>fiNr  m 
prize  the  object  of  which  is  as  s^ove  stated. 

The  ^examiners  of  the  Sooiety  have  Jong  seen  find  deplored  the  extreme 
de6denoy  in  botanical  knowledge  of  •  iaroe  migorjty  of  those  who  ofior 
themselves  for  exsaniBation ;  and  it  is  probable  Hut  at  die  end  of  tkis  finst 
period  there  will  foe  but  few  wiceessfui  oonpetitors,  but  that  Aom  j^isbt  to  yeMr, 
as  the  subject  beosoKS  mcfre  studied  «nd  belter  nndemtood  by  our  yemg  bwq* 
the  competition  wifi  be  move  extensive  and  of  hr  ingher  eharscter. 

^  We  -racfukl  he  eony  to  otfer  any  disconragemept  ta  ilpprentiocs  wlio.nM|f  be 
disposed  to  compete  with  little  hope  of  success,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  exotiDiv  fi<th 
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a  bcMer  -pnmpoist  ti  sncoesB  «t  «  fatnre  time.  Then  tbey  and  their  friends 
wovld  sec  most  iarcibl/  the  importanoe  and  saperiority  of  practical  knowledge, 
aeqiured  hj  personal  e«ertioni  in  the  field,  over  that  derived  from  the  kmd 
aadl  well-tntantioned,  bat  mistaken  assistsnce  in  naming  plants,  afforded  by 
botanieal  iiriends»  vh^  a  view  of  assisting  them  in  the  competition  fi>r  a  prize. 

THE  LAST  EDITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  BILL  FOR 

SESSION  1856. 

Som  consternation  has  been  occasioned  in  Pall  MaQ  East  and  Lincoln*s  Inn 
FieldB  by  the  new  edition  of  the  Medical  Bill  revised  and  corrected  by  a  Select 
Cemmictee  of  die  House  of  Commons,  and  introduced  uader  the  auspices  of  ths 
Grovemment.  It  is  comnosed  of  the  ingredients  of  several  previous  £111% 
differently  combined,  with  a  concentration  of  the  democratic  element.  The 
Council  of  Medical  Education  is  to  consist  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  and  twelve  other  persons  appoiDted  by  Her  Majesty.  Two  Boards  of 
Ejuiminers  are  to  be  appointed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively, 
namely,  the  "  Preliminary  Board^'  and  the  ^'  Professional  Board  ;'^  the  said 
Boards  are  to  be  selected  from  the  throe  Medical  Bodies  and  certain  Uni« 
versities  named  in  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
needless  to  state  Kere  the  precise  constitution  of  these  Boards  and  the  ezaet 
nature  and  extent  of  their  functioBs,  which  are  matters  of  detaiL  The  im- 
portant ieatnre  in  the  Bill  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  candidates  who  have 
complied  with  the  prescribed  terms  and  conditions  of  the  law  by  passing  the 
requisite  examinations  are  to  be  registered  in  a  manner  provided  by  the  Act^ 
and,  sulj^ct  to  such  registration,  are  to  enjoy  the  firivileges  of  legal  rank  ani 
stsdus  as  medical  practitioners,  with  the  power  of  holding  offices,  recovering 
fees  and  pmnent  for  advice  and  medicine,  &c.  Unr^stered  persons  are  to  be 
excluded  from  these  .privil^es,  the  rights  of  existing  practitioners  being 
reserved.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  is  to  be  swept  away,  but  the  Colleges  <3 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  to  continue  in  existence,  the  former  body  being 
proi«ded  with  an  amended  Charter.  To  the  bodjr  of  general  practitioners, 
whom  it  is  ^opoied  to  desigaate  as  **  Licentiates  jn  Medicine  and  Snrgery,'* 
this  arrangement  appears  to  be  satia&ctory.  The  new  institution  will  Mstow 
upon  them  a  local  haoitation  and  a  name,  and  this  will  ac((uire  influence  and 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  will  comprise  within  its  precincts  the  entire 
Medical  Profession,  each  individual  being  at  liberty,  at  discretion,  to  raise  him- 
self to  a  higher  honorary  status  by  joining  the  College  of  Physicians  or  the 
College  of  Surgeons  on  the  terms  prescribed  respectively  by  these  Corporations. 
The  two  colleges  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pesition  ^c^osed  to  be  assigned  to 
them,  their  esasteaoe  beiqg  made  to  depend  upon  the  voluntary  adhesion  of 
those  who,  having  already  become  possessed  of  all  the  medical  and  suigical 
rank  which  the  law  requires,  may  be  disposed  to  superadd  to  this  substantial 
advantage  the  shadow  of  a  diploma.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Colle|^  of  Surgeons  have  transmitted  a  statement  ekplaining  the  views  of  the 
qoestiOB  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  GbmmoQs,  and  t^y  d/o  not  disguise 
their  appreheasioa  that  if  the  BtU  ekDoid  paos  in  its  present  form,  the  resources 
of  the  CoHMe  would  be  diverted  inte  toe  new  channel,  the  inducement  to 
obtsiB  their  c^iloma  being  removed,  and  that  their  body  would*  be  left  without 
funds,  and  with  the  enenmbsance  of  a  large  National  Museum  and  library  to  be 
maintained  for  the  pablie  benefit  at  an  expense  of  several  thousands  pw  annum. 
To  what  extent  this  would  actually  be  the  case,  must  depend  on  the  terms  of  the 
clauses  defining  the  privileges  of  registration,  for  if  these  privileges,  and  the 
le;ral  status  be  such  as  to  satisfy  a  large  majority  of  the  Licentiates  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  the  College  diploma  would  become  comparatively  obsolete,  and 
\he  examiners  might  ^^  hang  their  harps  on  the  willows^'  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields. 
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That  such  is  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  we  are  fully  persuaded  f 
but  we  know  by  experience  that  the  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  however 
carefully  put  together,  may,  when  subjected  to  the  manipulations  of  a  Select 
Committee,  acqmre  a  different  import  from  that  originally  intended.    To  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  is  objectionable  for  similar 
reasons.    It  does  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  College  as  the  head  of  its  own 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  leaves  the  questions  at  issue  between  that  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Universities  in  an  indefimte,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory  state. 
It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  a  person  can  be  a  physician  without 
being  connectea  with  the  College  of  Physicians.     The  dispute  on  this  point 
between  the  College  and  the  University  of  London  is  indiscreet  and  impolitic. 
It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  medical  graduates  of  that  and  other 
Universities  that  they  should  be  united  under  the  banner  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.    It  is  equally  to  the  interest  of  the  College  that  all  graduates  in 
medicine,  holding  rank  as  Phprsicians,  should  be  connected  with  it  either  as  Li- 
centiates or  Fellows.     But  this  arrangement,  equally  desirable  on  both  sides,  b 
obstructed  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  the  tendency  of  which  is  suicidal  to  each. 
Unless  this  difference  be  adjusted,  we  may  see  the  anomaly  of  a  body  of  gra- 
duates in  the  rank  of  Physicians « not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  College, 
and  dividing  the  influence  which  ought  to  be  united  for  the  general  well-being 
and  credit  of  the  profession.    It  is  equally  desirable  that  every  person  holding 
office  as  a  Surgeon  should  be  a  Fellow  or  Member  of  the  Collie  of  Surgeons, 
and,  as  the  BiU  in  its  present  form  is  understood  to  leave  this  question  either 
undetermined  or  dependent  on  the  voluntary  decision  of  each  individual,  it  is 
important   that   such  amendment   should  be  introduced   as  to  remove   the 
existing  grounds  of  doubt  and  opposition.    We  understand  the  College  of  Phy« 
sicians  in  Edinburgh  is  favourabk  to  the  Bill,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Wood    is 
deputed  by  that  College  to  attend  in  London  in  support  of  it;  and  that  the 
C<nlege  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  being  opposed  to  it,  has  delegated  to  Dr. 
Alexander  Wood  the  charge  of  toe  opposition.    The  two  Dr.  Woods  therefore 
sit  side  by  side  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  hearing  the  discussion 
on  the  Bill,  and  representing  Hope  and  Fear. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  in  detail  the  clauses  referred  to, 
with  a  full  explanaAon  of  the  interpretation  of  the  words  to  which  objection  has 
been  taken,  thinking  it  sufficient  to  state  in  general  terms  the  erounds  of  such 
objection.  The  passing  of  the  Bill  during  the  present  Session  is  very  im- 
probable, as  the  opponents  have  claimed  an  opportunity  of  revision  and  further 
consideration,  with  a  view  of  introducing  the  required  amendments,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrange  satisfactorily  all  the  subjects  in  dispute  within 
the  required  time. 

The  clause  exempting  Chemists  is  as  follows : — 

"  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
prejudice,  or  in  any  way  to  affect  the  lawful  occupation,  trade,  or  business  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists." 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the  terms  of  the  above  exemption  that  the 
interests  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  are  not  affected  by  the  Bill,  this  is  not  the 
fact,  as  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  crude  state  would  be  to  attentuate 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  the  verge  of  annihilation,  and  to  con- 
vert the  entire  profession  into  General  Practitioners.  This  would  naturally 
affect  the  lawful  occupation  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  as  his  occupation 
would  be  gone.  The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  take  such 
steps  as  occasion  may  require  in  case  the  Bill  should  make  any  progress. 


PALMER'S  TRIAL  AND  THE  RESULT, 

DuBiKo  the  excitement  occaaioned  hj  Palmer's  trial  all  other  topics  were 
thrown  into  the  shade.    The  Crimean  mquiry  as  to  the  sacrifice— culpable  or 
otherwise—of  more  than  10,000  lives  from  want  and  pestilence,  appeared  to  be 
forgotten ;  the  American  dispute,  with  the  possibilities  contingent  upon  it,  caused 
but  little  sensation :  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  senators,  learned  professors, 
the  votaries  of  fashion,  and  the  slaves  of  commerce,  took  a  respite  from  their  ordi- 
nary pursuits,  and  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  ^eat  centre  of  attraction— the  Central 
Crimmal  Court.     This  eagerness  to  get  a  sight  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  devour  the 
last  shred  of  evidence,  increased  in  inteMitjr  from  day  to  day;  and  we  bdieveno 
trial  of  that  nature  ever  enlisted,  in  the  discussion  of  its  details,  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  of  all  classes  and  professions.    Several  of  our  correspondents 
have  suggested  that  a  detailed  report  of  the  trial  might  be  suitable  for  this 
journal ;  but  this  would  be  quite  impoMible,  even  if  the  matter  were  appropriate, 
as  a  report*  now  before  us  occupies  326  octavo  pages  of  small  prmt.    The 
illustrated  and  unabridged  edition  of  the  Times  reportf  comprises  184  pages. 
We  have  also  the  illustrated  Life  aad  Career  of  William  Palmer,^  138  pages, 
containing  further  particulars  respecting  his  progress  in  the  paths  of  vice,  which, 
although  not  directly  relating  to  the  last  crime,  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  criminal. 

There  are  four  aspects  under  which  this  case  may  be  reviewed— whether  by 
the  public  at  large,  the  lawyer,  the  medical  practitioner,  or  the  chemist.  We 
direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  questions  which  have  arisen  between  the 
chemical  witnesses ;  but,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of 
this  part  of  the  evidence,  and  the  relative  weight  of  the  statements  and  opinions 
on  each  side,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  very  briefly,  and  in  chronological  order, 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Palmer  was  originally  intended  for  a  wholesale  druggist,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  by  whom  he  was  dismissed  for  abstracting 
remittances  of  considerable  amount  from  letters,  which  his  mother  refunded,  and 
thus  prevented  a  public  exposure.  He  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Tylecote^ 
surgeon  of  Heywood,  where  he  continued  his  malpractices  and  habitual  deception. 
In  1846,  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Steggall,  to  whom  he  agreed  to  give  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas 
in  case  of  success,  he  passed  his  examination ;  but  never  paid  the  fee.  His  mother 
promised  the  doctor  ten  g^iineas  extra,  and  gave  the  money  to  her  son  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  he  kept  it  for  his  own  use.  While  a  medical  student  he  was  idle  and  dis- 
sipated in  his  habits.  After  he  obtained  his  diploma  he  married  a  ward  in  Chancery, 
daughter  of  Col.  Brooks,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  guardian,  Mr.  Charles 
Dawson,  druggist,  of  Stafford.  He  settled  at  Rugeley  as  a  surgeon,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Thirlby,  but  soon  found  that  physic  was  not  to  his  taste, 
and  took  to  the  turf.  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  steps  of  his  downvrard  course, 
to  the  desperate  position  of  affairs  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy ;  but  it 
is  important  to  remark  that  Palmer  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  the  resources 
of  fraud,  forgery,  and  swindling  being  almost  exhausted — ruin,  disgrace,  and 
punishment  staring  him  in  the  face,  which  nothing  could  avert  but  the  immediate 
possession  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  At  this  critical  moment  his  friend  John 
Parsons  Cook's  horse  PoUstar  won  at  the  Shrewsbury  races,  Nov.  13.  The  proceeds, 
above  £800,  were  in  his  pocket,  and  Palmer  was  with  him  at  the  Kaven  Hotel,  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  November.  About  11  o'clock  Mrs.  Brooks  (a  betting  lady) 
called  to  see  Palmer,  and  on  approaching  his  room  she  observed  him  in  the  lobby 
holding  a  glass  in  his  hand  up  to  the  gas-light,  as  if  to  examine  its  contents.  He  with- 
drew  into  a  room,  but  very  soon  returned  with  the  glass  in  his  hand  and  went  into 
the  room  where  Cook  was  sitting.  Mr.  Fisher  and  another  gentleman  called  just 
at  the  time  to  see  Cook,  who,  having  helped  them  to  grog,  asked  Palmer  to  take 

*  Verbatim  Hepori  of  the  Trial  of  William  Pahner,  price  2«.    Pablisbed  by  J.  Alien, 
Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Bow  ;  Oockshaw  &  Tales,  Horse-Shoe  Coart 
t  Published  l^"  Ward  &  Lock,  158,  Fleet  Street,  price  In  X  ^^^  V^  ^ 
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some  more.    Palmer  said,  **  Not  unless  you  viU  finish  your  glass."    Cook  said, 
"  ru  soon  do  that,"  and  swaHowed  it  at  a  draught.    He*  immediately  exclaimed, 
**  Good  God  I  there's  something  in  it  which  burns  my  throat!*'    Palmer  drained  the 
ghus,  in  which  a  few  drops  were  left,  and  said,  **- Nonsense,  there's  nothing  in  it." 
Cook  suddenly  left  the  room,  calling  Fisher,  and  a  violent  vomiting  came  on,  whick 
ooDtinued  fur  about  two  hours.   During  this  attack  he  gaye  Fbher  liis  notes,  supposed 
to  be  above  £8U0«  to  take  care  at   Medical  advice  having  been  obtained,  and  compaaiBg 
nradtoiae  administered,  he  was  better  in  the  morning,  and  ITiahcr  gave  him  back  the 
money.    On  tlie  same  morning,  Thursday,  November  15,  another  friend,  Mr.  Her»- 
ring^  called  oa  Cook,  and  the  name  of  Palmer  having  been  mentioned,  he  said, 
**  How  about  the  brandy  and  water?"    Cook  replied,  **  Oh,  the  villain  did  me  !'^ 
Witness  asked  how  he  could,  with  such  suspicions,  go  back  and  breakfast  with 
Palmer.    He  replied  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  **  You  don't  know  all."    In  tbe  afternoon 
Cook  and  Palmer  went  to  llugele}',  where  Cook  engaged  a  room  at  the  Talbot  Arms, 
opposite  Palmer's  house.    Ue  dined  at  Palmer's  with  Jeremiah  Smith.    In  the 
Bioming  the  sickness  returned,  after  having  taken  a  cup  of  coflbe  sent  him  by 
Pahner,  who  also  sent  him  some  broth,  which  was  followed  by  the  same  result. 
The  chambermaid  (Mills)  tasted  some  of  the  broth  which  was  left,  and  within 
half  an  hour  vomiting  came  on,  whidi  lasted  several  hours.    Throughout  the  day 
Palmer  was  continually  in  and  out,  administering  a  variety  of  things  to  Cook,  and 
aickness  returned  on  each  occasion.    Mr.  Bamfori^  surgeon,  of  Kugeley,  aged  eighty* 
two,  was  called  in,  and  administered  an  opiate;  Palmer  also  called  in  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Lutterworth.  Cn  the  Monday  morning,  the  19th,  Cook  was  rather  better,  but  still  con- 
fined to  his  bed.    Palmer  went  to  London  to  settle  his  friend's  accounts  with  respect  to 
the  Shrewsbury  races;  but  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  he  used  the  money 
chiefly  to  settle  some  of  his  own  debts.    During  his  absence  Cook  was  better,  and 
on  his  return,  about  ten  in  the  evening,  he  obtained  ftom  Newton,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Salt,  of  Rugeley,  three  grains  of  strychnia.    On  the  same  night  Cook  took  two  pills 
fbmished  by  Palmer,  which  were  followed  by  alarming  symptoms.    He  sent  for 
Palmer,  who  gave  him  some  more  pills  and  a  draught,  supposed  to  be  an  opiate.  He 
vomited  and  then  went  to  sleep.    In  the  morning,  Tuesday,  the  20th,  Palmer  bought 
at  Mr.  Hawkins*  sliop  at  Rugeley  six  grains  of  strychnia,  two  drs.  of  prussio  acid, 
and  two  drs.  of  Battley's  sedative.    On  the  same  day  Mr.  Jones  saw  the  patient, 
and  Mr.  Baniford,  at  Palmer's  request,  made  two  pills,  and  wrote  the  direction,  wiiich 
Palmer  took  away. 

About  1 1  F.U.,  Palmer  administeied  two  pills,  much  against  the  inclination  of  Cook, 
who  attributed  his  symptoms  the  night  before  to  the  other  pills;  they  occasioned  vo- 
miting, but  the  pills  were  not  ejected.  Mr.  Palmer  returned  home,  and  Mr.  Jones 
slept  in  another  bed  in  Cook's  room.  Soon  after  midnight  Cook  called  out  that  he  was 
going  to  be  ill  again  as  he  was  the  night  before,  and  desired  tliat  Palmer  might  he 
sent  for.  He  came  immediately,  bringing  two  pills,  which  he  siiid  contained 
ammonia.  The  symptoms  with  which  Cook  was  afflicted  were  minutely  described  by 
several  witnesses,  and  were  recognized  as  being  identical  with  the  symptoms  observed 
in  several  authenticated  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnia.  The  patient  shrieked  loud, 
tossed  his  arms  as  if  in  dread  of  sufibcation  ;  his  limbs  became  stifi"  and  convulsed, 
every  muscle  in  a  state  of  spasm,  the  body  arched  and  hands  clenched.  He  begged  to 
be  turned  over,  which  was  found  to  be  almost  impossible,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  limbs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  expired.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  Palmer 
was  detected  searching  the  pockets  of  the  deceased,  and  passing  his  hand  under 
the  pillows  of  the  bed;  the  money  disappeared,  a  betting-book  which  was  previously 
on  the  dressing-table  had  also  vanished  and  was  never  found,  the  prisoner  was 
officious  in  giving  orders  for  the  coffin,  and  did  not  conceal  his  eager  desire  to  have 
it  speedily  dosed.  On  the  25th  of  Nov.  he  persuaded  Mr.  Bamford  to  sign  the 
certificate  of  death,  stating  the  cause  to  be  apoplexy.  On  a  post-mortem  examination 
bemg  decided  on,  he  was  not  easy  until  he  knew  who  was  to  perform  it.  He  attended  the 
examination,  pushed  against  the  surgeon  who  was  examining  the  stomach  andspilt  part 
of  the  contenu.  He  removed  the  jar  containing  the  materials  which  were  put  up  for 
chemical  examination,  and  a  slit  was  found  in  the  bladder  which  was  tied  over  the  jar. 
He  ofiered  a  bribe  of  £10  to  the  postboy  if  he  would  upset  the  fly  in  which  the  jar  was 
about  to  be  forwarded,  sent  presents  of  game  and  money  to  the  coroner,  tampered 
with  the  postmaster  and  intercepted  the  letter  contaming  Dr.  Taylor's  report, 
and  finaliy  he  immediately  paid  sevezal  debta,  alUiough  it  wars  knewn  that  up  to 
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Ite  timetof  Cook'*  death  he  was  witiioiit  money.  Suehia  ».¥er3r  brief  <nitlin»  of  tbe 
fstoof  tbe  case,  to  whicb  luighi  be  added  many  ciscumstanceB  of  secondary  im- 
portapcc^  aach  aa  oonvereatiooa  with  the  prisoner  in  which  be  apecnlated  aa  to  tbe 
e0&Qts  of  strychnia  and  the  difflcolty  of  detection  after  death,  endeavours  on  his 
pot  to  edcape  observation  while  purchasing  the  poison,  memoranda  in  his  diary, 
and  several  rather  curious  coincidences  which  alone  might  be  too  trivial  to  be  noticed, 
but  which  tend  to  eonftrm  the  other  circumstantial  evidence.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  two  other  trials  fbr  murder  hung  over  his  head,  in  both  of 
vidcb  casea  he  was  deeply  involved  in  speeulationa  with  insurance- ofBces.  In  the 
ikat  caae,  that  of  his  wire,  who  died  on  the  29tbof  Sept,  1854,  he  received  on  policies 
Sl9fiQ0if  thia  being  leas  than  half  tbe  amount  fbr  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
Wbct  policiea;  and  hia  brother  waa  insured  shortly  afterward*  for  £13,000^  the 
foliciea  being  made  over  to  the  prisoner.  In  this  latter  case  the  ofl9cea  declined  to 
pay  the  claima  on  account  of  the  strong  grounda  for  belief  that  the  transaction  was 
•  fraudulent  one.  It  was  this  disappointment  which  interfered  with  Falmer*a  peca- 
niaiy  acraogementa,  and  drove  him  to  the  extremity  above  mentioned.     ■ 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question,  to  what  extent  was  the  aid  oi 
dKnuatry  required  to  oompiete  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  was  the  requiaite 
iUb  supplied  ?  The  known  cunning  and  depravity  of  the  accused,  the  desperate 
state  OK  hb  afl&irs^  his  speeulationa  with  inaurance  offices  and  Uie  sudden  death 
«f  persons  insured  whose  policies  he  held,  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
CSooklB  property,  and  the  immediate  possesnon  of  money  by  Palmer,  with  other 
aaysterious  circumstances,  may  be  comprised  under  the  category  of  a  vmr 
powerful  motive  and  strong  ground  or  suspicion.  But  the  most  essentia^ 
mdeed  the  primary^  subject  of  mqoiry  is  this,  did  the  deceased  die  from  natural 
cnoaes  or  from  poison?  The  evidence  of  the  most  eminent  medieal  witnesses, 
mfber  having  heard  a  minute  description  of  the  symptoms,  appeared  to  settle  this 
qnCBtioQ  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — the  final  symptoms  being  unlike  those 
<if  any  natural  disease,  and  identical  with  the  known  results  of  poisoning  by 
B^cfania.  The  previous  vomiting  was  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  antimony 
in  the  body,  and  a  bottle  of  tartar  emetic  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  prisoner. 
'^le  purchaseof  poison  by  the  prisoner,  the  administration  of  variousarticles  of  food 
d  mectictne  by  him  to  the  deceased,  and  the  symptoms  which  ensued,  completed 
a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence.  But  we  are  told  by  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
face that  there  is  a  link  wanting,  and  that  the  evidence  of  criminal  poisoning  is  not 
oompiete  unless  the  poison  be  traced  firom  the  band  of  the  accused  to  the  bodpr 
of  the  deceased,  and  detected  there  after  death  by  chemical  analysis.  If  this 
doctrine  be  received  as  correct,  a  conviction  could  scarcely  take  place  under  any 
ciBenmstances ;  for  even  if  the  criminal  were  to  be  so  stupid  as  to  mix-  and 
administer  the  poison  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  there  are  many  casualties 
wfaieh  might  interfere  with  its  detection  ai^er  a  lapse  of  time,  especially  if  the 
poti'wurien  examination  were  performed  by  inexperienced  persons,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  accused,  but  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  an  object  of  suspicion.  On 
reference  to  the  evidence  it  will  be  seen  that  Palmer  was  almost  guilty  of  the 
stmridtty  above  mentioned,  not  intentionally,  but  by  the  accidental  presence  of 
a  Witness  or  witnesses  at  almost  every  stage  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  seen  in  the 
pasaage  mixing  something  in  a  glass;  immediately  aflerwards  he  was  aeen 
tahang  the  glass  into  the  room  where  Cook  sat,  and  urging  Cook  to  finish  his 
bcand^-aod-water,  which  was  followed  b^  very  severe  vomiting.  The  purchase 
e£  strychnia  and  the  administration  of  pdls  on  two  occasions,  followed  by  syrap* 
tons  of  poisonmg  by  strychnia,  wasfdso  proved.  But  strychnia  was  not  found 
m  tha  bodv.  'inis  is  easily  explained  without  lessening  the  supposition  of 
guilt.  It  is  not  alleged  or  conjectured  that  Cook  was  poisoned  by  stry^nia 
done.  It  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  prisoner  to  kill  him  in 
the  first  instance.  His  object  was  to  disable  him,  and  by  so  doing  an  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  for  obtaining  the  custody  of  his  money,  with  a  commission  to 
9»  to  London  and  settLa  his  affairs.  Penilin<;  this  arrangement.  Palmer  was 
constant  in  hb  aiteatk>BS,.  sitting  up  with  his  friend,  giving  him  coffee,  broth, 
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medicine,  &c.,  and  everything  he  gaye  him  was  followed  by  a  fresh  attack  of  siek- 
ness.  At  length  the  patient  was  hors  de  combat ;  he  handed  oyer  his  money  with 
the  needful  instructions,  and  Palmer  went  to  London.  As  soon  as  Palmer  was 
gone  the  sickness  of  his  patient  subsided,  and  on  his  return,  haying  appropriated 
the  money,  his  friend  was  no  loncer  of  any  use  to  him — in  short,  he  had  become 
inconvmient  and  dangerous.  Palmer  had  forged  an  assignment  of  Cook^s^  horse 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  and  had  appropriated  his  winnings  to  his  own 
use.  It  Cook  should  recover  he  would  find  out  the  fraud  and  forgery 
which  had  been  committed.  Nothing  more  was  to  be  sained  by  keeping 
him  alive.  Precisely  at  this  period  Palmer  bought  strychnia,  and  he  gave 
Cook  the  pills  which  produced  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia. 
The  chemical  analysis  proved  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  antimony, 
which  fully  accounted  for  the  previous  symptoms.  The  body  of  his  wife  was 
found  to  be  saturated  with  antimony,  and  on  the  supposition  that  he  systemati- 
cally disabled  his  victims  with  antimony,  the  only  circumstances  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  involved  in  mystery  are  fully  explained.  The  negative 
result  of  the  testing  for  strychnia  may  be  accounted  for  without  breaking  the 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which  admits  of  no  explanation  other  than 
that  which  judges  and  jury  considered  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  guilt. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  chemical  witnesses  for  the  defence  give  the 
results  of  their  most  delicate  experiments  performed  with  substances  ot  known 
purity,  and  synthetically  combined  for  the  express  purpose  of  analysis.  In 
their  experiments  with  animals  their  sole  attention  was  directed  to  this  one 
poison,  and  they  had  control  over  the  materials  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  experinients.  In  the  other  case  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
strychnia  administered  was  pure.  In  a  small  shop  in  a  country  village  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  quantity  of  absolute 
strychnia  might  have  been  extremely  small,  and  yet  just  sufficient  to  produce 
death.  The  contents  of  Cook^s  boay  passed  through  many  hands  on  Uie  way 
to  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  were  subjected  to  the  usual  routine  tests 
for  various  poisons,  a  portion  only  being  available  for  the  experiments  with 
reference  to  strychnia.  A  negative  result  under  these  circumstances  is  not  at 
all  surprisinn^,  and  making  allowance  for  the  advance  of  science  on  this  particular 
subject  within  a  ikw  months,  we  cannot  admit  the  propriety  or  justice  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  isolation  of  the  poison  from  the  contents  of  the  body  must  in 
all  such  cases  be  effected  before  a  conviction  can  take  place. 

No  less  fallacious  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  founded  on  his 
calm  deliberate  behaviour,  selt-possession,  and  reputed  mildness  of  disposition, 
incompatible  as  it  is  supposed  with  the  character  of  a  murderer.  Such  theo- 
retical speculations  can  have  no  weight  in  opposition  to  facts,  and  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  habitual  poisoners  become  changed  in  their  nature ;  they 
acquire  a  cool  methodical  habit  of  observing  the  gradual  effect  of  their  diaboliciu 
art,  which  affords  them  a  sort  of  pleasing  morbid  excitement.  Their  natural  sym- 
pathies are  extinguished,  and  they  watch  a  victim  as  an  angler  watches  a  pike, 
whose  protracted  struggles  add  zest  to  the  sport. 

The  comparison  may  seem  questionable,  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  force  of  habit  induces  an  altered  feeling  in  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  The  soldier  sees  his  fellow-men  cut  down  by  hundreds,  he  performs 
his  part  in  the  havoc,  and  talks  of  the  event  as  a  question  of  statistics— so  many 
killed  and  wounded.  The  rifiemen  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
walks  in  the  trenches,  shot  without  compunction  any  Russians  that  might  happen 
to  come  within  range,  and  we  have  heard  of  a  young  man  boasting  that  he  had 
brought  down  80  (40  brace)  during  the  campaign  with  his  own  rifle.  It  is  cur- 
rently reported  that  Palmer  brought  down  ten  or  twelve  victims  (some  say 
sixteen^,  not  with  a  rifle,  but  by  weapons  no  less  fatal,  and  with  which 
he  was  familiar ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  several  of  his  relations  and 
friends  died  under  hia  care  under  very  su^icious  circumstances. 
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Of  ooane  the  two  cases  admit  of  no  parallel,  except  on  the  abstract  question 
of  the  compatibility  of  social  qualities  with  the  habitual  destruction  of  human 
life.  The  soldier,  m  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  shoots  or  stabs  only  such  per- 
sons as  the  law  pronounces  to  be  enemies  and  suitable  for  such  treatment,  the 
legality  depending  on  the  result  of  some  diplomatic  arrangements  between  two 
ambassadors,  or  the  whim  of  a  despot.  For  this  service  he  is  rewarded  by  a 
grateful  country,  and  his  amiable  manners  and  other  social  virtues  are  unim- 
paired by  his  professional  career.  The  habitual  poisoner  is  a  cowardly  assassin ; 
ne  sets  the  law  at  defiance,  and  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession ;  yet  he  may 
pass  muster  in  society  as  an  amiable,  benevolent  man,  and  avert  suspicion  by  an 
assumed  frankness  of  manner,  which  is  mistaken  for  innocence.  This  is  the 
onlv  mode  of  explaining  an  inconsistency  in  human  nature,  of  which  William 
Palmer  affords  a  striking  illustration. 

Such  being  the  difficulties  attending  investigations  of  this  kind,  complicated  as 
they  are  with  metaphysical  speculations  and  scientific  theories,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  parties  concerned,  except  those  who  are  professionally  retained  as  advocates, 
to  lay  aside  every  consideration  except  that  of  establishing  the  truth.  To  the 
advocate  a  certain  latitude  is  allowed,  and  this  is  granted  on  both  sides,  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice  by  the  balance  of  ar^meuts.  In  Palmer's  defence, 
every  expedient  wnich  law,  physic,  and  even  divinity  could  suggest  was  tried. 
In  addition  to  the  legitimate  efforts  of  his  talented  counsel  and  the  perseverance 
of  his  solicitor,  whose  correspondence  with  the  Home  Office  after  the  trial  dis- 
played much  tact  and  ability,  other  means  were  resorted  to  which  even  the  par- 
tiality of  an  advocate  could  not  justify.  A  letter  purporting  to  be  by  Mr. 
Wakley,  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  was  fabricated  on  behalf^ of  the  prisoner,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  alleged  author,  who,  on  seeing  it  in  print,  immediately 
exposed  the  fraud  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  Another  letter*  (of^forty> eight  pases, 
with  an  Appendix  of  thirty- two  pages),  addressed  to  Lord  Campbell  by  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Palmer,  has  been  extensively  circulated.  The  author  compares  Lord 
Campbell  to  Judge  Jeffreys  when  he  went  forth  on  the  "  bloody  assize,"  de- 
nounces the  entire  conduct  of  the  prosecution  without  mercy,  and  insinuates 
that  judge  and  jury  were  influenced  by  popular  prejudice  and  the  shout, 
"  Crucify  him  I  crucify  him !"  He  speaks  of  the  prisoner  as  "  that  darling  bro- 
ther, the  playmate  of  my  infancy,  the  companion  of  my  youthful  sports,  in  whom 
my  heart's  blood  circulates,  and  with  whom  my  love  is  entwined."  This  pam- 
phlet also  has  been  repudiated,  not,  however,  until  after  the  execution  had  taken 
place.  For  two  or  three  weeks  it  was  before  the  public  with  all  the  weight  of 
authenticity;  but  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  June,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  ^ 
purporting  to  be  written  by  the  same  reverend  gentleman,  and  repudiating  all 
knowledge  of,  or  participation  in,  the  pamphlet.  The  efforts  made  by  some  of 
the  scientific  witnesses  for  the  defence  to  mystify  and  controvert  the  testimony 
on  the  other  side,  have  been  justly  and  severely  commented  upon  in  some  of  the 
medical  joumdis ;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  editor  of  the  Lancet 
entirely  coincides  with  the  opinion  expressed  on  this  subject  in  our  last  number. 
Such  witnesses  ought  to  be  independent,  and  their  object  should  be,  not  to 
trip  up  each  other,  but  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  One  very  important  medical 
witness  for  the  defence,  we  have  been  informed,  frankly  stated  before  his  name 
was  called,  that  if  placed  in  the  witness-box  his  testimony  would  be  directly 
against  the  prisoner,  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  being,  in  his 
judgment,  conclusive.     His  further  assistance  was  therefore  not  required. 

The  Examiner  of  June  21st  contains  the  following  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  medical  men  who  have  come  before  the  public  either  aa  wit- 

«  A  LeUtr  to  Lard 
ueution  cmd  tke  Judge$, 

dangerous  tendencies  to  tit .,     <  -        ^  *         ^     ^       - 

Palimr,  brother  to  the  priMner,  William  Palmer.    With  an  Appendix  of  DocunMnts.    London: 
T.  Tajlor,  SdA,  New  Bridge  Street,  Bladkfriars.    Price  U 
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amevor^intlL  tlicories  to  niiiipQrt  Ftltner*g  defence  that  Cook  did  not  die  of  poisoiL 
]fr  will  always  be  obaanred  tliat  if  the  highest  medical  authorities  are  of  one  opinioa 
the  o|»posite  opinion  is  sure  to  be  maintained  by  members  of  the  profession  who  are 
of  no  antbonty  whatever.  To  maintain  a  thesis  against  sndL  a  man  sjs  Sir  Benjamin 
Biodie  is  a  distinction  for  an  obscure  practitioner.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  ad- 
TertisemenL  The  first  surgeon  of  our  time  is  of  one  opinion,  and  Gallipot  and  Bolus 
are  of  another— and  Gallipot  and  Bolus  must  be  men  of  mark,  or  they  would  not 
Ssesume  to  take  the  field  against  Sir  B.  Brodie." 

Without  endoEBine  tbb  sweeping  charge  we  quote  the  passage  to  show  what 
ft  fUse  position  proressional  men  place  themselves  in  by  laying  aside  the  im- 
partiaiity'  of  a  witness,  and  becoming  advocatea  in  such  a  case.  If  Palmer 
had  been  an  obscure  individual — an  ordinary  bungling  murderer,  he  would  have 
been  tried,  and  hanged,  and  forgotten,  with  the  usual  de^atcJi ;  but,  having 
been  a  medical  man,  skilful  in  poisons,  a  notorious  Blackleg  and  speculator  in 
lives,  an  act  of  Pawl  lament  was  passed  to  ensure  him  a  fair  trial  in  London,  and 
impreeedented  exertiena  were  used  to  procure  his  acquittaL  Besides  the  array 
of  legal  advisers,  rehUires,  and  turf  companions,  he  was  heavily  backed  bj^  a 
'vaidety  of  persons  who  had  bets  depending  on  the  result  of  the  trial — nice 
company  for  professional  witnesses !  Palmer's  denial  of  the  offence  was  a 
quibble.  He  repeatedly  said  he  never  shed  blood,  and  bad  not  poisoned  Cook 
with  strychnia,  leaving  the  public,  to  guess  what  poison  or  combination  of 
poisons  was  the  cause  of  deadi. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  detection  of  strychnia  has  not  yet  terminated ; 
and  although  the  chemical  profession  has  gained  no  honour  or  credit  by  the  party 
disputes  wnich  have  arisen  among  the  witnesses,  yet  we  may  hope  that  chemical 
fldence  has  made  some  advance,  and  that  the  mode  of  detecting  strychnia  will  be 
better  and  more  generally  understood  than  it  was  six  months  ago.  The  follow- 
ing is  quoted  firom  a  letter  of  Dr.  Letheby  in  the  jftmet  of  June  12th : — 

^^'So  many  inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
public  papers  respecting  the  discovery  of  strychnia  in  the  dead  body,  that  I 
think  it  right  to  say  that  there  is  not  any  material  with  which  it  can  be  mixed  in 
the  animal  body,  or  process  of  putrefaction  that  can  in  an}'  way  interfere  with  its 
extraction  and  recognition.  Tartar  emetic,  common  salt,  a  little  nitre,  bile,  sugar, 
and  a  score  of  other  things,  will  destroy  its  reaction  when  the  tests  are  performed  by 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  chemistry;  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  adept  such  difficulties  are  instantly  overcome. 

'<  As  to  the  so-called  fallacies  of  the  colour  tests  for  strychnia,  these  also  are 
fallacies  only  when  the  tests  are  improperly  performed;  but  to  do  away  with  all 
possible  sources  of  doubt  and  fiUlacy  from  the  action  of  external  reagents,  I  may 
state  that  the  putting  of  a  little  strychnia  with  sulphuric  acid,  on  a  piece  of 
piatinuin  foil,  then  connecting  the  foil  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  single  cell  of 
Gcove's  or  Smee's  battery  and  touctiing  the  acid  with  the  negative  pole,  terminating 
in  a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  the  violet  colour  so  characteristic  of  strychnia  is 
instantly  produced. 

^  This  mode  of  experimenting  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  tlie  colour  testa  for 
strychnia  are  due  to  the  action  of  nascent  oxygen ;  and  so  delicate  is  the  galvanic 
test  that  it  will  discover  the  presence  of  the  10,000th  of  a  grain  of  strychnia;  and 
besides  this,  its  very  nature  is  such  as  to  do  away  with  all  possible  sources  ot 
ftUacy." 

In  answer  to  those  diemists  who  afiirm  that  stiTchnia  could  under  any  circum- 
stances be  detected  in  the  body,  however  small  the  quantity  administered,  Mr. 
Ancell  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Times  of  the 
above  date: — 

"  In  the  cose  of  Cook,  who  is  to  affirm  that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  poison  was 
producing  its  deadly  efiTects  on  the  nervous  system,  on  the  other  it  was  not  being 
separated  into  one  or  more  of  the  secretions  ?  On  what  ground  can  it  be  assumed 
that  at  the  moment  of  death  one  particle  remained  in  the  blood,  or  any  organ  or 
structure^  to  tell  its  tale  ? 
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**  Two  grains  of  strychnlae,  if  pare,  are  sufficient  to  produce  its  deadly  effects. 
There  is  beliered  to  be  about  twenty-fire  pounds  of  blood  in  the  adult  human  body : 
and  the  proportion  in  which  strychnine  continues  to  be  detectible,  is  variously 
stated  by  Mr.  Herapath  and  other  witnesses  as  l-20,O0Qth  to  l-50,000th  part  of  the 
subdtance  operated  on.  If  the  whole  of  the  aasamed  quantity  of  strychnine  were 
absorbed  at  once,  and  were  present,  equally  diffused  in  the  blood,  at  one  instant,  it 
wonld  constitute,  on  these  data,  only  l-96,000tli  part  of  that  fluid.  But  when 
foreign  agents,  as  strychnine,  are  thns  received  into  the  blood  by  absorption,  the 
process  is  gradual ;  aid  as  tbey  reaeh  the  heart,  experienco  has  shown  they  become- 
inegnlarly  diffused.  So  that  if  a  part  of  the  body  only  be  examined,  that  part  way 
contain  more  or  less  or  aone  of  the  poison.  The  separation  of  the  poison  with  the 
secretions  is  almost  ss  rapid  as  the  absorption.  How  raalv  then^  most  the  assertion 
be,  that  strychnine  miiai  bo  necessarily  detectible  in  any  particalar  organ,  or  in  the 
blood  of  any  orgao«  or  in  that  obtained  from  any  part  of  the  body  y  or  that  it  must 
certainly  exist  in  the  body  after  deatli. 

Trofessor  Taylor  has  been  assailed  on  the  ground  that  the  hypothesis  of 
strychnine  being  decomposed  in  the  body  is  an  inrentton  of  hirown.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjust.  The  hypottiesis,  apart  frook  its  application  to  poisoning  by 
strychnine,  has  been  maintained  by  chemists  and  physiologists  of  the  highest 
character  for  many  years.  It  is  a  very  general,  although  not  an  exclusive  doctrine, 
that  when  foreign  agents,  such  as  strychnine,  produee  their  effisets  on  the  Uvitfg 
body,  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  agent  results.  Liebig  holds  that  the 
vegetable  alkaloids  (to  which  class  of  chemical  substances  strychnine  belongs), 
when  received  into  the  blood,  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Although  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Taylor  relied 
exclusively  on  this  explanation  of  tJte  fact,  that  strychnine  might  not  be  detectible 
after  death  by  its  own  agency,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  accusation  that  this 
yafcteinmt  invented  the  hypothesis  to  serve  a  purpose." 

Bfr.  AncelPs  letter  has  been  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Rodgers,  who,  in  ar 
letter  to  the  T^ies  of  June  13th,  says— **!  cannot  conceive  an  opinion  more* 
dangerons  to  the  public  safety  than  that  a  fatal  dose  of  poison  can  be  so  nicely 
adjusted  as  to  escape  discovery  after  death.**  We  think  the  opposite  conclusion 
would  be  much  more  dangerous — namely,  that  the  non-discovery  of  a  poison 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  administered.  In  the  first  case,  the 
possibility  of  a  negative  result  affords  to  the  criminal  no  information  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  the  dose  may  be  so  '*  nicely  adjusted ;"  in  the  latter  case,  the 
poisoner  need  only  select  a  poison  which  does  not  admit  of  detection^  br 
chemical  analysis,  and,  if  all  o&er  evidence  is  to  be  discarded,  his  acquittal 
woidd  be  certain.  Mr.  Rodgers  gives  the  following  process  as  the  result  of 
experiments  by  himself  and  Mr.  Girdwood  on  the  detection  of  strychnia : — 

•*  The  tissues  of  the  body  are  rubbed  with  distilled  water  in  a  mortar  to  a  pulp  and 
then  digested,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  evaporating  basin  ; 
thea  strained,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath  ;  digest  the  residue  in 
spirit,  filter,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness  ;  treat  with  distilled  water,  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter ;  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  agitate 
in  a  tube  with  chloroform  ;  the  strychnine  in  an  impure  condition  is  entirely  separated 
with  the  chlorolbrm.  This  chloroform  solution  is  to  be  carefully  separated  by  a 
pipette^  and  poured  into  a  small  dish,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is 
moisteBed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  over  a  water<>bath  for  half  an 
hour  ;  water  is  then  added,  and  excess  of  ammoniar-again  agitated  with  clilorofonn* 
and  the  strychnine  will  be  again  separated  by  the  chloroform,  now  in  a  sUte  of 
sofficient  purity  for  testing,  which  can  be  done  by  evaporating  a  few  drops  on  a  piece 
of  white  porcelain,  adding  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  minute  crystal  of 
bichromate  of  potash  being  added  in  the  usual  way  j  or  the  elegant  mode  proposed 
bgr  Dr.  Letheby  can  be  adopted." 

Mr.  Copney^s  paper^  in  another  part  of  this  number,  contains  further  informal 
tioa  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  interpstinff  to  our  readers,  and  will  serve  as 
an  answer  to  several  correspondents.  We  sball  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the 
s^toi  of  strychnia  when  reporting  the  awe  of  the  Doves,  which,  will  soon 
come  on  for  mal. 


[^ 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  June  4lA, 

being  the  First  Meeting  after  the  Annirersary,  the  following  officers  of  the  Society 

were  elected : — 

Mr.  Jacob  Bbll President. 

Mb.  Wiluam  Lionel  Bird Vice-FresidenL 

Mb.  Daniel  Bell  Uanburt Treaturer, 

Mr.  Qbobob  W.  Smith  was  also  re-appointed  Secretary  and  Registrar, 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednesday^  June  4^,  1856, 

MB.   JACOB  bbll,   PBESIDBNT,   IV   THE   GHAIB. 

Donations  to  the  Library : — 

Journal  of  Ute  Society  of  Arts,  by  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society. 

Littrary  Gazette,  from  the  Publishers. 

Annals  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  liL,  from  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry  (in  German),  from  Mrs.  Fereira. 

The  Chaibman  said  it  was  quite  contrary  to  his  expectation,  and  very  much 
against  his  judgment,  that  he  found  himself  elected  to  the  office  of  President  for 
the  ensuing  year.  He  had  always  resisted  it,  and  declined  to  serve,  believing 
it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Society  that  the  responsibility  should  be  divided; 
and  he  only  regretted  that  there  were  not  many  more  offices  of  tru&t,  which 
would  increase  the  number  of  working  members  by  obliging  them  to  attend. 
His  election  would  deprive  him  of  the  assistance  of  a  President,  witiiout 
enabling  him  to  do  more  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  service 
of  the  S>ciety.  The  other  Members  of  the  Council  having  been  unanimous,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  defer  to  their  judgment,  although  contrary  to  his  own. 
The  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Society  had  brightened  its  prospects,  and 
would  facilitate  the  proceedings  ;  and  as  the  star  of  Peace  had  shone  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  he  hoped  harmony  would  continue  to  fein^  within.  So 
long  as  they  were  united  among  themselves,  any  attacks  or  hostility  from  with- 
out would  only  tend  to  bind  them  closer  together,  and  thus  increase  their 
strength ;  but  experience  should  teach  them  to  beware  of  internal  dissensions, 
and  the  evils  of  a  house  divided  against  itself.  The  Members  of  the  Society 
should  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  upon  them  a  duty  and  responsibility,  the 
importance  of  which  is  constantly  made  obvious  by  passing  events.  In  Palmer's 
trial,  and  other  recent  cases  of  poisoning,  who  were  tne  parties  called  in  to 
assist  in  the  chemical  investigations?  Not  pharmaceutical  chemists,  but 
medical  practitioners — and  why  ?  Because  the  only  class  of  persons  hitherto 
competent  to  undertake  such  duties  in  this  country  were  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  whom  only  a  very  limited  number  possessed  the  requisite 
practical  experience.  In  France  and  Germany  the  pharmaceutical  chemists 
are  regularly  consulted  in  such  cases,  and  so  it  would  be  in  England  if  the 
improved  education  contemplated  by  the  Society  were  brought  to  maturity. 
This  would  be  a  work  of  years.  The  founders  of  the  Society,  those  who  had 
borne  the  labour  of  establishing  it  and  introducing  the  improved  system,  could  not 
acquire  that  proficiency  in  science  which  they  desired  to  see  in  their  successors. 
They  had  passed  through  their  educauon,  and  their  habits  of  business  were 
formed  long  ago.    They  might  learn  something  every  day,  and,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  keep  pace  with  the  times;  but  coold  not  expect  to  acquire  a  reputation 
as  analytical  chemists,  or  to  be  appealed  to  as  authorities  in  toxicology.  But 
they  nught  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  young  men  of  the  present  time  come  for- 
ward as  their  successors,  taking  a  higher  scientific  position,  and  indudin^r  the 
chemistry  of  poisons  among  the  regular  duties  of  the  pharmaceutical  chemist. 
Professor  Chnstison,  in  the  February  number  of  the  EcUnburgh  Medical  Journal^ 
fully  coincides  with  this  view  of  the  subject.  .  In  reference  to  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Wooler,  in  which  he  sa^s  the  medical  witnesses  were  perplexed  by  the  rather 
ambiguous  results  of  theur  anal3rsis,  he  proceeds  as  follows : — 

*'No  one  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  medicine  in  its  several  branches 
throughout  the  British  Islands  can  entertain  any  doubt  that  country  districts,  and 
towns  generally,  even  towns  much  lai]ger  than  Darlington,  do  not  present  scientific 
resources  at  hand  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mrs.  Wooler,  and 
others  which  will  occur  to  everybody.  I  do  not  think  that  the  present  organization 
of  the  medical  profession  can  supply  the  remedy.  The  chemical  education  of 
medical  practitioners  has  been  improved  of  late,  and  that  of  pharmaceutic  chemists 
is  undergoing  improvement.  But  the  qualifications  of  both  are  still  much  below 
what  are  needed  for  carrying  on  an  inquiry  of  great  nicety  with  that  certainty, 
facility,  and  despatch  which  are  necessary  for  eliciting  the  truth  with  due  speed. 
The  defect  is  a  serious  one.  For  the  public  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  existence  of 
poisons  and  modes  of  poisoning,  previously  known  only  to  men  of  science,  and 
demanding  refined  analysis  for  their  detection.  Hitherto,  for  the  purposes  of 
detection,  science  has  kept  far  ahead  of  practice.  It  has  done  so  most  remarkably 
in  the  very  kind  of  poisoning  with  which  we  are  presently  concerned.  For  slow 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  the  most  refined  to  carry  out,  is  now  probably  also  the  most 
certain  of  detection.  But  the  requisite  science  Is  confined  to  a  few,  and  therefore 
the  country  generally  may  lie  ere  long  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  may  prostitute 
his  professional  knowledge,  or  may  expressly  acquire  that  knowledge,  for  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  fearful  of  crimes. 

**  A  remedy  can  scarcely  be  supplied  by  the  Boards  which  regulate  the  education 
of  medical  practitioners.  Some  undoubtedly  still  neglect  Chemistry  too  much  in 
their  requisitions.  But,  can  any  of  them  reasonably  exact  of  mere  medical  prac- 
titioners at  large,  that  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  chemistry  which 
are  here  indicated  to  be  wanting  ?  Not,  at  all  events,  until  the  Legislature  and  the 
public  consent  to  hold  out  the  requisite  encouragement,  by  enlarging  their  privileges 
and  raising  their  position.  The  purely  medical  studies  of  the  practitioner  now 
require  too  elaborate  an  education  to  allow  of  this  additional  exaction  being  imposed. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  probable  remedy,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  except  the  division  of 
labour;  by  which  chemico-legal  duties,  separated  from  the  medico-legal,  may  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  pharmaceutic  chemist,  to  whose  province  8U(£  duties  will  be 
appropriately  attached,  so  soon  as  his  education  and  his  position  in  society  in  this 
coantry  shall  be  duly  elevated.  This  is  the  rule  abroad,  in  France  and  Germany, 
in  Germany  particularly,  where  there  is  scarce  a  little  town  without  a  pharmaceutic 
chemist,  who  would  have  settled  the  Darlington  case  in  a  short  time." 

The  Chairman  also  wished  to  notice  another  subject,  which  had  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  body  of  pharmaceutical  chemists.  Certain  interested 
parties  had  issued  several  pamphlets,  purporting  to  contain  the  substance  of  the 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drugs.  A  number  of  instances  of  adulteration  were  quoted,  some  of  which  had 
been  exposed  and  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  some 
had  been  publiihed  by  various  persons  durin?  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ; 
and  others  existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  promulgators.  These  cases 
had  been  collected  toffether,  and  were  now  published  as  a  "  fair  specimen  "  of 
the  mode  in  which  business  is  conducted  by  chembts  throughout  the  countrjr. 
The  pamphlets  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  bobtering  up  a  speculation  in 
which  the  compilers  have  embarked  for  the  sale  of  the  articles  enumerated 
in  th^  list.  §0  transparent  an  artifice,  based  upon  garbled  statements  and 
misrepresentation,  would  be  quite  unworthy  of  notice,  except  that  it  may  serve 
to  remind  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  importance  of  a  scrupulous  atten- 
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tbn  to  the  qualitjr  of  their  drugs  and  preparations.  The  subject  having^  been 
hrought  under  public  notice  by  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  it  was  well  -to  be 
aware  that  there  Are  parties  on  the  look-out  for  any  opportunity  that  might 
occur  of  poffinff  themselves  into  notoriety,  by  parading  and  exaggeratting  the 
delinquencies  of  others. 

The  interest  t>f  the  Members  demanded  that  thej  should  indi/idiiaUf 
endeayour  to  improve  and  keep  up  the  quality  of  thenr  stock ;  and  although 
absolute  purity  (in  the  sense  iii  which  the  term  is  used  by  chemists)  is  nofc 
practically  attainable,  yet  ail  should  aim  at  the  nearest  approach  to  such  punrty, 
and  to  this  end  the  main  efforts  of  the  Society  had  been  directed  from  the 
ccmimencement.  Among  other  means  of  promoting  this  object,  the  Fharma* 
ceutical  Meetings,  where  adulterations  and  the  means  of  detection,  as  well  as 
improvements  in  the  pr^arations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  discussed,  claimed 
the  general  support  of  the  members ;  and  the  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  thai 
a  larger  number  would  attend,  and  give  the  Society  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  in  such  matters. 

Some  remarks  were  oommimtcated 
ON  THE  DISTILLED  WATEBS  OF  THE  PHABMACGPCEIAS. 

AT  sot.  BASBUXm. 

Thx  author  stated  that  w^t  he  had  to  communicate  was  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  not  as  comprising  anything  new,  but  in  reply  to  the  request  which 
had  bsen  made  that  those  practicaUy  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  distilled 
waters  would  give  the  results  of  their  experience  on  this  subject.  He  adverted, 
first,  to  simple  distilled  water,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  more  generally 
used  in  phannaoeutical  operations  than  it  was  at  present.  It  would,  he  said,  be 
a  desirable  point  gained  if  the  colleges  were  to  direct  in  future  Pharmaeoposias, 
that  whenever  water  was  ordered,  either  in  preparations  or  prescriptions,  none 
other  than  distilled  water  should  be  used.  This  would  obviate  some  difficulties 
which  occasionaDy  arise  on  account  of  differences  in  the  appearance  of  medicines 
made  from  the  same  prescription,  but  dispensed  at  different  houses.  In  order  to 
keep  up  a  cheap  and  sufficiently  abundant  supply  of  distilled  water,  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  adopted,  wherever  practicable,  for  having  it  condensed  by  a 
condenser^  used  for  no  other  purpose,  from  a  source  of  steam  oonstantly  in 
operation. 

'*  I  now  turn  to  the  other  waters,  which  seem  hitherto  to  have  enjoyed  the 
larger  share  of  attention,  and  these  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  ncft  to 
occupy  too  much  time,  by  considering  each  separately,  I  have  arranged  in  three 
divisions,  as  my  experience  has  led  me  to  consider  most  appropriate.  In  the 
first  division  I  have  placed  dill-seed,  caraway,  fenn^  cinnamon,  and  pimento 
waters,  in  the  preparation  of  which  I  am  of  opinion  lliat  the  process  of  distil- 
lation is  prefenible  to  any  other,  ms  they  are  not  likely  to  be  contaminated  with 
much  mucilaginous  matter,  which  might  render  them  particalarly  tiable  to 
become  sour;  of  these  five,  the  fennel  and  pimento  |pve  the  most  trouble,  the 

Simeato  continually  depositii^,  for  whidi  X  have  found  no  better  remedy  than 
Ittation ;  the  fennel,  if  kept  loi^  and  there  is  not  a  large  deeiand  for  i4 
becoming  ropy,  for  which,  I  believe  a  liule  spirit  Co  be  the  best  preventive. 

"The  excess  of  oil  which  generally  passes  over  in  distilling  these  waters,  where 
the  material  acted  upon  is  good,  should  be  shaken  well  vp  with  the  water  imd. 
tran^errcd  to  the  stock  vessel,  allowing  it  afterwards  to  separsile,  and  when 
required,  running  it  semi-opaque  as  it  mav  be  into  the  oniinary  bottles  an  dai]|r 
use ;  the  oil  being  left  in  the  stock  vessel  assists  in  preservtag  the  water,  and 
keeps  it  the  full  strength  to  the  last.  OccasioaaUv  remove  the  surplus  oil  whea 
a  fresh  supply  of  water  is  put  in,  and  the  oil  so  ooUeeled  wiU  be£>und  f>uie  and 
fit  for  every  purpose  for  ivhich  it  may  be  required. 

**  In  theeecona  division  I  yplaca p^ptDniav^aeamiBl 
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and  in  preparing  these  I  eonsider  tliat  tritarstioa  iriA.  magnesia  or  fine  wad, 
always  supposing -tiiat  genaine  oil  is  used,  answers  extremely  well ;  bot,  as  with  the 
former,  they  sboold  be  kept  in  quantity,  made  some  days  before  reqairod  for 
use,  allowed  to  settle,  and  drawn  off  as  wanted  without  being  filtered.  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  the  employment  of  magnesia,  as  ordered  in  the  PhamacopoBia 
of  1836 ;  the  impression  held  by  some  that  it  absorbs  1^  oil,  and  redaaes  the 
strength  of  the  water,  appears  to  me  an  erroneous  one.  Y<dalile  oils  toe  not 
given  to  saponification. 

'**•  In  the  third  division  I  have  rose  and  elder  flower  waters,  and  -with  these  I 
return  to  the  plan  of  distillation,  preferring  the  pickled  to  the  Irash  ilowers,  as  I 
think  the  water  from  them  is  more  permanent  in  odour  and  Ineps  better,  being  less 
mucilaginous  and  less  apt  to  turn  sour;  these  should  also  be  kept  in  oolk, 
allowinff  the  misnspended  attar,  or  volatile  oil,  to  remain,  and  filtering  m 
required.  With  the  pickled  flowers  there  is  also  the  advantaffeof  being  abb  to 
draw  any  quantity  as  most  convenient,  according  to  consumption.  The'additian 
of  spirit  to  rose  and  elder-flower  water  is,  I  think,  of  no  advantage,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  as  these  waters  are  principally  employed,  pharmacentically,  in 
coUyrinms,  where  the  presenoe  of  spirit  may  be  objectionable.  Otto  of  roses 
should  not  be  used  for  making  roee-^ater  unless  it  be  intended  merely  as  a  per- 
fume.* 

**•  Stone,  or  non-^porous  earthen  jars,  I  believie  preferable  to  glass  fiir  keeang 
the  waters  m  ;^  they  should  be  furnished  with  ta^  placed  abotit  two  inches  ^rom 
the  bottom,  with  beaks  sufBcientlysmall  to  fit  into  the  ordinary  shop  botda, 
which  may  thus  be  easily  fliled.  The  heavier  oil  of  cinsamon  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  whilst  the  lighter  ones  will  float  on  the  sorfaoe.  The  tap  placed  as 
directed  will  steer  clear  of  both,  and  the  water  may  be  dnnrn  as  needed^  wtdi- 
out  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

**  Before  quitting  the  subject,  I  will  ▼entwre  to  add  a  word  or  two  tipon  llie 
q)eration  ot  pickEng.  Tlie  proportion  of  salt  which  answers  well  is  three 
pounds  to  one  of  flowers;  they  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  pressed  rather 
compactly  into  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept ;  and  fot  this  purpose  asi 
olive  oil  jar,  well  cleaned,  answers  remarkably  wdL** 

18,  Conduit  Street. 

The  Ohaikm AN  thought  it  an  important  '^eatioB  whothw  the  treses  vatd  i«r 
making  rose-water  yielded  the  best  residt  tn  <the  pickled  or  fresh  skate.  JSkb 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  fresh  petsis,  when  oarefc^y  picked,  better 
than  those  which  had  been  pickled ;  but  the  opinion  of  several  praotftosl  smbi 
seemed  to  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Giens  considered  botfi  rose  -and  «lder4locwer  water  prepared  from  -the 
ptckled  flowers  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  made  from  fteA.  flowers.  In 
siflnnitting  iibt  fre^  flowers  to  distillation,  they  were  verv  apt  te  rise  up  inte 
the  still-head,  and  more  organic  matter  was  carried  over  than  was  the  case  when 
pickled  flowers  were  used,  which  csfued  the  water  to  heoome  ropy  and  soar. 
Then,  the  fresh  flowers  could  tmly  be  ebtained  at  one  season  of  the  year,  which 
was  a  disadvantage,  as  it  rendered  it  necenary  to  prepare  enough  #f  die  water 

'*  If  thefon<mhig4Mcri]iti(iB  whichhasbeen<|^iwa'af  ibsfliethod  ofob^  a^  as^ns 

doaht  it  is,  correct,  there  can  be  little  or  no  genaine  otto  imported  into  this  country,  leakioc  enea 
at  the  Lirgest  price  we  paj  for  it: — **  The  Ruse  gardens  at  Ghazepore  are  fields  in  which  small 
rose-bushes  are  planted  in  rows.    In  tbe  morning  they  are  red  with  blossoms,  which  are 

Withered  before  mid-day,  and  their  leaves  distilled  in  clay  stills,  with  twice  their  weight  of  water, 
he  water  which  comes  oTer  is  placed  in  opea  veaeeb,  owered  with  a  moist  muslin  cloth  to 
keep  ontiba  dost  and  flies,  and  exposed  all  night  to  the  cool  air  or  to  artificial  cold,  as  we 
aet  sat  n^  to  throw  tip  in  «resm.  In  the  aMnwinga  thki  flUn  of  ail  has  odlestad  on  ths  aar- 
finr,  which  iiawept  48  with  a  fMitfaer  and  caanrfaUr  tsaasferMd  to  a  aaudl  vial.  This .ia  rsMatod 
night  alter  night  tin  nearly  the  wMe  «f  tbe  «!  is  JcdikcttA  from  the  water.  It  is  said  that 
tweoty  thMuead  roses  an  required  to  yield  a  nfm  mdff^  (rather  less  than  170  g^ua^dt 
pars  oil,  which  sells  for  XIO  sterling."— floofesr. 
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at  onoe  to  last  for  the  whole  year,  while  the  pickled  flowers  could  be  used  at  any 
period.  He  had  adopted  a  method,  which  he  found  very  advantageous,  for  pre- 
paring the  waters  comprised  in  Mr.  Haselden^s  first  division,  including  pimento, 
dill,  and  cinnamon  water.  This  consisted  in  mixing  the  essential  oils  with  puriGed 
sawdust,  putting  the  mixture  into  a  suitable  vessel,  and  passing  steam  through 
the  vessel,  and  afterwards  into  the  condenser.  Mr.  Coffey  had  fitted  up  an 
apparatus  of  this  sort  for  bim  which  yielded  very  good  products,  some  of  which 
he  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  D.  H  AKBURT  thought  the  quantity  of  rose-leaves  ordered  in  the  Pharma- 
Gopceia  unnecessarily  large. 

The  Chaibman  suggested  that  in  adopting  Mr.  Gibbs^s  method  of  making 
cinnamon  water,  it  would  be  better  to  operate  upon  the  bruised  cinnamon  bark, 
rather  than  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  oil,  as  the  oil  of  cinnamon  of  commerce 
generally  contained  a  ^ood  deal  of  cinnamic  acid,  resulting  from  exposure  to  the 
air»  and  consequent  oxidation. 

Mr.  H.  Dbane  thought  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  had  much  experience 
in  making  distilled  waters,  was  in  favour  of  the  use  of  pickled  in  preference  to 
fresh  flowers.  He  knew  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Pigeon,  who  was 
for  many  years  largely  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  rose-water,  and  other  dis- 
tilled waters.  With  reference  to  simple  distilled  water,  which  was  now  fre- 
quently required  by  photographers,  he  had  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
impurity  acquired  from  the  atmosphere  when  it  was  kept  in  a  laboratory  or 
warehouse  wnere  other  chemicals  were  stored.  He  had  recently  had  some  dis- 
tilled water  returned  which  gave  a  predpitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  pre- 
cipitate, on  examination,  was  found  to  be  carbonate ;  yet  he  knew  the  water 
had  originally  been  pure.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  the  importance,  under 
such  circumstances,  of  keeping  distilled  wat«r  in  close  vessels. 

Mr.  Attfield  confirmed  the  statement  just  made.  In  the  laboratory  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  the  distilled  water  was  found  to  precipitate  nitrate  of 
sUver,  and  it  was  found  that  this  arose  firom  the  absorption  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  which  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  bottle  of  the  a<nd  having  been 
placed  near  to  the  store  of  distilled  water. 

Mr.  Hanburt  remarked  that  the  description,  quoted  by  Mr.  Haselden,  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  otto  of  roses  at  Ghazepore,  did  not  refer  to  the  otto  of 
roses  of  English  commerce  which  came  from  Turkey,  and  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring which,  he  believed,  very  little  was  known.  He  had  no  doubt,  however, 
that  commercial  otto  of  roses  was  not  genuine.  In  fact,  he  had  only  seen  two 
small  specimens  of  pure  otto,  one  of  which  was  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  the 
other  had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  by  Mr. 
Whipple,  who  had  collected  it  in  the  distillation  of  rose-water. 

Mr.  MoRsoN  agreed  with  Mr.  Hanbury  that  at  the  present  time  very  little 
was  known  of  the  history  of  otto  of  roses.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  what  came  to  this  country  under  that  name,  was  a  mixed  article,  and 
probably  this  was  even  the  case  with  the  few  small  specimens  which  were  occa- 
sionally offered,  at  a  very  high  price,  as  ffenuine  otto  of  roses. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  the  specimen  of  pure 
otto  of  roses,  to  which  Mr.  Hanbury  had  referred,  was  placed  by  the  side  of  oil 
of  geranium  which  was  said  to  be  used  for  mixing  with  the  otto  to  make  com- 
mercial otto  of  roses. 


RHATANY    ROOT. 

Mb.  Dakibl  Hakbubt,  in  drawing  attention  to  some  specimens  of  Rhatany 
Root  upon  the  table,  remarked  that  it  was  well  known  to  most  druggists  that 
Rbatanv  Root,  such  as  usually  found  in  commerce*  had,  within  the  last  few 
years,  become  very  scarce.    The  drug  that  had  of  late  been  imported  was  of 
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two  kinds— one^  a  root  chiefly  in  tbick,  woody  pieces,  which  appears  to  be  none 
other  than  an  inferior  quality  of  the  old  sort  of  Rhatany,  and  the  other,  a 
huhly  astringent  root  imported  from  New  Granada,  and  evidently  the  produce 
of  a  distinct  species.  The  latter  dru^  was  described  some  years  ago*,  by  Dr.  W. 
Biettenheuner,  of  Giessen,  as  Spurious  Bhatany^  and  more  recently,  and  with 
much  more  detdl,  by  Dr.  Schuchardt  of  Dresden.  Dr.  S.  calls  the  new  drug 
SavamUa  Bhatany^  a  name  deriyed  from  the  port  in  New  Granada,  where  it  has 
been  shipped  for  Europe.  Dr.  S.  considers  the  Savanilla  Rhatany  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  species  of  Krameria^  perhaps  described,  and  to  be  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  now  scarce  Rhatany  of  Peru. 


OXIDE  OF  zmc. 

Mb.  Mobsor  made  some  observations  on  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting.  He  had  heard  an  objection  raised  to  the 
use  of  that  oxide,  on  account  of  its  not  being  soluble  in  ammonia,  like  the 
or^ary  oxide  of  zinc  of  commerce.  This  appeared  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  impure  oxide  of  zinc  of  commerce  was  a  nydrate  which  was  readily  soluble, 
while  the  oxide  made  by  combustion,  being  anhydrous,  was  not  so.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  just  ground  of  objection  to  the  oxide  of  zinc  made  by  com- 
bustion, which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  was  more  suitable  for  use  in 
medicine  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Rbdwoob  observed  that  the  oxide  of  zinc  made  by  combustion  by  Mr. 
Hubbuck*8  process,  corresponded  with  that  ordered  in  the  Fharmacopceia,  in  h^anf 
anhydrous.  They  were  both  equally  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  differed  in  this 
respect  from  the  impure  oxide  of  commerce,  which,  being  hydrated,  was  soluble 
in  ammonia. 

The  CHAiaMA.N  said,  as  that  was  the  last  meeting  for  the  season,  he  wished  to 
remind  the  Members  that  a  supply  of  papers  would  be  required  in  October  when 
they  would  meet  again,  and  he  noped  these  would  be  provided  during  the  recess. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 
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Boyal  InstUulum,  22nd  May,  1856. 

THE  PBESIBENT,  HB.  ABBAHAM,  IN  THB  CHAIB, 

Mr.  J.  M.  Stddholme  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
A  Paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  read— 

ON  THE  PEESEBVATION  OF  FRESH  MEAT. 

BT  QEOBGE  HAMILTOK,  ESQ.,  F.CS.,  F.B.A.S. 

In  November,  1852,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  consulted  by  two  mercantile  gentlemen  of 
Liverpool  on  the  practicability  of  bringing  cargoes  of  beef  in  a  fresh  state  from 
South  America  into  this  country,  and,  as  the  nature  of  his  answer  was  likely  to 
affect  a  commercial  speculation,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  series  of  expe- 
riments ;  but  before  proceeding  with  these  experiments,  he  was  desired  to  express 
his  opinion  in  writing,  and  show  the  ground  on  which  a  hope  might  be  founded  of 
ultimate  success.  After  referring  to  the  changes  to  which  beef  is  liable,  either 
from  combination  with  oxygen  supplied  by  the  atmosphere  in  presence  of  watery 
Tapour,  or  from  a  change  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  its  atoms,  which  proceeds 
most  rapidly  with  a  scanty  supply  of  air  and  a  slightly  derated  temperature,  he 
aaid,  "It  is  possible  to  prevent  both  oxidation  (eremacaucis)  and  putrefaction  by 
Tatious  means;  but  the  condition  that  the  meat  shall  be  in  all  respects  like  fresh 
meat  in  colour,  consistence,  and  taste,  and  be  fit  for  human  food,  surrounds  the 
problem  with  difficulties.    If  the  meat  were  placed  in  ah  air-tight  vessel  connected 

*  Pkann.  Jirarn.,  xL  p.  420. 
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Ml  air-pump,  the  air  could  not  be  completely  exhsnirted  by  wocWng  tbe  pump, 
however  long,  and  as  putr^ction  is  hastened  by  dkninntion  of  pressure,  «n  imper^ 
fiBct  vacuum  would  be  worse  than  useless.  But  when  the  ezhaustioa  is  as  compete 
as  the  power  of  the  pump  will  allow,  if  a  gas  were  intiodciced  wliich  would  com* 
bine  with  the  oxygen  remaining  in  the  pores  of  the  meat  as  well  as  with  that  ia  the 
containing  ress^  tbe  whole  of  the  oxygen  could  be  withdrawn.  Binoxide  of 
nitrogen  would  effect  this  object  perfectly.    Hie  Tacnum  thus  left  might  be  filled 

2»  with  some  other  non-oxidising  gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  car^nic  oxide, 
trogen,  or  hydrogen;  but  as  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  effect  which  these  gases 
irwdd  produce  on  the  colour,  consistence,  and  taste  of  the  meat,  I  know  of  no  way 
of  answering  the  question  satiafaolorily  without  'eateriug  on  a  long  and  tedious 
fieries  of  experiments." 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  experiments  made : — 
1.  Fresh  beef  was  placed  in  a  box  with  cfaioiide  of  lime,  the  beef  resting  on  a 

perforated  board,  screwed  on  the  lid. 
JtesuU, — After  twenty-one  days  opened  the  box,  ooloor  good,  some  mouldy  90U 

on  the  surface,  disagreeable  musty  odour,  decomposition  bad  commenced. 
S.  Placed  a  piece  of  beef  iu  a  bottle  of  chlorine^  and  kept  it  fourteen  d%ys  care- 
fully stoppered. 
Retuit. — ^The  beef  had  gresrtly  diminished  in  me,  was  tough,  had  a  dark  livid 
cokjur,  and  strong  odour  of  chlorine.    After  free  exposure  to  the  air  for  twenty 
days  it  becMue  dry  and  hard— did  not  potrefy. 
S.  Confined  a  piece  of  beef  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  amaionia. 
BeguiL-^lt  gradually  darkened  in  colour  and  softened.    At  the  ead  of  fliurtceu 
days  was  veiy  soft,  emelled  6tro^gly  of  amuoiiia,  and  aooa  dnsd  19  to  a  hard 
ehtning  masa,  without  putrefying. 

4.  Placed  a  piece  of  beef  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  supportiag  the  beef  on  «  pieoe  of 
wood  thrust  through  it,  and  filled  the  bottle  with  binoxkle  of  nitrogen. 

jResuA.— At  the  end  of  twenty-one  days  the  colour  not  changed — faint  odour  of 
nitrous  acid,  the  beef  appearing  perfectly  fresh  and  good. 

5.  Placed  a  piece  of  beef  wetghing  six  pounds  in  a  large  glass  jar,  supporting  the 
beef  on  the  point  of  an  inrerted  glass  funnel,  the  broad  end  of  whidi  rested  on 
a  deep  plate,  on  which  the  glass  jar  was  inverted.  Filled  the  jar  witb  binoxide 
of  nitrogen. 

Besuit—The  exuding  juice  dropped  into  the  plate,  forming  a  scum  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  a  white  fatty  loekhig  substance,  whidi  sank.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-eight  days  the  water  had  an  excessively  offensive  odour.  Took  out  the 
beef  at  the  pneumatic  trough  without  removing  the  gas.  Found  it  perfectly 
fresh.  lieplaoed  it  in  the  jar  and  added  fresh  water.  During  five  months  the 
water  gradually  rose  ia  the  jsr.  ft  wae  then  aecesaary  to  add  more  binoxide  of 
nitrogen.  At  tbe  end  of  150  days  the  meat  was  taken  out.  In  colour  and  con- 
sistence it  was  almost  undistinguishable  from  fresh  meat.  The  colour  was 
slightly  paler,  owing,  no  ^ubt,  to  the  action  of  the  water  in  which  it  had  been 
frequently  immersed.  It  had  a  fauit  odour  cf  nitrous  acid.  It  was  cooked  by 
boiling,  the  water  being  changed  three  times  during  the  peoceas,  and  the  boiling 
continued  three-and-a-half  hours.  In  colour  and  consistence  not  distinguishable 
from  fresh  meat  cooked  in  the  same  nanoer.  Taste  tender  and  good— fat 
particularly  fine.  A  piece  of  the  uncooked  meat  left  fireeiy  exyoaed  to  the  air 
dried  up  in  twelvemonths  to  a  hard  brown  shining  mass,  contracting  very  much 
in  size.  A  few  mouldy  spots  appeared  on  the  surface,  but  it  did  not  putrefy. 
Portions  of  lung,  brain,  blood,  and  hide  were  alao  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  with  the  same  results;  and  a  long  series  of  experiments 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and 
hydrogen,  and  mixtures  of  these  gases  with  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  but  of  all 
these  gases  binoxide  of  nitrogen  idone  preserves  meat  unchao^d,  though  ita 
action  would  not  he  impaired  by  a  portion  of  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid  being 
mixed  with  it  The  conclusions,  however,  drawn  from  all  thoae  nxpenmeoA^ 
will  be  best  seen  by  the  fiollowing  summary: — 

1.  I  he  fumes  of  chloride  of  lime  will  not  prevent  the  putrefiiction  of  beef. 

2.  Chlorine  gas  prevents  putrefiution,  but  it  cannot  be  employed  to  preserre  fleah 
meat  intended  for  human  food. 

3.  Ammonia  cannot  be  employed  to  preserve  meat   It  prevents  pntrafaptiWt  but 
imparts  to  the  meat  a  repulsiiro  appaanuuM^  T*(iniiitiff*^i  a^  odour* 
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ade  of  nitTCigefi  {treseires  beef  fran  {ratnefaotkm  withoat  changing  Its 
ooWiir  or  coosistenoe.  When  the  fibi«  of  the  meat  is  cot,  the  gas  is  absorbed  rapidljr 
into  the  pores,  and  the  juice  exndes.  The  qaantitf  of  jokse  lost  is  gteat  when  the 
Tolwoe  of  the  gas  bears  a  large  proportion  to  tlie  ▼ulume  of -the  beef,  and  the  loss  is 
augmented  by  ezposare  to  ligiit.  The  lose  is  least  when  these  conditions  are 
lewrsed,  but  when  the  voliime  of  beef  bears  a  very  large  proportioa  to  the  ^o&amB 
of  the  gas,  the  beef  will  not  be  preserved  at  alL 

A.  When  beef  is  kept  in  binoxide  of  nitrogen  «  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
aoi^late  the  «lbaiiien,  it  does  not  afterwards  putrofy  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

«.  Kitrogea,  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen, 
eaanot  be  employed  to  presort  meat  from  putrefaction.  Xo  conolasioas  could  be 
drawn  from  the  erperinente  with  nuaed  gases,  since  the  preparations  were  not  k^ 
a  euAcient  length  of  time,  bat  the  resuUs  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  action  ^ 
fcinwride  of  nitroi^  would  not  be  impaired  by  acertain  proportion  cf  nitrogen  or 
carbonic  aoid. 

Although  the  experiments  were  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  were 
attended  with  some  degree  of  success,  yet  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  feel  justified  in 
leoomaendittg  a  trial  of  the  prooess  on  a  large  scale.  The  high  price  of  the 
maserials  repaired  for  making  the  gas,  the  necessity  of  sending  such  materials  to 
tlM  conntiy  from  wliich  the  meat  was  to  be  imported,  the  inpossibility  of  pmoaring 
asi  likoee  countries  persons  anfficiently  skilful  to  manipulate  with  gases,  were  con- 
siderations not  to  be  overlooked.  These  experiments  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool  in  1834,  but  a 
Tery  imperfect  notice  of  them  appeared  in  the  Keport  of  the  Association  and  some 
of  the  scientific  periodicals.  The  Abb€  Moigno  was  present  when  the  paper  was 
lead,  and  requested  and  obtained  a  copy  of  it  for  insertion  in  his  Cogmos*  No  notice 
of  it,  however,  appeared,  though  several  applications  were  made  to  him  to  insert  the 
whole  or  an  abstract,  but  in  Junc^  1855,  Mr.  iiamilton  received  a  letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation. 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Hamilton, — I  lately  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Archer,  remindmg  me 
of  the  promise  which  I  made  to  you  to  insert  the  interesting  series  of  'experiments 
«%ioli  you  made  on  the  preserrsftion  of  fresh  meait.  I  wished  in  fact  to  make  a 
translation  to-day,  and  was  engaged  with  it,  when,  to  my  great  annoyanee,  1  dis- 
covered that  the  manuscript,  sudi  as  I  found  it  on  my  return  from  London,  was 
incomplete.  *  *  *  Be  «o  good  as  to  fill  up  that  void  by  one  of  the  earliest  posts, 
and  j'ou  may  be  sure  that  you  will  find  in  the  CoBmot  which  follcMirs  the  arrival  of 
your  letter,  my  translation  complete.  It  will  have  great  interest  at  present,  because 
a  M.  Lamy,  of  Clermont-Ferrant,  is  exhibiting  very  curious  ( ?)  products  animal  and 
-vegetable,  preservcil,  I  think,  by  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide.  I  shall  be  liappy 
to  make  known  your  prioriliy.  ^  L'Abbe  F.  Moicmo. 

« 16£A  Jtme,  1855." 

Mr.  Hamilton  replied  to  this  letter  that  he  would  feel  obliged  by  the  Abbe 
inserting  any  portion  of  wltit  remained,  or  any  notice  of  it;  but  no  notice  appeared 
in  the  Cosmsm.  On  the  13th  of  July,  however,  an  article  appeared  headed  **  The 
'Wonder  of  Wonders  at  the  Palace  of  Industry.  Preserved  Meats  by  M.  Lamy,*'  in 
which  the  writer,  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  spoke  of  a  collection  of  products,  so 
unexpected,  wonderful,  and  extraordinary,  that  iu  order  to  believe  in  their  existence 
it  wras  necessary  to  see  tliem  with  one's  own  eyes,  and  touch  them  with  one's  own 
liands.  H.  Lamy,  it  was  stated,  had  discovered  the  secret  of  preserving  in  their 
natural  state,  without  drying,  without  compression,  without  hermetically  sealing,  in 
open  space,  i^  the  most  fermentescible  and  decomposable  substances  of  nature— 
neat,  game,  roots,  fruits,  butter,  milk,  even  tlie  barm  of  beer  ;  and  to  effect  this, 
as  the  decomposition  and  putrefaction  of  animal  and  Yegetablc  substances  -com- 
mence by  the  fermentation  of  an  albuminous  principle,  it  is  necessary  to  modify  it 
\xj  precipitation  or  coagulation  by  means  of  a  gas  properly  selected.  For  the  fruite, 
the  article  says,  **  M.  Lamy  has  recourse  to  certain  salts  analogous  to  protosulphate 
of  iron  or  protochloride  of  copper.*' 

'We  have  no  right  to  expect  a  description  of  a  patented  process,  but  f^e  must 
demur  to  the  explanation  offered  by  the  editor  of  the  Cosmot^  as  inconsistent  with 
known  chemieai  Awfes.  Neither  oarbonie  acid,  nor  carbonic  oxide  wiK  prevent  the 
#iHi€faaion  of  ment,  wer  will  «he  presence  of  protosulpAiaie  of  iron  or  any  other 
iniing— ■  Mltj  la  Ihe  iray  detwlbed,  fmmA  the  dtooiipotftfea  ^  isvix. 
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In  concluding  this  paper,  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  ^I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  I  bring  this  subject  forward  at  present  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
seyeral  friends,  and  not  with  a  view  of  setting  up  a  claim  to  priority.  If  M.  Lamj 
has  done  all  that  is  described  in  the  Cosmoi,  he  has  indeed  accomplished  a '  wonder 
of  wonders,'  which  casts  into  the  shade  my  comparatively  imperfect  experiments. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  daim  on  my  part,  to  priority,  grounded  on  the  mere 
fact  of  publishing  first,  would  be  simply  ridiculous.  The  expression,  ^  I  shall  be 
happy  to  malce  known  your  priority,'  in  the  Abb^s  letter,  is  his  own  voluntary 
offer,  for  which  I  am  in  no  way  responsible.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
see  the  preparations  of  M.  Lamy,  and  to  congratulate  him  personally  on  the  brilliant 
results  of  his  experiments.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  same  field  of  research,  guided  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning;  and,  although 
apparently  with  greatly  inferior  success,  using  probably  the  same  means  to  accom- 
plish the  same  ends.  It  would  haye  been  an  additional  gratification  if  the  editor  of 
the  Cosmos,  who  had  my  papers  so  long  in  his  possession  before  writing  his  well, 
merited  eulogium  on  M.  Lamy's  labours,  had,  even  incidentally,  made  allusion  to 
mine." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his  important  communication^ 
which  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  meat  which  had  been  presenred  some  months 
in  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  which  not  only  looked  as  fresh  as  if  only  just  killed,  but 
when  cooked,  as  some  of  the  specimens  were,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  fresh 
meat 


Thursday,  Ath  June,  1856. 

THE  PBBSIDENT,  MB.  ABBAHAK,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

Mr.  A.  Stewart,  Birkenhead,  was  elected  a  Member,  and  Mr.  Brown  an  Associate 
of  the  Society. 

The  Secbbtabt  announced  Donations  to  the  Museum  ft^m  G.  C.  Huson,  Esq.;  J. 
DuttoD,  Esq.;  C.  Jones,  Esq.;  Messrs.  R.  Sumner  and  Co.;  and  Messrs.  J.  H.  and 
S.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Mebcbb  deliyered  a  lecture  on  "  Potassium  and  its  Compounds." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Mercer  for  his  lecture,  and  to  the 

donors  to  the  Museum.  

ITiwsday,  I9th  June, 

THE  PBE8IDENT,  HE.  ABBAHAM,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kirk,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Foulkes,  were  elected  Members  of 
the  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  from  Messrs.  T. 
C.^Archer,  J.  H.  &  S.  Johnson,  T.  Edwards,  J.  H.  Johnson,  J.  IJoughton,  W. 
Shortiss,  and  N.  Mercer,  and  afterwards  read  the  following  letter  from  George 
Hamilton,  Esq. 

"  Blaekhum  House,  19M  June,  1856. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chemists' 
Association  this  evening.  I  would  gladly  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Edwards  lecture  on  strychnia,  and  of  communicating  the  result  of  some  experiments 
of  my  own  on  the  same  substance. 

"  With  respect  to  the  experiment  which  I  named  to  you  on  Tuesday  last,  I  would 
rather  not  bring  it  before  the  Meeting  in  a  formal  manner,  until  I  am  perfectly 
certain  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  experiments  seem  to  point. 

"  The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the  highly  complex  molecule  of  strychnia  might  be 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  I  tried  common  barm,  and  it  appears  to  be 
successfuL  One  could  wish  that  a  glass  of  beer  with  a  spoonful  of  common  barm 
would  prove  an  efficient  antidote  to  the  poison. 

<<  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed  for  an  hour  through  a  solution  of  strychnia, 
did  not  affect  the  reaction  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 

"  I  am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

^  Nathan  Mebceb,  Esq.,  «  Geobge  Hamilton. 

^^  Secretary  Chemists*  Assodation." 

After  a  little  discussion  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  important  communication 

J.  B.  Edwabds,  Ph.D.  (Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  Liverpool 

School  of  Medicine),  then  delivered  the  lecture  for  the  evening  on  Strychnia. 
He  commenced  by  describing  the  origin,  composition,  and  mode  of  extraction  of 

strychnia,  and  illustrated  by  expeiiments  the  various  modes  by  which  it  is  detected. 
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He  then  referred  to  the  conflicting  chemical  evidence  in  the  late  trial  of  W.  Palmer, 
at  which  he  had  been  present,  and  had  formed  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
priaoner's  guilt  With  respect  to  the  chemical  evidence,  he  considered  the  colour 
teats,  which  were  so  much  relied  on  by  Mr.  Herapath,  capable  of  acting  on  very 
dilute  solutions  of  the  pure  salt,  but  were  much  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  ;  and  he  considered  it  very  wrong  to  represent  that  the  satisfactory 
application  of  these  tests  presented  no  difficulty  to  the  analytical  diemist.  Admitting 
all  that  could  be  said  of  the  delicacy  of  the  tests,  they  were,  he  asserted,  from  their 
very  nature,  eranescent  and  unsatisfactory.  He  commented  on  the  fact  that 
nothing  new  had  been  added  to  previously  existing  knowledge  by  any  of  the 
chemical  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  that  all  the  tests  tried  were  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Taylor's  work,  published  several  years  since.  It  might  perhaps  be  asked,  "  If 
Br.  Taylor  possessed  equal  skill  and  knowledge  with  Mr.  Herapath,  why  did  he  not 
detect  the  poison  ?"  In  the  first  examination  of  the  stomach,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  rally  excused  the  oversight ;  but  he  could  only  account  for  its  non- 
detection  in  the  soft  organs  of  the  body,  subsequently  examined  for  mineral  poisons, 
by  such  an  extraordinary  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  theory,  as  to  blunt  his 
naoal  acuteness,  and  prevent  the  proper  exercise  of  his  skill.  He  thought  it 
probable  that  some  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnia  still  existed  in  the  body  of 
Cook,  but  its  detection  was  for  f^om  certain,  and  the  fiulure  of  another  examination 
would  not  shake  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

It  was  seldom  that  the  toxicologist  was  called  upon  to  discover  two  poisons  in  a 
body,  and  to  decide  on  the  cause  of  death.  Had  Dr.  Taylor  been  at  first  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  have 
obtained  abundant  evidence  of  strychnia.  Hence  the  importance,  the  lecturer  said, 
in  toxicological  inquiries,  of  giving  eveiy  information  to  the  chemist,  to  guide  the 
coarse  of  his  investigation  ;  for,  he  urged,  if  the  contents  of  a  stomach  were  tested 
for  all  the  known  vegetable  poisons  oidy,  the  separate  quantities  afforded  for  the 
experiments  in  search  of  each  poison  would  be  so  small,  and  contain  so  minute  a 
portion  of  the  poison,  as  to  escape  detection.  Dr.  Taylor  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
symptoms  preceding  death,  and  had  no  clue  whatever  to  the  nature  of  the  poison. 
The  first  indications  he  perceived  were  those  of  arsenic,  but  on  examination  of  more 
material  he  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  body  was  saturated  with  antimony; 
and  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  already  discovered  the  cause  of 
death,  his  subsequent  tests  on  the  remnant  of  his  materials  were  made  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  negative  evidence.  The  only  two  chemical  witnesses  whose  views 
coincided  with  his  own  were  Mr.  Morley,  of  Leeds,  and  Dr.  Wrightson,  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  both  of  whom,  whilst  moderate  in  their  reliance  on  the  chemical  tests, 
refused  to  admit  Dr.  Tnylor's  theory  of  absorption. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Edwards  stated  the  result  of  several  experiments  he  had  made 
upon  animals,  in  wliich  he  had  detected  the  strychnia  after  death,  but,  considering 
the  importance  of  a  question  involving  the  life  or  ignominious  death  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  he  would  not  dare  to  pronounce  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  on 
the  presence  of  strychnia  in  human  remains,  by  the  colour  tests  alone,  but  would 
require  physiological  as  well  as  chemical  evidence,  or  that  the  strychnia  should  be 
reprodooed  in  some  form  recognizable  under  the  microscope.  In  every  case  in  which 
be  had  detected  strychnia  by  chemical  tests,  he  had  been  able  to  confirm  them  by 
the  physiological  means  suggested  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Pharm,  Joum.^  vol.  xv. 
pi  376,  which  he  considered  quite  trustworthy. 

After  the  lecture,  small  doses  of  strychnia  were  administered  by  Dr.  Edwards  to 
a  rabbit,  a  mouse,  and  several  frogs,  which  quickly  exhibited  the  effects  of  the 
poison  in  a  very  striking  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  him  by  acclamation  for  his  interesting  lecture  and  experiment,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 

The  President,  on  leaving  the  chair,  congratulated  the  meeting,  which  was  very 
numerous,  on  such  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  a  very  successful  session. 

MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  June  12th,  the  following  gentlemen  wer« 
unanimously  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year :  —  President,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lynch  ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  S.  Brown  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Taylor  ;  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.W.  Wilkinson  5  Auditors,  Mr.  Bingley,  Mr.  Tomlinson. 
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OJT  THE  PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION?-  OP  THE  QUININE  SALTSL 

BT  MR.  B.  W.  OILXa. 

I  Fini>  the  fonowing  statementa  in  a  pamphlet  sedulouslj  distributed  amongst 
the  medical  profession,  for  th^  purpose  of  attaching  the  charges  of  ignorance 
and  fraud  to  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  in  consequence  of  vrhidi  it  is  alleged 
that  a  disgraceful  system  of  adulteration  prevails : — 

**  Citrate  Quinine  and  Iron.— >Many  samples  contain  a  mere  trace  of  quinine^ 
others  none  whaterer.  Qitmidme  is  used  instead  of  quinine,  hence  the  peendo- 
crystalline  salt,  sold  for  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  is  merriy  a  substitute  compar»- 
tively  worthless.    No  test  is  known  at  present  for  detecting  this  fraud. 

"  Quinine. — Sulphate  of  quinine  is  adulterated  with  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  ef 
qninidine,  a  comparatively  worthless  article.  Sulphate  of  quinidine  b  nuumftkctuzed 
in  England  to  a  large  extent." 

^  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  these  gross  aeeuaa*> 
tions,  misrepresenting  as  they  do  the  actual  condition  of  important  medicinal 
preparations ;  but  when  it  is  asserted  that  quinidine  is  so  largely  employed  in 
adulteration,  and  that  there  is  no  means  of  detecting  it,  it  would  seem  a  fitting 
oecaneo  for  bringing  imder  notice  those  tests  which  we  believe  are  prxKticaUy 
su^ffwienty  and  I  therefore  beg  to  submit  a  short  sketch  of  the  processes  upon 
wluch  I  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  the  examination  of  quinine  for  the 
usual  possible  contaminations. 

The^  substances  to  be  looked  for  in  sulphate  of  quinine  are  cinchonia, 
quinidine,  susrar,  salicine,  earthy  salts,  fatty  matter  (the  latter  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Pereira). 

CinchoMa.^Vxjit  two  grains  sulphate  of  quinine  in  a  test  tube,  and  pour  QJ  liq. 
ammonia,  on  it  (to  set  free  the  alkaloid^ ;  and  Q[|  ether,  and  agitate  together. 
If  the  liquid  becomes  clear,  the  absence  of  cinchonia  is  proved ;  cinchonia  being 
insoluble  in  ether,  while  (]^uina  is  soluble  to  the  above  extent. — Dr,  Pemra. 

QuinidMe. — Put  six  grams  sulphate  quina  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  add  to  it 
f^iv  rectified  spirit ;  let  it  maeerate  for  a  few  hours  with  occasional  agitation ; 
decant  accurately  f^ij,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  watch-glass 
until  perfectly  dry.  The  residue  should  weigh  1.2  grains.  If  it  greatly  exceeds 
this  weight  the  presence  of  quinidine  may  be  inferred  (the  absence  of  cinchonia 
having  been  ascertained  by  the  first  experiment). 

Sugar. — Precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quina  with  ammonia,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate.  It  should  be  entirely  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit* 
lamp  without  blackening  towards  the  end  of  the  process — proving  the  absence 
of  soluble  ormnic  matter,  including  sugar. 

Sslictiitf.— -Place  some  of  the  suspected  salt  on  a  porcelain  slab,  and  touch  it 
with  a  rod  moist  with  sulphurie  acid.  The  presence  of  salicine  will  be  indicated 
by  a  bright  red  colour,  while  a  pure  specimen  will  be  unaffected. — Dr,  Penira. 

Earthy  <Sa/^<.— Sulphate  quinme  dissolves  without  residue  in  rectified  spirits; 
as  earthy  salts  generally,  and  especially  sulphate  lime,  are  insoluble  in  this 
menstruum,  they  would  remain  apparent.— Dr.  Pereira. 

Fatty  Matter.—Bj  its  complete  solubility  in  dilute  acids,  the  absence  of  fat 
is  ascertained.— 7)r.  Pereira, 

To  determine  the  presence  of  the  proper  alkaloid  in  citrate  quinine  and  iron, 
precipitate  with  ammonia ;  if  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ether,  cinchonia 
cannot  be  present.  If  the  precipitate  (previously  dried)  dissolves  in  twice  its 
weight  of  boiling  rectified  spirit  without  depositing  anything  as  it  cools,  we  mapr 
be  satisfied  that  quinidine  (which  crystallizes  out  under  these  circumstances)  is 
not  present. 

If  the  sample  under  examination  should  not  answer  satisfactorily  to  these 
tests,  I  should  reject  it  without  further  inquiry ;  if  there  were  any  especial 
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reasons  for  an  exact  analjais,  it  would  of  coarse  be  easy  hj  the  application  of 
the  same  principles  to  separate  and  estimate  quantitatively  either  or  all  of  the 
impurities  in  question.  Althou^  there  is  no  new  discover/  involved  in  the 
foregoing  processes,  I  believe  tfa^t  aome  of  them  have  not  been  published  bef<»e 
in  the  praeticai  form  in  which  they  are  now  presented,  and  if  any  of  them  are 
capable  of  replacement  by  others  more  conveniently  applicable,  no  one  wiU  be 
more  pleased  than  myself  in  being  informed  of  them. 
CUfton,  June  16(&,  1856. 

THE  CHEMICAL  TESTS  FOR  STKTCHMA. 

BT  MB.  WILLIAM  COFICXT. 

» 

Pjbbhaps  theve  is  no  class  of  the  community,  the  attention  of  which  has  beea 
more  properly  arrested  by  the  Rugeley  tragedy,  than  that  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.  To  them  is  entrusted  the  responsibility  of  preparing,  keeping,  or 
dispensing  the  potent  drug,  which,  by  a  verdict  not  of  the  jury  only,  but  almost 
of  the  entire  oountry,  was  the  agent  by  means  of  which  the  poisoner  effected 
his  foul  purpose. 

Whatever  opinions  sAay  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  a  befitting  education  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
•ompeunding  medicines  containing,  in  many  iostances,  ingredients  of  the  most 
energetic  nature,  there  are  none,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  who  would  be 
disposed  to  call  in  question  its  utility.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  edueatioa 
only — it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  Pharmaceutist  should  be  able  to 
reeqgnize  the  potent  agents  which  sorround  him,  by  the  ph}'sical  and  chemical 
properties  which  distinguish  them,  or  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  theic 
ordmary  doses;  th^e  rests  upon  him  a  moral  responsibility:  rigid  and  ua* 
eeasing  care,  order  and  accuracy,  must  ever  be  added  to  chemical  knowledge. 

In  whatever  state  the  recent  event  found  the  knowledge  of  the  Pharmaceutist 
in  regard  to  the  characters  of  stryehnia,  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  it,  that,  now  at  least,  it  is  an  element  of  the  Materia  Medica  with  which  he 
■unr  be  supposed  to  be  e^cially  familiar. 

To  those,  however,  who  have  not  repeated  for  themselves  the  tests  by  which 
it  may  be  infallibly 'recognized,  or  to  those  who,  having  done  so,  are  yet  in 
doubt  as  to  their  delicacy,  the  foUowmg  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

It  is  not  intended  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  whether  strychnia,  after  its 
exhibition  as  a  poison,^  and  when  deaui  has  ensued  from  a  mmimum  quantity-^ 
when  that  quantity  has  been  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  whole  is  absorbed  before 
death  takes  place,  or  whether,  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  advanced  decom- 
position,  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  always  extracted,  but  simply  to  assert  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  chemical  tests;  such  delicacy  indeed  do  they  possess^ 
that  it  may  be  fairly  stated^  that  in  every  case  where  these  give  no  indications, 
one  of  three  things  must  obtain — either  that  no  strychnia  had  been  taken,  or, 
that  it  cannot  always  be  extracted,  or,  that  the  process  adopted  for  its  elimina- 
tioa  was  iaoltf . 

Organic  poisons,  as  a  class,  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  less  readily 
recoverable,  and  even  when  obtained,  to  be  with  much  less  certainty  distan- 
gvehed  than  the  inorganic.  Every  practical  Chemist  knows,  that  when  some 
of  these  have  entered  into  combinaticm  with  other  substances,  more  especially 
gallic  or  taniuo  acids,  they  are  separated  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  de- 
tection of  strychnia,  however,  is  less  uncertain ;  perhaps  there  is  no  substance 
with  which  the  toxicobgist,  has]  to  deal,  not  excepting  arsenic,  which  displays 
such  distinct  and  constant  features  as  this^ 

The  principle  <^  the  tests  is  the  supjply  of  nascent  oxygen ;  aloiost  any  sub- 
fitanee^  therefore,  which  will  suf^y  thu  element,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric 
aeid»  is  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  same  in  princiole  is  the  application  of 
the  g^mnie  cunent  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Letheby,  which,  moreover,  has  tho  ad- 
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vantage  of  being  free  from  all  fallacy  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  other 
bodies. 

There  are  two  conditions  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  test— that  the 
strychnia  should  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  dryness,  and  that  the  sulphuric  add 
employed  should  be  concentrated,  not  of  a  lesser  specific  gravity  than  1.840. 
An  acid  whose  density  is  1.500  is  still  better. 

The  substances  hitherto  employed  are  binoxide  of  lead,  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, chlorate  of  potash,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  According  to  my  experi- 
ments the  chlorate  of  potash  is  the  least  valuable,  much  better  the  binoxiae  of 
lead,  better  still  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  best  of  all,  bichromate  of  potash. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  the  preparation  of  a  solution  of  strychnia  of  de- 
terminate stren^h — one  grain  in  500  minims  is  a  convenient  proportion.  The 
solution  is  readily  effected  by  using  equal  proportions  of  rectified  spirit  and 
distilled  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Place  one  minim  of  this  solution  upon  a  clean  white  porcelain  capsule,  and 
evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat  to  dryness,  now  add  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
intimately  mix ;  introduce  a  small  fragment  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  draw 
it  across  the  spot.     Where  the  quantity  of  strychnia  is  as  great  as  in  this 
experiment,  i.e,  the  T^th  of  a  grain,  a  saturated  solution  of  the  bichromate 
may  be  used,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  better,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  it 
judiciously ;  a  pointed  glass  rod  is  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  enough  allowed 
to  remain  upon  it  without  dropping ;  wherever  the  point  of  this  touches  the 
mixture^  the  colour  is  developed.    This  colour  is  blue,  which  is  succeeded  by 
purple,  crimson,  red,  and  green,  the  latter  in  some  instances  being  eventually 
replaced  by  yellow.  (These  colours  are  well  seen  if  a  small  fragment  of  strychnia 
be  placed  in  a  narrow  test  tube,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  added 
to  smear  the  inner  surface  on  inclining  and  turning  the  tube  about.    A  little 
pounded  bichromate  of  potash  being  introduced,  and  the  tube  held  so  as  to  trail 
the  acid  over  it,  the  most  magnificent  colours  are  brought  out.)      A  given 
quantity  of  the  solution  is  now  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  distilled 
water,  each  minim  then  containing  a  thousandth  part  of  a  grain ;  firom  the 
solution  thus  formed,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  others  of  any  degree  of  dilution  that 
may  be  desired.    This  dilution  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
1— 500,000tlipart  of  a  grain  may  be  faintly  detected,  beyoAd  which  I  have  not 
succeeded.    The  method  by  which  this  latter  quantity  was  shown,  is  as  follows : 
prepare  a  solution  of  such  a  strength  that  one  minim  shall  exactly  equal  the 
1 — 125,000lh  of  a  grain.    Draw  out  a  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore  to  such  a 
degree  of  fineness,  that  twenty  drops  from  it  shall  equal  five  minims.    Allow 
one  of  these  drops  (i.  e.  a  quarter  of  a  minim  iz  1 -500,000th  of  a  grain)  to 
fall  in  the  centre  of  the  capsule.    Evaporate  carefully  without  stimng,  and 
test  as  before.   ^  The  strychnia   will  be  found,  upon  close  inspection,  to  have 
collected  itself  into  a  ring  more  or  less  complete ;  wherever  this  is  crossed  by 
the  test,  the  colour  may  be  faintly  seen.    The  object  of  using  a  quarter  of  a 
minim,  is  to  circumscribe  the  deposit ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  not  stirred 
during  evaporation.    No  chemist  would  perhaps  be  disposed  to  assert  an  opinion 
upqfa  the  faint  colour  afforded  by  this  experiment,  which  is  only  put  fortii  as  an 
evijtlence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  test. 

Antinumy  was  found  in  the  body  of  Cook.  A  question  arose  as  to  what  eflfbct 
this  might  have  in  causing  the  elimination  of  the  poison,  either  through  the 
kidneys  or  other  channels ;  or  supposing  some  strychnia  still  to  remain,  to  what 
extent  it  would  mask  or  prevent  the  action  of  the  tests.  The  latter  part  ot 
this  question  is,  I  think,  undoubtedlv  disposed  of.  The  most  decisive  expe- 
riments^ on  this  point  are  perhaps  those  of  Mr.  Rodgers.  In  all  cases  the 
strychnia  appears  to  have  been  recovered  unchanged.  Whatever  effect  the  pre- 
sence of  antimonpr,  in  any  of  its  combinations,  might  seem  to  have  while  in 
actual  contact  with  strychnia,  there  need  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it  mav  be 
separated  from  it,  and  even  shown,  more  or  less  distinctly,  while  mixed  with  it. 
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It  may  be  here  observed,  that  although  the  suggestion  claimed  attention  from 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  both  per  »e  and  in  reference  to  the  culprit,  it 
-was  one  which  has  been  truly  said,  would  not,  at  any  other  time,  have  received 
a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  chemist  to  apply  the  tests  for  any 
body,  at  least  in  toxicological  inquiries,  while  others,  which  may  by  possibility 
be  separated  from  it,  are  still  present. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  good  has  arisen  out  of  the  inquiry  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  is  something  yet  to  learn  about  it.  One  thing  has 
been  undoubtedly  shown — that  the  solubility  of  strychnia  (in  water)  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  presence  of  tartar  emetic. 

The  following  experiments  may  not  be  uninteresting : — 

1.  One  grain  of  strychnia  and  ten  crains  of  tartar  emetic  were  boiled  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  Nearly  a  clear  solution  was  obtained.  When  cold, 
crystals  were  deposited,  which,  on  being  tested,  showed  the  presence  of  both 
antimony  and  strychnia,  the  latter  almost  more  distinctly  than  by  itself.  The 
crystals  were  remarkable ;  they  were  neither  the  prismatic  crystals  of  strychnia^ 
nor  the  octahedra  of  tartar  emetic,  but  apparently  some  combination  of  the 
two  substances. 

2.  One  ^rain  of  strychnia  and  ten  grains  of  the  orange  sulphuret  of  antimony 
were  boiled  as  before.  When  cool,  no  crystals  were  obtained,  but  simply  a 
deposit,  apparently  identical  with  the  sulphuret.  On  testing  this,  the  presence 
of  strychnia  was  shown  even  through  the  orange-coloured  mass.  The  object  of 
usins  this  substance  was  to  learn  wnether  antimony,  when  in  combination  with 
sulphur,  a  circumstance  not  unlikely  to  happen  in  the  decomposing  body  of  Cook^ 
would  in  any  way  affect  the  strychnia. 

3.  One  grain  of  strychnia  and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic  were  boiled  in  two 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  Very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  strychnia  dissolved. 
No  crystals  were  deposited  on  cooling,  but  a  slieht  amorphous  deposit,  rich  in 
antimony,  had  collected  upon  the  surface  of  the  £sh.  A  portion  of  the  liQuid 
was  evaporated  and  tested  for  strychnia,  which  was  shown  most  distinctly.  The 
liquid  was  now  examined  for  antimony;  on  adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen  very 
fiiint  traces  were  shown;  for  greater  certainty,  some  of  the  liquid  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  clean  Marsh's  apparatus — antimoniuretted  hydrogen  was  obtained, 
which,  being  burnt,  aflbrded  a  stain,  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  anti- 
mony. To  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  ammonia  was  added ;  after  a  short  dme,  long 
shinmg  needles  were  formed,  these,  being  separated  by  filtration,  were  found  to 
be  strychnia. 

Perhaps  the  point  most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  experiment,  is  the  greatly 
increasea  solubility  of  strychnia  in  presence  of  antimony,  which  gives  rise  to 
thoughts  as  to  what  might  take  place  mthe  yet  living  body —how  far  the  system 
might  be  drained  of  the  poison  by  the  energetic  eliminating  powers  of  antimony. 
Kot  unworthy  of  attention  also  is  the  nature  of  the  compound  formed,  and 
which  is  retained  in  the  solution. 

4.  A  drop  of  a  solution,  which  contained  the  ^i^th  part  of  a  grain  in  each 
drop,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  capsule  and  carefully  evaporated ;  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  was  added  and  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  these 
were  intimately  mixed ;  on  adding  the  bichromate  of  potash  very  indistinct 
evidence  of  strychnia  was  given.  By  using  more  bichromate  of  potash  and  a 
Uttle  more  acid,  the  colour  was  somewhat  more  developed,  but  only  for  an 
instant,  the  whole  quidcly  becoming  green.  On  repeating  this  experiment 
several  times,  in  varying  proportions,  it  was  found,  that  although  the  evidence 
of  strychnia  was  rarely  entirely  lost,  it  did  not  give  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
presence.  Thus  it  was,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  in  the  earlier  experiments, 
the  presence  of  antimony  (tartar  emetic  ?)  was  supposed  to  invalidate  and  render 
the  teat  useless.  But,  as  before  observed,  no  chemist  would  think  of  testing 
for  a  substance  under  circumstances  like  these.  There  is  a  long  list  ox 
tabstances  which  would  act  in  a  similar  manner,  in  fact,  any  body  capable  of 
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aevjudkang  tile  chwmito  add  Hbewted  by  tbe  snlphwric,  in*!  mar  tfce  test  mow 
Of  lesB.  In  this  vnstanee)  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  oxide  of  antimony  set  at 
liberty  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  raised  to  a  higher  oxide  (antimonic  acid)  at  tW 
expense  of  the  chromic  acid.  The  strychnia,  however,  in  erery  case  remains 
tmchan^,  and  is  there  still— by  supersatuffating  with  ammonia,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Rodgers,  and  agitating  with  chloroform,  the  strychnia  is  recavered,  i&ii» 
WOT  the  worse  for  its  compamoBship.  ^ 

Discarding  theory,  an  experiment  was  made  to  ascertain  whether,  after  the 
coioora  have  been  produced  in  the  ordinarpr  manner,  the  strychnia  may  even 
then  be  reproduced,  which  ended  in  a  negative  result.        ^ 

To  determine  further,  whether  the  prevention  or  ■nsking'  of  the  test,  when 
tartar  emetic  was  present,  really  depended  upon  the  oxide  of  antimony,  an 
experiment  was  made,  in  which  bitartrate  of  potash  was  added,  in  lieu  of  the  taij-' 
tar-emetic— these  elements  (potash  and  tartaric  acid)  being  in  combination  with 
tke  antimony.  As  anticipated,  no  eflfect  whatever  was  produced,  the  colours' 
oominfif  OQt  as  perfectly  as  though  this  body  had  not  been  present. 

While  these  experiments  were  being  proceeded  with,  a  bottle  containing* 
strychnia  and  some  strong  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  was  brought  to- 
me by  Mr.  Joh»  RandsJl^  of  Portraan  Street,  who  had  mixed  these  mgredients 
together,  and  bad  submitted  the  mixture  to  an  elevated  temperature  for  some 
hoors,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  effect  this  agent  might  have  upon  the  poison, 
as  one  with  which  the  latter  might  come  into  contact^  is  the  case  of  decern* 
posing  struetores.  On  evaporating  a  small  portion  of  it  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
testing  in  the  usual  manner,  no  sattsiactorj  cnridence  of  strychnia  was  aflforded, 
less  even  than  in  the  case  of  tartar  emetic.  Believing  that  this  result^  might 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  acting  analogously  to  the  oxide  of  antimony, 
a  little  dilute  acid  was  added  to  a  portion  of  the  same  solution.  The  sulfrfrar 
separated;  cm  filtering  the  liquid,  and  evaporating  a  little  of  the  filtrate  and 
testing  it  as  usual,  the  presence  of  strychnia  became  distinctly  evident. 

SL  Mar^s  HMpitaL 

Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  a  letter,  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
smned  W.  B.  Herapath,  has  come  under  my  notice.  ^ 

This  eminent  toxologist  states  that  by  the  formation  of  lodo-strychiune  "  it 
is  possible  to  recognize  the  10,000th  part  of  a  grain  of  strychina  in  solution.*' 

The  crystals  are  recognised  by  their  optical  properties  when  examined  by  the 
polarizing  microscope. 

PUMP  WATER. 

Ws  have  oflen  stood  and  contemplated  a  parisli  pump,  with  its  stream^  so 
bright,  so  pure,  always  ready  to  flow  when  wanted,  and  then  reserving  itself  for 
the  next  comer.  The  neighbours  send  their  pitchers  to  be  filled,  small  boys 
quench  their  thirst  at  the  iron  ladle;  the  water  supplied  by  the  Companies  may 
be  good  enouffh  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  for  the  luxury  of  a  refreshinj^ 
draught  of  briint  spring  water,  everybody  goes  or  sends  to  the  pomp.  Truoi  it 
ia  rather  har^  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  washing,  but  sprinc;  water  is 
usually  hard,  and  to  the  taste  it  is  no  worse  on  that  account,  or  if  it  were  it 
mi92;ht  be  soflened  by  boiling.  The  fireedom  from  organic  impurity  (vulgarly 
called  dirt),  mid  the  limpid  brightneas,  constitute  its  attraction,  and  the  pun^  is 
aurely  a  public  benefactor.. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  train  of  thouffht  a  doubt  arose.  Why  is  the  water 
so  bright  and  pure?  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  The  locality  would  lead  to  a 
diflerent  supposition,  for  almost  under  the  pump-handle  there  is  an  iron  gratings 
the  receptacle  of  the  muddy  contents  of  the  gutter — the  washing  of  the  street— 
the  filth  from  the  neijehbouring  houses,  running  down  the  sewer  into  the  Thames; 
and  jet  the  water  from  the  pump  is  clear  as  crystal.  Does  this  arise  from  a 
proTisioa  o£  nature— tiie  filtration  of  the  water  through  thftsoil,  or  is  theqr*tMa 


of  draiiMige  vperfeetM  tie  arteriil  circvlsikm  is  theboil^^  wUdk  alloira  tike 
pum  blood  to  pareae  its  coorae  ancoBtaninal^ed,  whHe  an  impaaw  stream  pasies 
through  the  storaaeh  and  intestines?  Satisfied  with  this  expkmation  of  the 
mTstery,  the  pump  regained  our  confidence.  This  was  rather  confirmed  than 
otkerwise,  by  an  accident  which  occurred  a  few  years  a^.  The  water  of  one  of 
the  parish  pumps  was  found  to  be  foul.  It  was  discoloured,  and  had  an 
offensive  smell.  A  sewer  in  the  neighbourhood  had  recently  been  repaired^  and 
it  was  found  that  by  carelessness  or  accident  during  this  process,  an  esc£^e  of 
sewage  liquor  into  the  well  had  taken  place.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  purify 
the  well,  but  to  no  pnrpose;  &  commanieation  had  been  opened  befcweoi  the 
sewer  and  the  wett,  the  mischief  f^peared  to  admit  of  Be  lemedy,  and  it  was 
found  neeeBsaory  to  remove  the  hancble  of  the  pumpc 

Other  cases  hare  occurred  in  which  a  temporary  inmurity  of  the  waAer  has 
been  observed  during  the  summer  when  a  welt  has  been  aunest  dry,  or  from  some 
casualty  which  has  been  discovered  and  rectified.  From  these  circumstances,  and 
the  supposed  purity  of  the  pump  water  in  general,  it  was  naturally  inferred  that, 
fi>r  all  practical  purposes^  the  cnance  of  contamination  was  sufficiently  guarded 
against,  and  that  accidents  of  Uie  kind  referred  to  were  of  rare  occurrence,,  aad 
ki  general,  easily  rectified. 

Doi^t  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  this  view  of  the  case.  Dr.  ThomsoHf 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  parish  of  Mu7lebone,  has  directed  his  atteifr^ 
tion  to  this  suWect,  and  has  chemically  examined  the  water  of  severai  oi  the 
parish  wells.  On  inquiry  in  different  districts  it  is  ascertained  that  these 
caaaakies  are  not  unn'equent ;  and  since  the  publication  of  a  caution  to  the 
parishioners  in  the  weekly  sanitary  reports,  several  samples  of  well  water  have 
been  brought  to  Dr.  Thomson,  containing  in  suspension  fcecal  matter  and  other 
organic  impurities,  obviously  derived  for  the  sewers.  From  the  sabjoined 
extracts  of  Dr.  Thomson's  reports^  it  would  appear  that  the  water  supplied  by 
the  water  companieff  at  the  present  time  is  in  general  less  impure  than  the  well 
water  of  the  metropolis,  the  latter  having  been  found,  in  several  localities  where 
it  has  been  eicamined,  to  be  unfit  for  domestic  use. 

The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  affecting  as  it  does  the  pubnc 
health,  and  the  result  of  the  chemical  analyses  sbows  the  necessity  of  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  water,  whether  from  wells  or  other  sources^  especially 
in  crowded  localities. 

WATEB.— WELLS.— (i2«poi^  Maxf  la) 

BT  B.9LTHOM80K,  HLJi* 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that,  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  gmrdian 
in  some  measure  of  the  public  health,  I  should  bring  before  my  fdlow-parishwners 
such  conclusions  as  result  from  laborious  investigation,  and  vrbich  seem  to  me  to 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  health  of  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  diStt- 
culty  of  discriminatiDg  between  wholesome  and  pernicioos  alimentary  substaneea. 
It  was  with  this  object  in  view  that  the  previous  Heports  have  contained  allusiow 
to  the  condition  of  water  and  milk,  as  employed  by  the  community  in  this  PJjn»h. 
FiBdfaig  that  considerable  use  is  made  of  the  forty-four  pump  waters  distrximtea 
throughout  the  district,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  are  P^"*  "IJ* 
wholesome,  I  have  analysed  one  well  from  each  sub-distriet,  and  now  present  the 
results  to  the  Vestry,  in  order  that  the  impure  sonree  of  sudi  supplies  may  oe 
thoroughly  understood;  and  that  henceforth  their  domestic  employment  may  De 
avoided  by  aU  those  who  value  health  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  hlwsini^ 
and  as  a  girt  which,  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  may  he  said  to  holtf,  m 
some  respects,  in  our  own  keeping.  When  we  evaporate  half  a  gallon  of  rain  ynx^ 
in  a  white  basin,  and  examine  what  remains,  we  shall  find  msignillcwat  tracwoj 
raots  deposited  on  the  clean  surface ;  when  the  same  bulk  of  rtyer  w^r  has  ttoiiea 
•way,  a  distinct  residue  is  apparent,  which  varies  in  amount  m  oirorwit  stewnw 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  the  current  travels  j  Imt  whenwe 
examine  an  equal  volume  of  well  water,  especially  in  a  city,  the  reminder  »  ««* 
paratively  enormous.    The  expUwiation  of  the  differences  is  sufflcientty  sunpie. 
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The  water  in  each  of  the  three  instances  was  originally  derived  from  the  clouds ; 
the  rain  water  could  only  dissolve  such  traces  of  soluble  materials  as  it  met  with  in 
its  descent  through  the  atmosphere,  while  the  river  water,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  earth  and  taking  up  all  soluble  substances  which  it  encountered  in  its  course, 
became  moie  impure  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  channel  within  certain  limits. 
City  well  water  is  the  most  impure  of  all,  b^use  it  has  fallen  on  areas  and  streets 
teeming  with  animal  refUse,  both  solid  and  fluid,  in  various  stages  of  decay ;  it  has 
penetrated  the  soil  saturated  with  disgusting  excretions  and  d^ris,  and,  dilatorily 
infusing,  has  ultimately  been  detained  in  the  pits  which  have  been  sunk  under  the 
name  of  wells,  and  which  are  therefore  filled  with  the  drainage  of  the  filthy  city 
surface.  Not  only,  however,  do  these  wells  contain  the  drainage  of  the  surface,  but 
they  are  likewise  contaminated  with  the  oozing  sewage  which  penetrates  through 
the  contiguous  porous  drams,  and  sometimes  makes  its  way  in  such  quantities  into 
the  wdls  as  to  render  the  water  obnoxious  to  the  eye  and  likewise  to  the  sense  of 
smell.  This  has  recently  occurred  in  one  of  the  O^^ord  Street  wells,  and  while  the 
fact  aflbrds  strong  evidence  of  the  unwholesome  character  of  the  pump  water,  it 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  preventing  the  sewage  fh>m  percolating  the  sub- 
soil of  London  through  brick  drains  and  porous  pipes,  since  by  such  imperfect  means 
of  conduit  the  organic  debris  of  the  population  is  retained  in  the  saturated  spongy 
soil  under  our  feet,  to  pour  forth  its  noxious  exhalations  during  the  heats  of 
summer,  and  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  with  the  essence  of 
disease.  The  following  table  contains  a  view  of  the  composition  of  six  wells,  from 
different  sub-districts.  The  ingredients  are  stated  in  degrees  or  grains  of  impurity 
per  gallon. 


Sab-districts  , 

Oifiaiiio  Impurity  .. 
Inorganic  Impurity 

Total  Impurity  


1. 

All 
Souls. 

II. 

Caven- 
dish 
Square. 

III. 
Rectory 

IV. 

St. 
Mary. 

o 

25.76 
121.84 

o 

19.44 
67.92 

0 

16.84 
62.16 

0 

25.2 
75.28 

o 

147.60 

o 

87.86 

0 

66. 

o 
100.48 

V. 


Christ  Church. 


Thames 

at 

Thames 

I  Ditton 


30.00 
64.40 


9 

944 


88.20 
80.64 


113.84 


2.44S 
18.0« 


20.54 


The  wells  are  situated  as  under: — 

L  Great  Titchfield  Street,  corner  of  Mortimer  Street  II.  Marylebone  Lane,  at 
Oxford  Street.  III.  High  Street,  near  St.  Marylebone  Church.  IV.  At  St.  Mary's 
Churchyard.  V.  New  Street,  Dorset  Square,  and  Earl  Street,  Lisson  Grove.  The 
composition  of  Thames  Ditton  water,  as  supplied  during  April  by  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Company,  is  Introduced  in  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
On  exaniining  the  nature  of  the  pump  organic  matter,  I  have  extracted  from  it  much 
nitric  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia.  I  made  a  quantitative  estimation  of 
the  ammonia  in  the  Earl  Street,  Lisson  Grove  water,  and  found  it  to  be  equal  to 
.715  grains  of  gaseous  ammonia  in  the  gallon,  equal  to  2.02  grains  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  produce  of  the  animal  d^ris,  and  if  we  consider 
it  as  derived  from  urine,  which  of  all  animal  products  supplies  ammonia  in  abundance* 
and  with  the  greatest  facility,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  equivalent  to  109  grains  of  urine 
in  every  gallon  of  water :  this  is  independent  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  would  pro- 
bablv  indicate  the  presence  of  as  much  more  of  the  same  excretion  as  that  stated. 
In  all  of  the  wells  which  I  have  examined  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities,  I 
have  detected  invariably  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  a  sure  index  of  the  contamination 
of  these  waters  with  those  portions  of  animals  which  are  thrown  00"  by  nature  as 
hurtful  to  their  systems.  From  these  facts,  and  from  a  large  coUection  of  analyses 
of  city  well  waters  detailed  in  my  Report  to  the  Board  of  Health  (1855),  and  from  the 
influence  which  impure  water  has  been  proved  to  exercise  in  the  production  of 
disease,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  shallow  well 
waters  of  London  are  to  be  deprecated  for  domestic  consumption.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  shut  them  up  from  public  use  and  to  employ  them  for  wasliing  or 
watering  the  streets. 
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WELlS.'^CReport,  Jwu  7.) 

The  facto  contained  in  the  last  Report,  with  retpect  to  the  nature  of  the  rarfaoe- 
diainage,  so  frequently  used  for  domestic  purposes  under  the  false  term  of  spring 
water,  has,  I  am  glad  to  find,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  community.  I  have 
examined  other  two  wells  in  the  parish,  one  situated  in  High  Street,  Marjlebone, 
and  the  other  in  JDevonshire  Street,  both  being  attached  to  prirate  houses.  The 
composition  of  Thames  water  from  above  Teddington  Lock,  as  supplied  bj  the 
Southwark  Company,  by  a  mean  of  five  experiments  made  monthly  during  the 
present  year,  is  added  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  while  a  column  is  devoted  to  the 
constitution  of  2x)ch  Katrine  water,  which  is  upon  the  pomt  of  being  supplied  to 
Glasgow,  in  pUce  of  the  water  of  the  Clyde,  although  the  water  of  the  latter  river 
contains  only  half  the  impurity  of  Thames  water.  The  ingrediento  are  stated  in 
degrees  or  grains  per  gallon. 


Devonshire 
Street 
WelL 

High  Street 

Thames. 

Looh 
Katrine. 

Oi)Banic  Impurity 

inoiiffsnio  Impurity 

17.40 
86.92 

45.00 
100.4 

18.42 

• 
1.41 

Total  Imporitj'  .  ......... 

• 
104.82 

162.00 

19.78 

0 

8.28 

1 

The  subject  of  a  pure  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  although  it  has  occupied 
much  attention,  is  deserving  of  a  still  more  patient  study  by  the  general  public  than 
it  has  yet  received.  The  fatal  experiments  which  have  been  so  long  carried  on  to 
the  south  of  the  Thames,  by  the  use  of  impure  water,  are  likelv  now  to  receive  their 
true  interpretation  from  the  recent  investigation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who  have 
shown  that  the  death-rate  from  cholera,  in  houses  supplied  with  water  from 
Thames  Ditton,  was  about  3}  per  1000  inhabitants,  while  it  amounted  to  13  per 
1000  in  houses  using  water  mixed  with  sewage  from  the  river  at  Yauxhall,  and 
in  which  I  detected  huge  quantities  of  animal  excretions.  The  question  still 
remains,  to  what  rate  would  the  mortality  have  fallen  if  the  inhabitanto  had  been 
using  water  approximating  to  the  compo4ition  of  tliat  of  Loch  Katrine. — Monthly 
Report  on  the  Health  and  Climate  of  St,  Marylebone. 
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Thb  appearance  of  a  small  parcel  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  Bhatany  Boot  in  the 
London  drug  market,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  gave  me  occasion  to  make  a  comparative 
investigation  of  it  with  the  well-known  Bhatany  Boot  of  commerce. 

The  newly  imported  drug  was,  as  is  usual  in  English  wholesale  trade,  dis- 
tinguished with  the  name  of  the  place  of  exportation,  and  called  SavaniUa  Rhatany^ 
or,  as  in  more  recent  importations,  [Neva]  Granada  Bhatany. 

The  pharmacopoBias  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  French,  sanction  the 
use  of  the  root,  exclusively  of  Krameria  triandra;  while  the  Codex  admits  the  root  of 
JTr.  Ixhie.  The  root  of  the  first  plant  is  generally  known  under  the  simple  name 
of  Rhatany  Root  {Radix  Ratanhia)  ;  that  of  the  second  plant  is  distinguished  by 
French  druggists  as  West  Indian  Rhatany  (Radix  Ratanhia  AntiUarvm),  under  which 
name,  brief  and  somewhat  superficial  descriptions  of  it  may  be  found  in  some 
scientific  journals.  The  most  detailed  account,  referring,  however,  only  to  its 
external  appearance  and  characters,  is  that  given  by  Guibourt  (^Dictionaire  dee 
Droyuee  eimpUe  et  compoeA^  1829,  tome  iv.,  376),  as  derived  partly  from  his  own 
investigation  of  specimens  found  in  French  commerce,  and  partly  from  observations 
made  on  the  spot  by  Tussac,  who  published  a  description  of  it,  with  a  figure,  in  his 
Floro  dee  Antulee, 

Besides  this  West  Indian  Bhatany,  which  almost  always  occurs  in  trade  per  se, 

*  BoUmitehe  ZeUuing,  8  and  10  Aug.,  1865. 
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we  find  sometimes  among  ordfauny  Bhrntsny  other  roots,  evidently  derived  from 
dUBmeot  species,  though  belooging  to  ttie  same  genms.  Krametia  argentea  and  J&. 
linearis  have  heea  named  as  the  origin  of  these  roots.  I  have  not,  however,  yet 
aocceeded  in  distinguishing  with  certainty  tliese  latter  roots,  although  with  a 
£fivoarable chance  fordoing  soi,  having  had  within  a  few  months  as  much  as  BOOOlbs. 
•of  geottine  lihatai^  Wore  my  eyes,  with  liber^  of  searching  it  over.  I  may 
therefore  prononnce  the  admixture  of  those  two  roots  as,  at  all  events,  of  but  rare 
oocurrenoe.  An  intentional  or  fraudulent  adulteration  of  the  drug  is  not  easily 
^jarried  out,  on  aocpoot  of  -the  characteristic  colour  which  the  genuine  rhatany 
possesses.  Aliutiay  has,  however,  notioed  such  an  one.  He  found  among  some 
^nuine  rhatany,  pieces  of  a  yellowish-red  root,  having  a  rough  uneven  surface,  a 
dean  fracture,  and  a  soft  wood.  Its  origin  is  unknowi^  and  he  describes  it  briefly 
as  Radix  JlatafUucB  aptaia, 

Krameria  triandra,  discovered  by  Ruiz  and  Favon,  grows  In  Pern  and  Bolivia, 
half-way  up  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  exported  from  Lima  chiefly 
to  tke  ports  of  Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
any  farther  distribution  of  this  plant  on  the  South  American  continent. 

Krmmeria  Iteine  was  first  found  by  Loffliag  on  the  continent,  so  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  Antilles.  But  its  exportation  takes  place  from  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe,  whence  it  is  sent  to  France. 

As  the  port  of  Savanilla  (12^  2  )  is  in  New  Granada,  at  the  month  of  one  of  the 
lateral  branches  of  the  river  Magdalena,  which  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  it  is 
situated  in  a  part  of  America  where  Krameria  triandra  has  not  yet  been  found. 
This  circumstance  justified  the  supposition  that  the  Savanilla  Rhatany  might  be 
derived  from  another  species;  a  supposition  which,  after  a  careful  comparative 
examination  of  a  quantity  of  ISQlbs.  of  this  drug,  I  am  warranted  in  sj^itya^  has 
become  a  certainty.*  . 

Both  kinds  of  Rhatany,  namely  that  fix>m  the  ports  of  Fern  and  that  from 
^vanilla,  have  hitherto  been  exported  in  serous  of  180  to  200  lbs. 


*  With  regard  to  the  botanical  distribution  of  the  genus  Kfwnerioj  we  find  in  Asa  Gri^^s 
Ctnera  of  tAs  Planta  of  2As  VmUd  StateSf  ii.  225,  some  sliort  Temarka  under  the  head  of 
Er  kmoedata,  Torre^.  As  for  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  thore  are  at  present  foarteen  well- 
detenntned  species  of  this  gvnns,  viz:'^ 

i  fr«m  BnA Kr.pUOra,  Sprmg.    Mam  Otfri.,  2,  p.  157. 

*"  9rmnd^bra,A.  St.  tiiL   J'Jor.Mnu.mmid^ 

tam.ii.,  p.  72,^97. 
"   rwciffdia,  A.  St.  HiL 
**   1<mentOM,  A.  St.  Hil. 
^   Btyrickiit  Hb.  Lehm. 

3  from  Fern  «*   triandra,^uizet?«7,  -Ffor. /Vtw., i.,  tab.  98. 

•*  fineana,BiiisetPav.    /'for.  P«n«©.,  i.,  tab.  94. 
"   citfpidnta,PresL    .fie/t^.  ^oenL,  il  lOa. 
J  fimn  IfindoD  ^..^...^^ — .^.    <*   smamdjfiora.    Flor.  Mex.,  ic.  ined. 

**  pomc^lora,    Flor.  l/iex.,  ic.  ined. 
^^   cutotaeo.    Hook,  in  App.  ad  B.  Vov.,  t.  5. 

2  from  the  17s8t  Indies    **  cytitoides,  CurtM,    7c.  4,  t.  590. 

**   Ixincy  L.,  p.  177  (ocean  also  near  Oumaaa,  sa 
B.  America.) 
1  from  Tloriaa,T«as,  ft  Arkansas  «   Umoeohta^Tomy.    AaaQiiy,(7aMnB,ii.225, 
_  tab.  185,  166. 

The  species  called  by  liarttns,  m  bis  PI»iMK!flynMie,  Kr.  argmtea^lham  been  nnaUe  (o  find. 
Aug.  Sl  Hiiaire,  who  asuallv  entets  so  maoh  ioto  detail,  mentioiia  nothiag  about  the  use  of 
the  roots  ef  the  BrasiUan  species ;  and  Be  CandoUe,  in  spealciag  of  Krameria  triandra,  only 
saja  that  the  root  is  officinal.  Tussac  gives  a  littks  more  information  in  his  Flor,  A  miiUarwn,  in 
wiiich  work  (tab.  15,  ilg.  10,  11)  he  figures  an  entire  root  and  also  a  portion  of  a  root  of  Kr. 
Jwiaes  he  also  gives  some  aocoant  of  its  uses  in  the  coantrics  where  prodnced.  Asa  Gny  men- 
tions (1.  c.)  that  the  root  of  Kr.  kmeeokUa,  Toirey,  freqnently  three  feet  long,  is  often  substituted 
in  the  south  (rf  the  United  Sutes  for  the  root  imported  from  Pern,  bat  he  gives  no  deseiiption  of 
It.  In  tiie  Fhra  of  North  America  of  Drs.  Torrey  and  Aaa  Gray,  we  ind,  howewr,  when 
speakmg  of  the  noperties  and  vffiKts  of  the  Peruvian  Rhatany,  that  **  the  roots  of  Kr.  laneeolaia 
are  eridowed  with  similar  propertiee  as  the  roots  of  Kr.  triandra."  I  am  hidebted  to  the  verbal 
Qonununioatwn  of  my  friead  Dr.  Matthes  for  the  infinnstifln  that  daring  a  naUenee  of  many 
yeew  in  Teaas,  ha  had  Jnowa  bat  isw  inataooas  of  the  xoot  of  JCr.  laneeolaia,  there  a  common 
plant,  being  used  in  mediosB. 
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For  the  sake  of  Iwerity,  I  tball  de8%iuite  tfaa  Pemvian  root  Aiyto  JRhatat^  a  name 
nnder  which  it  figorea  in  the  £nf  Ush  official  liats  of  importi;  tlie  new  drug  I  ahail 
call  Sa»a*Ula.  Rhatany. 

The  opinion  of  Mettenheimer  {Archw,  der  R&otm^  53,  IT.  180)  that  it  is  almost 
Impoflsible  for  Madix  Canary  to  ooote  into  trade  as  a  spurious  rhatanj,  as  supposed 
V  Wiggers,  I  perfectlj  agree  with.  The  diilereBce  between  the  two  roots  is  too 
Mriking  not  to  be  observed  at  onoe. 

The  seron  of  SavaniUa  RbAtany  which  I  examined,  consisted  entirely  of  one  sort^ 
while  in  most  serons  of  Fayta  Rhatany  I  have  observed  that,  apart  thnn  the  dif- 
foenoe  which  might  occur  in  the  same  root  when  collected  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  or  when  exported  from  diffisreut  places,  it  varied  very  materially  in  the  same 
seron,  young  and  old  root-stocke  differing  greatly  in  the  oolosr,  size,  number,  and 
length  of  their  roots,  being  all  mixed  together. 

Droggists  are  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  two  sorts  of  Payta  Khatany,  ^ine 
flort  stumpy  or  jtftor^  and  another  designated  as  umg.  If  the  root-diggers  bestow  the 
aeedful  care  in  removing  the  roots  from  the  soil,  the  long  variety  of  ^e  drug  will 
Ite  obtained;  while  in  the  short,  stumpy,  orchompy  form,  it  is  plainly  indicated  that 
ihe  shrubs  have  been  torn  from  the  soil  with  loroe,  and  that  sufficient  regard  has 
Aot  been  had  carefully  to  extract  the  long,  creeping  root.  The  lomg  Rhatany  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  short  or  stumpy  variety.  The  stumpy  sort  occurs  in  pieoes,  from  the 
lower  part  of  wliich  proceed  nunerous  roots,  some  running  in  a  perpendicular,  but 
more  in  a  tolerably  regular  horixontal  direction.  The  aerial  stem  varies  very  much 
in  length  and  thidcness,  as  do  likewise  the  length,  thickness,  number,  and  direction 
of  the  roots.  In  most  cases,  the  stem  of  the  Rliatany  plant  is  cut  oflf  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground;  its  thickness  varies  from  ^  of  an  inch  to  3  inches;  it  is  not 
always  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  frequently  irregular  and  knotty.  One  seron  con- 
tained roots  evidently  collected  with  very  little  care,  since  to  some  of  them,  branched 
or  simple  stems  from  1  to  2  feet  loi^g  were  still  attached.  The  longest  aerial  stem 
irhich  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  measured  26  inches.  Anotlier  and  upright 
stem  whose  base  of  Z^  inches  in  diameter,  branched  into  three  nearly  equal  shoots, 
was  covered  here  and  there,  and  especially  on  its  broken  ends,  with  a  grey 
epidermis,  upon  which,  besides  some  blackish  Ksmicarier,  there  was  a  dark -fruited 
Lteidsa,  with  a  green  tliallus.  Another  seron  contained  principally  the  roots  and 
items  of  younger  plants,  which,  at  scarcely  one  inch  above  the  ground,  had  divided 
into  numerous  branches  and  twigs,  the  latter  clothed  with  a  douse  covering  of  long^ 
nlky,  white,  adpressed  hairs.  The  foliaceons,  thin,  brittle,  broivn  bark,  is  easily 
detached.  The  youngest  branches  still  retained  here  and  there  the  small  ovid 
leaflets,  invested  with  the  same  covering  of  hairs  as  the  branches.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  travellers, .  the  rhatany  plant  is  easily  recogniaed,  even  at  a 
distance,  not  only  hy  its  bright  red  flowers,  but  also  by  the  silky,  shining  pubescence 
of  the  leaves.  Under  the  microscope  this  pubescence  is  seen  to  consist  of  dense^ 
crowded,  long,  one-celled,  colourless,  thick-walled,  hollow  liairs. 

According  to  the  age  of  the  plant,  wc  find  a  difference  in  the  external  appearance, 
and  more  or  less  in  the  internal  structure,  of  its  stem—less  so^  however  in  the  roots, 
which,  to  us,  are  of  more  importance. 

The  aerial  stem  of  the  young  plant  is  covered  with  a  reddish-brown,  rough,  but 
dightly  wrinkled  bark,  which  closely  adheres  to  the  wood.  A  transverse  section 
shows  the  layer  of  bark  strongly  distinguished  by  its  internal  red  colour  from  the 
yellowish  white  wood.  In  older  stems  the  bark  assumes  a  somewhat  different 
colour  fh>m  a  mixture  of  dirty  brown,  but  the  wood  remains  the  same.  In  old 
Items,  however,  having  cortical  matter  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  a 
veiy  different  external  appearance  is  presented,  such,  in  fact,  as  we  have  noticed  on 
the  trunks  of  old  oaks.  Deep  horizontal  and  perpendicular  fissures  divide  the  bark 
into  a  number  of  irregular  elevated  portions.  The  perpendicuh&r  fissures  are 
broader  and  more  open,  but  less  deep  than  the  horizontal,  which  sometimes  penetrate 
down  to  the  wood  of  the  tree.  The  connexion  between  wood  and  bark  is  usually 
very  weak  ;  it  therefore  frequently  occurs  that  in  handling  the  roots  portions  of  the 
bark  break  off.  It  often  happens  that  a  seron  of  180  lbs.  contams  twenty  pounds  of 
loose  bark.  As  the  active  principles  of  the  root-bark  are,  to  some  extent,  present 
in  the  bark  of  the  stem,  it  formerly  occurred  that  the  [stem-]  bark  was  sold  by  itself 
or  mixed  with  root-bark.  Martins  and  other  writers  on  Materia  Medica  mention 
this;  it  seems,  however,  that  the  bark  has  not  been  a  regular  article  of  tiside,  ^M 
merely  introduced  as  an  experiment. 
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Ab  zegordfl  ttie  root  proper,  which  in  its  native  cormtry  is  used  for  the  same  ppr- 
po8Cs  as  with  us,  we  cannot,  like  manj  writers  on  Materia  Medica,  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  structure  of  the  principal  and  secondarj  roots.  From  the  root-stock 
issue  a  number  of  roots,  which  shoot  in  different  directions,  hut  with  a  tendencj  to 
assume  very  soon  a  more  horizontal  course;  they  are  undulating,  cylindrical,  and, 
as  before  remarked,  exceedingly  variable  in  length,  according  to  age  and  locality. 
The  roots  of  the  stumpy  sort  of  rhatany  never  equal  in  length  those  of  the  so-called 

Itmg  sort, a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  care  bestowed  in  the  collection  and 

packing  of  the  latter. 

It  appears  that  upon  the  spot,  neither  the  young  nor  the  old  pUnts  are  specially 
chosen  for  obtaining  the  long  roots.  The  roots  required  in  this  state  are  extracted 
fh>m  the  ground  with  some  care;  each  bunch  while  finesh  la  separately  doubled  in 
two,  like  sarsaparilla,and  then,  after  awhile,  again  bent  in  two,  a  bundle  being  thus 
formed,  round  which  a  long  root  is  twisted  a  few  times.  This  rather  careful  plan  of 
packing  obviates  the  unavoidable  splitting  off  of  the  bark  and  the  breaking  and 
bruising  of  the  roots  that  is  noticeable  in  the  stumpy  form  of  the  drug.  The  length 
of  these  small  bundles  varies  according  to  the  strength  and  the  number  and  length 
of  the  roots  of  the  shrub.  I  have  seen  them  from  seven  to  fourteen  inches  long 
and  weighing  from  three  to  ten  ounces.  A  stem  1^  inches  thick,  and  three  inches 
high,  with  three  roots  measuring  respectively  twenty-six,  twenty-nine,  and  fifty-nine 
inches  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  thickest  part,  had  been  formed 
into  a  bundle  ten  inches  long,  which  was  tied  together  by  the  ends  of  their  longest 
root,  which  ends  branched  off  at  a  distance  of  fifty  inches  from  the  stem. 

(^To  be  continued,) 
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About  eleven  hundred  tons  of  alum  have  been  exported  [from  Ningpo]  within  a 
short  period,  chiefly  to  India.  This  mineral  ia  largely  employed  by  the  Chinese  in 
dyeing,  and  to  some  extent  in  paper-making  as  with  us.  Surgeons  apply  it 
variously  after  depriving  it  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  in  domestic  life  it  is 
used  for  precipitating  vegetable  substances  suspended  in  potable  water.  It  is  used 
also  by  the  Chinese  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  Fishermen  are  usually 
provided  with  it,  and  when  they  take  one  of  those  huge  thizostoma,  which  abound 
on  the  coast,  they  rub  the  animal  with  the  pulverized  styptic  to  give  a  degree  of 
coherence  to  the  gelatinous  mass.  Architects  employ  it  as  a  cement  in  those  airy 
bridges  which  span  the  watercourses.  It  is  poured  in  a  molten  state  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stones,  and  in  structures  not  exposed  to  constant  moisture  the  cohesion 
is  perfect,  but  in  damp  situations  it  becomes  a  hydrate  and  crumbles,  a  fact  of  which 
the  whole  empire  was  officially  informed  by  the  government  about  thirty  years  ago. 
It  was  discovered  that  water  had  percolated  into  the  mausoleum  of  Eiaking,  having 
been  built  too  near  to  the  mountain-side,  the  alum  cement  imbibed  moisture,  segre- 
gated, and  opened  the  way  for  to  enter  the  tomb.  In  those  peaceful  days  such  an 
event  was  of  such  importance  as  to  call  forth  edicts  and  rescripts,  memorials  and 
reports  in  succession  for  several  months.  The  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
to  whose  care  the  construction  of  the  edifice  had  been  entrusted,  was  fined  and 
degraded,  and  a  statesman  from  Foh-kien,  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  alum, 
was  appointed  to  remove  it  a  short  distance  from  the  mountain. 

Alum  was  first  introduced  into  China  from  the  West,  and  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  the  best  kind,  called  sometimes  Persian,  and  at  others  Boman  alum, 
was  brought  from  Western  Asia.  Numerous  localities  where  an  inferior  article  is 
manufactured,  are  mentioned  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  viz.,  Shan-tung,  Shan-se,  Kiang- 
su,  Hu-kwang,  Sz'-chuen,  also  in  the  south-western  frontier  and  in  Tibet.  That 
from  Sz'-chuen  is  represented  as  having  the  property  of  converting  iron  into  copper, 
or  of  coating  iron  with  copper,  by  placing  the  former  metal  in  a  solution  of  rice- 
liquor  and  alum,  the  stone  of  that  province.  Tlie  most  recent  editions  of  works  on 
Materia  Medica  contain  no  reference  to  the  mines  in  this  province,  the  products  of 
which  have  surpassed  in  quality  the  foreign,  and  rendered  its  importation  unneces- 
sary.   From  this  and  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  the  works,  which 
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ve  thall  now  describe,  have  not  been  long  in  operation.  Thej  are  in  the  Sung-yang 
hills,  bordering  on  Foh-kien,  in  the  district  of  Fing-yaog,  Wan-chau  prefecture,  and 
in  dose  proximity  to  Peh-kwan  harbour  (27"^  9'  10*  N^  120°  32'  6'  ^). 

The  locality  has  been  visited  by  one  foreigner  only,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  following  particulars.  About  two  months  ago  he  started  from  Chihki, 
bight  in  Lannai  harbour  to  which  Ningpo  boats  resort  for  this  commodity  to  the 
northward  of  Feh-kwan.  Three  hours*  hard  walking  over  a  succession  of  precipitous 
hills  crossed  by  stone  steps  and  pathways,  brought  him  to  the  mines.  Ten  alum- 
making  establishments  were  in  operation,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  on  a  hill 
opposite,  occupied  about  a  mile  of  the  side  of  a  lofty  hilL  The  works  were  adjacent 
to  the  quarries  from  which  the  alum-stone  seemed  to  crop  out  of  decomposed  rock 
of  the  same  lithological  character.  The  stones  were  thrown  into  a  fire  of  brushwood, 
where  they  burnt  with  a  slight  lambent  flame,  and  as  they  cracked,  the  fragments 
were  raked  out,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  macerated  in  vats.  Subsequently  the 
disintegrated  mineral  was  thrown  with  water  into  a  vessel  having  an  iron  bottom 
and  sides  of  wood,  and  boiled  for  a  short  time.  The  lixivium  was  then  poured  into 
large  reservoirs,  where  it  crystallized  into  a  solid  mass.  Blocks  of  alum  weighing 
about  fifty  catties  each,  were  hewn  out  of  the  reservoir  and  carried  in  this  state  in 
bamboo  frames,  one  on  each  end  of  a  porter's  pole  to  the  place  of  shipment,  where  it 
is  broken  into  fhigments.  When  not  designed  for  immediate  exportation,  the  blocks 
are  stored  away  for  drying.  On  reaching  the  depot,  the  alum  is  found  charged  with 
a  double  quantity  of  moisture,  the  porters  being  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  weight, 
they  slip  their  burdens  in  the  mountain  streams  which  they  pass  in  their  journey. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  labourers  engaged  in  transporting  the  mineral  on  the 
day  of  our  informant's  visit,  the  quantity  brought  from  the  works  could  not  be  less 
than  dghteen  tons.  This  was  represented  as  less  than  an  average  day's  work,  as 
labour  was  in  such  demand  just  then  for  agricultural  purposes,  that  double  pay  was 
given,  and  aged  men  and  women,  with  boys  and  girls,  were  pressed  into  the  service. 
Assuming  that  day's  product  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  and  making  an  allowance  for 
rainy  days,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  annual  supply  as  between  five  and  six 
thousand  tons.  The  quantity  consumed  by  the  dyers  of  Ningpo  prefecture  alone, 
being  nearly  twenty-two  tons  per  annum,  is  corroborative  of  this  estimate.  The 
supply  is  literally  inexhaustible.  Five  ddlars  and  a  quarter  a  ton  at  the  landing 
would  afford  the  manufacturer  a  fair  profit  It  often  fetches  much  more,  as  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  the  article,  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  afforded 
for  exportation  from  Ningpo  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  Wan-chau  alum  is  equal  to  the  best  Koman, — a  roseate  tint  in  some  specimens 
indicates  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  iron. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  geological  position  of  the  rock  from 
which  this  alum  is  procured;  some  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  it  to  be  a  new 
mineraL  It  is  stated  that  no  potash  nor  any  other  material  is  employed  in  the 
works.  Granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  parts  of 
the  district  produce  iron  and  silver.  According  to  the  Wan-chau  topography,  the 
working  of  silver  was  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Wan-lih  ( 1615),  in  consequence 
of  imperial  prohibition.  This  part  of  the  coast  has  recently  become  the  seat  of 
extensive  poppy  cultivation  for  the  bane  of  the  Chinese  race. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  physical  description  of  the  alum  district,  we  would  add 
that  the  typhoon  of  September  last  was  preceded  by  a  rising  of  water  in  wells  and 
ponds  many  miles  inland.  When  the  cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  submerged  about 
a  hundred  square  miles,  occasioning  a  vast  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The 
wmters  of  the  sea  were  retained  in  the  country  by  strong  easterly  winds  for  several 
days,  iMving  a  strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  sea  quite  dry. 
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Wefaave  described  and  figured  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  (vol.  xiii. 
page  212)  the  original  form  of  Mr.  GoodhalPs  apparatus,  which  has  been  found 
Tei7  useful  for  fiiciUtating  the  operation  of  powaering  dru^s  on  the  small  scale, 
aod  generally  for  economizing  labour  in  the  use  of  the  pestle  and  mortar.  Stime 
UDprovemeat  and  simplification  have  been  recently  effected  by  Mr.  GoodhaU 

TOL.  ZYI.  ]> 
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ID  a«  ooaMraotion  of  hu  appuktiu,  wliicb  the  ucompuiring  fignn  will  illvt- 
tnto,  if  oomparad  with  that  previoiul;  given  u  above.  The  pueatee  baa  tin 
combined  m  amngcment  fct  uiting;  *t  the  nma  liiifl  that  tb«  opofiioa  of 
poifctariBg  ii  effected,  a«  Aown  ia  the  dnwing. 


FBBFABATIOH   O?   ALCUIKIUH,   SnDIDH,   CELOHIDE   OV 

ALUUIMIUH,  ETC 

Mb.  Dmus  hai  jnat  pablkked*  a  deUilaa  aeooDDt  oT  tbe  expail—ita  mUk 

which  he  hM  be«n  engnged  fer  aonc  time,  «iih  nkteoee  to  the  pradaMloiof 

alnmiuiaiR,  in  lucb  a  itate,  and  at  sncb  a  cott,  as  lo  be  pracUcallj  applictble  fbr 

TarioQi  purpotn  in  the  arti. 

Tbe  BHtbed  that  ha  adopted  ia  euaatUIy  the  noia  aa  that  bj  vhieh  Ur. 
WCbler  obtained  tbta  meial — the  decompositlun  or  chloride  of  atamlnium  b;  meau 
fiodinm  vat  duweo  at  the  decompoaing  agfaiU  becatua  it  U 


The  cUoride  of  daadninm  it  introdswd  Inio  Aw  tjOuJIet  A  ;  Uie  aodlDM  Ii 
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pbMd  ta.  tMT*.  hoMint  ftbont  Mn  pooodi  sach,  Tilbto  the  cut  iron  cylinder  D. 
Hm  intwiMiUu*  eylindar,  B,  ooDUim  about  »  hundred««lKb(  of  icnp  iron,  which 
MTTM  to  wpwrale  Iron  flvnt  the  vapour  of  diluride  of  ftlumiaium,  b;  coavertlng  tha 
pvnUorida  of  Iron  into  the  much  lew  f^tUepnttocUorkle;  it  ft^  leparatea  bycjto- 
chloric  acid  uid  chloride  ofiulphur. 


_  ._ _  .0  be  bareljr  red  at  the  iwdar  Murncei 

the  reaction  between  Ihe  cliloiideortlumlniiim  snd  (odium  ii  attended  withsogreU 
an  eridution  of  hnt  that  it  la  •omeUinef  neccaiary  to  remore  the  ftre  eotlreljr. 

Very  goon  after  the  reaction  hei  eomnencea,  tbe  ubioride  of  fodivm  cohiIhiim 
with  tbe  exceiB  oT  chloride  oralamlnnm,  Torming  a  douWa  wit,  wtilch  ii  auSciently 
volatile  to  be  carried  to  the  a^oinlng  tmj,  where  the  alumininm  is  eiiminaud  I7 
meant  oT  the  Mdium.  The  reaction  dae«  not  DommeaM  in  on*  tray  until  it  baa 
ceaeed  in  that  which  precede!  it,  and  it  i>  at  an  end  when,  en  rematins  the  noweg 
( W)  of  tlw  cyiindec,  the  la«C  tray  ii  found  to  contain,  in  Ibe  place  of  the  aodlum,  m 
hbtok  mail,  «>*«^  with  a  oolourlea*  liqaiil,  which  i*  the  douJ>le  chloride  of 
alDniniura  and  lodium.  Tbe  trays  are  th«B  withdrawn,  and  replaced  bj  a  fretli 
charye  of  iodium. 

When  tbe  cootanti  of  the  trays  are  eejd,  tliey  are  Ranifbrred  to  eruaiUei  of  oaat 
iron  or  day,  and  heated  until  completely  melted  and  the  doable  ctiloride  begiu  to 
Toiatilize.  Moat  frequently  the  reaotion  between  chloride  of  aluminiuia  and  the 
sodium  ii  not  completed  in  the  cylinder,  tbe  aodium  being  protected  by  a  crust  of 
chloride  of  lodiuDii  but  a  double  ctibrida  of  aluminlitiii  and  todinm  at  tbe  top  ot 
tlie  traya  ii  atwaya  anfSciant  to  enanre  the  perfect  abaorption  of  tiie  aodium  in  tbe 
cmcilile^  and  the  altiniluium  remaini  finally  in  contact  with  a  large  exceH  of 
clilnride  of  alanioium,  which  la  indiipenaabie  fbr  the  aaocaaa  of  the  operation. 

When  Ihe  cmclblea  are  cold,  the  lavtr  of  chlorlilo  of  aodium  ia  remoTed  from  t)M 
top,  and  from  the  lower  part  the  globutaa  nf  metaJ  are  separated  by  washing  with 
water;  tmt,  unfortunately,  tlie  chloride  of  alumlulum  is  distolred,  and  eimnilses  4 
Mry  dastntetire  aotlea  wpon  the  metal,  so  that  tbe  globulea  obtained  are  not  larger 
than  ■  pia**  bead.  Thea*  ate  MlleoMd,  dried,  put  into  a  erunibte,  malted,  and  run 
iuoanlngol. 

It  le  neoeaaary  to  tako  eepecial  care  in  penwrlng  iKm  the  aodiua  amy  partkls 
of  earbon  whioh  ia  tometlmes  mixed  with  it  when  baiity  prepared  or  inaufHciently 
pvriAed,  for  otherwise  Qonsiderabieeuantitlae  of  metallic  cyanide*  or  cyanatea  ara 
famed,  wbieh  disengage  ammonia  wWi  brought  la  cuntaol  with  water,  and  cauae  a 
farther  deatniotlon  of  alutnlnlnn).  It  ia  also  neoaasaiy  to  avoid  melting  the 
aJoMlnlnm  while  it  oontaina  aoaium,  in  which  caae  It  ukea  Are,  It  ia  alwaya  better 
to  melt  it  together  with  some  of  the  double  oliloride  oralumiainni  and  tedium, 

Tbe  todinia  wai  i^talMd  by  heating  a  mixlnreofoartionata  of  soda  and  oarbon 
i>anlm  vaeetl.  In  operating  upon  the  large  sealaooall*  need,  and  UMpeeponlou 
of  tbe  materiala  that  furnished  Che  best  resnit  were— 

Carbonalaotiodafdry) M 

Coal IS 
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TfM  eharactera  requitite  In  thii  mIxtaTe  are  that  it  ihonld  not  melt  at  the  t«m- 
peratore  at  which  ladiDm  it  liberated,  and  Uiat  It  ahould  acquire  a  paaty  coniiiteoce 
M  ai  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  fidea  of  the  reamrt  In  which  it  ii  heated.  The 
high  latent  beat  of  carbonic  oxide  Mid  oi  gaaeoiu  aodiam  prerents  the  bcaa  veMel 
bom  betaig  melted. 

Theae  inbitimces  are  dried, 
powdered,  and  sifted  ;  then 
mixed  and  sifted  again,  lO  a* 
to  be  iotiroatelT  mixed.  Tlie 
mixtnre  should  then  be  cal- 
dned.     By    thU   means   its 

Tolame    is   cootiderably  re-  I 

doced,  and  when  the  caldna-  i 

tion  can  be  effected  bj  the 
waste  heat  of  a  furnace,  con- 
■iderable  adTantage  ii  gained. 

The  apparatus  used  for 
the  preparation  of  oodiom  it  ' 

represented  hj  fig.  3.  Tlie 
fhvplace,  CC,  of  the  furnace, 
riiown  in  action,  islined  with 
flrebricka  ;  the  bars,  G,  are 
moveable,  and  theSoe  should 
be  furnished  with  a  well 
fitting  damper.  In  the  breatt 
of  the  furnace  there  is  a 
square  opening,  P,  closed  by 
a  plate  of  cast  iron,  with  a 
hole  through  which  the  tabe^ 
T,  ma  J  project. 

A  mercury  bottle.furnisbed 
with  an  iron  tube  abont  three 
incbet  long;  aerree  as  the  disti" 
K,  about  four  inchea  higb,  and  .  . .  ^ . 

The  reeeirer  (fig.  3)  in  which  the  sodium  it 
condensed  ia  made  of  two  pieces  of  sheet  iron 
about  -^  inch  thick,  A  A.  One  of  these  pieces 
is  flat,  except  at  the  end.  C,  where  it  is  ham- 
mered so  as  to  form  a  serai -cylindrical  hollow. 
The  other  piece  it  turned  up  at  the  sides,  so  that. 
when  fitted  to  the  plate,  A,  there  is  a  space  of 
about  \  inch  wide,  and  a  hollow,  coirespondiog  to 
that  in  the  other  plate,  is  hammered  at  the  end, 
n  that  together,  they  will  form  a  collar  to  re- 
oeire  the  conical  end  of  the  tube  T.  The  edges 
are  filed,  so  as  to  fit  close,  and  are  kept  in  th^ 
place  by  two  binding  screws  ( r  V,  flg  2). 

When  the  bottle  containing  the  mixture  it  placed  in  the  ttamace,  and  the  Are 
made  up,  a  copiauserolutionc^  gas  commences!  and,  after  about  half  an  hoar,  a  white 
Tapoor  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  deposited,  whidi  would  teem  to  indicate  that  the  gat 
cont^ned  sodium.  However,  the  reccirer  mntt  not  be  attMched  to  the  bottle  untU  a 
cold  iron  rod  patted  into  the  tube,  T,  is  found  to  be  covered  with  sodium.  When 
the  draught  of  the  funutce  is  good,  the  sodium  is  disengaged  rapidly,  and  the 
receiver  becomet  so  hot  that  the  condensed  metal  floirt  out  of  the  open  extremity, 
D,  where  it  it  leoeired  In  an  iron  basin,  L,  containing  coal  tar  naphtha.  It, 
after  a  time,  the  receiver  should  become  stopped  up,  it  is  replaced  by  another, 
previnnily  heated  to  about  400°  or  900°  F. 

When  this  operation  it  well  conducted,  the  todiom  obtained  ia  quite  pure,  and  it 
not  accompanied  by  those  caibonaceoas  tnbatancei  that  are  so  troublMome  Id  the 
preparation  of  potastium.  "     :        •- 

The  operation  should  tw  conducted  so  rapidly  that  a  charge  of  five  poondi  of  the 
mixtnre  may  bo  worked  off  within  abont  two  honr*. 

The  tanperatuie  reqoitite  liu  the  ndoctioD  of  carbonate^Df  loda  by  nwaiu  of 
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flwlMn  i*  not  (o  high  u  hai  hitherto  be«n  inppoied  ;  and,  acconling  to  ths  opIoioB 
of  Mr.  RiTot,  ii  not  greater  than  that  of  the  retorU  in  theoentreof  thetinc  fiunacM 
«t  the  Vieille-MontRgne. 

Frorn  the  eue  with  which  tlie  operation  I«  eondacted,  it  miglit  be  tappoaed  tfaM 
bj  increoiing  the  dimensiona  of  all  pnrti  of  the  appantui  mad,  much  target 
quantities  of  aodlum  maj  be  obtained.  Howerer,  Mr.  Derille  lia«  found  that  there 
are  practicai  objections  to  thia  course  ;  and,  after  many  aoiuccessfnl  attempti  to 
work  large  receivers,  he  has  found  that  it  is  preferable  to  nse.  with  a  reduction 
mppontui  five  times  as  large  ■■  the  mercury  bottie^  receirers  of  the  same 
dimeniioDS  ■*  in  that  case. 

Li  operating  with  large  reduction  ressels,  the  calcinatloa  of  the  raixtnre  become* 
mote  adTMitageoa*,  if  not  indispensable.  When  the  operation  ii  made  continuoQ*, 
the  mixture  may  be  calcined  as  it  ia  reqnlred,  and  introduced  into  the  redaction 
reaael  red  hot. 

Tho  vessels  used  for  the  continuous  operation  are  drawn  iron  tubes,  four  feet 
long,  six  inches  internal  diameter,  and  about  J  inch  thick.  One  end  is  closed  by 
a  }  inch  plate  of  iron,  with  a  hole  near  one  side,  into  which  is  screwed  t)ie  discharge 
tube  tiiat  fit«  into  the  receiTer.  The  other  end  of  the  cylinder  is  closed  by  a 
moreable  iron  plug,  O,  with  a  handle  j  it  ia  at  thia  end  that  the  mixture  ia 
intradoced. 

Tbeae  tubes  mnat  be  corered  with  a  refracton  lata,  and  an  exterior  enrelope  of 
baked  clay,  *o  as  to  be  entirely  protected  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire. 

The  furnace  Id  which  tho  operation  was  conducted  was  on  ordinary  reTerberatory 
flunace,  in  which  the  fireplace  was  divided  into  two  ports  by  a  small  wall  upon 
which  the  cylinders  rested  in  the  middle,  while  their  enda  were  level  with  the  outer 
walla  of  the  furnace.  The  f\iel  was  introduced  through  two  lateral  openings  kept 
doaed  by  the  fuel  upon  a  shelf  outside  the  furnace.  These  openings  are  at  such  a 
hei^t  above  the  bara  of  the  fhmace,  that  there  woold  be  a  space  of  a  foot  between 
the  fuel  and  the  tubes.    The  fuel  used  was  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  coke  and  coal. 

Upon  the  henrth  of  the  furnace,  the  mixture  for  the  preparation  of  sodiam  may 
be  calcined  in  crucibles  ;  and,  when  the  furnace  is  worked  continuously,  the 
temperature  becomes  sufficiently  high  for  working  some  reduction  cylinders  upon 
ttieluartta. 

Hr.  Deville  did  not  find  the  furnace  which  be  nsed  very  well  adapted  for  the 
prodnction  of  potassium,  and  considers  that  it  would  be  better  if  constracied  arter 
the  manner  of  a  puddling  fumice  described  by  M.  Dumaa.*  He  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  production  of  sodium  by  a  con- 
tinuous operatioD,  if  the  furnace  is  constructed  in  a  suitable  maoDer. 

The  chloride  of  alu-  ' 
minium  was  prepared 
by  the  method  recom- 
ntended  by  Oay  Lusac 
and  Thenard.f  Alu- 
mina, quite  free  ttoat 
iron,  was  mixed  with 
40  per  cent,  carbon,  and 
m  amali  quantity  of 
coal,  made  into  a  paste, 
and  decompoeed  at  a 
red  beat.  The  compact 
mass  waa  broken  into 
fragments,  and  intro- 
daMd  into  an  eartlien  : 
cetort,  C,  flg.  *.  This 
was  placed  in  a  furnace, 
and  heated  to  redness, 
while  a  stream  of  dry 
chlorine  was  passed 
thnugh  the  contents.    At  flrat  a  considerable  amount  of  water  waa  OTolved  tma 
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the  alamtnottfl  cat'bon,  which  is  rer»  hrsroico|iic  When  the  chloride  of  alniuintam 
hej$an  to  appoar,  the  earthen  ftinnef,  ^  .^as  fitted  to  the  neck,  Z>,  of  the  retort  by 
means  of  asbestos  and  clay,  and  a  bell-shaped  vessel,  F,  fitted  in  the  same  manner  to  tae 
fim  of  the  fhnnel.  The  ciHorlde  of  alumininm  condenti^  in  this  recelTor,  and,  howerer 
rapid  the  stream  of  chlorine  maj  be  daring  the  chief  part  of  the  operation,  it  is 
Bo  completely  absorbed  hy  tite  aluminous  carbon  that  the  carboale  oidde  which 
escapes  does  not  give  any  indication  of  chlorine.  However,  it  contains  a  little 
chloride  of  sillciatn,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine  and  carbon  upon  the 
material  of  the  retort;  also,  some  aluminium,  and,  perhaps,  some  chlorooarbo&ic 
acid.  When  the  receiver  is  full  of  chloride  of  aluminum,  It  is  removed,  and  replaoad 
by  another,  and  so  on  till  the  operation  is  finished. 

The  amount  of  chloride  of  aluminium  obtained  ttom  10  pounds  of  alumina  was 
rather  more  than  20  pounds.  The  carbonaceous  residue  in  the  retort  contained 
some  alumina,  a  considerable  amount  of  alkaline  chlorides,  and  of  the  double  chloride  of 
aluminium  and  potassium.  This  residue  was  washed,  mixed  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
alumina,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

In  working  the  process  upon  a  large  scale,  pitdi  was  used  as  the  carbonaceous 
substance;  instead  of  the  clay  retort,  an  ordinary  gas  retort,  and,  instead  of  the  bell 
Yessel,  a  small  brick  chamber,  covered  with  glazed  earthenware. 

The  ammoniacal  alum  is  calcined  upon  the  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  ftemace,  fai 
Which  the  sodium  is  prepared.  After  having  been  heated  to  redness,  it  is  powdered 
and  mixed  with  coal  tar.  The  paste  is  introduced  into  crucibles  carefully  coveted, 
and  placed  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  When  the  evolution  of  vapour  ceases,  the 
crucibles  are  removed,  and,  when  it  is  possible,  the  iduminous  carbon  is  need 
while  hot. 

The  stream  of  chlorine  should  he  so  adjusted  as  to  avoid  loss  ^tftker  by  escftplag 
from  the  joints  of  the  apparatus  or  by  being  carried  up  the  chimney. 

Before  commencing  the  operation,  every  part  of  the  apparatus  should  be  tendned 
perfectly  dry  by  heating  it. 

With  regard  to  the  utilisation  of  aluminium  in  the  arts,  Mr,  Deville  considers  l3iat 
the  necessary  condition  is  its  production  at  a  cost  considerably  less  than  tiiat  of 
Silver.  Owing  to  the  diflerence  In  density,  if  aluminium  and  silver  were  of  the  same 
value,  aluminium  would  be  only  one-fourth  as  dear  as  an  equal  volume  of  silver ; 
and,  fior  equal  masses^  the  rigidity  of  aluminium  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
silver. 

The  materials  with  which  aluminium  is  prp^uoed,  even  by  the  methods  hitherto 
employed,  are  ail  obtainable  at  small  cost.  Thus,  to  produce  about  hidf  a  hundfed- 
weighc  of  aluminium,  there  would  be  required 

Chlorine  237  pounds,  costing   jE2  U    0 

Alumina  114      "  •* 0  IS    O 

Carbonate  of  Soda   350      **  '*        ^.      2  U    0 


£5    0    0 

Which  would  render  the  cost  of  the  materials  ftir  producing  a  pound  of  alnmininm 
about  two  shillings. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  production  of  aluminium  in  theae  ezpcrimeuts, 
Mr.  Deville  states  that  he  is  unable  to  speak  decisively  ;  and  that  the  means  of 
working  at  his  disposal  were  so  defective  that  the  eKperlfflsats  made  could  not 
furnish  an  exact  indication  with  regard  to  this  partienlar. 

However,  he  states  that  he  was  able  to  produce  sodium  at  a  cost  of  three  ahiUinga 
and  sixpence  per  pound,  including  only  tlie  cost  of  materials,  labour,  f^sel,  aod 
retorts.  The  quantity  of  sodium  made  by  Mr.  I>eville  at  the  Javei  Woiks  waa 
from  330  to  440  pounds. 

The  cost  of  the  chloride  of  aluminium  was  about  one-and-sixpence  a  pomd. 
Alumina  was  prepared  from  ammoniacal  alum,  and  cost  as  much  as  two  shillkiga  a 
pound.    The  quantity  of  chloride  of  aluminium  made  was  from  1100  te  1^20  poiindi. 
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as  CATECHU  JlSO  ITS  ACIDS. 

BY  DR.  C.  HEUBAITEB. 

Tn  author  hai  endewronred  to  prepare  the  tumic  »M of  citesha  in  a«Uile  of 
fttiity.  He  followed  tbe  proceat  reoommeiided  by  Beneliut  for  this  purpoae^  In 
irtiioh  the  watery  extract  of  catecha  ia  treated  with  aalpharic  acid,  and  tSao  another 
pMoeaa,  in  which  tbe  eatecha  is  extracted  with  etbtr.  Bat  notwIthstaodiBf  the 
giaateBt  eare^  he  never  aaooeeded  in  obtaining  the  acid  pure.  He  has  therefbie 
submitted  catecha  to  a  doae  inveatigalion,  especially  with  regard  to  oatechoio  add, 
wliich  was  prepared  not  only  from  Bombay  catechu,  but  also  firom  Gambir. 

1.  Bomln^  Catechu. — The  catechu  was  extracted  by  ether  in  a  displacement  appa- 
ratus. The  ether  was  distilled  off  in  a  earrent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  residue 
dried  M  9mcuo  over  sulphuric  add.  This  residue  was  extracted  with  water;  it  was 
gently  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  it  was  dissolved  ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered, 
tmA  left  ta  stand  in  dosed  ressela.  In  twenty*fear  hours  cryttala  aeparateds  these 
irare  ahiahied  peifcedy  white  by  washing  with  water. 

The  reddish-brown  mothar*liqnors  from  tlie  first  crystals  pradpitate  gelxtiDO; 
they  consequently  contain  tannin.  Those  from  tbe  subsequent  crystallizations  were 
j^auowish,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  time  aoqaired  an  exactly  similar  oolonr. 
B«t  when  these  mother  Uqueni  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  substanee  was  obtained 
wMch  behaved  exactly  like  the  original  catechu. 

The  author  took  perfectly  pure  snow-white  cateohuie  add,  wbich  did  not  proAuce 
tbeonsallest  precipitate  in  solution  of  gelatine,  boiled  it  for  three  hours  ui  the  air, 
and  evaporated  it  to  dryness.  The  residue  was  leddish^brown,  and  dissdved  in 
water  with  a  dark  colour;  this  sdution  again  possessed  the  power  of  pcecipitaiing 
sdatlan  of  gelatine,  as  had  previously  been  obs^ed  by  Wackenrodor. 

JKrom  a  oeoond  portion  of  catechu,  the  author  prepared  catechuic  add  in  the  usual 
■lanaer;  extracting  the  aubstanoe  with  water,  and  treating  it  with  acetate  of  lead, 
Ac,  as  described  by  Beraellus.  The  products  obtained  by  this  process  and  by 
sartraction  with  ether,  are  ideatical.  The  following  is  the  analysis  d  oatechoio  aeid 
perfectly  free  firom  ash,  prepared  from  Bombay  catechu  by  means  of  ethec  The 
dff  dried  sabstanee  gave — 

a  «. 6t.6S         17         102        58.58 

H.  6.09         12  12  6.18 

O.  41.19         10  SO        41.24 

At  tit*  F.,  the  ahr-dried  substance  lost  14.84  per  cent.  When  heated  abore  this 
temperature,  the  add  becomes  yellow,  and  at  last  brownish,  constantly  lodng  more 
and  more  in  wdght,  whilst  its  amount  of  carbon  increases.  This  is  the  reason  of 
the  little  agreement  between  the  results  61  the  analyses  of  tliis  subatanoe.  When 
the  author  heated  the  add  longer  than  is  necessary  tor  the  expulsion  of  the  water, 
or  until  it  became  yellowish,  he  found  that  the  amount  of  carbon  immediatdy 
increased  remarkaUy.  Snch  add  gave  on  analysis  numbers  which  nearly  agreed 
with  thoae  of  the  amdyses  of  Sranberg  and  Zwenger,  as  foUows  : — 

Keubaner.      Svanbeig.       Zwengsr. 

C 62.62  62.53  62.383 

H. 5.24  4.72  4.785 

0. 32.14  32.75  32.832 

But  if  the  drying  be  continued  only  until  tbe  first  losses  of  weight  approach 
eonstancy,  cateclmic  acid  loses  14.34  per  cent,  of  water,  which  nearly  represents 
8  equivs.  (calculated,  13.92).  Uenoe  the  simplest  expression  for  the  add  is 
a,  H.  Or  +  3  HO. 

The  author  then  predpitated  a  moderately  warm  colourless  solution  of  catechuic 
add  with  baric  acetiite  of  lead.  The  precipitate  could  not  be  dried  without  change 
of  odour ;  it  had  a  brown  colour.    Analyses  of  this  lead  compound  gave — 

C.    26.26  17  102  26.16 

H 1.97  9  9  2.30 

O.   14.83  7  56  14.82 

FbO   57.44  a  22^14  57.22 

this  flie  formula  of  the  lead  compound  will  be  On  H»  Or  -f  9  FbO. 
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The  analjrtis  of  catechoic  add,  prepared  bj  meant  of  water  and  treatment  with 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  gave— 

C 61.48         17  =  102         61.08 

EL  5.14  9  9  5.39 

0 33.38  7  56        33.53 

1.  Gambir  Catechu,  Outta  Oiunbir. — From  this  catechu  the  author  has  prepared 
the  acid  by  means  of  ether  (A)  as  above,  and  b^  the  method  recommended  by 
Wackenroder  (B),  in  which  the  powdered  gambir  is  digested  with  three  times  Its 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  brown  solution  filtered  away,  and  the  residue  decocted 
repeatedly  with  eight  parts  of  water.  A  fine  product  is  rapidly  obtained  by  this 
meUiod.    The  analysis  of  this  substance,  dried  at  812^  F.,  gave— 

A  B 


H. 

0. 

6.09 

41.29 

6.12 

41.36 

6.18 

41.24 

5.27 

33.59 

5.17 

33.63 

5.51 

33.12 

5.10 

33.72 

5.39 

33,53 

0 61.37         61.64        61.18        61.33         17  =  102         61.08 

H. 5.51  5.*23  5.10  5.04  9  9  5.39 

0 33.12         33.13         33.72         33.63  7  56         33.53 

These  analyses  therefore  prore  that  the  catechine  prepared  from  Bombay  and 
Oambir  catechu  by  different  methods  is  one  and  the  same  substance.  The  individual 
products,  with  the  results  of  their  analyses,  are  as  follows  :— 

Catechoio  Acid.  G. 

From  Bombay  catechu  with  ether    52.62 

From  Gambir  with  ether   52.52 

Calculated,  C,t  Hu  do    52.58 

From  Bombay  catechu  with  ether,  dried  at  212°  F 61.14 

From  the  residue  of  Bombay  catechu,  dried  at  212*'  F 61.20 

From  Gambir  with  ether,  dried  at  212^^  F. 61.37 

From  the  residue  of  Gambir,  dried  at  212°  F 61.18 

Calculated,  Cir  H»  Or 61.08 

The  author  then  made  some  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  in  the 
decomposition  of  catechuic  acid  with  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  is  formed. 
These  experiments  were  made  with  large  quantities  of  pure  catechuic  acid  (A),  and 
of  the  tannic  acid  of  catechu  as  pure  as  possible  (B)  ;  but  in  no  case  did  he  obtain 
any  sugar. 

In  the  experiments  A,  10  to  12  grms.  of  perfectly  white  catechnic  acid  were 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  SOs  HO  and  24  parts  HO),  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  an  apparatus,  into  which  whatever  distilled  off  could  flow  back.  The 
catechuic  acid  dissolved  very  readily  in  the  dilute  acid  when  heated  ;  the  fluid  was 
yellow  and  clear,  but  after  boiling  for  a  short  time  began  to  grow  turbid,  and  this 
turbidity  gradually  increased  until  at  last  a  dark  yellow  flocculent  mass  separated 
in  considerable  quantity.  After  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  was  allowed  to  oool, 
and.  the  cinnamon-ooloured  substance  formed  was  separated  by  filtration.  The  pale 
yellowish  filtrate  was  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  filtered ; 
the  fluid,  which  still  retained  its  slightly  yellow  colour,  was  then  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead.  When  the  excess  of  lead  had  been  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  fluid,  which  of  course  must  contain  any  sugar  that  might  have  been 
formed,  was  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  It  furnished  only  a  small 
brownish  residue,  which  dissolved  in  water,  producing  a  darker  colour.  This 
solution  was  again  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  fl^^rate,  freed  from 
excess  of  lead,  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  was  now  colourless,  and 
consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  baryta,  which  contained  no  intermixture 
of  sugar. 

In  the  experiment  B,  with  the  tannic  acid  of  catechu,  he  adopted  a  method 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Strecker  in  the  treatment  of  the  tannic  acids.  Bombay 
catechu  was  extracted  with  ether,  the  etherial  solution  agitated  with  water,  and 
then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  brown 
mother-liquor  separated  by  filtration  from  the  catechuic  acid,  which  crystallized 
fh>m  the  solution  on  cooling.  The  solution  thus  obtained  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  long  time  in  an  open  vessel ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  substance  separated, 
but  no  catechuic  acid.  After  filtration  the  solution  was  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  which  was  pretty  readily  effected  at  this  degree  of  concentration ;  the  pre- 
cipitate produced  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  several  times  with  sulphuric  acid, 
then  strongly  pressed,  and  afterwards  boiled  for  several  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric 
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add.  At  first  the  coDipound  formed  a  dear  solution  j  but  after  boiling  for  a  short 
tioie,  the  separation  of  a  brown  body  commenced,  and  gradually  became  very 
considerable.  In  proporUon  as  this  body  separated,  the  fluid  became  paler,  and  the 
boiling  was  continued  until  the  solution  only  exhibited  a  slight  reddish  colour 
After  filtration,  the  sulphuric  acid  was  got  rid  of  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  filtrate 
was  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  eraporated  to  dryness  after  the  removal  of 
the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  residue  was  once  more  dissolved 
in  water,  and  treated  with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  in  this  manner,  by  repeated 
evaporation,  a  small  residue  was  obtained,  which  only  separated  traces  of  protoxide 
of  copper  from  Fehling's  copper  test. 

Hie  brown  mass  separated  in  the  decomposition  of  tannic  acid  had  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  produced  from  catechuic  acid ;  the  author  has  analysed  the 
latter  when  dried  in  the  air.  The  analysis  led  to  the  formula  Cit  Hm  Om  :  the 
aubetance  was  of  a  pale  cinnamon-brown  colour,  and  lost  at  212°  F.  about  three 
equivalents  of  water,  or  14.4  per  cent.    Analysis  of  the  air-dried  substance  :— 

C 53.13         53.13         53.10         17  =s  102         53.13 

H. 5.21  5.50  6.39         10  10  5.21 

0 41.66         41.37         41.51         10  80        41.66 

From  these  experiments  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions:— 

1.  The  preparation  of  perfectly  pure  tannic  acid  from  catechu  is  not  possible, 
either  by  precipitation  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by  extraction   with  ether,  as  the 
catechuic  add  contained  with  it  in  solution  is  also  precipitated  by  sulphuric  add 
and  considerable  quantities  of  this  add  are  taken  up  from  the  catechu  by  ether.       ' 

2.  Catechuic  add  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  tannic  acid  of  catechu 
that  gallic  acid  holds  to  the  tannic  acid  of  galls,  but  probably  in  an  exactly  opposite 
one. 

3.  The  peculiar  characters  of  the  different  kinds  of  catechu  are  probably  due  only 
to  differences  in  the  mode  of  preparation. 

4.  The  catechuic  add  contained  in  different  kinds  of  catechu  has  the  same 
composition,  Cw  Hn  Oio,  in  which  three  equivalents  are  water  driven  off  at  212°  F. 

5.  By  long  drying  at  212°  F.,  catechuic  acid  is  gradually  decomposed. 

6.  Pure  catechuic  acid,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  furnishes  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  brown  insoluble  substance,  but  no  sugar. 

7.  The  tannic  acid  of  catechu,  similarly  treated,  also  fhrnishes  no  sugar. 

8.  A  pure  solution  of  catechuic  add  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  when 
boiled  reduces  protoxide  of  copper  from  Fehling's  copper  test.^Liebig's  Annakn, 
xevL,  pb  337. 

CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  FATS. 
{Continued  from  page  428.) 

Ths  question  whether  that  mixture  of  any  two  fat  adds,  which  has  the  lowest 
melting  point,  is  a  chemical  compound,  must  be  decidedly  negatived  ;  for  in  such 
case,  it  ought  in  solidifying  to  assume  a  crystalline  state,  in  a  more  marked  manner 
than  any  other  mixture  of  the  same  fats.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  mixtures 
with  &e  lowest  melting  points  are  perfectly  uncrystalline.  Moreover,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  fat  adds  in  these  mixtures  are  not  such  as  would  indicate  that  they 
aie  definite  compounds. 

When,  to  a  mixture  of  two  fat  adds  with  the  lowest  melting  point,  there  is  added 
a  third  fat  add,  which  has  a  higher  melting  point  than  either  of  those  constituting 
the  mixture,  a  further  reduction  of  the  melting  point  is  effected.  Thus,  when 
twenty  parts  of  a  mixture  of  myristic  and  palmitic  acids,  whose  mdting  point  is 
46°.2  C.  (115°.2  F.),  are  mixed  with  four  parts  stearic  add,  the  mdting  point  is 
reduced  to  43°.8  C.  (110°.8  F.) ;  and  when  a  mixture  of  myristic  and  lauric  adds, 
melting  at  35°.l  C.  (95°.2  F.),  is  mixed  in  the  same  proportion  with  palmitic  add, 
the  melting  point  is  reduced  to  S2°.7  C.  (90°.9  F.). 

Therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  must  be 
sought,  not  in  the  formation  of  chemical  compounds,  but  in  the  physical  relations 
(k  the  molecules. 

The  fat  adds  are  in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  metals,  which  give  alloys  that 
axe  more  fhsible  than  dther  of  those  of  which  the  alloy  consiits  ;  and  there  are 
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bMteiicei  ift  irhlch  the  introdncticm  of  a  third  metul  into  mdi  on  allo^  !•  attended 
If  a  tUU  farther  reduction  of  the  melting  point. 

The  IbHowing  fiito  have  heen  examined  bjr  HeiatCp  aeeording  to  the  Biethod  of 
(■itlid  precii>itatlon  already  described : — 

Nttman  Fat— This  oonsisti  soteljr  of  fat,  which  by  taponificatlon  yield  glycerine 
Cxfy  as  the  indifferent  substance. 

The  At  adds  that  it  yields  are  oleic,  stearlci  and  palmitic  acids ;  therefbre  the  fkt 
itself  eonsists  of  stearine,  nalmitine,  and  oleiiie,  the  first  of  these  being  in  much 
mailer  proportion  than  paimitine,  and  tlie  last  the  most  abundant. 

Sheep  /at  likewise  contains  only  glycerine  fats,  and,  lilce  human  fkt,  stearine, 
wdmitine,  and  oleine.  The  reUtlre  proportions  are,  however,  the  reverse  of  those 
ui  hama&  fat :  the  ttearine  preponderates  over  the  palmitine^  and  the  amount  of 
oleine  is  araeh  smaller  than  in  human  fkt. 

Ox  fat  eonsists  of  the  same  gl^xerine  fats,  the  relative  proportions  of  stearine  and 
palmitine  being  intermediate  between  those  in  human  fkt  and  In  she^  fkU  llie 
amount  of  ^eine  in  this  hX  is  much  the  same  as  in  sheep  fkt. 

Cow  butter  is  a  fat  that  has  a  more  complex  composition,  as  already  indicated  by 
the  investigations  of  Ghevrenl  and  Lereh.  The  neutral  substance,  however,  which 
is  separated  in  saponification,  is  the  same  as  that  vielded  by  the  ikts  already  men- 
4lomki.  Lerdi  found  that  this  fat  contains  fbur  tats  which  by  saponification  yield 
vdatfie  fat  acids— butyric,  caprolc,  capiylic,  and  caprlc  acids —the  &ts  corresponding 
to  these  acids  being  butytine,  caproine,  capryHne,  and  caprine. 

Heinta's  examination  of  the  solid  fat  acids  of  cow  butter  has  shown  that  these 
also  are  fbur  in  number— myristic,  palmitic,  stearic  and  butlc  acid.  The  latter, 
however,  was  obtained  in  such  small  amount  that  It  could  not  be  separated  in  a  pure 
state,  although  Heintz  was  able  to  ascertain  that  its  melting-point  is  higlier  than 
that  of  stearic  acid,  and  that  the  carbon  in  the  atom  amounts  to  more  than  thirty- 
eight  atoms.  He  considers  that  this  add  has  very  probably  the  formula 
Cm  H«  Os  +  HO,  and  is  therefore  identical  with  the  add  subseqnentiy  obtahied  by 
GSssmann,*  from  the  taX  of  arochu  hypogeta^  and  called  arachinic  acid.  Lastly, 
the  oleic  acid  from  cow  batter  is  not  a  peculiar  acid  as  Bromeisf  has  stated,  but  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  obtained  from  the  fats  above  named. 

^jMrmacefi  differs  essentially  in  oomposltion  from  the  above-named  animal  fkts,  and 
in  tne  circnrostance  that  hf  saponification  it  does  not  yield  glycerine^  but  in  place  of 
it,  a  solid  substance  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohoL  This  was  discov^ed 
by  Chevreni,  and  by  him  called  ethal. 

The  fat  add  combining  with  the  alkali,  was  called  by  Smith  ethalic  add,  and  has 
subsequently  been  termed  cetinic  acid.  Heintz  finds,  however,  by  means  of  the 
method  of  partial  precipitation,  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  stearic,  palmitic,  myristic, 
and  lauric  acids.  So  that  in  spermaceti  there  must  be  four  neutral  fats,  compounds 
of  these  adds  with  ethal. 

Constitution  of  £/Aa/.— Heintz's  examination  of  ethal  shows  that  it  is  a  mixed 
substance,  consisting  of  several  others  belonging  to  the  alcohol  series.  The  method 
by  which  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  Is  bawd  upon  the  following  drcnmstances  t — 

When  substances  which  in  composition  are  analogous  to  alcdiol  are  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  hy  drated  bases  at  a  high  temperature,  they  are  converted,  like  ak^ohol,  into 
adds  whidi  respectivdy  contain  as  many  atoms  of  carbon  as  the  alcohol  fh>m  wbidi 
they  are  derived.  Therefore,  if  ethal  has  a  composition  that  corresponds  with  the 
formula  G,^  11.^  O  +  HO,  it  should,  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  potash  and 
time,  yield  titlier  palmitic  acid,  or  an  acid  having  the  same  composition. 

According  to  Dumas  and  Stass,^  an  acid  is  formed  in  this  way  that  has  a  compo- 
aition  like  that  of  palmitic  add,  but  the  melting  point  and  physical  characters  are 
quite  difierent ;  it  was  regarded  by  Smith  as  identical  with  the  add  separated  from 
ethal  by  saponification  of  spermaceti.  But  this  has  been  shown  by  Heintz  to  be  a 
mixture  of  stearic,  pahnitic,  myristic,  and  lauric  adds,  and  it  therefore  occurred  to 
him  that  the  acid  obtained  by  Dumas  and  Staas  might  probably  be  a  mixture  like- 
wise, in  which  case  there  would  be  evidence  of  ethal  being  a  mixture  of  the  alcohols, 
corresponding  to  the  adds  of  which  that  product  consisted  in  the  respective  equality 
of  tfadr  carbon  atoms. 


*  Am.drr  Chetn, «.  Phfwwi.,  Izzxiz.  1.  t  llrfd,  xlH.  4C. 

X  ifaa.  der  Chmu  «.  Plorm.,  xzzv.  189. 
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R  may  be  oligected  to  this  mode  of  refttoning,  that  the  deoompoeUicm  of  eihKl 
under  the  joint  infloenoe  of  hemt  ftnd  a  strong  hase,  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
yrodoction  of  the  partletdar  adds  eorresponding  to  the  alcohol,  of  which  it  might 
oooilst;  but  that  more  ynbMj  the  excess  of  base  would  induce  a  f^her  deoompo- 
•iUoQ  of  the  acid  conespondlng  to  the  formula  CnHnOt,  into  Cn-4HnM04,  with 
liberation  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  carbonates.  Howerer,  Heints  states  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Heintz  found  that  ethal  is  really  converted  into  a  mixture  of  these  four  aolds, 
vnder  the  abo?e-named  conditions,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen.  Theie  four  acids 
baTe  the  ibrmulie  Cm  Hm  O4  stearic  acid  ;  Cn  H«i  O4  palmitic  add  ;  Cs*  H«  O4 
nyristic  acid ;  Cm  Hti  O4  lauric  add  ;  hence  it  follows  that  ethal  consists  ot  the 
oorvesponding  alcohols.  To  these  alcohols  he  assigns  the  following  names  aad 
ferm^:  ttethal  Gw  Hh  Oi ;  ethal  Cn  Hm  0| ;  roethal  C^  Hm  0,  ;  ethal  Cm  Hm  (V 

The  small  quantity  of  glycerine  and  oldc  acid  obtained  in  the  saponificatioa  of 
spermaceti  are  doubtless  owing  to  the  presence  of  foreign  admixtures. 

(7b  ^  CMtmued.) 


-r- 


ACnOH  OV  ALUM  UPON  KKD  WIKES,  Ac 

IfAMAfOMB  has  found  that  the  aluminous  salts,  when  dissolved  in  red  wines,  are 
partially  decomposed  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  temperature  at 
which  the  operation  Is  carried  on.  The  result  of  this  reaction  is  tiie  precipitation  of 
a  cdoored  substance,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  alumina  with  a  portion  of  tlie 
colouring  matter  of  the  wine.  This  compound,  which  raries  slightly  in  colour, 
according  to  the  Icind  of  wine,  is  a  true  lake,  such  as  is  produced  by  alumina  with 
moat  of  the  organic  colouring  principles. 

When  a  red  wine  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  very  small  addition  of  alum, 
it  gradually  becomes  turbid,  and  furnishes  a  flocculent  predpitate,  which  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  when  the  wine  is  allowed  to  cool  and  stand  ;  it  ibrms  a 
completely  insoluble  lake.  This  deposit,  which  may  easily  be  separated  by  decant- 
ation  and  filtration,  presents  reactions  characteristic  of  the  colour  derived  ft'om  the 
wine  itself;  when  calcined  in  contact  with  the  air  In  a  platinum  crucible.  It  leaves  a 
tolerably  abundant,  white,  pulverulent  reaidue,  presenting  all  the  characters  of 
anhydrous  alumina. 

I^ire  red  wines,  without  any  addition  of  aluminous  salt,  are  not  rendered  turbid 
even  by  long  boiling;  and  besides,  the  deposit  whleh  they  may  sometimes  furnish 
onder  these  drcuoMtances,  would  not  present  the  composition  above  indicated.  The 
astbor  adds,  that  by  this  simple  process,  potash  or  ammoniacal  alum  may  be  quick^ 
detected  in  wines  containing  71^  nlbu>  ^'  ^^^'^  s^rf  ^  these  salts. — CompUB 
RmJm,  Feb.  25, 1856,  p.  410. 

-        -  - 

HOXB  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PRODUCTIONS  09  THE  BHIO-UNGOA 

ARCHIPELAGO.* 

BY  UBOT.  O.  f .  DB  BaUTir  EOFB,  DUT0B  BJr« 

OcTAH  Pbkcha.— An  exudation  from  the  Taban  and  Percha  trees.  To  procnpe 
ft,  the  fkill-grown  tree  is  cut  down,  when  the  pefeA  flows  out.  Prom  large  trees 
fifteen  to  twenty  catties  may  be  procured.  If  more  carefully  collected,  espedally  by 
tapping,  as  with  the  Caoutchouc  and  other  trees,  it  might  form  a  permanent  branch 
of  trade.  The  improvident  Malay,  however,  chooses  rather  to  have  as  much  as 
possible  at  once,  than  to  enjoy  a  smaller  but  more  permanent  gain.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  at  the  more  accessible  places  on  the  larger  islands,  all  these  trees  have 
already  been  cut  down,  and  are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  larger  islands.  The  trade  in  the  product  from 
this  Archipelago  has  already  greatly  diminished,  very  little  being  obtainable.    Not> 

•  The  appslbition  Rkio-Lmgy  Arckip^UmOy  is  applied  to  two  groups  sf  idands,  tbs  fikio 
greep  aad  the  IJngga  group,  lying  betwsi^  Soomtra  nid  Borneo,  kxmnded  on  the  north  by  the 
poimauU  of  Malacca,  aad  on  tbt  south  bj  araca  and  BiUitoa.  The  islands  of  Uieae  groupa 
form  a  part  of  the  oaee  powerful  kingdom  of  Ungga,  which,  prerioos  to  1824,  eztended  over  a 
Mt  part  of  the  Mala/  peninaula  and  the  Buuridine  proviaoes  on  the  East  Coast  <ft  Sumatea, 
from  Falembang  to  the  territory  of  Siao. 
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irithstandiDg  this  falling  off,  no  pains  haye  been  taken  to  plant  fresh  trees.  It  is 
true  the  stumps  of  the  trees  already  felled  again  sprout,  but  tliese  can  only  be  cut  at 
a  distance  of  Uiirty  years.  The  getah  is  run  into  small  square  pieces,  called  iamnoMf, 
These  are  generally  twenty  to  thirty  catties  in  weight;  the  ^tah  is  then  rery  airty, 
mixed  with  sand,  chips  of  wood,  and  other  foreign  substances,  and  roust  therefore 
be  boiled  and  purified.  The  colour  is  light  brown  mixed  with  dark  and  light 
streaks.  All  getah  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sultan  of  Lingga  must  be  delivered 
to  1dm. 

Dajucab.— A  resin  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  different  trees,  hardens  in 
the  air,  and  falls  to  the  foot  of  the  trees.  There  are  different  kinds  of  it,  such  as 
Dammar  batu.  Dammar  kruyong.  Dammar  mata-kuehmg,  &c.  The  first  kind  comes 
from  Meranti,  Merawan^  and  Balow  trees;  the  last,  which  is  clear  and  transparent, 
from  the  Chengal.  The  coarser  kinds  are  pounded  into  small  pieces,  rolled  up  in  a 
piece  of  upd,  which  is  tied  together  and  forms  a  torch,  which  is  much  used  for 
giving  light.    The  finer  Dammar  mata-kuching  is  used  as  incense  and  sent  to  Java. 

Wood-oil,  or  kruwg,  is  obtained  by  cutting  a  three-sided  hole,  of  one  foot  high 
and  broad,  to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  slightly  sloping  downwards  to  the  inner  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  oil ;  it  is  then  burned  with  torches;  the  oil  is  drawn  in 
this  direction,  and  may  be  taken  out  of  the  hole  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  This 
oil  is  much  used  for  varnishing  coarse  wood-work,  such  as  sampans,  houses,  &c ;  it 
is  also  used  for  painting,  principally  green  and  white,  but  must  be  well  boiled  before 
it  can  be  used.    It  is  then  as  good  as  linseed  oil,  and  much  cheaper. 

AoAR-AGAR. — A  species  of  sea  weed,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  reefs 
exposed  at  low  water,  especially  on  Lingga,  Sugee  and  Mooro.  It  is  sold  in  a  dry 
state,  and  a  picul  properly  cleaned,  is  worth  from  four  to  four-and-a-half  Spanish 
dollars  at  Singapore.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  sweetmeats,  and  boiled  with  sugar 
into  a  kind  of  comfit. 

The  Chinchau  is  procured  from  a  plant  of  Chinese  origin,  which  is  cultivated  on 
the  shore,  and  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  agar-agar. 

Edible  Birds'  Nests  are  found  in  the  rocks  and  caves  at  Lingga  and  are  as  good 
AS  those  of  Java.  Tlie  white  or  best  kind  are  sold  for  ninety  guilders  a  catty. — 
jQum,  of  the  Indian  Archipttago  and  Eastern  Asia,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1854,  p.  400. 


MEDICINE  IN  TURRET. 


SxRYiGE  in  the  Ottoman  army,  medical  or  otherwise,  offbrs  no  inducements  what- 
ever to  young  Americans.  Of  actual  want  one  suffers  little,  but  must  submit  to 
humiliating  embarrassment ;  while  the  society  of  even  the  first  officers  cannot 
possibly  be  agreeable  to  a  person  who  is  cultivated,  or  accustomed  even  to  the  mere 
decencies  of  life.  The  Turks  are  slow  to  perceive  merit,  and  still  slower  to  reward 
it.  The  first,  and  almost  the  only  word  of  English  they  learn,  is  to-morrow  f  and, 
however  gentle  and  urbane  the  Mussulman  may  be  in  private  life,  he  is  a  paragon  of 
intrigue  and  overbearing  treatment  in  office.  Foreigners  who  enter  the  Turkish 
service  appear  to  adopt  permanently  their  worst  peculiarities.  It  was  related  to  me 
by  an  lulian,  in  the  service  at  Silistria,  that  Achmet  Pasha  once  caused  several  of 
his  physicians  to  be  tied  up  and  flogged,  in  the  presence  of  the  troops.  We  hear 
much  of  foreigners  in  the  Ottoman  service;  but  very  few  of  them,  surgeons  excepted, 
acquire  positions  of  any  importance  in  the  army.  Thek  connexion  with  the  service 
is  nominal,  rather  than  actual. 

Mussulmen  are  averse  to  surgical  operations.  Surgery  is,  in  fact,  mrely  called 
into  requisition  in  the  Turkish  camp.  During  the  affair  of  Ktilefat,  in  which  12.000 
Turks  perished  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  sorties  against  the  Russians,  and  when  patient 
Mussulmen  became  furious  maniacs  through  extreme  suffering,  but  one  grave 
surgical  operation  was  performed,  whereas  hundreds  of  lives  might  have  been  saved 
by  judicious  management. 

Comparatively  few  Turks  practise  medicine.  The  professors  of  the  healing  art, 
in  the  Orient,  are  mostly  Greek  and  Italian  adventurers,  who  make  the  simple 
Moslems  the  dupes  of  their  charlatanism.  The  Imperial  licence  to  practise  any- 
where in  the  Sultan's  dominions  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  piastres.  Even  those  who 
are  employed  professionally  in  the  Seraglio,  and  penetrate  the  mysterious  harems  of 
Turkish  grandees,  do  not  hesitate  to  administer  preparations  followed  by  the  most 
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iktal  effects.  They  do  indeed  profess  to  teach  medicine  in  the  schools  attached  to 
the  mosques,  after  the  doctrines  of  Avicenna,  Averroes,  and  other  Arab  authors;  but 
the  practice  is  founded  upon  no  definite  system.  The  believer  in  fatality  does  not 
fear  death;  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why,  in  times  of  the  plague  and  cholera, 
the  Turks  snfier  less  than  the  timid  Greeks  and  Armenians. 

The  most  raluable  druses  are  to  be  found  in  the  bazaars;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  among  the  Turks,  the  pharma- 
oenticfd  preparations  sold  in  the  shops  are  gross  and  inefficacious.  Distilled  water 
is  the  ordinary  medium  for  administering  medicines. 

The  Mnssulmen  Hakims  divide  all  diseases  into  two  classes— nervous  affections  of 
the  face,  and  those  of  an  erysipelatous  character;  and,  secondly,  all  maladies  not 
included  in  the  above. 

Among  the  Gneco-Slaves,  as  with  the  Turks,  surgery  is  monopolised  by  the 
knights  of  the  razor.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to 
magicians  and  sorcerers.  There  are  no  midwiyes;  nature  renders  them  superfluous. 
The  mountaineers  have  a  very  efficacious  method  of  treating  wounds  received  in 
tbdr  almost  perpetual  conflicts.  Intermittent  fever  and  dysentery  are  the  prevalent 
diseases  of  the  climate.  As  among  all  uncivilized  or  half-civilized  people,  the 
absence  of  favourable  circumstances  causes  the  premature  death  of  feeble  children. 
Those  only  who  possess  vigorous  constitutions  live  to  maturity,  while  their  natural 
strength  is  increased  by  a  temperate  manner  of  life,  especially  in  mountainous 
regions.  A  rapid  increase  of  population  is  thereby  prevented;  but  those  who 
survive  are  more  healthy  and  vigorous  than  the  majoritj*  in  civilized  countries. 
When  a  person  is  attacked  with  any  disease,  he  at  once  avails  himself  of  the  exor- 
dsing  prayers  of  his  pope  or  priest,  and  then  drinks  largely  of  cold  water.  Hydro- 
pathy has,  in  fact,  been  in  yogue  for  ages  with  the  GrsBco-Slaves.— ^merjcaa 
Medkal  MaiMy.  

THE  MEDICINE  STAMP. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THB  PHARHAOEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib, — ^In  your  number  for  March  last,  a  correspondent  adverts  to  the  Medicine 
Stamp  Act.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  sucli  suggestion  has  ever  been  offered, 
but  haye  many  times  thought  that,  were  the  three- halfpenny  stamps  required  on 
labelled  articles  liable  to  duty,  divided  into  three  separate  stamps  of  one  halfpenny, 
one  penny,  for  sixpenny  and  shilling  parcels  or  packets,  and  three-halfpenny  on 
etghteen-penny  ones,  it  would  bring  no  inconsiderable  increase  to  the  revenue,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  your  correspondent  justly  observes,  benefit  the  poor,  who  can 
only  have  small  quantities  either  of  food  or  physic  at  a  time,  and  secure  the  retail 
vendor  from  doubt  and  alarm  in  what  they  do  selL  J. 

•/awe  17tA,  1856. 

PHARMACY  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THB  PHABICACBUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

SiB,~I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself  and  the  body  of  Dispensers  generally,  pass 
over  in  silence  the  remarks  put  forth  in  the  article  headed  ^Latest  from  the  Crimea," 
contained  in  the  Journal  for  June.  The  writer  states  "  not  one  Dispenser  left  tliese 
shores  without  a  fair  prospect  of  distinction  ;"  that  <*  they  have  little  realized  the 
dignity  of  their  position;"  that  *'the  crown  is  missing,  though  the  struggle  is 
ended."  Allow  me  to  state  that  the  'distinction,"  <«  dignity,"  and  <*  crown"  have 
proved  to  those  who  left  England  with  a  strong  faith  in  their  reality  mere  ufnes 
faiiuB,  The  only  possible  prospect  of  distinction  was  that  of  being  appointed 
Apothecary  (a  term  not  to  he  confounded  with  that  of  a  Member  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall),  the  duties  being  simply  to  receive  and  distribute  the  various  medical  stores. 
One  of  the  earlier  Dispensers,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  and  subsequent  removal 
of  the  Apothecary,  fulfilled  the  whole  of  these  duties  at  the  General  Hospital, 
Scutari.  He  still  remains  a  Dispenser,  not  even  having  the  indulgence  customary 
in  the  army  of  drawing  pay  in  proportion  for  the  duty  performed.  Agaui,  a  new 
appointment,  "  Assistant  Storekeepers,"  was  made,  and  clerks  from  wholesale 
houses  were  sent  out  at  a  fixed  rate  of  pay,  .more  remunerative  than  that  of  a 
Dispenser,  consequently  superseding  the  necessity  of  appointing  Apothecaries  (the 
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TtftsoD,  I  pKsnnMk  teUg  that  an  Apothecaiy  ii  a  eommiaiioQed  ofBoar,  and  aovM 
not  be  discharged  npon  the  condusioo  of  tbe  war). 

Thua  diaoooraged  aod  stripped  of  tlieir  anticipadana  of  luceaia  and  adTaaoementi 
what  iDduoeoient  haa  thure  been  for  Ditpenaera  to  puhUaU  their  experieocaa, 
resulting  as  they  have  done  in  diaappointment,  especially  as  all  do  not  posaasa  th^ 
same  eloquence  and  detire  to  appear  in  print  as  tbe  writer  of  the  article  inqueatioa? 
Nevertheless,  one  ooamaaiiiation  on  a  botanical  aubject»  from  a  Dispenser,  baa 
appeared  in  your  Jonmal,  showing  that  observation  is  not  altogether  wanting  in  tbe 
corps.  Another  (who,  unfortunately,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate)  bad  got 
together  a  numerous  and  weU-arranged  ooUeotion  of  entomological  spedmanst  ^inee 
transmitted  to  his  frimids. 

As  regards  the  **  dignity**  to  be  realized,  there  was  about  the  aame  amount  aa 
usually  invests  a  **  nursery  governess,**  admitted  on  sufferanoe  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  with  ideas  too  refined  to  find  companionship  in  the  kitchen.  80  were  w« 
alighted  by  officers,  and  our  inclinations  not  leading  ua  for  society  in  the  lower 
gratles,  I  found  in  my  own  case  eigiit  months  anfficieot  to  dissipate  all  visionary 
ideas,  &c.,  so  resigned  ray  appointment  Many  more  have  only  been  itatmbied 
from  so  doing  by  expediency  and  pecuniary  considerations. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

11,  VieUfria  Road,  PmUoOf  Hbmbt  TaoHAa  Witti, 

Jw9  Uik,  1856.  ImU  Dkpmm  ^  Medieum. 


TO  TBS  BI>ITO&  OV  THE  PHAKM lOSUTIOAL  JOUDUL. 

8ni,--Seeing  an  artide  in  your  Journal  for  last  month,  headed  ■^Latest  from  the 
Crimea,**  I  reiul  it,  expecting  to  hear  something  connected  with  my  former  a8soci«tea» 
I  was,  however,  disappointed,  as  it  proved  to  be  only  the  latest  from  **  Southampton 
Street,**  a  communication  so  incomprehensive  in  its  purport,  that  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  meaning  attached  to  it,  or  is  it  simply  an  attempt  at 
authorship?  One  question  presents  itself  very  forcibly,  how  was  it  that  a  person  so 
deeply  impressed  as  the  writer,  with  **  the  prospect  of  distinction  in  the  noblest 
pathway  to  soceesa,"  did  not  sdae  npon  ''an  opportunity  navar  to  letum,"  to  ox- 
change  the  **  weary  monotony  of  working  from  early  dawn  to  late  at  night,"  for 
"  the  welcome  stimulus  of  a  liberal  salary  and  the  martial  uniform**  If  the  writer 
can  attach  much  ''dignity"  to  an  anomalooa  rank  regarded  by  many  aa  being  un- 
necessary, I  think  he  would  find  that  experienes  wonld  teadi  a  somewhat  Utter 
lesson.  His  phrase, "  The  mce  ia  nin«  but  we  miaa  the  crown,"  is  quite  myateriooa ; 
to  my  knowledge^  nothing  has  ever  been  offered  to  atimnlate  the  Dispensers  to  eom* 
mmoe  the  *'  atruggle."  Amongat  tbemeelvee  there  was  no  higher  grade  than  that  of 
seniority  of  service,  promotion  beyond  this  having  taken  place  but  twice  aiaoa  the 
war  commenced,  one  case  being  that  of  a  gentleman  of  mature  age,  long  attached  to 
the  army;  and  the  other,  that  of  one  who  held  tbe  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
Balaklava  stores  since  their  commencement;  plainly  showing  that  we  were  a  body 
intended  for  service  only  as  long  as  Government  was  compelled  to  employ  us.  As 
to  writing  letters  on  Pharmacy,  there  was  but  little  to  disclose.  "We  certainly  could 
judge  whether  diairiuaa  or  fever  prevailed,  yet,  aa  we  rarely  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  treatment  and  progress  of  the  patienta,  it  wonM  have  beoi  a  dilBcnlt 
matter  to  cooummlcate  anything  Intareating.  If  the  writer  lecomnieBda  hotssilxhig 
with  the  thermometer  at  96°  in  the  shade,  I  am  afraid  he  would  get  few  but  «n» 
thuaiaats  to  agree  with  him.  Begaiding  private  letters,  it  must  be  veiy  gvati^ng 
to  the  senders,  to  know  how  their  defidenoies  have  been  publicly  ooaunented  eii| 
and  it  is  equally  ao  to  othera  to  find  a  whole  body  J«d|^  by  one  man*s  set  of  frienda. 
I  know  many  IKspensera,  qualified  hy  their  coohe^on  with  the  PharaMoeutieal 
Society,  who  resigned  first-class  situations  in  I^ondon  to  enter  a  aervice  only  to  ho 
disappointed,  and  who,  if  they  had  posscaaed  the  amhltkm  to  display  their  afailitlaa 
in  writing  artidea  when  they  had  nothing  to  oonmunioata^  wonld  probably  bare 
astonished  the  readezi  of  the  Fhaiwaeeuneal  Jvurmal  aa  mneh  aa  the  writar  in 
queattehaadonoBo.  I  am,  Sir,  yoora  obedimUy, 

Zmti$Arm 
BhomtbMFy  Sgiun,  Jtm  ITA,  188i. 
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TO  THE  SDITOB  OV   THB  WnA^MkCKUTWAh  JOUBK AI. 

Sin,— The  remarks  contained  in  the  Pharmaautioal  Jowrmdl  itit  Jnne^  in  Mr. 
Ince*8  letter,  demand  reply. 

Mr.  Ince  is  evidently  visionary  and  imaginatiTe  to  an  extraordinary  degree  con- 
nsctod  with  the  subject  on  which  hs  has  expended  his  eloquenoa  in  detiactiiig  fiom 
the  merits  of  hadividuals  engaged  as  Dispensers  of  Medioine  to  the  army. 

In  anawer  to  the  query,  <*  Why  have  yonng  men  not  written  to  the  Jonmal 
describing  the  state  of  Pharmacy  at  Kululi,  Scutari,  and  Smyrna,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  friends  at  home  V*  I  reply,  that  **  correspondents^  to  public  joamals  are  looked 
on  in  the  service  with  great  suspicion,  more  particuhu*]y  by  those  in  authority  at 
home  than  abroad.  I  firmly  believe  that  any  one  so  indiscreet  as  to  have  written 
publicly,  stating  our  supply  of  drugs,  issues^  and  deflcieney,  would  have  been  weeded 
out  of  the  service  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offered. 

Independent  of  one  voluntarily  placing  himself  in  such  an  invidious  position,  % 
little  reflection  will  convince  you  that  no  one  can  describe  that  which  does  not  exist. 
Certainly,  we  might  have  enlightened  our  friends  at  home,  by  stating  that  we 
Teoeived  consignments  from  England  of  tinctures  in  Slb»  glass  bottles,  and  that  lint 
and*sargical  appliances  also  were  consigned,  packed  in  large  cases  1  As  to  practice 
of  physic,  the  rules  of  the  service  do  not  admit  of  our  interference  with  the  action  of 
medicines.  We  are  simply  compounder t  of  the  medicines  prescribed,  and  issuers  of 
drugs.  It  would  not  be  judicious  to  go  out  of  our  province,  for  fear  of  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  other  branches  of  the  service.  Doubtless  any  individual  that  courted  the 
notoriety  attached  to  appearing  in  print,  might  have  drawn  an  interesting  sketch 
on  frost-bites,  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  &c.,  but  all  this  without  the  vtual  embedish' 
mmtt  (which  Mr.  Ince  is  thonmghly  proficient  in)  would  have  been  commonplace  and 
uninteresting.  In  allusion  to  the  visionary  path  by  whkh  **  not  one  of  us  but  what 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  advancement,"  all  I  can  remark  is,  I  shonld  have  been  delighted 
if  Mr.  Ince  had  joined  our  body —then  experience  would  have  dispelled  the  romance 
of  his  illusion. 

Mr.  Ince  has  thought  proper  to  attach  a  puhUe  disgrace  on  that  which  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  private.  It  does  not  shew  good  taste  or  kind  feeling 
thns  to  wound  the  sympathies  of  a  body ;  and,  to  do  so^  to  take  advantage  of  a 
prwaU  letter  deficient  in  orthography  and  lacking  the  power  of  description,  not  onfy 
is  a  breach  of  confidence  to  the  individual  concerned,  but  a  public  insult  to  the  com- 
mnnity  at  huge.  Soliciting  the  fiivour  of  the  insertion  of  the  above,  on  behalf  of 
my  brethren  serving  in  the  East,  who  will  not,  fbr  some  period,  have  an  opportunity 
to  defend  themselves, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

JoKW  W.  N.  BaKwxit, 
Associate  Pharmaceutwal  Society,  and  Dispenser  of  Medicine^  Army  Medical  Staf» 

Lomdon,  June  2Ath,  1856. 

[Mr.  Inoe's  letter  has  elicited  some  information  on  Pharmacy  5n  the  Crimea^ 
which  may  serve  to  explain  partially  the  dearth  of  previous  communications  on  the 
subject.  We  had  pieviously  entertained  a  belief  that  the  arrangements  were  either 
reroarkafaJy  good  or  remarfcaUy  bad,  or  something  between  good  and  bad,  and 
capable  of  improvement.  In  eadi  of  these  cases,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
know  the  facts.  Whether  the  hospitals  in  the  Crimea  or  elsewhere  were  models  of 
perfection  or  the  reverse,  whatever  might  have  been  their  peculiarities  in  arrange 
ment,  management,  position,  or  ia  other  respect^  there  was,  we  suppoeed,  a  wule 
field  for  observation  and  graiihic  description,  an  opportunity  which  might  have 
been  acceptable  to  roung  men  interested  in  their  prmssion,  and  capable  of  giving 
their  ideas  a  tangible  form.  The  communications  hitherto  received  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  contain  but  little  infbrmation.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Brewer, 
who  states  that  any  description  of  the  proceedings  would  have  caused  the  author  to 
be  weeded  out  of  the  service.  Under  Uiese  circumstance,  we  cannot  presume  to 
fix  ttie  boundary  line  between  prudent  discnretion  and  a  breach  of  confidence. 
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RAFFLE  FOtt  A  BUSINESS. 

Tbe  following  curiosity  has  been  received  firom  a  correspondent: — 

THE  VALUE  OF  £100  FOR  10«. 

To  be  disposed  of  by  raffle,  at  Wbiteman^s  New  Branswick  Hotel,  ClaytoQ  Square,  on  Moudar 
eyeniDg,  Jane  2drd,  1856,  a  first-rate  Druggiat*8  Shop,  doing  a  good  business,  in  a  respectable 
neighboorhood,  comprising  mahogany  drawers,  with  glass  nobs,  mahogany  top  counter,  glass 
cases,  upright  and  flat,  scales  and  weights,  show  globes,  mortars  and  pestles,  labelled  bottles  and 
jars,  oil-cloth  and  matting;  with  weU  selected  stock  of  drugs,  perfumery,  &c.;  the  shop  havins 
a  plate  glass  firont,  with  a  good  house  attached,  at  a  moderate  rent ;  and  fitted  up  with  gas,  ana 
Yenetian  blinds  throughout  the  house.    Tickets  to  be  had  at  th^  following  wholesale  Druggists : — 

Seel  Street;  Sumners  and 
|uare ;  or  on  the  premises, 


BOOKS  BBOBIVBD. 

A  ICantjal  op  Photographic  Crkhistrt;  including  the  Praotice  of  the  Col- 
lodion Process.  By  T.  F.  Hardwich,  late  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London.  Third  Edition.  London:  John  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street,  1856.    (From  the  Author.) 

Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  Qeorgb  Gret,  Bart.,  &c.,  &c.  London:  Printed  by  G^rge  £.  Eyre 
and  William  Spottiswoode.    (From  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.) 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Meeting.    New  York.    1855. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Harris  (Plymouth)  has  sent  us  a  description  of  a  Chlorine  Fumigator,  which, 
however,  is  not  new.  An  apparatus,  exactly  similar  in  principle,  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Smith  several  years  since,  a  description  of  which  was  published  in  this  Journal, 
ToL  vii.,  page  263. 

Jtf.  P.  S. — Siloer  Plate  Licence,  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  law  respecting 
the  sale  of  silver  articles  since  the  notice  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  page  200. 

J,  5.— No. 

W.  (Liverpool). — Liquor  CotyledofCj  UmblUcis*  Tliere  is  no  published  formula,  but 
a  preparation  is  advertised  under  the  above  name,  by  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Great 
Russell  Street. 

J.  A,  (Commercial  Road}. — Artificial  Fruit  Essences  are  not  applicable  for  making 
syrups. 

J.  C.  (Wandsworth). — Coral  Tooth  Paste,  Prepared  coral  5oz.,  cream  tartar  doz«y 
cuttle-fish  bone  3oz.,  cochineal  ^drachm,  Narbonue  honey  16 oz. — JDesforges, 

J.  A.  B,  (Tipton).— 7\xyor  on  Poisons, 

Oaler  (Manchester). — Testa /or  Strychnine.    See  page  23. 

Jt  ^.— There  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  figures. 

/.  Mackay  (Edinburgh),  J,  ru/f  (Enfield),  A  Member  (Clerkenwcll).-The  speci- 
mens of  quackery  have  been  received,  and  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  number. 


Instractions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20tb  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15}  Langham  Place. 
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Allan,  Dayid 100,  Freeschool  Street 

Allchin,  Alfred Cole's  Terrace,  Islington 

Allen,  William  2,  Morgan's  Place 

Ambrose,  John 1,  Union  Place,  Commercial  Bead 

^Ambrose,  Thomas 86,  High  Street,  Whitechapel 

Anderson,  Charles 23,  Lower  Belgraye  Place 

Appleton,  Thomas  Cass   ...45,  Curzon  Street 

Ashton,  William 154,  Sloane  Street 

Attwood,  Alfred « 61,  Cannon  Street 

Austin,  Henry   151,  Bermondsey  Street 

Bailey,  Delamore  J SO,  Conduit  Street 

Baiss,  William  A 102,  Leadenhall  Street 

Baiss,  James  102,  Leadenhall  Street 

Baker,  William  J 21,  Brecknock  Place,  Camden  Town 

Ball,  Thomas  M 27,  St.  George's  Road 

Balmer,  John 94,  St.  John  Street  Road 

Barber,  Thomas  A.  2,  Scott's  Place,  Islington 

Barber,  Joseph  7,  Orange  Street 

Barnard,  John  1,  Oxford  Terrace,  Clapham  Road 

Barnes,  James  B Treyor  Street,  Enightsoridge 

Barry,  John  T Plough  Court 

Bartlett,  William  1,  Brettin  Terrace,  Chelsea 

Bass,  William  F Gray's  Inn,  "  3,  Raymond  Buildings" 

Bastick,  William   2,  Brook  Street 

Bayley,  Edmund 26 ,  Leadenhfdl  Street 

Beaton,  John 174,  Shoreditch 

Becket,  William  £ 6,  Giltspur  Street 

Bell,  Jacob 338,  Oxford  Street 

*Bell,  William  Henderson  ...48,  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park 

Bentley,  William  11,  Mount  Street,  Bethnal  Green 

Best,  cJohn  D 26,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall 

Biggs,  Walter 19,  Notting  Hill  Terrace 

Binge,  Thomas  78,  York  Street,  Westminster 

Binnington,  Stephen ...35,  Haymarket 

Bird,  William  L 42,  Castle  Street  East 

Bird,  Augustus  22,  High  Street,  Kensington 

Blake,  Charles  T.  47,  Piccadilly 

Bland,  John  J 57,  Penton  Street*  Pentonyille 

Blandford,  John  F 9,  Bruton  Street 

Bolton,  William 146,  Holbom  Bars 

Bond,  Henry 11,  Cross  Street,  City  Road 

Boothby,  Henry  Neal  72,  Crawford  Street 

Boully,  Peter . . .  • Queen's  Road,  Bayswater 

Bourdas,  Isaiah 10,  Pont  Street,  Belgraye  Square 

Bowden,  Edward  13,  Charles  Street,  St.  James's 

Bower,  William 96,  Tottenham  Court  Road 

Bradley,  John 10,  Pont  Street,  Belgraye  Square 

Brewer,  Eli    43,  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square 

Brooks,  Charles Southwell 

Bromley,  Richard  M Denmark  Hill 

Brotherton,  William  H.   ...1,  Clyde  Terrace,  Caledonian  Road 
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Brown,  James    27,  Aldgate 

Back,  Thomas    Kingsland  Green 

Buckle,  Christopher  P Gray's  Imi  Road 

Bucklee,  William  H. 86,  New  Bond  Street 

Bafton,Edward 122,  Piccadilly 

♦Burden,  Edward    38,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 

Burden,  Thomas 6,  Store  Street,  Bedford  Square 

Burgoyne,  James  31,  Throgmorton  Street 

Carr,  John 171,  HighHolborn 

Carrick,  James  46,  Churton  Street,  Pimlico 

Carty,  John     172,  New  Bond  Street 

CatteU,  George . : Homerton 

Chapman,  John 7,  High  Street,  Islington 

Chard,  Frederick  J 13,  Eccleston  StreetSouth 

Charsley,  Nathaniel  .........Brixton 

Chubb,  James  C 59,  St.  John  Street 

Clarke,  Benjamin Mare  Street,  Hackney 

Cobb,  Robert  C 10,  Frederick  Place,  Hampstead  Boad 

♦CockrilJ,  James  2,  Wellington  Street,  Waterloo  Town 

Cocksedge,  Henry  B 16,  Cullum  Street 

Colchester,  William  M 2,  Crown  Street,  Hoxton 

Cole,  William  H 16,  George  Street,  City 

Coles,  John New  Road,  Camberwell 

Coles,  Charles 72,  Euston  Square 

Collins,  John  R Hayerstock  Hill 

Collins,  Robert  N Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street 

Compton,  Charles ^.14,  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square 

Constance,  W  illiam   5 ,  Hanover  Place,  Regent's  Park 

Constance,  Edward  37,  Leadenhall  Street 

Cooke,  John  63,  High  Street,  Hoxton 

Cooper,  William  T 26,  Oxford  Street 

Cooper,  Robert  H 20,  Royal  Exchange 

Corfield,  Daniel 22,  Thrawl  Street,  Spitalfields 

Cornelius,  Joseph Clapham 

Couch,  William  0 8,  Theberton  Street,  Gibson  Square 

Cowdery,  George  T 36,  Paternoster  Row 

Cracknell,  Charies 107,  Edgware  Road 

Cripps,  John Hammersmith 

Cross,  Henry 4,  Shepperton's  PL,  New  North  Rd. 

Croucher,  John  T 223,  High  Street,  ShadweU 

Croyden,  Charles 37,  Wigmore  Street 

Cullen,  William 37,  Beckford  Row,  Walworth 

Curtis,  Frederick  15,  Crawford  Street 

Dakin,  Thomas ..78,  King  William  Street,  City 

Dakin,  Joseph    248,  High  Street,  Poplar 

Darby,  Stephen 140,  Leadenhall  Street 

Davenport,  John  T 33,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury 

Dayies,  Charles 11,  Claremont  Place,  North  Brixton 

Dayies,  Henry  E 48,  Wood  Street,  City 

♦Dayy,  Charles   100,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Deane,  Henry Clapham 

Dickinson,  William  16,  Cambridge  Street,  Edgware  Road 

Doughty,  Edward  William.  .4,  William  Street,  Knightsbridge 
Down,  John   7,  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater 
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Drew,  James Bush  Lane,  Gannoii  Street  . 

Eardley,  John 14,  CharleiSt.,  Weatboume  Terrace 

Eddy,  Charles  W. 30,  Crown  Street,  Finsbury 

Edwards,  William  S 14,  EUham  Place,  Old  Kent  Road 

Elldngton,  Edward   56,  Grange  Boad,  Bermondsej 

Ellis,  George  U 4,  Pavement,  Ilnsbiuy 

Ellis,  Soriyener  W 36,  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth 

Elvey,  Thomas  8,  Halkin  Street,  West 

Evans,  John  60,  Bartholomew  Close 

Eyans,  John  H ^ 60,  Bartholomew  Close 

Farmar,  Robert  A 40,  Westminster  Road 

Faulconer,  Robert  H Keen's  Row,  Walworth 

Fells,  John Stockwell 

Fenn,  John  F 16,  Regent  Street,  Westminster 

Field,  William  27,  Queen's  Buildings,  Brompton 

Fincham,  Robert  57,  Baker  Street 

Fincham,  Zacariah  C 57,  Baker  Street 

Fisher,  William  H 18,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street 

Fouleer,  Samuel 133,  St.  George's  Street,  East 

Fowfer,  Richard 14,  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square 

Fox,  William 48,  Church  Street,  Bethnal  Green 

Francis,  George  B 2,  Hieh  Street,  Islington 

Freeman,  Jolm 13,  BUckfriars  Road 

Freeman,  Richard 5,  Clayton  Place,  Kensington  Road 

*Freeman,  Robert  38,  High  Street,  Kensington 

French,  William  A.  309,  High  Holbom 

Gadd,  Charles  1,  New  Bridge  Street,  Vauzhall 

Gale,  Henry  3,  Millbrook  Street,  Camden  Town 

Gale,  Samuel 338,  Oxford  Street 

GaUiers,  George Tottenham  Court  Road 

Grarden,  Alexander    372,  Oxford  Street 

Garden,  Felix  R 372,  Oxford  Street 

Garle,  John    12,  Kensington  Terrace 

*Gerard,  Philip  Augastas  . .  .390,  Strand 

Gibbs,  Nathaniel  B 1,  St.  John's  Wood  Terrace 

Gilford,  Joseph 3,  Gloucester  Plaoe^  Camberwell  Rd. 

Gigner,  John King's  Road,  Chdsea 

GiU,  George  W 15,  Crown  Place,  Walworth 

Gloyer,  Greorffe 19,  Goodge  Street 

*Gloyne,  Charfes 3,  Kensii^;ton  Terrace 

Goddard,  John  D 6,  Arthur  Street,  City 

Golding,  William  42,  Upper  Albany  Siteet 

Goodbame,  Thomas 13,  Charles  Place,  Charles  Sqnaie 

Goodbame,  Thomas  R. Homsey  Road 

Goode,  Thomas 47,  Minories 

Goodger,  Dayid 30,  Regent  Street 

Goosey,  William    5,  Ocean  Row,  Stepney 

Gorton,  John  G 144,  High  Street,  Whitechapel 

Grosden,  Henry 140,  Leadenhall  Street 

Greenish,  Thomas 20,  New  Street,  Dorset  Square 

Griffiths,  John    ClerkenweU  Green 

Grindle,  George 122,  Pall  Mall 

I  Grindle  John 104,  High  Street,  Borough 
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Grisdiile,  John  M 216,  Tottenham  Oomt  Bosd 

GriBtodCy  Thomas 42,  Sonih  Street,  Manchester  Square 

Gulliyer,  William 33,  Lower  BelgiaTe  Street 

Gunton,  Walter  G.  B ..6,  New  Weston  Street^  Soathwsri: 

Guy,  George  H 63,  Great  Rnssdl  Street,  Bloomsbnry 

Hat^man*  Leonard  L 24,  Union  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street 

Hame,  John  ^..Allai  Road,  Stoke  Newmgton 

Hains,  Parton  John 28,  Upper  Albany  Street 

Hanbnry,  Comelins  Plougn  Court 

*Hanbury,  Daniel  Bell  Plough  Court 

Harding,  John  T 4,  Cheapoide 

Ha^ood,  William  B 28,  Sidney  Place,  Commercial  Boad 

Harrey,  Edward    6,  Giltspnr  Street 

Haselden,  Adolphns  F 18,  Conduit  Street 

Hemingway,  Walter 20,  Portman  Street 

Henly,  John  C 213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Henson,  Matthew Camberwell  Grreen 

Hentj,  Henry  M 87,  Hifh  Street,  St.  John's  Wood 

Herring,  Thomas  40.  Aldersgate  Street 

Herring,  William  40,  Aldersgate  Street 

Herring,  Edward  Tnnity  Square,  Southwark 

Hewitt,  John 1,  Wellclose  Street,  WeUclose  Square 

Hewlett,  Charies  J 6,  Arthur  Street,  City 

Hibon,  John  12,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly 

Hickley,  Thomas  P.  125,  Edgware  Boad 

Hilgenberg,  Henry  38,  Houndsditch 

Hill,  Arthur  S 11,  Little  Britun 

HiU,  Arthur  B 1 1,  Little  Britain 

Hills,  Thomas  H 338,  Oxford  Street 

Hockin,  John  B 38,  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square  . 

Hogg,  Bobert 9,  Albion  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square 

Holland,  William  F 9,  Compton  Street 

Hooper,  William  24,  Great  Bussell  St.,  Covent  Gkupden 

Hooper,  William 7,  PaU  MaU  East 

Hooper,  Bartlett    43,  King  William  Street,  City 

Hooper,  Hugh  H 22,  Commerce  Place,  !&:ixton 

Hopkin,  Wifiiam  K 5,  :N^ew  Cayendish  Street 

Hopkins,  Thomas 16,  Neweate  Street 

Hopkins,  Thomas  B Tulse  Hul 

Hora,  Henry  W 58,  Minories 

Homcastle,  John  12,  Stanhope  Terrace 

Homer,  Edward 20,  Bud^ersbury 

Homer,  James  T 20,  BucUersbury 

House,  David  W 177,  St.  Geoi^'s  Street,  East 

Howc^  Maurice Peckham 

Howell,  Thomas ..61,  Gra/s  Inn  Road 

Hucklebridge,  James  M.  ...103,  Upper  Ebury  Street 

Hudson,  William  B 27,  Haymarket 

Hughes,  William  P 170,  Hoxton  Old  Town 

Hugill,  John  61,  Cannon  Street 

Hu&e,  l^hard  10,  Moreton  Terrace,  Kentish  Town 

Humpage,  Benjamin  ...•••...51,  Judd  Street 

Hmxt,  Henry 1,  St.  George's  Temcei  Gibson  Sq. 
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*Hunt,  Richard  , Brixton 

Hunt,  William   Camberwell  Green 

Huskisson,  John    12,  Swinton  Street 

Huskisson,  Henry  0 77,  Swinton  Street 

*Hu8ki88on,  William    12,  Swinton  Street 

Huxtable,  John 104,  St.  John  Street 

Huxtable,  William    104,  St.  John  Street 

Ingram,  Bobert 2,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John*8  Wood 

Jackson,  John  47,  Southampton  Row 

Jamieson,  John 49,  Davies  Street,  Berkley  Square 

Jefierson,  Ebenezer  W Stoke  Newington 

Jey nes,  George  W 42,  Princess  Street,  Ed^rvfare  Road 

Jevnes,  Edward 49,  Great  James  Street,  Lisson  Grove 

Jobson,  Thomas  C 4 ,  John's  Row,  St.  Luke's 

JoUey,  George 13,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair 

Jones,  Peter  11,  Norton  Folsate 

Jones,  William  34,  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square 

Jones,  Henry  S Fulham  Road 

Keating,  Thomas  79,  St.  Paul's  Churchvard 

Kemp,  Robert 2,  Queen's  Place,  HoUoway 

Kemp,  Richard Upper  Street,  Islington 

Kent,  Thomas 226,  Blackfriars  Road 

*Kemot,  George 2,  Chrisp  Street,  Poplar 

Kettle,  Joseph  42,  Castle  Street  East 

Kibler,  Richard  C 3,  Goldsmith  Row,  Hackney 

King,  Robert 21,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square 

King,  Charles  T 86,  Snow  Hill 

Kingdon,  William  Y 6,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Notting  Hill 

Knowles,  William Camden  Town 

Lacy,  Benjamin  W 63,  Lupus  Street 

*Langton,  Frederick  C.R.  ...226,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Large,  John  H 2,  Holt's  Place,  New  North  Road 

Laugher,  Charles  H Camden  Town 

Lavers,  Richard  H 28,  Old  Street  Road 

Lawrence,  Frederick 8,  New  Chapel  Street,  Kentish  Town 

Lescher,  Josephs 60,  Bartholomew  Close 

Lidwell,  Joshua  A 46,  Hi^h  Street,  Notting  Hill 

Long,  Georee 114,  lligh  Holbom 

Lovell,  Frederick  G 10,  Staverton  Row,  Walworth 

Lowe,  William  E 8,  Stafford  Street,  Bond  Street 

*Luckombe,  Charles   86,  Snow  Hill 

*Macmurdo,  Edward  100,  Upper  Thames  Street 

McCullock,  William 95,  Bishopsgate  Street 

McCullock,  Charles  Covent  Garden. 

McDougall,  William 1 74,  Regent  Street 

McLacklan,  James  42,  Whitechapel  Road 

Maitland,  Alexander 8,  Torrington  Place,  Torrington  Sq. 

Maitland,  John 10,  Chester  Place,  Hyde  Park 

Mansell,  William  Plough  Court 

Harris,  Joseph  37,  ^Bemers  Street 

Marshall  Thomas  2,  Clayland's  Place,  Clapham  Road 

Mason,  John  W 45,  Upper  Marylebone  Street 

Matland,  George   10,  Nassau  Place,  Commercial  Road 
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Maj,  John Battersea 

Meggeson,  George «.61,  Cannon  Street 

Merrell,  James 1,  Queen's  Terrace,  Camden  Villas 

Mitchell,  John  12,  WeU's  Row,  Islin^n 

Moodj,  Henry  5,  Waterloo  Terrace,  Kegent's  Park 

Moody,  James  24,  Church  Street,  Camberwell 

Moore,  James  L 1,  Craven  Street,  Westboume  Terrace 

Morson,  Thomas    19,  Southampton  Row 

*Morson,  Thomas  N.  R Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury 

Moscrop,  Edward  H 144,  Strand 

Mould,  Samuel  , 21,  Moorgate  Street 

Mumford,  George 5,  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park 

NichoUs,  John    3,  Celbridse,  PL,  Westboume  Terrace 

North  way,  John    27,  Great  Tower  Street 

Oakley,  George  W .35,  Lamb  Street,  SpitaUields 

Ogle,  William  H Battersea 

Oldfield,  Henry 3,  Radcliff  Terrace,  Goswell  Road 

Orridge,  Benjamin  B 30,  Bucklersbury 

Palmer,  Robert 83,  Wilton  Place,  Belgraye  Square 

*Pamell,  George  William  ...3,  Artichoke  Place,  Aule  End  Road 

Parsons,  Robert 98,  York  Street,  Westminster 

Pasmore,  James 5,  Colville  Terrace,  Pimlico 

Pattison,  George    1 26,  St.  John  Street  Road 

Peacock,  Hamerton  R 170,  High  Street,  Poplar 

Pedler,  George  S 199,  Fleet  Street 

•Penrose,  Arthur  Wellesley  7,  Amwell  Street,  Clerkenwell 

Pepper,  John 1 ,  Bedford  Street,  Bedford  Square 

Peppin,  Sydenham  H 25,  Princes  Street,  Leicester  Sauare 

Phillips,  John 3,  Vernon  Place,  Bagnigge  Wells  Rd. 

Philiipson,  Edward  B 116,  Tottenham  Court  Koad 

Philpot,  Henry  32,  Praed  Street,  Paddington 

Plummer,  George High  Street,  Peckham 

Pollock,  Thomas 129,  Fenchurch  Street 

Portello,  William  41,  Stanley  Street,  Pimlico 

Potts,  Robert  U 55,  South  Audley  Street 

Power,  John  H Denmark  Hill 

Preston,  Joseph  T 94,  Smithfield  Bars 

Preston,  Stanton  W 94,  Smithfield  Bars 

Quiller,  Charles  R 15,  Sloane  Square 

Rea,  Edward 115,  Wai'dour  Street 

Readman,  Henry  18,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Sq. 

Redwood,  Theophilus  19,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square 

Richards,  James 1 ,  Chichester  St.,  Westboume  Terrace 

Richardson,  George  12,  Norland  Terrace,  Netting  Hill 

Ridsdale,  James Wakefield  Terrace,  Caledoman  Road 

Roach,  Pope  8,  St.  James's  Street 

Rouse,  Benjamin  R.  C 9,  Wellington  Street,  Souihwark 

Rouse,  Frederick  J Clapham 

Rouse,  Robert    1,  Wjpmore  Street 

Rowland,  Christopher  260,  Tottenham  Court  Road 

Russell,  Charles  J.  L 13,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square 

Sadler,  William 13,  Norton  Folgate 

Sainsbury,  Samuel 177,  Strand 
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1842 
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1841 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1852 
1853 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1858 
1853 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1841 
1844 
1853 
1853 
1856 
1841 


89 


97 


90 


110 


Sandford,  George  W 47,  Piccadilly 

Saxeby,  William  S 11,  Tothill  Street,  Westminster 

Schacht,  William  38,  Hoandsditch 

*i3iarpe,  George  Young 6,  Kensington  Terrace 

Sharwood,  James  W 55,  Bishops^ate  Street  Without 

l^mmonda,  Joseph 38,  Lambed  Walk 

Sims,  John  F 8,  Hemingford  Place,  Bamsbury 

Skidmore,  Joha ^ 3,  Charles  St.  West,  WestboumeTer. 

Slipper,  James   86,  Leather  Lane 

Smith,  William  F 12,  Keen's  Row,  Walworth 

Snell,  Glanville  A. 3,  Hampton  Terrace,  Hampstead  Rd. 

Snowdon,  George  W 79,  Basiighall  Street 

Sonthwood,  Thomas  S Harrow  Road 

•Squire,  Peter 277,  Oxford  Street 

Squire,  William 95,  Bishopsgate  Street 

Starkie,  James 4,  Strand 

Stead,  John  M. 213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Steer,  Philip  R Clapton 

Stevens,  G^rge  J 11,  Gower  Street  North 

Stocken,  James   112,  Drummond  Street,  Euston  Sq. 

Stone,  Thomas  W. ^...235,  Oxford  Street 

Stuart,  John  £ 172,  Bond  Street 

Summers,  James  R.  43,  Curtain  Road 

Swire,  Roger 14,  Edgware  Road 

Taylor,  John 77,  Hackney  Road 

Thomas,  Henry 7,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane 

Thomas,  Richard  W 10,  Pall  Mall 

Thomas,  John  J.  .., West  Hackney 

Thompson,  Henry  A 86,  Chiswell  Street 

Tonge,  George •. 213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Towerzey,  Alfred  20,  Marylebone  Street 

Townson,  Thomas Plough  Court 

Tuck,  William  H 1,  Grove  Street,  Mile  End  Road 

Tuphohne,  John  T 20,  St.  PauPs  Villas,  Ball's  Pond  Rd. 

Turner,  Richard 2,  Oxenden  Street,  Haymarket 

Tustin,  Thomas  H London  Hospital 

Twinbcrrow,  William    2,  Edward  Street,  Portman  Square 

Urwick,  William  W 35,  Denbigh  Street,  PimUco 

Yint,  James    4,  Commercial  Terrace,  Limehouse 

♦WacBtaff,  John  Henry James  Street,  Westboume  Terrace 

Walker,  Alexander   10,  Ireland  Row,  Mile  End 

♦Walker,  Henry  35,  Skinner  Street,  SomersTown 

Walker,  Henry 9,  Suffolk  Place,  lalu^n 

Walker,  Frederick 1,  Harleyford  Place,  Kennington 

Waller,  Arthur 6,  Middleton  Square 

Ward,  Francis  14,  Grosvenor  Street 

•Warner,  Charles  Heath    ...55,  Fore  Street 

Watts,  John  107,Edj^are  Road 

Watts,  William 3,  Gray^s  Place,  Brompton 

Watts,  William  M.    32,  Whitecross  Street 

Watts,  Peter 11,  SoVs  Row,  Hampstead  Road 

Watts,  Henry  T 8,  Victoria  Road,  Punlico 

Waugh,  George 177,  Regent  Street 
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Tear  of 

No.  of 

Admis- 

Certi- 

BIOIL 

ilc&te. 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1854 

321 

1841 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1851 

1844 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1855 

364 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1852 

1853 

ADDBESS. 


Waylat,  Robert... 4,  PaVement,  Finsbury 

Wegg,  WilHam 10,  North  Place,  BaU'e  Pond 

Westwood,  William  H. 16,  Newgate  Street 

Westwood,  Robert ...16,  Newgate  Street 

Wbeeler,  Christopher  5,  Hackuey  Road  * 

White,  John  228,  PiccadiUy 

White,  Daniel 19,  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 

White^  Edmund 19,  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 

Wllbe,  Salmon  1,  College  Place,  Chelsea 

Wilkes,  George 1,  Hayfield  Place,  Mile  End 

Wilkinson,  William  114,  Lambeth  Walk 

Williams,  John 5,  New  Cayendish  Street 

Willmott,  William 83,  High  Street,  Southwark 

Wilson,  Thomas Upper  HoUoway 

Windle,  William    48,  Portman  Place 

Wooldridge,  John 19,  Bath  Place,  New  Road  • 

*Wrangham,  John  3,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton 

Wright,  William  V 11,  Old  Fish  Street 

Wright,  John 60,  Georoe  Street,  Portman  Sqnare 

Wright,  Joseph 1,  Montford  Place,  Eennington 

Wyman,  John    122,  Fore  Street 

Yarde,  Giles  28,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street 

Yates,  Benjamin 25,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street 

Young,  Frederick  137,  Minories 

Young,  George Mill  Wall,  Poplar 
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OOUHTBT  MBTIffBiniS, 


Year  of 

No.  of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1846 

1853 

1842 

• 

1852 

1845 

1847 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1849 

1852 

1849 

• 

1853- 

1853 

1852 

1848 

1847 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1854 

375 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1855 

1846 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

BESIDENCE. 


Abbott,  John  Thomas Darlington 

Abraham,  John Liverpool 

Abram,  Joseph Dereham 

Ackerman,  Theophilus Bristol 

Ackrill,  Greorge    Abergavenny 

Acton,  George Worcester 

Adams,  John    & Looghborough 

Adams,  Jonathan  Henry Stoke-on-lVent 

Adkins,  Henry  James Birmingham 

Adkins,  William  Northampton 

Ainslie,  William    Edinburgh 

Aitken,  William    Edinburgh 

Albright,  Henry  •... New  Brighton 

Alderton,  John Hastings 

Aldridge,  Alexander  John Brighton 

Alexander,  James    Greenock 

Allanson,  Charles Harrogate 

Allen,  Thompson Boston 

Allen,  Adam  U Lymington 

Allis,  Francb .....Teignmouth 

Allsop,  Francis  John    Lincoln 

Alpass,  Horace Liverpool 

Althorp,  James Stamfbrd 

Amoore,  Charles  Hastings 

Anderson,  James Musselborgh 

Anderson,  Charles  Thomas Jersey 

Anderson,  Duncan  S Edinburgh 

Andrew,  William Aberdeen 

Andrews,  John  Bett<9  Clare 

Andrews,  Thomas  William  Cox Norwich 

*Anness,  Samuel  Bichard Ipswich 

Anthony,  Jacob    Bedford 

Archer,  Thomas Southam 

Argles,  Henry  Maidstone 

Armstrong,  Ilenry   Preston 

Arnold,  Adolphus    Guernsey 

Arnold,  Edward   Norwich 

Arrandale,  Elihu  Denton 

Arthy,  Joseph  Peterborough 

Ascough,  Jesse Wolverhampton 

Ash,  James  Freer Exeter 

Ashton,  John  Swan Leicester 

Ashton,  William   Southport 

Aslin,  John    Sunderland 

Asling,  Brelsford Spalding 

Astley,  John * Coventry 

Atkins,  Francis  Thomas Woolwich 

Atkins,  Francis  Thomas  Deptford 

Atkins,  Samuel  Ralph Salisbury 

Atkins,  John Deptford 

Atkinson,  Richard  Marshall   Leeds 
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Tear  of 

No.  of 

AdmisBioiL 

Certificate 

1842 

« 

1855 

420  ' 

1842 

1850 

1853 

« 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1841 

1853 

1845 

1841 

1850 

1852 

1842 

1851 

1855 

391 

1844 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1850 

1845 

1848 

12 

1841 

1853 

373 

1853 

1845 

1848 

1848 

1842 

1846 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1850 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1849 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1847 

1853 

1852 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1852 

BESIDENCE. 


^Atkinson,  Stephen    Doncaster 

^Atkinson,  Matthew  Manchester 

Attwood,  Creorge  ....^, Brompton 

Aubin,  James Jersey 

Babington,  Christopher  Peterborough 

Bacchus,  Moses  P Portsea 

Backhouse,  William Leeds 

Badcock,  John Brighton 

Baildon,  William .» Edinburgh 

Baildon,  Henry  C Edinburgh 

Bailey,  Richard    Penrith 

Baines,  Richard    Blackburn 

Baker,  William Chelmsford 

Baker,  Charles  Patrick    Chelmsford 

Baker,  William Brentford 

Baker,  William Retford 

Baker,  Philip  B Rochdale 

♦Balkwill,  Frederick  Pry  or   Plymouth 

Ball,  George  Vincent  Banbury 

Ball,  Joseph Birkenhead 

Ballard,  William  Abingdon 

Ballard,  Edwin Farinffdon 

Balls,  George Deptford 

Bally,  Edward  F Baldock 

Bancroft,  John  James Ruthin 

Banks,  Morris Birmingham 

Bannister,  Edward Havant 

Barber,  George liverpool 

Barclay,  John  Falmouth 

Barker,  John  Maw  Doncaster 

Barker,  Edward  N Colchester 

Barker,  William  Henry  Biggleswade 

Barling,  Thomas  Weymouth 

Barlow,  John Manchester 

Barlow,  Samuel Darlington 

Barnes,  James Preston 

Bamett,  William Brighton 

Bamish,  Edwin  H Wi^n 

Bams,  Joseph  Rochdale 

Barritt,  George Croydon 

Barron,  AVilliam  Cheltenham 

Barry,  George  Northampton 

Barry,  Edwm   Northampton 

Barry,  James    Northampton 

Bartlett,  William  Hugh  Southampton 

Barton,  Robert  Doidge  Eastbourne 

Barton,  Henry Brighton 

Barton,  Charles Brighton 

Barton,  William  Campbeltown 

Bassett,  Charles    Pontypridd 

Batchelor,  Charles  Fareham 

Bateman,  John  Bird    Manchester 

Bates,  John  Bicester 
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COUNTfiT  MEMB&RS  OF 


Year  of 

No.  of 

AdmissioiL 

Certificate. 

1853 

1842 

1855 

207 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1847 

1846 

1841 

1844 

1841 

1851 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1850 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1854 

365 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1850 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1848 

1842 

1850 

1842 

1841 

1849 

1853 

1852 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1846 

1842 

1845 

1856 

1853 

1842 

1848 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

* 

BESIDEKGS. 


Bath,  Richard  C Devonport 

Battle^  John  Richard  Lincoln 

Baxter^  William  Wabmsley   Bromley 

Baxter,  William  Bromley 

Bayley,  GreorgeE ..Andover 

Baynes,  James Hull 

Beach,  Thomas Bridport 

Beard,  James   Manchester 

Beaumont,  William  H Gravesend 

Beckett,  John  ^ Scarborough 

Beech,  Joseph  Atherstone 

Beesley,  Henry Banbury 

Beesley,  Thomaa  Banbury 

Bell,  William  D Leeds 

Bell,  WiUiam    Carlisle 

Bell,  Edward  C Dudley 

Bell,  Frederick  J Maldon 

Bennet,  William  Bath 

Bennett,  George  Newark 

Bennett,  John  W Leigh,  near  Oldham 

Bentham,  Thomas    Southsea 

Berr^,  Henry  James Worthing 

Bettison,  Jose^ Chesterfield 

Betts,  G«orge  William Spalding 

Betts,  John Woodbndge 

Bevan,  Charles  F Harwich 

Bew,  Robert Bilaton 

Bidwell,  John  Gufldford 

Biggs,  Robert  Bath 

Bingley,  Thomas  Gyles   Manchester 

Binns,  Samuel   Sheffield 

Knsley.  James Edinburgh 

Birch,  Thomas  Edwards Mold 

Hrd,  Ash  Rudd    Ipswich 

Bird,  Charles    Worcester 

Bishc^,  Robert Eye 

Bishop,  Thomas    Woolwich 

Black,  James Leven 

Blacklock,  Henry Bournemouth 

Blacklock,  Joseph  D Brighton 

Blackburn,  Bailey   Bradford 

Blades,  Christopher Leek 

Blades,  Holland    Nantwich 

Blades,  Sheriff Norihwich 

Blackfihaw,  Thomas Burslem 

Blake,  William  F Stroud 

Blamires,  Samuel Bradford 

Bland,  John  Handel Stourbridge 

Bloor,  Joseph  Derby 

Blunt,  Thomas Shrewsbury 

Boast»  Thomas  York 

Bolton,  Thomas    Tenterden 

Bomford,  Esau Witney 
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Year  of 
AdmianoD. 

1853 
1842 
1850 
1848 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1842 
1853 
1841 
1853 
1855 
1842 
1849 
1843 
1847 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1853 
1849 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1846 
1845 
1852 
1842 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1848 
1850 
1842 
1853 
1853 
1848 
1853 
1846 
1852 
1850 
1842 
1846 
1845 
1842 
1853 


No.  of 
CertifieAte. 


116 
271 


304 


257 


121 


RESIDENCE. 


Bond,  Laurence  V, Tiverton 

5^°^'  ^f  "^^ Great  Yarmouth 

Bond,  Charles  Leamington 

Boocock,  John Leeds 

Boome,  Charles    Bristol 

2^J^  J??^e8   .'..'.".'Blackburn 

Booth,  Alfred    Manchester 

Booth,  John  ...  ^ Heckmondwicke 

Booth,  Thomas  Buckley Eccles 

Booth,  James   Rochdale 

Booth,  Aaron Manchester 

Botham,  Wilhwn Manchester 

ifottle,  Alexander Dover 

Bowen,  Henry  F. I'.'l'flarrow 

Bowers,  Thomas  Chester 

Bowers,  James  D Chester 

Bowerbank,  Joseph Cockermouth 

Bowerbank,  Fawcett    Cockermouth 

Bowker,  James    -...Manchester 

Bowles,  Charles  A Chester 

•Boyce,  John  Pierce Windsor 

Boyce,  John  Pierce^ Chertsey 

Braddock,  William Oldham 

Braifg,  William  B.  ....^ Market  Harboroudi 

BraUey,  Charles  H Heavitree         ^^ 

Bramwell,  George Liverpool 

Brandreth,  John —...^...Preston 

Brandreth,  Lawrenoe Preston 

Brayshay,  William  Bolam Stockton 

Bremner,  William    ^ Thurso 

Brend,  Thomas Swansea 

S^ereton,  John Manchester 

Brew,  Thomas  Archer Brighton 

Brewster,  William    Cambridge 

Brierly  Richard ..Stalybrito 

Briggs,  James  Tipton 

S"'^K*S?^'^ ^^^« 

Bright,  Phdip  Brecon 

Brimelow,  Thomas  .^ Famworth 

Brocklehurst,  James    Hyde 

Bromfield,  William  Crewe 

Bromfield,  Charles  Exeter 

Bromley,  Charles ...Liverpool 

Brothers,  William    , Folkestone 

Brown,  William    Dunfermline 

Brown,  David  R Edinburgh 

Brown,  Thomas.. ...„. ^ Lutterworth 

Brown,  Charles .^...Belper 

Brown,  Leonard  Flmtoff Manchester 

Brown,  William  Scott Manchester 

Brown,  Henry  Oxford 

Brown,  Thomas  Dudley Coventry 
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COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OF 


Year  of 
Admission 

1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1847 
1846 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1848 
1849 
1853 
1846 
1853 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1852 
1841 
1841 
1853 
1856 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1849 
1842 
1846 
1853 
1852 
1842 
1841 
1844 
1853 
1844 
1850 
1853 
1842 
1855 
1846 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1849 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1853 


226 


379 


77 


323 

122 


62 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Brown,  Samuel Spilsby 

Brown,  Thomas   Tvldesley 

Brown,  Thomson Glasgow 

Brown,  George. Selby 

Brumwell,  George Monkwearmouth 

Brumwell,  Joseph  C Burnley 

Brjce,  James    Dunfermline 

Brjant,  William  Huntingdon 

Buck,  William Colchester 

Buck,  Richard  C Dudley 

BuUus,  William West  Bromwich 

Bunn,  Charles Nayland 

Burdon,  John  Durham 

Burdwood,  James Plymouth 

Burgess,  William  Henry Dover 

Bums,  James  Adams  Stirling 

Bume,  Robert  Thomas   Houghton-le-Spring 

Burnett,  Robert  Frazerburgh 

Burrell,  George Montrose 

Burrow,  Wilham  B Great  Malvern 

Burrow,  John  Severn  Great  Malvern 

Bustin,  William    Shotley  Bridge 

Butcher,  Thomas Cheltenham 

Butler,  Samuel • Bristol 

Butler,  William    Wycombe 

Butler,  Thomas  E Leicester 

Butler,  John  S Liverpool 

Butterfield,  James  Morse    York 

Caddick,  John  Newcastle-under-L}'ne 

Caley,  Albert  Jarman  Windsor 

Calvert,  Robert Stokesley 

Calvert,  James Belper 

Campbell,  Donald Glasgow 

Campbell,  Edward  Sunoerland 

Carmichael,  Lauchlan Edinburgh 

Carr,  WHliam  • Leicester 

Carr,  William  Graham    Berwick 

*Carran,  Thomas    Peel,  Isle  of  Man 

Carruthers,  Richard  Birrell    Dumfries 

Cartwrieht,  William , Newcastle-tmder-Lyne 

Carter,  William    Manchester 

Chamberlin,  William  Leicester 

Chantry,  George  Groole 

Chaplin,  John  Lambert Colchester 

Chaplin,  Alfred Lewes 

Chapman,  Henry Ipswich 

Chapman,  William  Ipswich 

Chapman,  Henry Clifton 

Chapman,  Richard  J.  Chipping  Ongar 

Chapman,  John  Cook Congieton 

Chapman,  John Tring 

Chapman,  William  York 

Chapman,  William  Fox Hull 
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Tetrof 


No.  of 

Certificate. 


1842 
1841 
1853 
1842 
1856 
1851 
1858 
1853 
1842 
1851 
1853 
1856 
1847 
1845 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1846 
1852 
1853 
1855 
1856 
1853 
1841 

1854 
1853 
1849 
1845 
1853 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1845 

1848 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1849 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1847 

1850 

1852 

1841 

1845 

1841 

1841 

1845 

1842 

1853 

VOL.  XYI. 


178 


334 
244 


201 


123 


185 


BESIDENCE. 


Chapman,  Edward  Hull 

Chater,  Jonathan Watford 

Chaundy,  Thomas  G Oxford 

Chave,  John  Anst^ Uzbridge 

Chenery,  William  H Ipswich 

Cheshire,  John C&antham 

Chjldfl,  Joseph  Linington    Portsmouth 

Childs,  James  Linin^n Southsea 

Chipperfield,  Robert    Shirley 

Christian,  Francb Birmingham 

Churchill,  John    Birmingham 

Churchouse,  William  B Chard 

Clarke,  William    Durham 

Clarke,  John  Webster Leicester 

Clarke,  Joseph York 

Clarke,  Benjamin  Joseph Cheltenham 

Clarke,  William   Longsight 

Clarke,  Thomas  Meadows  Richmond 

Clarke,  Frederick Watford 

Clarke,  Robert Devizes 

Clarke,  WiUiam  W Dorking 

Clarke,  Thomas   Somerton 

Clater,  Francis Retford 

Clay,  Robert Liverpool 

Clayton,  John  Oates    Leeds 

Clennell,  John  Morton    Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Clift,  Edward Lewisham 

*Coates,  William    Leeds 

Cobb,  John  S Yarmouth 

Cochrane,  Thomas   Falkirk 

Cock,  John    Shipdham 

Cocking,  (xeorge  Ludlow 

Cockton,  John • Maryport 

Colbeck,  Georse  Royde  Leammgton 

Cole,  £dward  Charles Calne 

Cole,  Walter  Thomas  Weymouth 

Cole,  John Whittlesea 

Coleman,  James   Cardiff 

Collier,  William   Sheffield 

Ceilings,  William  Henry Bristol 

Colton,  Thomas Selby 

Conacher,  David Mackinch 

Constable,  Edwin West  Bromwich 

Conway,  William Pontypool 

Cooling,  John  Newark 

Cooper,  Creorge  Brown   Brightlingsea 

Cooper,  James  Robert Birming£m 

Cooper,  Thomas   Leicester 

Cooper,  Mark  Ward    Bridlington 

Cooper,  George Exeter 

Cooper,  James  Newbury Bristol 

Cooper,  Thomas  York 

Corbyn,  Joseph  B Becdes 

Corfield,  Thomas  J.  T St.  Day 
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COUNTBY  MEMBERS  OF 


Tear  of 


1843 

1845 

1843 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1845 

1845 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1852 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1847 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1841 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1854 

1842 

1848 

1853 

1842 

1855 

1853 

1855 

1850 

1848 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1853 


No.  of 
C«rtiiicate. 


124 


273 


126 


NAME. 


BESIDENCE. 


Cornelius.  Richard  Buuell Teigmnouth 

Cornish,  Henry  Roberts Penzance 

Cornish,  William Brighton 

Corrie,  Charles Bedford 

Cortis,  Charles Worthing 

Cottee,  William    Salford 

Cotterell,  William  Henry  Dover 

Cotton,  Gilbert  Knill  Barnstaple 

Coupland,  Henry Liyerpool 

Coupland,  Joseph Harroeate 

Cousins,  Thomas  George Oxford 

Coverlej,  John Scarborough 

Cowell,  Silas Canterbury 

Cowgill,  Brian  Y.     Burnley 

Crafton,  Ralph  Caldwell  •. Croydon 

Craske,  Samuel •«...••«. ..Holt 

Crarer,  John    Blairffourie 

Crick,  George  Edward    J^faldon 

Critchley,  John    Blackbum 

Crocker,  Henry  Raddifie    Brighton 

Crofts,  Holmes  Cheney   • Chatham 

Croley,  William   Edinburgh 

Cronsney,  James Thetford 

Crook,  George • Famham 

Cropper,  James    •• Long  Satton 

Cross,  William  Gower Shrewsbury 

Croskell,  Charles York 

Crossley,  Smith Halifax 

Crow,  John  William • Leicester 

Crowe,  Henry  Joseph ...« Tredegar 

Crowder,  Charles  H Hull 

Crowther,  Thomas   Tickhill 

Cubitt,  Greorge Norwich 

Cuff,  Robert  C Bristol 

Cumbers,  John Wandsworth 

Cumine,  Frederick  H Southport 

Cupiss,  Francis Diss 

Currie,  John Gla^^ow 

Cuthbert,  John  Mason    Bedlord 

Cutting,  James  Bray  Leamington 

Cuttin&\  Thomas Selby 

Cutts,  Thomas Bas&rd 

Dale,  Greorge Chidiester 

Dance,  WiUiamD Stourport 

Dandie,  David Perth 

Dandie,  Robert ••• Perth 

Davenport,  EdwanL St.  Alban's 

Davids,  George  Ware Brighton 

Davidson,  John Berwick 

Davidson,  Charles    Aberdeen 

Davies,  Thomas    •- Cheltenham 

Davies,  Samuel Chester 

Davies,  John  L.   •• Hay 
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Year  of 

No  of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1845 

1848 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1854 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1853 

194 

1845 

1853 

1852 

1842 

1842 

1845 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1854 

981 

1842 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1850 

1855 

1842 

1845 

1847 

1853 

1847 

1852 

1841 

1S41 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1841 

NAME. 


BESIDENCEL 


I 


Davies,  Peter  Hugkes March 

Davies,  William  Henrj  Pillgwenlly 

Daviea,  Richard  Morgan ...Carmartken 

Davis,  John  Dorchester 

Davis,  Robert  ..Dorchester 

Davis,  John  Oliver  Folkstone 

Davis,  John  OUver,jun St.  Leonard's 

Davis,  Francis  Leominster 

Davis,  Henr^ Leamington 

Davis,  Francis  Newbury 

Davison,  Ralph York 

Davy,  Henry "Wiveliscombe 

Dawe,  Sampson Monmouth 

Dawe,  Sampson  R Swansea 

Dawson,  Thomas Preston 

Dawson,  Stanhope   Deptlford 

Day,  George Blackheath 

Deacon,  George  F Beccles 

Dearlove,  Thomas  D Brackley 

Death,  John  WiUiam  Brompton 

DeBois,  Frederick  Glasgow 

De  Carle,  Joseph Modbury 

Deck,  Arthur   Cambridge 

Dennison,  Matthew Dudley 

Densham,JohnB Plymouth 

Dewar,  Peter  S Dingwall 

Dexter,  James Eastbourne 

Dickerson,  Henry Devonport 

Dickins^  Richard Aylesbury 

Dickinson,  James  B Leeds 

Dtngley,  Richard  Loxley Maidstone 

Dixon,  Beniamin Norwich 

*Dixon,  William Southampton 

Dobinson,  William  Sunderland 

Dobson,  James Keswick 

Dodman,  Robert  Thomey 

Dodshon,  Edward Sunderland 

Done,  John  Manchester 

Donnall,  George  Sawl Totness 

Dores,  Jamea    Alnwick 

Doughty,  Richard'   Bushey 

Doweil,  William  Coming    Bristol 

Dowman,  Geor|re Southampton 

Down,  Richard  Haydon Torpoint 

Downes,  Josej^i  Norwood 

Downing,  Joseph  Gregory Braintree 

Dowthwaite,  WiUiam  Bamet 

Drage,  William  F Krmingham 

Dresser,  Richard York 

Drew,  John  Pershore 

Dron,  William Kirkcaldy 

*Dudgeon,  George Nottingham 

Dack,  Daniel Gruisborough 


7  2 
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COUKTRY  MEMBERS  OF 


Admisasion. 


BESIDENCE. 


1846 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1853 

1850 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1849 

1841 

1845 

1847 

1843 

1848 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1851 

1842 

1842 

1854 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1844 

1853 


184 


22 


43 


47 


Duckett,  Joseph  B Bradfoid 

Duggan,  Henry  Hereford 

Duncan,  William Botliesay 

Duncan,  John  Edinbui^h 

Duncan,  Frederick  MacRae  Sandwicn 

Dunhill,  William Doncaster 

Duprey,  Jean  A.  B Jersey 

Durant,  Frederick  Dorking 

Durant,  Edmund Dorking 

Dutton,  John   Birkenhead 

Dutton,  Greorge    Bolton 

Dyer,  John   Margate 

Dyer,  Thomas  Dyer Exeter 

Dyer,  William Halifax 

Dyson,  John Andover 

Bastes,  Thomas  Henley  Dover 

Edgar,  James Westerham 

Edmonds,  Benjamin  M Lowestoff 

Edmondson,  John Preston 

Edwards,  James  Leicester 

^Edwards,  John  Baker Liverpool 

Edwards,  William    Sidmouth 

Edwards,  Henry  Lincoln 

Edwards,  Greorge Dartford 

Edwards,  William    Denbigh 

Ekins,  William Huntinmlon 

Elicit,  Samuel Liskeara 

Eilaby,  John Melton  Mowbray 

Ellis,  Benjamin Shepton  Mallett 

Ellis,  William  AbergeU 

Ellis,  Richard  Thombury 

Ellison,  John    Liverpool 

Elsey,  John Homcastle 

Ely,  George Bingham 

*EngUnd,  William  Paul  Huddersfield 

Ereaut,  John    Jersey 

Ereaut,  ^^I'g^    Jersey 

Etherington,  Thomas  G Brighton 

Etherington,  Joseph    Bishop's  Auckland 

Evans,  Thomas Liverpool 

Evans,  Edward Liverpool 

Evans,  Thomas  B Liverpool 

Evans,  Henry  S Liverpool 

Evans,  John « .Heme!  Hempstead 

Evans,  Samuel Caerphilly 

Evans,  William  Luke Cardiff 

Evans,  John Narbeth 

Evans,  Thomas...* Aberdare 

Evans,  William  Downing   Newport,  Monmouth 

Eyre,  Alfred  B Ipswich 

Eyre,  Thomas  S Launoeston 

Fairbank,  James  Hack   Woolwich 

Fairley,  Thomas Sunderland 
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Yew  of 

No.  of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1850 

* 

1854 

99 

NAM£ 


RESIDENCE. 


1853 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1846 

1843 

1852 

1854 

1851 

1853 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1849 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1845 

1842 

1849 

1853 

1855 

1846 

1853 

1849 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1844 

1841 

1849 

1853 

1851 

1841 

1851 


195 


3 


Fairweather,  John  Newcastle 

Falkner,  Richard Banbury 

Farmer,  Johm Putney 

Farrage,  Robert Rothbury 

Fairant,  Henry    Ottery  St.  Mary 

Farrer,  John  D Chester 

Farrow,  William  , Wobum 

FerguBson,  John  liyerpool 

Fielder,  Thomas  Woolridge  Newbury 

Finch,  John Cheltenham 

Finch,  Jacob Swaffham 

Fincham,  Henry  S. Blackheath 

Finlayson,  Thomas  Leith 

Fisher,  William  Henry   Liyexpool 

Fisher,  John  Thornhiil  Torquay 

Fiske,  Charles  Ipswich 

Fitch,  Robert    Norwich 

Fitt,  Edward Barking 

Fleeming,  William Wolyeniampton 

Fletcher,  Francis Cheltenham 

Fletcher,  Cornelius J^ottingham 

Flinn,  John  James  Liverpool 

Flockhart,  William Edinburgh 

Flower,  Thomas  S Matlock^Bath 

Foggitt,  Thomas  Jackson   Thirsk 

Forbes,  William  Reieate 

*Forge,  Christopher  Bridlington 

Forman,  George Birmin^am 

Forrest,  Richard  William   Gainsborough 

Forster,  John   Whitdiayen 

Forster,  John Sunderland 

Forsyth,  William Aberdeen 

Foster,  Alfred  Hood   Birmingham 

Foster,  Joseph Collumpton 

Foster,  James  Fawcett    Hull 

Foster,  Edward Ludlow 

Foster,  Henry  J Maidstone 

Foster,  John Uckfield 

Foster,  George  Pitt Tetbury 

Fowke,  George Stafford 

Fowler,  Edward  Bedale 

Fox,  Charles  James Witney 

Francis,  George   Witham 

Franks,  Alfred Ramsgate 

Eraser,  Charles Largs 

Frazer,  Daniel Glasgow 

Freestone,  Thomas  Morris Bristol 

French,  Gabriel   Chatham 

French,  Joseph  B Chatham 

Fresson,  Lewis  Francis  Stevenage 

Frost,  William  Henry Collumpton 

Fryer,  Henry   Hudderefield 

Fannell,  Wuliam  Henry Brighton 
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COUNTET  MEIIBEBS  OF 


Year«f 

No.  of 

Adnuanoii. 

Cerdflcate. 

1849 

1853 

1852 

168 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1850 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1842 

1842 

1847 

1842 

1853 

1846 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1851 

1847 

1847 

87 

1841 

1842 

1856 

433 

1844 

1841 

1852 

71 

1853 

1853 

1850 

1841 

• 

1845 

1848 

1816 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1850 

1841 

1853 

1845 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

EESIDENGE. 


Furmston,  Samuel  C Dartford 

Gall,  Beajamm  David Woodbridge 

Gall,  Alexander  .*. Bumtbland 

Gamble,  Richard Grantham 

Garbutt,  Cornelitts GatesheAd 

Garbutt,  Cornelias  D Gateshead 

Gardener,  Charles    Tunbridge  Welb 

Gardner,  James  Edinburgh 

Crarland,  William Leeds 

Garle,  William Uttoxeter 

G«rlick,  Thomas  H Halifax 

Garlick,  John  Holmwood 

Garoett,  Joseph  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Gamham,  Barrinstoa Brighton 

Garratt,  John  Cowman  .Rugbj 

Ganide,  Burdett Southport 

Gascoiffne,  George Harrogate 

Gay,  George Stroua 

Geake,  John St.  Columb 

Geldard,  John St.  Austell 

Geldard,  Richard  Kelly  Plymouth 

Gerrard,  Joseph  Longton 

Gibbons,  Wiiham Plymouth 

Gibbs,  William Ryde 

Gibson,  William  Middleton Bristol 

Gilbert,  George   Portsea 

Gilpin,  Benjamin Newcastle-on-Tyne 

♦Giles,  Richard  WiUiam  ^Clifton 

Giles,  Richard  Bobbet Clifton 

Gill,  Samuel Pendleton 

Gissing,  Thomas  W Wakefield 

Glaisby,  John  Yoik 

Glaisyer,  Thomas Brighton 

Glanfield,  George Torquay 

Glasier,  Samuel    Manchester 

Glew,  William Sdby 

Glover,  Samuel Liverpool 

Gloyne,  Thomas  Hadfield  Dewsoury 

Glynn,  William    Torquay 

GoJEMlsby,  Thomas Manchester 

G^dard,  Henry  Edward   Great  Yarmouth 

Goddard,  Joseph Leicester 

Goodall,  Thomas Ensham 

Croodall,  John Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Goodall,  Henry    ^...Derby 

Croode,  Thomas Concleton 

€roodrioh,  Geoige Dnruey 

Goodson,  Jose^ • Beeston 

GordeUer,  Faiu  William  Gibbs Sittinsboume 

Gordon,  Alexander  ...v Aber&en 

Grordon,  John  Edinburgh 

Goss,  Samuel   Barnstaple 

Gould,  John  G .^Teignmouth 
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Year  of 

Mo.  of 

AdmuBooD 

L  Certificate. 

1841 

1852 

130 

1852 

131 

1848 

1853 

1848 

1853 

1842 

1854 

1853 

1849 

1848 

1853 

1853 

245 

1852 

1844 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1852 

1842 

1841 

1844 

18  i 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

95 

1842 

103 

1841 

1846 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1850 

1852 

1842 

1853 

1843 

1854 

1848 

* 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

4 

NAME. 


BESIDENCS. 


Grow,  Alexander  Wolyerhampton 

Gray,  Alexander  F • Edinburgh 

Gray,  John   Cupar,  Angus 

Gray,  William Eothwell 

Greaves,  Abraham  Ironyille 

Greaves,  John  Bakewell 

Greaves,  William Leeds 

Greaves,  Richard ^P^^ 

Green,  Robert  Poynton Witham 

Green,  George Selby 

Ghreen,  John Birkenhead 

Green,  William  M Liverpool 

Green,  WUliam    ...Bath 

Green,  James   Droitwich 

Greenoueh,  George Manchester 

GreenweU,  William  C Newcastle 

Greenwood,  John • Harrogate 

Gregory,  Edward  James Cheltenham 

Greig,  William ...Glasgow 

Griffith,  Robert    Carnarvon 

Griffith,  Charles  Weston-super-Mare 

Griffith,  Richard Slough 

Griffiths,  John Manchester 

Griffiths,  John  Narberth 

Griffiths,  William Swansea 

*Grindley,  Robert  D Chester 

Groom,  William  Bishop Liverpool 

Grounds,  George  Field  Bishop  Stortford 

Grounds,  Ambrose  Ludlow 

Groves,  Simon Blandford 

Groves,  Wellington  E Blandford 

Groves,  Thomas  Bennett Weymouth 

Groves,  Edward  Hammersmith 

Grundy,  Edwin Lenton 

Gulliver,  Walker  Job Lutterworth 

Gundry,  WiUiam Bristol 

Gunner,  George  Winchester 

Gumell,  Thomas Dartford 

Guy,  Guy Helstone 

Gwatkin,  James  Thomas Brighton 

Gwillim,  John  Cole Newport,  Monmouth 

Hadfield,  John Congleton 

Hadfield,  William    Congleton 

Hadfield,  William  P Newark 

Hadfield,  Frederick  B Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Hagley,  William  Thomas Ilnunster 

Haigh,  Joseph Leeds 

Haines,  John  Jenkins ...Bromsgrove 

Hall,  Jacob  H Bristol 

Hall,  Joseph Salford 

Hall,  Thomas   Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Hall,  Thomas  Slocombe  Truro 

Hall,  John  Richard Canterbury 
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COUNTBY  WTCMBiens  OF 


Date  of 

No.  of 

Admission 

Certillcate. 

1844 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1849 

1849 

1842 

1850 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1855 

383 

1853 

230 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1852 

1854 

203 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1848 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1851 

1842 

1848 

1842 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1853 

1845 

1845 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1842 

1846 

NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Hall,  Richard   Brecon 

Hall,  Henry  R.  F Hull 

Hall,  Robert Stamford 

Hall,  George...... Huddersfield 

Hall,  John  Dean Wycombe 

Hall,  John  Eaton Southampton 

Hall,  Thomas   Grantham 

Hallam,  Edward Axbridge 

HalLsworth,  Thomas    Manchester 

Ham,  Charles  H Exeter 

Ham,  John   Nether  Stowey 

Hambrook,  Odden  Dover 

Hamer,  John    Manchester 

Hamilton,  Julius Poole 

Hammon,  Richaxd  Folkestone 

Handley,  John Wakefield 

Hardie,  James  Dundee 

Harding,  James  John Sudbury 

Hardman,  Thomas  B Liverpool 

Hare,  Josiah  William Harleston 

Hargreaves,  Henry Oldham 

Harold,  William Battle 

Harper,  Henry  Leamington 

Harrington,  Richard  B Rayleigh 

Harrington,  Arthur Rochford 

Harris,  William  Harry    Northampton 

Harris,  Daniel  Roteley    Ware 

Harris,  Joshua Wolverton 

Harrison,  Thomas    Leeds 

Harrison,  Thomas    Bradford 

Harrison,  James  Parker Carlisle 

Hart,  James Bolton 

Hart,  Hugh Glasgow 

Hart,  Georflre  William Hull 

Hartland,  James Bristol 

Hartley,  Robert  Manchester 

Hartshorn,  William  H Ironbridge 

Hartshorn,  Henry    Ironbridge 

Hartshorn,  Thomas Ironbridge 

Harvey,  Thomas  Leeds 

Harwood,  John    Putney 

Haselar,  Albert    Cranbrook 

Hatfull,  Robert    Deptford 

Hattersley,  John Barton-on-Humber 

Hawkins,  Henry  Ford Rugeley 

Hay  don,  Frederick  Walter Fordingbridge 

Haydon,  Henry  William Dawlbh 

Hayman,  Alfred  Neath 

Hayward,  William  G Reading 

Hayward,  Edward  Ipswich 

Hayward,  Charles    Manchester 

Hazell,  Robert  W.  Maidstone 

Head,  John  Lewes 

Headley,  Morris  Bridlington  Quay 

Heald,  William    SleaforS 
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Tear  of 

1853 
1841 
1845 
1847 
1841 
1853 
1842 
1856 
1842 
1853 
1848 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1845 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1845 
1846 
1845 
1842 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1843 
1842 
1842 
1849 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1853 
1841 
1854 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1842 
1853 
1847 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1844 
1853 


Naof 
CertiflMte. 


231 
285 


96 


192 


246 


133 


ADD£ESS. 


Healey,  Samuel  George Hull 

Heath,  Edward    Cromer 

Heathcote,  Thomas  Sari Newcastle-nnder-Lyne 

Heaton,  John  Scholes Manchester 

Hedderley,  John Nottingham 

Hedderley,  Samuel Nottingham 

Hellowell,  Daniel Leeds 

Helmrich,  William Arr 

Heming,  Richard  George Worcester 

Heming,  Robert  Sunderland 

Hempsted,  Robert  St.  Leonard's 

Henaerson,  John Aberdeen 

Henley,  Henry Lyme  Regis 

Henshall,  John Congleton 

Hensleigh,  Henry Plymouth 

Hepworth,  William Manchester 

Herington,  Joseph  Cranley 

Hem,  William  Henry St.  Austell 

Hewett,  William  Henry Great  Yarmouth 

Hewlins,  Edward Leatherhead 

Hibbert,  Walter  Neath 

Hick,  Matthew  Bussey    Wakefield 

Hick,  Allan  Wath 

Hick,  Joseph Bradford 

Hickman,  J  oseph  Frederick    Newbury 

Hicks,  Robert  Lerwick 

Hifley,  Richard  James Devonport 

Higgins,  Thomas  S Huddersfield 

Higgins,  William Chester 

Higgs,  John  Seagrave Market  Harborough 

Highway,  Henry Walsall 

Hiu,  Lawrence Sherborne 

Hill,  Charles  William Burnley 

Hill,  Richard Bruton 

Hill,  William    Manchester 

Hill,  Simon  Plymouth 

Hill,  John Sheffield 

Hill,  Thomas    Deddington 

Hinchcliffe,  Ferrand Manchester 

Hincks,  Thomas  R Chester 

Hinds,  James  Coventry 

Hine,  Alfred Beaminster 

Hitchcock,  Charles  Edmund Colchester 

Hitchcock,  William  Richards Taunton 

Hobson,  Charles Beverley 

Hodder,  Henry Bristol 

Hoddy,  Beniamin Cogffeshall 

Hodgeton,  David Brechin 

Hodgetts,  George West  Bromwich 

Hodgson,  Edward   Stockton 

Hodkinson,  Henry  Macclesfield 

Hogg,  Henry Bristol 

Hoffg,  Thomas Bideford 

Holden,  James Burley 

Holden,  Richard  York 
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COUKTRY  HEMBBRS  OF 


Teurof 
Admiflslon. 


1842 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1856 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1846 

1853 

1855 

1851 

1853 

1842 

1851 

1849 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1855 

1853 

1844 

1845 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1854 


No.  of 
Oeriiflcate. 


10 


135 


NAIOS. 


ASDSBSS. 


306 
136 


HoIdsworihY  Mark   HorncaBtle 

Holdsworth,  Thomas  W Birmingham 

Holbind,  WiUiam  Charles  Tring 

HoUand,  William ^ .....Market  Deeping 

HolUck,  Thomas Chatham 

Hollier,  Elliott Dudley 

Holt,  George  Palmer  Bexley  Heath 

Holt,  Kidiiurd  Wylde Seaoombe 

Holtum,  Edward Canterbury 

Holyoake,  WiUiam Manchester 

Hooker,  Thomas  E Wellington 

Hooper,  Henry   •., Brighton 

Hopper,  Richard Sunderland 

Hopwood,  Henry  J.  S.    Richmond,  Surrey 

Homer,  Stephen Hartlepool 

Homsby,  Jcmn  Harwood Odiham 

Horsey,  James Portsea 

Horsfield,  John  Moreli    Prestwich 

Ebughton,  James Liverpool 

Houghton,  Thomas Oxford 

Houlton,  James   Wetherby 

Howard,  Robert  Stratford-le-6ow 

Howard,  John  Eliot Stratford-le-Bow 

Howard,  Richard Tunbridge  Wells 

Howard,  John Manchester 

Howman,  Philip  Winchcombe 

Howorth,  James Doncaster 

Howroyd,  Joseph Salford 

Howson,  Thomas  J Newcastle 

Howson,  Thomas  B Oxford 

Hubbard,  Robert  William Kenil worth 

Hudson,  Richard Kendal 

Huggins,  George  Thomas   Bamet 

HugheSjEdward Altrincham 

Hughes,  Samuel  Stourbridge 

Hulbert,  Robert  Skeat    Basin^toke 

Hulme,  John  Hughes Norwich 

Hulme,  Thomas   Oldham 

Humphreys,  Matthew Nottingham 

Hunt,  Thomas Croydon 

Hunter,  David Edinburgh 

Hunter,  John   Grosport 

Huntley,  John Wimbome 

Hurdon,  James Appledore 

Hurman,  John Bridgewater 

Hurst,  William  T.  H Abergavenny 

Husband^  Matthew Exeter 

Hutchinson,  James Manchester 

TlifTe,  Thomas  Nuneaton 

Tngham,  Richard  H Manchester 

Ingham,  Henry   Wellingore 

Isaac,  George  W ashington Bristol 

Iverach,  WuAiam Kirkwall 

Jaiqp,  John   Glasgow 
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Teurof  , 

Naof 

Gdrtificate. 

1850 

1842 

1845 

1841 

1849 

1852 

1852 

105 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1853 

1855 

286 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1842 

f 

1845 

1845 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1853 

1848 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1844 

1853 

1850 

1842 

1846 

1853 

1845 

1852 

1853 

1852 

137 

1841 

1854 

NAMS. 


^•^7>ltffpg 


JacksoD,  William  R.  P Ewell 

JacksoD,  William  Greorge   Hartlepool 

Jackson,  Edmund Lancaster 

JacksoR,  Tkoraas Manchester 

Jackson,  Robert  Manchester 

JadcsoB,  Robert  R Liverpool 

Jackson,  William Stowmarket 

Jackson,  John  Morlej 

Jackson,  Henry Liverpool 

James,  John  rarry Cardiff 

James,  Henry  Bognor 

James,  John Truro 

Jameson,  Walter  C Bath 

Jefferson,  Peter    Leeds 

Jeffery,  RosseU Cheltenham 

Jenkins,  Henry  Maine Christchurch 

Jenkins,  John   Peterchurch 

Jennings,  John  Edgell    Southampton 

Jennings,  William  Halifax 

Jennings,  Reffmald  Hereford 

Jessop,  Jonathan Halifax 

Jewison,  Robert  Thorne 

Job,  Richard  Osman   Truro 

Jobson,  William  Dundee 

Johnson,  Thomas Leek 

Johnson,  John  H Liverpool 

Johnson,  John  B Uttoxeter 

^Johnson,  Samuel  ..Liverpool 

1  Jones,  John Aberdare 

Jones,  Edward  Bowen Cannarihen 

Jones,  Samuel  Urwick    Leaminston 

Jones,  John  Holywell 

Jones,  William Liverpool 

Jonea,  David Narberth 

Jones,  Owen  Lewis Liverpool 

Jones,  Charles Birkenhead 

Jones,  EUis  PoweU  Rhid 

Jones,  James ..-• Saoord 

Jones,  Charles  Hanley 

Jones,  Thomas  J Newport 

Jones,  WiUiam  B Kinffston-on-ThaaMi 

Jones,  William  Thorpe    Southwell 

Jones,  Oliver  Ellis  Welshpool 

Jones,  Thomas Welshpool 

Jones,  William  A.    Waterloo 

Judson,  Thomas  Ripon 

JuU,  Thomas Romford 

Keall,  Powell  Skinner Bristol 

Keding,  G«orge  Ratdlffe    Epsom 

Keene,  Alfred  Leamington 

Keith,  James Aberdeen 

Kemp,  David   Portobello 

Kemp,  Grover Brighton 

Kemp,  John ' Brighton 
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COUNTRY  MEMBGBS  OF 


Yew  Of 

No.  of 
Oertifleate. 

1841 

1844 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1843 

1846 

1853 

1847 

1852 

81 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1853 

• 

1853 

1853 
1854 

276 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1844 

1852 

1853 
1853 

187 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1843 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1842 
1855 

878 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1841 

NAMB. 


ADDBBS8. 


Kendall,  Frederick  S tratford-on- Avon 

Kendall,  George  Masliam 

Kennedy,  William   Glasgow 

Kent,  Alfred ', Stratford-le-Bow 

Kenwrick,  Edwin  G Birmingham 

Ker,  Thomas  Foster    Manchester 

Ker,  Thomas Edinburgh 

Kemick,  Samuel  Penrose  Cardiff 

Kernot,  Joseph... Naples 

Kemot,  Septimus ....Naples 

Kershaw,  Joseph Manchester 

Kershaw,  James  Southport 

Kershaw,  George Hitchm 

Kiddy,  Samuel Belper 

Kimliell,  Henry    Knowle 

Kimberly,  George Bilston 

Kinch,  Charles Henley-on-Thames 

Kinder,  John    Glossop  •>.. 

Kmg,  William  George Market  Drayton 

King,  Thomas  Simmons Rochester 

Bang,  William  ••• Soham 

King,  Charles  Montague Southend 

King,  Ellis Southend 

Kirk^  John    Maidstone 

Kirk,  Charles   Hartley  Row 

Kirk,  Thomas  Liverpool 

Kirkbride,  William Penrith 

Kirkus,  Joel Liverpool 

Kirkwood,  William Stirling 

Kirton,  Joseph  Bishop Hull 

Kitching,  Charles.... Haverhill 

Knapman,  John    Exeter 

Knight,  Edward  Sackville  Bridport 

Knight,  Alfred Cirencester 

Knight,  John  Mcsser  Rochester 

*Knott,  Thomas Exeter 

Knowles,  Richard  John  Demerara 

Knowles,  John  J Sandwich 

Lacy,  John   Reepham 

Laird,  William Dundee 

Lamotte,  Thomas  Gaily e    Bristol 

Lancaster,  Henry Croydon 

Land,  John  Leeds 

Lane,  Joseph    Hampstead 

Langford,  William  King's  Lynn 

Lansdale,  Ralph Wycombe 

Lai|;e,  Henry  Nottingham 

Lasham,  John  Dedham 

LathbuxT,  Robert    Liverpool 

Lavers,  Thomas  Howard    Lewisnam 

*Lavin£rton,  Edwin Bristol 

Law,  William   Forfar 

Lea,  Henry  Clairmont Hastings 

Lea,  Samuel Ellesmere 

Lea,  John  Wheeley Worcester 
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Year  of 

No.  of 

AdmissionL 

Certiiicate. 

1853 

1855 

1841 

1853 

1846 

1853 

1852 

1853 

138 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1849 

1844 

1854 

215 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

• 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1852 

139 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1852 

1856 

140 

1841 

1853 

1848 

1845 

1845 

1844 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1850 

THAME. 


&ESIDSXO& 


Leach,  William  ^ Ashton-imder-Ljne 

Leadbetter,  William  Austin   Melton  Mowbray 

Leay,  Joseph    •• Birmingham 

Leech,  WiUiam Colchester 

Le^eatt,  John  Tudwaj  Wareham 

Lei^ton,  John  H Durham 

Leith,  James Edinburgh 

Lever,  William Hastings) 

Lewis,  Thomas  Y Ebbu  Vale 

Lindsay,  Bobert  Edinburgh 

Lines,  George  ....Hertford 

Linsley,  Thomas  York 

Lister,  George Cottingham 

Littlefield,  James  Wavell   Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight 

Lloyd,  Edmund    Richmond 

Lloyd,  Frederick  Rugge Highgate 

Lloyd,  Thomas  Henry Woolwich 

Lloyd,  Henry   Deptford 

Lock,  William Boston 

Lock^er,  George  Deptford 

Loggm,  Charles  Frederick Stratford-on-Ayon 

Longfield,  Joseph Leeds 

Lonmge,  John Appleby 

Lord,  EQis    Rochdale 

Lord,  Charles   Todmorden 

Lofthouse,  James Hull 

LoTett,  John Gloucester 

Lowe,  Thomas Liverpool 

Lowndes,  Hervey Stockport 

Luff,  William  Oxford 

Lumsden,  James Peterhead 

Lupton,  Thomas  York 

Lynch,  John  R Manchester 

Mabson,  William Great  Yarmouth 

Macdonald,  John  Thomas  Wisbeach 

McDiarmld,  John  B Deal 

Mac&rlane,  John  F Edinburgh 

Macfarlane,  Wardlaw Edinburgh 

McGregor,  Andrew Glasgow 

McGuffie,  John  R Liverpool 

Mackay,  John Edinburgh 

Mackintosh,  Archibald    Rothesay 

Mackintosh,  James Galashields 

Maddock,  William  Tunbridge  Wells 

Madge,  James Devizes 

Maggs,  Samuel  Blount   St*  Leonard's 

Maffcs,  Thomas    ^ Yeovil 

Msfenam,  Henry ...Sheffield 

Maling,  William  Newcastle-on-T^e 

Manfield,  John  W Salford 

Manifold,  John  J Weaverham 

Mansley,  Allen Leigh 

Manthorp,  Samuel  Colchester 

March,  William   Newark 
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COUNTBT  MEMBEBS  OF 


Year  of 

No.  of 

Admission. 

Gerftttate. 

1846 

1845 

1846 

1853 

1849 

1845 

1852 

1842 

1842 

1853 

311 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1845 

1841 

1841 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1353 

1842 

« 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1848 

1842 

1843 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1843 

1845 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1850 

1853 

1854 

\      106 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1845 

1853 

1853 

Marchant,  Charles  Frederick Ipswich 

Marder,  James  Wood Lyme  Regis 

Marks,  Greorge  ^•.*..^ Bradford 

Marlor,  Jabez  —.^ Lees,  near  Oldham 

Marrison,  Georse Calue 

MarsdeDy  Joseph Middleton-in-Teesdale 

Marsh,  Joseph  T Wirksworth  * 

Marsh,  Wilbam  M,  ^ Sevenoaks 

Marshall,  John  F Gainsborough 

Marshall,  Robert Boston 

Marshall,  James  A Waltham  Abbej 

Marston,  Richard...... Ludlow 

Martin,  Edward  W Guildford 

Martin,  Thomaa  Lewes 

Martin,  John    Bristol 

Martin,  Charles    ^ Stroud 

Martin,  Henry  G.    JSt.  Albans 

Martin,  Thomas Xiyerpool 

Martyn,  John  J.. Brighton 

Mason,  Joseph  W. Cirencester 

Mason,  Wilbam  W JM[anchester 

Mason,  William Hastings 

Mather,  William Manchester 

Mathias,  William  B Glasgow 

Maunder,  Alexander Weston-super-Mare 

Mawson,  John JN'ewcastle-on-TyBe 

May,  Enoch Tewkesbury 

May,  Charles    Reading 

Maynard,  Robert  H Brandon 

Mays,  Robert  James  John .South  Shields 

Meadows,  John Leicester 

Mease,  Solomon Korth  Shields 

Mease,  Robert  D North  Shields 

Meatyard,  Robert   Basingstoke 

Medd,  Joseph  Gloucester 

Medcalf,  Benjamin Ware 

Medcalf,  Ebenezer  Lower  Tooting 

Medwin,  Aaron .^....Blackheath 

Melhuish,  John  ...». .Taunton 

Melson,  John   «» Hull 

Meredith,  Edwin  Richard Brstol 

Merrick,  Thomas  J. Northampton 

Merryweaiher,  Charles  Jjeicester 

•Metcalfe,  Christopher  ...^ Hull 

MicheU,  John  A. » Falmouth 

Millais,  Thomas .Jersey 

Miller,  JepUia  ...*^ Saffron  Wal(kn 

Miller,  Charles ^ Oxford 

Miller,  William Liverpool 

Miller,  William  Henry   Sheffield 

Miller,  John  Thomas  Sheffield 

Mills,  Robert  M. Bourne 

Mills,  James  Arthur..... Dereham  East 

Milton,  William  .«» .Exeter 
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Tear  Of 

Nouof 

Admiflrion. 

OBrtllloate. 

1847 

1853 

1842 

1846 

1844 

1856 

40 

1846 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1844 

1853 

1848 

1844 

1853 

1852 

1844 

1849 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1847 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1852 

1849 

63 

1853 

1841 

1849 

1842 

1844 

1842 

1853 

1848 

1856 

262 

1842  . 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1852 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1842 

BEBIDBNCE. 


MitcheU,  John Manchester 

Mitchell,  Thomas Sunderland 

Mole,  William  Tingej St.  Neots 

Monro,  Henry Newcastle-on-Tyiie 

Moor,  Joseph  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Moore,  Edward  H Shoreham 

Moore,  John Blackpool 

Moore,  Henry Worcester 

Mordaunt,  Alfred Southampton 

Morgan,  Benjamin  Llandilo 

Morris,  Alfred  Philip  Stourbridge 

Morris,  Philip  Henry NewportTMonmouth 

Morse,  Charles  B Bishop  Stortford 

•Morse,  George MortUke 

•Morton,  Jameson Ramsbottom 

Morton,  John  Durham 

Morton,  George  Stratford-le-Bow 

Moss,  William Carlisle 

Mount,  William   Canterbury 

Mount,  John Manchester 

MuUett,  Charles  Bminster 

Mumbray,  Bobert  Greorge Manchester 

Mumby,  Charles  (rosport 

Munday,  Edward  Smith Worthing 

Mundy,  William  Melksham 

Murdoch,  William   Glasgow 

Murdoch,  George Glasgow 

Murdoch,  James Glasgow 

Murdoch,  David  Faltok 

Muriel,  Harry  Brooke Brighton 

Muskett,  Charles Diss 

Muskett,  James   Harleston 

MussoD,  Telemachus  G.  Birmingham 

Napier,  James Edinburgh 

Narracott,  Henir Torquay 

Naftel,  Thomas  S Guernsey 

Needham,  Slater Leicester 

*Neffus,  SamueL •« Northampton 

Nefl,  John Glasgow 

Newby,  William  Henry  Perth 

Newbery,  Henry  Biggleswade 

Newcome,  John   Grantham 

Newman,  Robert Bew<Uey 

Newman,  Thomas    Hartley  Row 

Newman,  Walter  F Falmouth 

Newton,  George  JN'ewcastle 

Newton,  Christi^her  .Edinburgh 

Niblett,  John   Stroud 

Nicol,  Georee  FulteneyTown 

Nichol,  Anthony Newcastle-on-iyDe 

Nichol,  Thomas  Dale  Newcastle-on-T^ne 

Nicholas,  John Narberth 

Nicholls,  James    Stourturidge 

Nielsen,  Francis  £. Buxton 
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COUNTRY  MEMBEBS  OF 


Tear  of 

No.  of 

AdmiMion. 

Gertifloate. 

1850 

1843 

1845 

1853 

1841 

1846 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1844 

1853 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1847 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1842 

« 

1853 

1854 

312 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1850 

1850 

1853 

1353 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1854 

314 

1855 

313 

1842 

1853 

NAJiB. 


BESIDSNCS. 


Nightingale,  Joseph  S Hull 

Nightingale,  Henry  L Egham 

Nind,  ^orge   Wandsworth 

Nix,  John  K Billericay 

Noakes,  Richard Brighton 

Northcroft,  Jonathan Esher 

Norwood,  Thomas    Hastings 

Oakej,  Joseph  Malpas    Preston 

Obbinson,  Tnomas  Sleaford 

♦Oliver,  William Brbtol 

Oliver,  John Liverpool 

Orange,  John  Portsea 

Otter,  William Bloxham 

OverbuiT,  Henry Alcester 

Owen,  Griffith Caernarvon 

Owen,  William Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Owles,  James  Bungay 

Owles,  John Yarmouth 

Pain,  George  Alison    Cambridge 

Paine,  Wil&am Canterbury 

Palk,  Edward  ......Southampton 

*Palk,John Exeter 

Palmer,  Faithful Cheltenham 

Palmer,  Thomas  J. East  Grinstead 

Palmer,  Thomas  William Leicester 

Parker,  Edward  Carlisle 

Parker,  Frederick Derby 

Parker,  John    Binmngham 

Parker,  Matthew Bath 

Parker,  William  Henry Leeds 

Parker,  Thomas  Halifax 

Parkes,  Joseph Atherstone 

Parkes,  Thomas  Woolwich 

Parkes,  John  C Woolwich 

♦Parkes,  John  P Manchester 

Parkinson,  Thomas  Liverpool 

♦Pamell,  John  Peteroorough 

Parsons,  Thomas Leicester 

Parsons,  John Ottery  St.  Mary 

Parsons,  William Portsmouth 

Parton,  Joseph Nantwich 

Pasmore,  C^eorae Exeter 

Pate,  Heniy  Thomas  Ely 

Paterson,  William   Aberdeen 

Patterson,  George   Stamford 

Patten,  William  Hinde  Stockport 

Pattinson,  Richard  John Carlisle 

Paul,  Horace    Halsted 

♦Paulden,  William Altrincham 

Payne,  Reuben  Craven  Bridsewater 

Payne,  William  Frederick Ayl^ury 

Peake,  Henry  Dover 

Peake,  James Walmer 

Pearce,  Thomas  Gloucester 

Pearce,  James EaddermloBter 
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Tatrof 
Admission 


18d2 
18^3 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1853 
18^3 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1851 
1855 
1841 
1843 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1845 
1845 
1842 
1853 
1845 
1841 
1848 
1853 
1853 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1852 
1845 
1854 
1846 
1853 
1855 
1852 
1842 
1842 
1852 
184^ 
1841 
1846 
1858 
1853 
1841 

TOI..XTI. 


No.  of 
Certificate. 


15 


NAME.  BBSIDBNCB. 

Fearless,  John East  Grinsted 

Pearman,  Henry Stourbridge 

Pearson,  Charles  James Swansea 

Peart,  David Witham 

Peat,  Walter Fareham 

Featson,  Henry  Robert  Salford 

Pegg,  Herbert Birmingham 

Penney,  George   Preston 

Penney,  William Poole 

Penrice,  Joseph  Workington 

Peppercorn,  Benjamin Lincoln 

Perfect,  George  Fortsea 

Ferrins,  William Worcester 

Perry,  Solomon    Tavistock 

Pertwee,  Edward Romford 

Pertwee,  Alfred  R. Chelmsford 

Phillips,  John  Birmingham 

Phillips,  Griffith   CardiflT 

Phillips,  Edward  James Newport,  Monmouth 

Phillips,  John  Newport,  Monmouth 

Phillips,  Thomas Wincanton 

Fhilpott,  John Bromyard 

Pickering,  Henry T^icester 

Pickering,  Atkinson Hull 

Pickup,  Thomas  Hartley Blackburn 

Pickup,  John Manchester 

Pickup,  Varey Salford 

Pidgeon,  Henry  s Shrewsbury 

Pidgeon,  John Taunton 

Pierce,  Edward  Lloyd Shelton 

Pilley,  Samuel Boston 

Pilley,  John Boston     • 

Piquet,  John Jersey 

Pissey,  William    Rayleigh 

Pitts,  Robert  Christopher  Norwidi 

Player,  Edmund  Bristol 

Pocklington,  James Sydenham 

Pollard,  William  J Nailsea 

Ponting,  Thomas  Cadby  Bristol 

Pooley,  John  Carpenter Bath 

Porter,  William  Henry   Rochester 

Fortway,  John Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Potts,  Thomas Newcastle 

Foulton,  John Newton  Abbott 

Powell,  Frederick  W Leith 

Powell,  John Shaftesbury 

Powell,  Edward   Winchester 

Power,  Edward    Walton-on-Thames 

Pownall,  John ....Salford 

Pratt,  John Chichester 

Pratt,  John  Bradford 

Pratt,  Richard  Monton  Otley 

Priestlay,  Henry Fontefract 

Priestley,  John Liverpool 

o 
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COXnSTRT  MEMBERS  «OV 


Tear«f 

No.  of  1 

Gertifloate.] 

1852 

1855 

290 

1855 

1842 

1841 

1848 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1852 

144 

1842 

1852 

327 

1853 

1852 

1841 

• 

1855 

355 

1853 

1851 

1841 

185S 

1854 

^02 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1842 

• 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1654 

206 

1852 

185S 

1842 

1841 

1842 

imt 

1853 

1842 

1854 

145 

1853 

1853 

I 

1854 

NAMl. 


BBIEDBNCX. 


Prince,  Henry Taanton 

*Pring,  Walter  Taunton 

Prior,  George  T Oxford 

Prockter,  Richard  Edgcuabe    Cheltenham 

Procter,  William Ldvierpool 

Broctor,  Williaoi Newcastle 

Procter,  Joseph   • Barnard  CasliLe 

Proctor,  William Newcastle 

Prott,  William Huntly 

Prott,  William,  jttn Suntlj 

Prout,  Robert  ..Milton  Abbott 

Prowse,  Charles  Bristol 

Pryer,  William  Symes Axminster 

Pullin,  Edwin Northampton 

Purdue,  Thomas  ^Witney 

*Pyne,  Joseph  J Manchester 

Quine,  James ...Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 

Radford,  Isaiah  C Devonport 

Radley,  William  Valentine Sheffield 

Rae,  James  Stirling 

Rainey,  Edward  Spilsby 

Ralfs,  Henry  Charles Bientford 

Ramsay,  James    • Penrith 

Ramsey,  Henry  P Ashford 

RamsluU,  Parson Leeds 

Randall,  Edward  Mayor Southampton 

Randall,  William  Brodribb .Southampton 

Randall,  Thomas  Wareham 

Randleson,  William Whitehaven 

Ranken,  James  Anderson  Forfar 

Rankin,  William Kilmarnock 

Ransfbrd,  Samuel Cleveden 

Ransom,  William ICtchin 

Ransome,  Thomas   - Manchester 

Bastrick,  Geoi*|{e  T Geelong 

Rastrick,  William  Henry   Portsea 

Rastrick,  Joseph  Linington    £outhsea 

Rastrick,  John  Alfred Woolwich 

Raw,  John   Preston 

Rawdin,  Joseph   J^edburgh 

Rawle,  William   Liyerpool 

Rayner,  John   « Nottingham 

Rayner,  John  Uxbridge 

Read,  Thomas Great  Grimsby 

Reading,  Robert  Grant Warwick 

Readman,  William Ld^hton  BozztHi 

Redfem,  John , .Ashby-de-la-SSovch 

Redmayne,  Christopher  ..«••• Warrington 

Rees,  William  Henry JDartmouth 

Reeve,  William    Canterbury 

Reid,  David  S —Anstruther 

Reid,  David Aberdeen 

Reid,  John  Jtfontrose 

Reinhardt,  Johaan  Chrittian Hull 
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Tear  of 

Naof 

OeitMcate. 

1841 

1848 

1842 

1854 

109 

1849 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1814 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1847 

1853 

1852 

1842 

1841 

1851 

1852 

1853 

331 

1854 

1842 

1855 

349 

1842 

1855 

193 

1851 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

5 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1845 

1852 

158 

1842 

1843 

1853 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1847 

1853 

1853 

1845 

NAMfl. 


ItESmBNOB. 


Bernhardt,  (reorge  Leeds 

Kendall,  John  M.    Torquay 

Reynolds,  William  Hales  worth 

Reynolds,  Richard  Leeds 

Rhodes,  Frank Wycombe 

Rhodes,  James Manchester 

Rich,  Thomas  Weston-super-Mave 

'Richards,  William    Faknouth 

Richardson,  Allen    Manchester 

Richmond,  Robert  Leighton  Buzzard 

Righton,  Job  Castle    Tarn  worth 

Rimminffton,  Felix  M Bradford 

Rttson,  John Sunderland 

Ritson,  John  George  Sunderland 

Ritson,  Thomas   Sunderland 

Roberton,  James Manchester 

Roberts,  Thomas  A.    Conway 

Roberts,  Griffiths  J Holyhead 

Roberts,  Charles Westbury 

Roberts,  Albinus St.  Albans 

Roberts,  Edwin   -Liverpool 

Robertson,  James    - Edinburgh 

'Robertson,  Thomas  Berkley    C uUen 

Robinson,  Livi Alford 

Robinson,  James  Mowld    Beverley 

Robinson,  Ralph Durham 

Robinson,  Charles  S -Mansfield 

Robinson,  Benjamin    -...Salford 

Robson,  Thomas Brighton 

Robson,  George  J>urham 

Rodgerson,  William    Liverpool 

Roe,  Thomas   OUerton 

Roe,  William  Charles Blackheath 

Rogers,  John  Robinsoa  Honiton 

Rogers,  William  Maidstone 

Rogers,  John    Ledbury 

Rogerson,  Michael  Bradford 

Rome,  Robert  M Lann;holm 

Rook,  Edward Sittingboume 

Rooker,  Abel    Wolverhampton 

Roose,  Robert Ruthin 

Ross,  Stephen  Lancaster 

Ross,  John    Kelso 

Rothwell,  Jesse    Rochdale 

Rowe,  John Plymouth 

Rufie,  Frederick  Tamworth 

Russell  Thomas  South  Shields 

Rust,  James Swaffham 

Sagar,  Henry    Leeds 

Sttnders,  William  H Bristol 

Sandiland,  Robert   Bicester 

Sangster,  John Aberdeen 

Satterley.  William  B <|aernsey 

Saunders,  David  Price    lUverfordvrett 

G  2 
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COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OF 


Year  of   No.  of 
Admiflsioii.  Certificate. 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1852 

2 

1846 

1853 

1856 
1854 
1847 

426 
239 

1841 

1852 

60 

184a 

1846 

1846 

1853 

1841 

1853 

^  1853 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1841 

1843 

1848 

1842 

1854 

1841 

1853 

1848 

1852 

1842 

1846  • 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1843 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1841 

1843 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1848 

1853 

1841 

NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Savage,  William  Dawson    Brighton 

Sawer,  William    Stroud 

Sawyer,  Thomas  Ramssate 

Sawyer,  James Carliue 

Saxby,  Henry  Lewes 

Scarrow,  William Sunderland 

Schacht,  Frederick  Greorge Cliflon 

Scott,  Edward Birmingham 

Searby,  William  M Norwich 

Seath,  Alexander Dunfermline 

Seaton,  John  Love  Hull 

Selfe,  Isaac  Bristol 

Sessions,  Joseph  James  Groldalming 

Seyers,  Joseph Kendal 

Sewell,  James  Sheffield 

Sewell,  James  Clark    Sheffield 

Sewell,  John  Holmes  Yarmouth 

Seyde,JohnF Willenhall 

Shadford,  Major Spalding 

Sharland,  Edmund  T Bristol 

Sharp,  Benjamin Warrin^n 

Sharp,  Henry  Cbristchurch 

Sharp,  Joseph  Salford 

Sharpies,  William    Preston 

Sharpies,  George Preston 

Shaw,  John  Liverpool 

Shaw,  Charles  Wright Liverpool 

Shenstone,  James  B Colchester 

Shepard,  William Market  Harborough 

Shepherd,  James Aberdeen 

Shepperley,  James  Nottingham 

Shield,  Greorge Arbroath 

Shillcock,  Joseph  Bradley  Bromley,  Kent 

Shrimpton,  Charles Cheltenham 

Shum,  Henry    Brecon 

Sidebottom,  William  New  Mills 

Silvester,  Joseph Knutsford 

Sim,  James   Aberdeen 

Sim,  George Kelso 

Simmons,  Frederick    Worcester 

Simonds,  William    Boston 

Simpson,  John Hull 

Simpson,  Thomas Stowmarket 

Sinclair,  William Aberdeen 

Sincock,  William Andover 

Sircom,  Richard  Bristol 

Sirett,  George  Buckingham 

Slater,  William  Boocock Blackburn 

Slayter,  George    Reading 

Smale,  William Oswestry 

Smale,  Richard  Bill Oswestry 

Smallwood,  J  ohn  Wright   Macclestield 

Smart,  NeviU    ....Littlehampton 

*Smeeton,  Edward Leeds 
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Tear  of    I     No.  of 
Admiadon.  Gertiflcato. 


1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1843 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1850 

1842 

1853 

1852 

1843 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1847 

1856 

1853 

1841 

1855 

1853 

1849 

1852 

1846 


169 


31 


291 


148 


NAME. 


B£SIDENOE. 


Smethurst,  Richard « Salford 

Smith,  John Aberdeen 

Smithy  William    Brighton 

Smith,  William Bridlington 

Smith,  Nathaniel Cheltenham 

Smith,  Thomas Colchester 

Smith,  William    Satton  Coldfield 

*Smith,  William Abingdon 

Smith,  James  Russell Woodbridge 

Smith,  Henry   Eccleshall 

Smith,  Henry  Edinburgh 

Smith,  Josias Hyde 

Smith,  John Portsmouth 

I  Smith,  Alfred  Tenterden 

Smith,  Benjamin Cardiff 

Smith,  William North  Shields 

Smith,  William Woolwich 

Smith,  James   Haitwhistle 

Smyth,  Walter. Merthyr  Tidvil 

Snellins,  Francis Horsham 

Southall,  William Birmingham 

Southall,  Thomas Birmingham 

Southall,  William,  j  an Birmingham 

Sowerby,  John Carlisle 

Sowter,  William  Barter Middleton 

Spence,  Thomas  B Dundee 

Spencer,  Charles Gravesend 

Spencer,  William Monmouth 

Spencer,  William  Henry Bumham  Market 

Spencer,  Thomas Wokingham 

Spencer,  George Lincoln 

Spettigue,  Joseph    Launceston 

Spicer,  Thomas    Ilfracombe 

Spokes^  Peter  Reading 

Spong,  Thomas  WiUsden Biggleswade 

Spurr,  Samuel  W Sheffield 

Spurr,  James York 

Spurr,  John York 

Squire,  William    Hanwell 

Squire,  William  Nottingham 

Squire,  William    Goole 

Stamper,  Ralph    Erdington 

Standring,  Thomas Manchester 

Stantial,  John  Corsham 

Stanton,  Samud  Thrapston 

Stead,  William Wakefield 

Steel,  Henry Shefford 

Steel,  Samuel   Becdes 

Steele,  Thomas Bath 

Steele,  David    Edinburgh 

Sterriker,  John Driffield 

Stevens,  John  Birmingham 

Stevens,  George  Stroud 

Stevenson,  Richard Derby 
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COUNTRY  MfiMBEBS  07 


of 
AdnuBtion. 


1842 

1847 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1854 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1843 

1853 

1854 

1847 

1852 

1845 

1841 

1853 

1847 

1841 

1852 

1845 

184\ 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1850 

1842 

1853 

1854 


Njxof 
OsTtiflaite. 


238 


S94 


170 


149 


NAMS. 


BB8IDBNCB. 


862 


Steward,  Charles  James  Dale... •~... Yarmouth 

Steward,  Wiiliam Bridgnorth 

Steward,  Josiah    Kiddermmstcr 

Steward,  Theophiliis    Kidderminster 

Steward,  John ..^ Brierley  Hill 

Steward,  Alfred   ^ Yarmouth 

Stiell,  Gavin ^..Dunfermline 

Stoddart,  William  Walter Bristol 

Stone,  John Exeter 

Stonham,  Thomas  G Maidstone 

Storey,  Thomas    ^ Salford 

Stott,  William Sowerbj  Bridge 

Strange,  William  Bond  ...^ Downend 

Strawson,  Henry , r Crewkeme 

Stuart,  Henry  James  ...Ingatestone 

Stuart,  Charles Woolwich 

Sturton,  Joseph  Cambridge 

Sturton,  John .- Peterborough 

♦Sturton,  Richard Peterborough 

Sugden,  Samuel   Newcburch 

Suggate,  Henry  Eera Great  Yarmouth 

Sumner,  Robert  Livexpool 

Sumner,  William* Birmmgham 

Sumner,  John Birmingham 

Sutcliffe,  William... ....Stalybndge 

SutdtfTe,  James    Bradford 

Sutherland,  John Aberdeen 

Sutterby ,  Jonathan  N Sutton  Bridge 

Sutton,  Francii    Norwich 

Sutton,  Thomas    Wolverhampton 

Swindells,  Frederick  M Manchester 

Symonds,  John Aylsham 

SymoBS,  William Dunster 

Symons,  John  Netherton  Penzance 

Sympson,  Charles Lincoln 

Tait,  William  Edinburgh 

Talbot,  John  Hind Liverpool 

Tanner,  Nicholas  William  Exeter 

Taplin,  Joseph « Bristol 

Tarzewell,  Richard Braintree 

Tatham,  John  Walkingame  Barnstaple 

Tatham,  Leonard  F Bradninch 

Tay ler,  William  Henry  Warminster 

Taylor,  John  * Preston 

Taylor,  John  Hawardeli Preston 

Taylor,  Thomas  John.. Preston 

Taylor,  James Manchester 

Taylor,  Henry   • Manchester 

Taylor,  Thomas  H Manchester 

Taylor,  John Wakefield 

Taylor,  Svdney Pendleton 

Taylor,  Edward  •. Rochdale 

Tnylor,  John Rawtenstall 

Taylor,  Richard  Ryde 
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1848 

1642 

1848 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1846 

1853 

186a 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1846 

1853 

1849 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1850 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1U» 

1853 

1858 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1853 

184S 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1841 

185a 

1841 

1843 

1969 

1842 

1853 

1845 

184^ 

1853 


BB8IDBNCB. 


150 


16a 


Taylor,  John  Usher Bt.  Ives 

Taylor,  Thomas   JStalvbridge 

Teasdale,  Thomas    Darlington 

Teear,  John  Manshaw .Leicester 

Telfer,  Frederick Oxford 

Templeton,  John • '...••Qlai^ow 

Thomas,  John  HoUiday  ••«•... Boston 

Thomas,  Robert  .....Sast  Looe 

Thomas,  Richard •^•... Burnley 

Thomas,  Morgan Cardin 

Thomas,  John ».Cowbridge 

Thomas,  John  ...•« Bridge,  Kent 

Thomas,  Robert  • • Dover 

Thomas,  James    • Hythe 

Thompson,  George  r.Al8ton 

Thompson,  John «...Thir8k 

Thompson,  Edward • Otley 

Thompson,  Henry    # Norwich 

Thompson,  John Liverpool 

Thompson,  James    «..«.«.Brentwood 

Thompson,  Henry   .« «..Middlesboroqgh 

Thompson,  James Hartlepool 

Thompson,  Thomas Richmond,  Yorkahire 

Thompson,  Robert  F «....Sanderland 

Thompson,  William Sunderland 

Thompson,  Greorge ..Liverpool 

Thonger,  Gilbert Birmingham 

Thome,  John  ..,«.. ••...Bedford 

Thornton,  John   ..Wedmore  ^ 

Thornton,  Edward  •••.Lyme  Regis 

Thornton,  Samael   Sxmouth 

Thurland,  Edward  Oxford 

Tieman,  Robert Liveipool 

Timothy,  Thomas  Norris Reading 

Titherington,  Thomas  A Liverpool 

Tomlinson,  WlUiam : Glossop 

Tomlinson,  Charles  Knowles Lincoln 

Toone,  Joseph  Yidler Warminster 

Tonge,  James  Scawin...* York 

Townsend,  John  H 3ristol 

Tozer,  Richard  John  .^.Exeter 

Tribe,  John Chatham 

•Trix,  John JBxeter 

Trotter,  George  ....JEast  Linton 

Troughton,  James Liverpool 

Tmeman,  WiUiam  Durham 

Truman,  Francis  G. •••Jersey 

Tryon,  William  George  •. .Fortsea 

Tucker,  Charles  Bridport 

Tuff,  John ^Enfield 

Tunley,  John West  BromwicE 

Turner,  Robert    Oundle 

Turner,  Thomas  •Newcastle-uftder-Lyne 

Turner,  John  A. .••.•Liverpool 

Tomey,  SamiMl  B «••».. .CAmbridge 
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COUimiY  MEMBERS  OF 


Year  of 

No.  of 

Admission 

Certifloate. 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1845 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1847 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1842 

1854 

343 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1846 

1847 

1853 

1853. 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1844 

1850 

1842 

NAMB. 


RBBIDBNGE. 


Turton,  Luke  • Bradford 

Urquhart,  John   Aberdeen. 

Urwin,  John Bedlington 

Veitch,  James Dunse 

Veitch,  William   Shildon 

Vincent,  Philip Fulham 

•Visick,  Robert  Groodyear    Exeter. 

Wain,  William Nottingham 

Wainwright,  James Howden 

Waite,  Joseph Chdtenham 

Walker,  Edward Newcastle-on-iyne 

Walker,  George  Clarke Doncaster 

Walker,  Edward  Hawxby Doncaster 

Walker,  John  Dntton Liverpool 

Walker,  William I^^dmsbury 

Walker,  John  Bradford 

Walker,  William  H Southport 

Walker,  John  C Birmmgham 

Walker,  Thomas  D Liverpool 

Wall,  James Totteiiam 

Wallis,  Ebenezer Hull 

Walsh,  Edward    Manchester 

Walsh,  WiUiam    Oxford 

Walter,  Joseph    HomcasUe 

Warburton,  Thomas   Bolton 

Ward,  James   Falldngham 

Ward,  James    Richmond,  Torkahiie 

Ward,  Francis Battle 

Wardle,  William  Henry Stalybridge 

Warren,  James    Portsea 

Warrior,  William    ....» Northallerton 

Wastnap,  Thomas  W Surbiton 

Waterall,  George Nottingham 

Waterall,  (xeorj^e  Edwards    Nottingham 

Waterfall,  WiUiam Newcastle 

Waterson,  John  Birmingham 

Watkins,  John Stratford-le-Bow 

Watkins,  George  H Walsall 

Watkinson,  Thomas Bilson 

Watlock,  John  Dawson  Wandsworth 

Watlock,  Benjamin  D Battle 

Watson,  Henry Cambridge 

Watson,  Edward  M Worle 

Watt,  James Haddington 

Wavcll,  John Ryde 

Wearing,  William Lancaster 

Weaver,  Frederick Wolverhampton 

Webb,  Thomas  S Bilston 

Webber,  Geor^  William  Torquay 

Webster,  Edwm  P Newcastle-on-l^e 

Webster,  Samuel  R Warrington 

Welch,  Charles Nottin^uun 

Weller,  Geonpe Windsor 

Wellington,  Frederick  G.  N South  Petherton 

Wellington,  James  Martin OaUiam 
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Tew  of 
Admiwion. 

• 

No.  of 
Oertilkste. 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1850 

1856 

1846 

1853 
1854 
1854 

180 
156 

1847 

1846 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

J850 

1842 

1846 

1853 

1842 
1847 

16 

1846 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1852 

1845 

1853 

1848 

1842 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1852 

1850 
1850 
1854 

73 
329 

1854 

• 

1853 

1853 

1844 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1844 

1853 

1 

EEBIDSNCB. 


Wellman,  William' Jersey 

Welsh,  Alexander Dalkeith 

West,  Henry  James Ooventrj 

West,  Isaac  Oxford 

West,  William Henfield 

Westall,  Richard Kamsffate 

Westmacott,  George  Manchester 

Wharrio,  Dedmos   Liverpool 

•Wheeler,  Francis Norwich 

Wheeler,  John Chippins  Sodbury 

Wheeler,  James  Edward Ryde,  l2e  of  Wight 

Whiall,  James Chertsey 

Whimpray,  John Lancaster 

Whitaker,  John   York 

White,  Frank  Nottingham 

White,  Robert  Rowles Dorsley 

White,  James  Aitken Manchester 

White,  Luke  P Peniston 

White,  Thomas Bilston 

Whitehead,  Edwin  Fleetwood 

Whitehead,  John Liverpool 

Whitfield,  John  Lockley Worcester 

Whitfield,  John Worcester 

Whitlock,  Edwin Salisbmy 

Whittaker,  William Runcorn 

Whittaker,  Ellis  Salford» 

Whittle,  Samuel  Leigh 

Whitton,  (xeorge Horncastle 

Whitwell,  John    Thirsk 

Wibmer,  Lewis  Michael Tunbridge 

Wice,JonaUianHaigh Wakefield 

Wickham,  William Tunbridge  Wells 

Wigg,  John  Goddard Lynn 

Wiggin,  John  Ipswich 

Wild,  Joseph    Hvde 

Wild,  David Oldham 

Wilde,  Eli Manchester 

Wilding,  William Liverpool 

Wilkes,  Seth  Martin   Tewkesbuiy 

Wilkes,  Tyers Upton-on-Sevem 

Wilkinson,  William Manchester 

Williams,  Terrick  S Birkenhead 

Williams,  Joel  D Bodmin 

Williams,  William   Haverfordwest 

Williams,  PhiUp  Horsham    * 

WilMams,  Walter Hereford 

Williams,  Robert Liverpool 

Williams,  William  Nottingham 

Williams,  David  Pwllhdi 

Williams,  John Leamington 

Williams,  Edwin Manchester 

Williamson,  James  Edinburgh 

Williamson,  Peter    Aberdeen 

Williamson,  James  Hnnslet 

Willmott,  Charles    Brighton 
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OOUNTRT 


i:i'i'»rv 


of 

Admlnion. 


1855 
1853 
1848 
1844 
1841 
1842 
1853 
1854 
1842 
1841 

IH^ 

1853 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1846 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1844 

1841 

1842 

1854 

185^ 

1853 

1842 

1846 

1842 

1844 

1853 

1853 

18M 

1853 

1853 

1845 

1845 

1841 

1853 

1845 

1852 

1853 

1844 

1853 

1853 

1855 


No.  of 
Oertifloato. 


171 


111 


168 


NAUB. 


U8II»NC(B. 


234 
ai6 


WiUf,  Thomas  D. Barnstaple 

Wilahaw,  James  •••<••  .••.#.... ^  ordsley 

Wilson,  Bobert... , Berwick 

Wilson,  Joseph    ««...,.#*r....r Canterbury 

Wilson,  Charles  Thomas*... Swansea 

Wilson,  Thomas  .*«.... Bradford 

Wilson,  John   ,.,^ Harrogate 

Wilson,  William  York 

Windeatt,  John Dortmotith 

Wine,  John #. Bristol 

Wing,  Thomas  N. Melton  Mowbri^ 

Wing,  Alfred    ^,».„, Leamington 

•  Withers,  John  .......••,..».« Reading 

Withers,  Bichard • Blackwater 

Witherington,  Thomas    ............... Worcester 

Withey,  William  Henry Stroud 

Wood,  Anthony  .•«.. .....Arnold 

Wood,  Edward Brighton 

Wood,  Benjamin ,.., Hahfax 

Wood.  John  Edward Harlow 

Wood,  WiUiam  Webb Pontypool 

Wood,  Edwin  • ^... Abersychan 

Wood,  Henry Brentford 

Woodcock,  Page  D...r.«... Lincoln 

Woods,  William  ..« ...Worcester 

Woodward,  Charles..... Ryde 

Woodward,  William Lansport 

Woolley,  Daniel  r. Stockport 

Woolley,  James .Manchester 

Wooldndge,  Thomas  Windsor 

Woolrich,  Thomas  Stone 

Wootton^  William    • Wolverhampton 

Wranffham,  Joseph Malton 

Wreaks,  Thomas  r  eacock Glossop 

Wright,  Georee  Warren. Macclesfield 

Wright,  Charks  *• Manchester 

Wright,  John  James  • ...Sheffield 

Wrijsht,  Thomas  Williams w.  Buckley 

Wriffht,  James « Chesterfield 

Wrijght,  Joseph « Ardwick 

Wright,  William.., Liverpool 

Wyatt,  Samuel Tottenbaon 

Wylde,  James .....Manchester 

Wylde,  John ^* Manchester 

Wyley,  John •.%... .Coventry 

Yates,  George  ......••« Liverpool 

Toung,  UriSi Cheltenham 

Toung,  James  R...... ..Edinburgh 

Young,  John • Perth 

Young,  John    • • Sunderland 

Young,  Tonkin *• St.  Ives 

Youngman,  Edward  Bory  St.  Edmundi 

^Youngman,  Robert  ••• « Cambridge 


-'  ""■  '■  -^r-irr 
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ASSOCIATES 

ADMTTED  BEFOBE  THE  Ist  OF  JULY,  1842. 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Baigenty  WiUiam  H.  ...London 

Baker,  Garrard   Chelmsford 

Bannick,  Henry  Stokes  London 
Barber,  William  Jas.  ...London 

Baylis,  Thomas    Worcester 

Beaton,  John  William   London 

Bell,  William  CarHsIe 

Bland,  John  Handel  ...Stourbridge 
Blyth,  Greorge  Lindaey  Brighton 

Bowman,  William  Lomlon 

Brewster,  Godfrey  W. . . .  Cambridge 

Boss,  Thomas London 

Brown,  Henry  F London 

Chadwick,  Henry   ...... London 

Charity,  William Alford 

Coates,  Jobn  M Coventry 

Cooper,  William  H.    ...Chelsea 

Cowl,  William Durham 

Crispe,  James London 

Crocker,  Edwin  Plymouth 

Croucher,  William  ...... Shadwell 

Dallas,  John    ....London 

Davis,  David  F Leominster 

Dobson,  John Newcastle 

Dmm,  Edward London 

£11  wood,  William   Carlisle 

Fawcett,  William    Penrith 

Frauds,  George London 

Garratt,  Samuel Cheltenham 

Gedge,  Willinm  S London 

Goodwin,  John    London 

Gould,  John    London 

Grainger,  E.  J Brighton 

Hambrook,  John  B.    ...Dover 

Hamilton,  John  T Dublin 

Hanbury,  Daniel /... London 

Handsley,  Taylor  London 

Hindsley,  Henry London 

Hingston,  Andrew  H. . . .Cheltenham 

Holt,  Isaac  Manchester 

Howden,  Robert Islington 

Hunter,  William ....Glasgow 

Jackson,  Edward Preston 


NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Kitching,  John    ...Newark 

Knight,  John  Cambrid^ 

Lean,  James  C Macdes&ld 

Lee,  James  London 

Mackay,  John Worcester 

Mackey,  John  B London 

Mann,  Robert .Newcastle 

Middleton,  Francis London 

Morgan,  William  B.  ...London 
Mornement,  Henry  J.  London 
O'Reilly,  William  C.  ...London 

Parker,  James Bolton 

Peat,  William  H Ry de 

Pickford,  William   Bristol 

Radford,  William    Devonport 

Risbrock,  Henry London 

Roberts,  William Bolton 

Rolph,  George Gravesend 

Sawyer,  Henry    Ramsgate 

Scholefield,  Henry  London 

Scott,  Thomas ColeshiU 

Selleck,  Edward London 

Soulby,  HeniT. Beaconsfield 

Steele,  John  W London 

Stewardson,  Henry Bedford 

Strange,  James  J London 

Sylvester,  Paul    Birmingham 

Taylor,  Georce    London 

Thompson,  Morley London 

Tilburn,  Robert  J. Sheffield 

Tiler,  George  A Edinburgh 

Townsend,  Charles London 

Turner,  George  Honiton 

Walker,  Henry    London 

Walker,  William Malmsbtrry 

Warren,  William  A.  ...Malmsbury 

Webb,  John  W Gloucester 

Wells,  Frederick  T.  P.  Birmingham 

Were,  Ellis London 

Wilkes,  David Breedon 

Williams,  Walter  C.  ...Brentwood 
Wright,  George  H London 
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ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY 


ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  SOCIETT 

WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  MAJOR  EXAMINATION. 


Year  of 

No.  of 

Admiasion 

Certificate. 

1850 

76 

1850 

400 

1853 

241 

1853 

268 

1850 

410 

1851 

419 

1853 

431 

J  853 

242 

1846 

424 

1846 

14 

1854 

374 

1853 

256 

J  847 

243 

1858 

280 

1852 

168 

1853 

346 

1847 

177 

1853 

322 

1852 

208 

1851 

332 

1853 

209 

1850 

272 

1855 

428 

1849 

385 

1853 

333 

1854 

380 

1653 

200 

1854 

386 

1853 

281 

1846 

91 

1848 

367 

1853 

395 

1855 

432 

1851 

351 

1848 

377 

1853 

282 

1853 

229 

1851 

352 

1853 

324 

1853 

258 

1853 

368 

1848 

361 

1853 

336 

NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Alexander,  William Peckham 

Amos,  Daniel   Canterbury 

Andrews,  Frederick Clapham 

Argles,  John Maidstone 

Arnold,  WUliam  U Thirsk 

Atkins,  Ernest  R Woolwich 

Bailey»  Richard Salisbury 

Baines,  William  H Halifax 

Barker,  Matthew  Mark  York 

Barkley,  William London 

Bamsby,  Robert  David  Tours 

Barry,  Thomas Aberavon 

Bates,  James Burslem 

Bell,  Francis Wakefield 

Bell,  James  Stockport 

Bennett,  Robert  Lincoln 

Bentley,  Walter  Brighton 

Bishop,  Alfred LucQow 

Blackburn.  Francis  Ramsgate 

Borland,  John  Kilmarnock 

I  Boyce,  George Chertsey 

Breton,  Walter Margate 

Brevitt,  William  Yates  Birmingham 

Brown,  Allan  McLaren    Brighton 

Butt,  Edward  North  way Newbury 

Christopher,  James ^Crickhowell 

Clarke,  William  R Leighton 

Clayton,  Greorge  Audley Shrewsbury 

Cleave,  Charles  T Chudleigh 

Copney,  William London 

Cotton,  John  L Barnstaple 

Cracknell,  Benjamin Halesworth 

Cross,  William Bristol 

Daines,  Thomas    London 

Davies,  William  Gr Shrewsbury 

Davis,  Richard  H Kendal 

Duncanson,  William    Glasgow 

Dvson,  William  B Wakefield 

Edman,  Bonner    Lincoln 

Elsey,  Charles Horncastle 

Evans,  William  H Haverfordwest 

Fairbam,  George Derby 

Fisher,  William  F London 


WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  MAJOR  EXAMINATION.  93 


Tear  of 

No.  of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1852 

160 

1855 

421 

1853 

283 

1850 

92 

1850 

403 

1850 

79 

1849 

296 

1853 

213 

1853 

284 

1856 

434 

1849 

404 

1845 

174 

1852 

186 

1851 

405 

1850 

390 

1848 

382 

1853 

340 

1852 

418 

1853 

325 

1853 

234 

1848 

299 

1851 

100 

1849 

429 

1853 

287 

1844 

183 

1853 

310 

1849 

406 

1852 

236 

1854 

388 

1853 

330 

1853 

205 

1853 

247 

1853 

215 

1842 

392 

1853 

216 

1853 

217 

1853 

261 

1846 

155 

1853 

354 

1852 

430 

1847 

425 

1853 

238 

1853 

413 

1853 

326 

1853 

301 

1853 

341 

1845 

289 

1850 

414 

1853 

422 

1844 

248 

1854 

384 

1848 

397 

1853 

408 

1850 

108 

BBSIDENCE. 


Forrest,  Richard London 

Fouracre,  Robert Salisbury 

Freeman,  William   Devizes 

Fyfe,  John  L.    .Brighton 

Gibbons,  George Clifton 

Goode,  Charles Congleton 

Gowing,  James  I Yarmouth 

Hall,  John  W Birmingham 

Hall,  Robert Leamington 

Hulliday,  William  J Pontefract 

Hopwood,  Thomas  S Richmond 

Hornsby,  George Odiham 

Homsey,  William    Edinburgh 

Jessop,  John Clapham 

Johnson,  George Birmingham 

Jones,  Hugh  Lloyd Chester 

Jones,  William  Withers Welchpool 

Kemp,  David  Skinner Edinburgh 

Kendall,  Charles  F Scarborough 

Kinnimont,  Alexander Glasgow 

Karkman,  George  B Clapham 

Langman,  Peter  Chatteris 

Laurence,  Henrjr Richmond 

Lawrence,  William  P Macclesfield 

Lea,  Charles  Wheeley Cheltenham 

Lewis,  Thomas  C Ironbridge 

Lingwood,  James  G Yarmouth 

Logan,  Richard    Edinburgh 

Lomas,  Joseph  W London 

M'Intyre,  Peter  S Warksworth 

Marks,  Edward  L Swansea 

Matterson,  Edward  H York 

Medley,  William Derby 

Mercer,  Nathan   Liverpool 

Morgan,  William Richmond 

Mousell,  Thomas Birmingham 

Mylius,  Charles  F London 

Parkinson,  Robert  Croydon 

Parrott,  John  S Birmingham 

Payne,  John Leighton 

Peel,  James  Canterbury 

Penney,  David Edinburgh 

Penton,  Charles  W Maidstone 

Phillips,  William  T. Carmarthen 

Picnot,  Charles Rochester 

Pidduck,  John  W Bath 

Place,  William  T.    Knaresborough 

Player,  Jacob  H Bedford 

Preston,  Richard London 

Proctor,  Barnard  S Newcastle 

Prosser,  Evan  T Cardiff 

Radermacher,  Charles  J Glastonbury 

Rayner,  William Canterbury 

Reeve,  Edward London 
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A8S0CIATBS  OS  THE  PUABUACBtrnCAI.  SOOOBTr 


Yew  Of 

No.  of 

Certillcftte. 

1853 

251 

1849 

393 

1848 

250 

1853 

328 

1850 

415 

1853 

219 

1853 

316 

1853 

371 

1853 

188 

1853 

277 

1852 

207 

1853 

356 

1842 

46 

1852 

147 

1848 

292 

1847 

33 

1855 

409 

1853 

221 

1853 

315 

1853 

320 

1849 

372 

1846 

61 

1853 

842 

1853 

222 

1856 

427 

1848 

487 

1849 

357 

1844 

75 

1853 

266 

1853 

253 

1853 

898 

1851 

114 

1853 

423 

1852 

363 

1854 

359 

1852 

152 

1853 

254 

1848 

172 

1853 

360 

1853 

255 

1849 

294 

1846 

22S 

NAXB. 


B1S8IDB1IG8. 


Reid,Niel Perth 

Robbing,  John Launeeston 

Rolfe,  Williaiu  A Wokingham 

Rountree,  Thomai London 

Rowson,  Henry —Chester 

Salisbury,  William  B. Sheffield 

Scott,  Thomas Birmingham 

Shepherd,  George  F Canterbury 

Sidley,  Insall  T Edinburgh 

Sirett,  George  B Buckingham 

Skrimshire,  Thomas London 

Smith,  Joseph  Birmin^am 

Starkie,  Richard  S London 

Stathers,  John ^ Edinburgh 

Stroud,  John Crediton 

Swann,  William  H. London 

Taplin,  Frederick Bristol 

Taylor,  John  N Lincoln 

Thomson,  William  A. Carlisle 

Thompson,  Henry   Ijeatheriiead 

Tibbs,  Frederick Sittiagboume 

Trask,  Thomas Croydon 

Tuck,  Frauds  Trowbridge 

Turner,  Charles  E Leominster 

Tyler.,  Henry  Wing Leicester 

TjTrelU  John  W Norwidi 

Vizer,  Edwin  B.  ...^ I^dbury 

Wallworth,  David Congfeton 

Walmsley.,  Samuel    Wem 

Ward,  PhiUpD,  Haliiax 

Watson,  Walker  Nuneaton 

Whitfield,  Henry ^ Worcester 

Willett,  Edmund  ...Brixton 

Williams,  Thomas York 

WiUmott,  William  Bristol 

Wilson^  James  Edinburgh 

Wingale,  Stephen  York 

Witt,  Henry  Matthew Chelsea 

Woodcock,  Joseph  I^iceater 

Wortley,  John Durham 

Yarde,  Giles Ix)ndon 

Yates,  William Bridgnorth 


WfiO  HAVS  PASSnO  THE  KINOB  EXAMOTATIOIL 


ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  SOCIETT 

WHO  HAVE   PASSED  THE  IttMOB  EXAlONATlCni. 


Tear  of 
AdoiianoD. 


No.  of 
Gertifiaite. 


BESIDENOB. 


1852 

161 

1856 

484 

1850 

352 

1853 

417 

1850 

S9S 

1853 

407 

1854 

869 

1852 

178 

1853 

425 

1852 

179 

1853 

340 

1851 

S6S 

1854 

344 

1848 

226 

1855 

^72 

1854 

371 

1850 

196 

1856 

418 

1851 

410 

1855 

405 

1856 

426 

1854 

385 

1856 

427 

1853 

841 

1856 

428 

1856 

429 

1852 

835 

1847 

6S 

1855 

404 

1852 

184 

1845 

406 

1853 

398 

1855 

380 

1847 

881 

1846 

181 

1853 

838 

1845 

27 

1854 

345 

1853 

264 

1855 

399 

1848 

357 

1852 

'   332 

1846 

359 

1852 

187 

1856 

420 

1847 

148 

Applegate,  Edwin    Bradford 

Arnold,  Spencer   Maidstone 

Attfield,  John  Walworth 

Bamber,  Henry  K.  Exeter 

Baxter,  George Chester 

Booth,  Henry  ....••• Bochdale 

Brewer,  John  W.  N.  T.  Okehamptoa 

Buchanan,  James Edinburgh 

Calvert,  John    Darhan 

Cameron,  William   Edinburgh 

Chappie,  Edwin  Bideford 

Church,  Henr^ London 

CI ingan,  William  J Edinbvigh 

Cole«,  Ferdinand London 

Cornell,  William  Ipswich 

Cornelias,  James Clapham 

Cutting,  James Stowmarket 

Farr,  Archer Lambedi 

Ford,  Charles   Reading 

Goddard,  George Lowestoff 

Grreen,  John Oandto 

Griffiths,  Alfred  W London 

Groves,  Henry Weymoath 

Grundy,  Thomas London 

Hayes,  James Tanhridge  Welis 

Houghton,  William Warrington 

Humphreys,  Richard    London 

Huskisson,  William  J London 

Harden,  Charles  Bristol 

Jamie,  Robert Edinborgh 

Johnson,  Benjamin  M.    Collampton 

Johnson,  Joseph  ^ London 

I  Jolley,  Horace London 

'  Jones,  Tbomas Chester 

Joy,  Frands  William  Clapham 

Keeling,  Thomas  G Huwden 

Lamplough,  Thomas  H London 

Leigh  ton,  Thomas    Edinburgh 

Lewis,  Charles  W London 

Lloyd,  David  L Caernarvon 

Long,  Henry • Moorgate  Street 

Long,  Henry Wiomore  Street 

Lonffstaflf,  Thomas   Sunderland 

Mackay,  Kenneth Edinburgh 

Marks,  Nelson  S Cardiff 

Matthews,  William  London 
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ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  PHABMACBUTICAL  SOCHBTr. 


YMTOf 

No.  of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1849 

91 

1849 

223 

1853 

309 

1848 

221 

1852 

190 

1855 

391 

1853 

292 

1853 

367 

1853 

228 

1856 

422 

1853 

294 

1853 

400 

1855 

412 

1856 

430 

1853 

295 

1855 

388 

1852 

395 

1847 

336 

1853 

297 

1853 

321 

1848 

817 

1853 

268 

1852 

413 

1853 

402 

1851 

364 

1856 

423 

1853 

281 

1853 

396 

1855 

383 

1850 

326 

1853 

240 

1854 

346 

1853 

333 

1851 

144 

1849 

283 

1849 

125 

1853 

298 

1851 

415 

1853 

431 

1855 

403 

1856 

432 

1856 

421 

1849 

94 

1855 

416 

NAME. 


BBSIDENOE. 


Miller,  Thomas  L Blandford 

Mills.  William  P Macclesfidd 

Moorhonse,  Stephen Stoke-on-Trent 

Murray,  William  S Berwick 

Noble,  Alexander Edinburgh 

Nooten,.  Ernest  Van    Edinburgh 

Ostler,  Charles Galashids 

Parsons,  Francis  H Southam 

Pettiler,  Edmund  H Towcester 

Reynolds,  Arthur Watton 

Rhind,  William  W Berwick 

Richards,  Charles Weymouth 

Richardson,  John  G.  T Longton 

Roberts,  Owen Pwlmeli 

Rodgers,  John Glasgow 

Routledffe,  Henry    London 

Scott,  iCnry  T Blandford 

Sewell,  William    Sheffield 

Simpson,  Robert* Edinburgh 

Simpson,  Thomas .....Walsall 

Smeeton,  George  H .Birmingham 

Speechley,  Greorge    Peterborong||h 

Stedman,  James  Lower  Tooting 

Steevens,  Joseph  G Guildford 

Stewart,  Charles  J London 

Stewart,  James Kirkaldy 

Stoneham,  Philip London 

Symes,  Henry  T London 

Taplin,  George Bath 

Tasker,  William    London 

Taylor,  John  J Edinburgh 

Thomson,  John Edinburgh 

Todd,  Thomas  Edinburgh 

Towl,  Edward  London 

Varness,  Frederick  London 

Warner,  John  London 

Watson,  James Montrose 

Watton,  Edwar  Manchester 

West,  Robert  G. Liyerpool 

Williams,  David  M Truro 

Williams,  Thomas    Carmarthen 

Williams,  Henry  Levi Newport 

Wilmott,  Edwin   London 

Yates,  Francis  London 
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EEGISTEEED  APPEENTICIS. 


1853 
1853 
1853 
1855 
1851 
1853 
1845 
1855 
1853 
1848 
1852 
1851 
1853 
1854 
1853 
1854 
1851 
1856 
1855 
1856 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1847 
1855 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1854 
1855 
1854 
1854 
1845 
1853 
1850 
1855 
1856 
1853 
1854 
1853 
1848 
1852 
1854 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1855 
1855 


lar 


Allingham,  George  S.  ...Mr.  Dakin  Popla. 

Ambrose,  John  D.  L.  ...Mr.  Farmer  ....         Putnev 

Andrews,  Charles Mr.  Bally  .'..Baldock 

Andrews,  Enos    Mr.  Cropper  Long  Sutton 

Anthony,  John  L Mr.  Anthony Bedford 

Aston,  George  G Mr.  Grindley Chester 

Aston,  Thomas.^ Mr.  Fowke Stafford 

Atherton,  John  H   Mr.  Heath  Liverpool 

Atkinson,  George  J Mr.  Wilson Harrogate 

f  ^*<>"' Ji>^/^  T Mr.  Millns Spalding 

Avenll,  John Mr.  Fowke Stafford 

Balkwiil,  Alfred  P Mr.  Balkwill  Plymouth 

Banks,  Morns  Mr.  Banks Birmingham 

Barber,  \y  ilham  Mr.  Nunn   Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Barber,  Tom. Mr.  King Rochester 

Barnes',  Edwm Mr.  Morton  Durham 

Bartlett,  Ebenezer  Mr.  Mather Reading 

Barton,  Frederick Mr.  Wibon Bradford 

Batchelor,  George H.W...Mr.  Watts  iChatham 

Bate,  Henry....    Mr.  Davies Chester 

Beach,  JhomasC Mr.  Beach  Bridport 

Beach,  Wesley.... Mr.  Beach  Bridport 

S^  1  ;,    A??*f ^^^"-  Lea  ^  Co....Great  Malvern 

Beadell,  Alfred Mr,  Gilpin  Newcastle 

Beaton,  Walter Mr.  Beaton London 

Beddard,  John Mr.  Cross    Shrewsbury 

Bell,  John Mr.  Sowerby Carlisle 

Bennett,  George Mr.  Groves Blandford 

Benmngton  ANiUiam  ...Mr.  Mortimer Sidmouth 

Bentley,  William  J Mr.  Pryer  Axminster 

Berger,  Volcy  ............Mr.  Deane Clapham 

Bmeley,  Frederick  B.  ...Mr.  Tanner Exeter 

Birch,  Henry  C Mr.  Clarke Richmond 

Bird,  David  L Mr.  Wilson... Canterbury 

Bishop,  William  Mr.  Gay Stroud 

Blaxall,  Arthur  S Mr.  Blanchfl6wer London 

Blenkin,  Peter  S Mr.Lofthouse Hull 

Blyth,  William  J Mr.  Hurworth  York 

Bond,  Charles  R Mr.  Medcalf  Ware 

Bowler,  Harvey  F Mr.  Quincey  Lynn 

Bradfield.  John Mr.  Quincey  Lynn 

Bradley,  Edwin  S Mr.  Parker Derby 

Brangan,  Henry  Mr.  He wett London 

Breeze,  Richard  G Mr.  Dance Fairford 

Brereton,  Alfred  H Mr.  Green  Lee 

Bnce,  William  W Mr.  Rook    Sittingboume 

Brigffs,  James  A Mr.  Briggs Tipton 

Brocklehur8t,WilliamD..Mr.  Brocklehurat Hyde 

Brown,  Charles  Mr.  Thome Bedford 

Brown,  John Mr.  Waller London 

Brown,  William  H Mr.  Corder North  Shields 


▼OI*  XVI. 
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REGISTERED  APPRENTICES. 


Date  of 

Regis- 

farawon. 

1851 

1851 

1853 

1854 

1853 

1853 

1855 

1855 

1854 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1852 

1855 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1843 

1854 

1855 

1858 

1854 

1854 

1852 

1853 

1849 

1853 

1852 

1856 

1854 

1849 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1852 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1853 

1849 


NAME. 


RESIDING  WITH. 


TOWN. 


Brunton,  Lenton  B. Mr.  Mabson    Yarmouth 

Backham,  John  Mr.  Gilkes Leominster 

Burdock,  James  Mr.  Reading  Warwick 

Burton,  Joseph Mr.  Wick   Sheffield 

Buccard,  Thomas  S Mr.  Rainey Spikbj 

Cannon,  John  A Mr.  Burden London 

Carrington,  Ebeneaer  T..Mr.  Toone  Warminster 

Gartner,  David Mr.  Bell  Caiiide 

Chambers,  William Mr.  Dresser    York 

Chapman,  Francis  C.  ..«Mr.  Green Droitviefa 

Chater,  Edward  M Mr.  Chater Watford 

Christian,  John  O Mr.  Brearj Doaglas 

Clarke,  William   Mr.  Parker Birmincfaam 

Clarke,  Arthur Mr.  Baker  ClielmAord 

Clarke,  Willoughby Mr.  Brown Oxford 

Cocking,  Thomas Mr.  Wood  Holbeacb 

Cocking,  Samuel Mr.  Wainwright Howden 

Cocking,  Henry   Mr.  Cocking  Ludlow 

Colqnhoun,  William. Mr.  Harold Battle 

Cook,  William Mr.  Gamble  Grantham 

Cooper,  Frederick Mr.  Cooper Leicester 

Cornish,  Thomas  R Mr.  Cornish   Penaanoe 

Cottrell,  Henry  C Mr.  Fardon  Reading 

Coukon,  Henry Mr.  Coulson  Scarborough 

Coulthard,  Christopher... Mr.  Harrison Carlisle 

Coward,  Edward Mr.  Morton  Durham 

Cozens,  William Mr.  May Reading 

Crease,  James Mr.  Mackay Fdinbureh 

Crossley,  Joseph  P Mr.  Greaves  Bakewell 

Crussell,  James  W Mr.  Cooper London 

Cumpsty,  George     Mr.  Warburton Bolton 

Cutting,  Thomas  S Mr.  Cutting    Selby 

Dakin,  John Mr.  Davies Chester 

Dallas,  Clement  Mr.  Gay Woodbridge 

Dalrymple,  William.^. ...Mr.  Luff Oxford 

Daniel,  John  F. Mr.  Pattinson Carlisle 

Davis,  Bichard Mr.  Smith  Walwovth 

Dawson,  John Mr.  Goddard Yarmouth 

Dean,  Samuel Mr.  Fox London 

Deighton,  Thomas  M.  ...Messrs.  Lea  &  Co.  ...Woroeatar 

Dempsey,  William  Mr.  Bamsav Penrith 

Dickus,  Benjamin  Mr.  Kendall  Stratftrd 

Down,  Cornelius ...Mr.  Griffith Slough 

Dowse,  Thomas  Mr.  Marks Bradford 

Dowsett,  Arthur  Mr.  Baker  Chelnurfbrd 

Dmry,  John  T.    Mr.  Harvey Newark 

DuUey,  Joseph Mr.  Merrick   Northampton 

Duncan,  John  M.., Mr.  Lavers Lewisham 

Dunn,  James Mr.  Burden. Duriiam 

Earland,  William Jkfr.  Davies Hay 

Fddowes,  Ralph  Mr.  Fowke Stafibrd 

Ehind,  Edward  F Mr.  Telfer  Oxford 

Elliott,  Robert Mr.  Steward  Yarmouth 

Else,  William  Jir.  Jones  .Derby 


BEGISTEBED  AFFKENTICES. 
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Dutoof 

1856 

1856 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1854 

1852 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1850 

1856 

1852 

1855 

1845 

1853 

1852 

1854 

1851 

1856 

1852 

1853 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1856 

1855 

1853 

1851 

1855 

1856 

1855 

1855 

1853 

1850 

1852 

1853 

1852 

1856 

1854 

1852 

1854 

1850 

1853 

1854 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1856 

1850 

1853  I 


Eminaon,  John Mr.  Marshall Gainsborough 

Ereauty  John    Mr.  Ereaut Jersey 

Esaerj,  William    Mr.  Hallett PI;pnouth 

Evana,  William Mr.  Ferris  Bristol 

Eyazis,  Edward Mr.  Bancroft  Ruthin 

Eyre,  Joshua  J.    Mr.  Wylde Manchester 

Fairicy,  Robert Mr.  Mackay  Edinburgh 

Fallowfield,  Jonathan  ...Mr.  Sowerby  Carlisle 

Farrar,  William   Mr.  Homing  Sunderland 

Fawcett,  Christopher  ...Mr.  Rowntree London 

Fenhoulet,  James  H.  ..Jtfr.  Hewett Yarmouth 

Fidel»  Albert  J Mr.  Telfer  Oxford 

Fitzhugh,  Richard  Mr.  Pooley Bath 

Fleetwood,  Thomas Mr.  Kendall    Stratford 

Fletcher,  Thomas Mr.  Fletcher  Nottingham 

Fletcher,  John  Mr.  Henson  Camberwell 

Flood,  William  W Mr.  Goodman Exeter 

Forth,  William Mr.  Headley  Bridlington 

Foster,  Michael  E Mr.  Sturton    Peterborough 

Foster,  Thomas  U Mr.  Weston    Sleaford 

Fowler,  Robert  J Mr.  Harvey  Leeds 

Fox,  Edward  M Mr.  Michell    ., Falmouth 

Fro^  George Mr.  Parker Derby 

GaskeU,  John  Mr.  Wilson Canterbury 

Georjce,  Henry Mr.  Davis   Leominster 

Grethuig,  William Mr.  Tomlinson  Lincoln 

Gill,  Levi  J Mr.  Tucker Bridport 

GiUiatt,  William  Mr.  Gamble  Grantham. 

Groodehild,  Nathaniel  ...Mr.  Wood  Brighton 

Goodwyn,  Charles  S Mr.  Chapman Ipswich 

Graham,  Ralph Mr.  Fuirweather Newcastle 

Green,  Robert  Mr.  Knott  Exeter 

Green,  Conrad Mr.  SLendall Stratford 

Green,  James  Mr.  Green  Bath 

Gr^ory,  Richard Mr.  Lavers London 

Grigor,  William   Mr.  Macfarlane  Edinburgh 

Gunn,  Frederick  T Mr.  Cross    Shrewsbury 

Hackett, 'iliomas Mr.  Millns  Spalding 

Hall,  Edwin  P Mr.  Hall Canterbury 

Hall,  Alfred  P Mr.  Ramsey    Ashford 

Halloway,  John  Mr.  Thompson  Cirlisle 

Halsey,  Bennet Mr.  Husband Exeter 

Ham,  Charles  Mr,  Foster Collumpton 

Hampaon,  Thomas  Mr.  Woolley  Manchester 

Harley,  Edward  .Mr.  Foster Ludlow 

Harpley,  Richard  B Mr.  Hodj^n Stockton 

Harridge,  Alfred  F Mr.  Harrington Riichford 

Harrison,  Alfred  C Mr.  Edwards London 

Harrison,  Stephen    Mr.  Breary <.. .Douglas 

Haalam,  Frederick  B.  .^Mr.  Dakin  Poplar 

Hayward,  Charles    J£r.  Tomlinson   Lincoln 

Head,  John  T Mr.  Head   Lewes 

Headley,  William Mr.  Heailley  Bridlington 

Heaoley,  Marshall  JMDr.  Babington  Peter  borough 

h2 
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REGISTERED  APPRENTICES. 


Date  of 
tration. 


NAME. 


KESIDING  WITH. 


TOWN. 


1850 
1848 
1853 
1852 
1843 
1856 
1851 
1854 
1852 
1852 
1855 
1855 
1854 
1856 
1854 
1851 

1852 
1853 
1843 
1856 
1856 
1853 
1855 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1853 
1850 
1856 
1853 
1853 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1851 
1854 
1852 
1855 
1853 
1853 
1851 
1853 
1850 
1853 
1850 
1855 
1855 
1850 
1847 
1852 
1844 
1853 
1853 
1853 


Heap,  Edwnrd Mr.  Wylde Manchester 

Hen  wood,  Nicholas  N...Mr.  Geldard  Plymouth 

Herbert,  Henry    Mr.  Groves Blandford 

Hill,  Richard    Mr.  Marshall Handsworth 

Hill,  William Mr.  Rowe   Plymouth 

Hill,  William    Mr.  Gardner  Edinburgh 

Hill,  William  R Mr.  Tylee Bath 

Hinton,  Archibald   Mr.  Curtis ..London 

Hod^kinson,  John  J.  ...Mr.  Brooker  Macclesfield 

HoUiday,  Josoph Mr.  Wilding  Liverpool 

Holm  wood,  William  C...  Mr.  Coppock   Bridport 

Holt,  George  F.  W.    ...Mr.  Obbinson Sleaford 

Horn,  William Mr.  Longrigg Appleby 

Hughes,  Evan Mr.  Deane  Clapham 

Humphries,  Henry  A. ..  .Mr.  Grounds  Ludlow 

Humphries,  Charles Mr.  Watkins  Walsall 

Hunter,  George   Mr.  Garbutt  Gateshead 

Hustwick,  Thomas  H....Mr.  Coupland Harrogate 

Ince,  Joseph Mr.  Ince London 

Iverach,  John  G Mr.  Iverach Kirkwall 

Jackson,  Warwick    Mr.  Hitchcock    Colchester 

Jacob,  John  R Mr.  Bowers.... Chester 

Jakins,  George  S Mr.  Golding   London 

James,  Daniel  E Mr.  Phillips  Haverfordwest 

James,  Robert Mr.  Fletcher Nottingham 

Jefferson,  Thomas   Mr.  Deck Cambridge 

Jones,  Charles  W Mr.  Jones   Carmarthen 

Jones,  Humphrey  Mr.  Higgins  Chester 

Jones,  Peter  Cooke Mr.  Jones    London 

Jones,  Richard  L Mr.  Jones   Narberth 

Judd,  William Mr.  Savage Brighton 

Keene,  John .....Mr.  Savage Brighton 

Kemp,  Francis Mr.  Smeeton   Leeds 

Kent,  Frederick W Mr.  Randall    Southampton 

Kent,  William  H Mr.  Buck Colchester 

Knight,  John  A Mr.  Arnold Norwich 

Laffer,  Edmund  H Mr.  Fowler Torrington 

Lamplough,  John Mr.  Stephenson Derby 

Lawrence,  George Mr.  Wright London 

Le  Feuvre,  Francis Mr.  Ereaut Jersey 

Lees,  James Mr.  Clarke Richmond 

Leete,  John Mr.  Huggins  Barnet 

Lenton,  William  H Mr.  Foster Hull 

Long,  Alfred Mr.  Noakes Brighton 

Longstaff,  Joseph Mr.  Ritson Sunderland 

Madgwick,  William  B...Mr.  Huggins  Alresford 

Malin,  Edmund  C.  M...Mr.  Huggins  Barnet 

Manthorp,  George  Mr.  Manthorp  Colchester 

Marrack,  George  M.   . .  .Mr.  Sear  le  Crediton 

Marrack,  Philip   Mr.  Searle  Crediton 

Marsh,  Henry  Mr.  Marsh Biggleswade 

Marston,  Alfred   Mr.  Cocking  Ludlow 

Matthews,  Charles Mr.  Gostling  Diss 

Maudsley ,  William  Mr.  Barnes Preston 
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Date  of 
Regis- 
tration. 

1855 

1855 

1843 

1853 

1852 

1852 

1856 

1851 

1851 

1847 

1849 

1856 

1847 

1852 

1856 

1852 

1852 

1853 

1852 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1855 

1854 

1854 

1848 

1853 

1855 

1855 

1852 

1853 

1849 

1854 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1856 

1850 

1851 

1855 

1853 

1849 

1853 


NAME. 


RESIDING  WITH. 


TOWN. 


May,  Au<ru8tu8  S Mr. 

M'Cabe,  Dunbar Mr. 

Moverley,  Robert Mr. 

Nicholson,  Frederick  ...Mr. 

Nicholson,  John  J*. Mr. 

Nock,  Thomas Mr. 

Norrish,  James Mr. 

Nos worthy,  Robert Mr. 

Oakley,  James Mr. 

Orpe,  Thomas  M Mr. 

Ough,  William.... Mr. 

Overton,  William Mr. 

Owen,  Thomas  R Mr. 

Owles,  James  Mr. 

Owles,  Edward  J Mr. 

Pain,  Walter  E Mr. 

Paine,  Standen Mr. 

Parr,  Robert Mr. 

Pattison,  Henry  Mr. 

Paxton,  William  M Mr. 

Peacock,  Hamerton Mr. 

Peacock,  Joseph  Mr. 

Pearce,  Henry  T Mr. 

Pepper,  Adolphus    Mr. 

Pilcner,  William  J Mr. 

Pitman,  John   Mr. 

Potter,  James  H Mr. 

Potts,  Robert  A Mr. 

Power,  Thomas  M Mr. 

Pratt,  James Mr. 

PuUan,  John  R Mr. 

Puinlan,  Joseph Mr. 

Radermacher,  George  ...Mr. 

Rae,  John  Inglis  Mr. 

Ramsay,  George   Mr. 

Rawling,  John  W Mr. 

Rees,  Daniel Mr. 

Reeves,  Robert Mr. 

Reynolds,  Freshfield Mr. 

Richards,  Thomas  L.    ...Mr. 
Richardson,  Thomas   ....Mr. 

Riley,  James Mr. 

Rivers,  Henry  Mr. 

Roberts,  Albmus Mr. 

Robinson,  William  P Mr. 

Rod,  GeorffeP Mr. 

Rosevear,  Dre w  V Mr. 

Rosselloty,  John  C Mr. 

Roolston,  Benjamin  W.  .Mr. 

Roust,  George  Mr. 

Rowell,  Charles  F Mr. 

Rabbia,  Frank Mr. 

Ryley,  Henry  B Mr. 

Salmon,  Henry  L Mr. 


Green  well   London 

Macfarlane Edinburgh 

Dingley   Maidstone 

Watts  London 

Ritson Sunderland 

Caddick  Newcastle 

Searle  Crediton 

Husband ^.Exeter 

Wellington Oakham 

Walton    Derby 

Jeffrey Devonport 

Fowke Stafford 

Mease South  Shields 

Owles  Yarmouth 

Palk Southampton 

Pain Cambridge 

Paine  Brighton 

Wellington Oakham 

I  looper    Brighton 

Mitcbell  London 

Peacock  London 

Mease North  Shields 

Pearce  Gloucester 

Stewart London 

Davis  ...Folkestone 

Fendick  Bristol 

Binnington London 

Potts    London 

Williams Nottingham 

Nunn  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Gascoigne   Harrogate 

Times  London 

Bartlett Chelsea 

Mackay  Edinburgh 

Ramsay    Penrith 

Oldham    Wisbeach 

Brend  Swansea 

Gordelier Sittinsboume 

Martin Guildrord 

Bowers Chester 

Bally    Baldock 

Smith   Sutton  Coldfield 

Homsby  Odiham 

Williams Horsham 

Edwards Liverpool 

Harrington Rayleigh 

Palk Exeter 

Couch  Islington 

Chantry  Goole 

Bolton Tenterden 

Hope    Uppingham 

Hope  Wellingborough 

Fowke Stafford 

Moore Brighton 
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Sate  of 

Beffis- 

tnnon. 


NAHS. 


SHSIDING  WITH. 


TOWN* 


1855 

1853 

1846 

1846 

1854 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1852 

1853' 

1854 

1845 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1852 

1854 

1849 

1853 

1854 

1852 

1845 

1852 

1853 

1852 

1855 

1854 

1853 

1852 

18X^2 

1855 

1853 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1855 

1854 

1853 

1853 

1849 

1848 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1856 

1854 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1850 

1846 

1849 

1854 


Sanger,  William  A Mr.  Maitland London 

Sarsfield,  William Mr.  Leighton Durham 

Savory,  Thomas  H Mr.  Savory London 

Savory,  Charles  H Mr.  Savory London 

Sazby,  Honry  Mr.  Sazby  .•»• Lewes 

Say,  Edmnnd  H Mr.  Cooke Norwich 

Scarlin,  James  H JUbr.  Marchant Ipswidi 

Serpell,  Samuel Jtfr.  Job  Troro 

Sew^£dward  H Mr.  Allchin Islinjrton 

Sheldon,  Thomas  Jtfr .  Loggin. . . .  ^ Stratford 

Shepley,  Samuel Mr.  Claughten   Chesterfield 

Shepheard,  Thomas  Mr.  Gulliver Lutterworth 

Simmons,  Jonathan Jtfr.  Kinch  ...- Henley-on-Thames 

Simpson,  Thomas Mr.  Allen    Boston 

Simpson,  Charles  C Jir.  Goodall   Derby 

Sinclair,  George   Mr.  Gilpin Newcastle 

Slater,  Henry   Mr.  AsUng Spalding 

Smeeton,  William Mr.  Baldwin  Ironbridge 

Smith,  Frank  de  Carle. .  Mr.  Wright London 

Smith,  Frederick Mr.  Foster • Ludlow 

Smith,  Edward Mr.  Lynch  Manchesler 

Smith,  James  W Mr.  Coulson  Scarboroogh 

Smith,  William Mr.  Sumner   Birmingham 

Snellinif,  Francis  Mr.  Snelling  Horsham 

Southall,  Joseph  S Mr.  Harvey Leeds 

Spearingt  James   Mr.  Dowman Southampton 

Stanway,  William  H.  ...Mr.  Blandford    London 

Stevens,  H.  W Mr.  Hitchcock    Colchester 

Stokoe,  Thomas Mr.  Reinhardt Hull 

Slonehouse,  Robert  G.. . .Mr.  Hodgson Stcxrkton 

Stnrton,  John  R Mr.  Sturton Peterborough 

Swift,  William  Mr.  Judson R  ipon 

Tanner,  Augustus  F Mr.  Dickinson London 

Taylor,  Frederick Mr.  Fryer  Huddenfield 

Taylor,  Samuel Jtf r.  Tonge  York 

Teasdale,  Thomas Mr.  Myers  Newcastlft 

Teed,  David  Mr.  Fasmore  Exeter 

Thomas,  George  S.  Mr.  Outhwaite  Bradford 

Thompsim,  George  R....Mr.  Thompson  Thirsk 

Tollinton,  Richa^  B.  ...Mr.  Jackson   Stow  market 

Tovey,  Charles .Mr.  Witherington  ...Worcester 

Toovey,  Richard  • Mr.  May Readinff 

Tuck,  John  Mr.  Martin Trowbndge 

Tucker,  Henry Mr.  Kinch  Henley  on-ThaoMS 

Turner,  John    Mr.  Payne  Aylesbury 

Twinbenrow,  James  R....Mr.  Twinberrow lK>ndon 

Twinberrow,  John    Mr.  Waits  London 

Underwood,  Fred.  W...JMr.  Hall Canterbmy 

Yideon,  Charles   Mr.  Whitmore   JiOndon 

Vooght,  William  Mr.  Twinberrow London 

Wadeoley,  George    Mr.  Mills Bourne 

Wakefield,  Cecil  H. Worceater 

I  Wnlker,  Charles  Mr.  Walker    Hognthorpe 

^  Walker,  Joseph  Mr.  Witherington  ...Woicestar 
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Pataof 
fcntion. 


NAME. 


RESIDING  WITH. 


TOWN. 


1853 
1856 
1852 
1855 
1856 
1846 
1852 
1853 
1856 
1853 
1850 
1853 
1856 
1848 
1856 
1856 
1853 
1856 
1853 
1852 
1850 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1856 
1853 
1854 
1850 
1852 
1855 
1853 
1853 


Walls,  Thomas Mr.  Barber Liverpool 

Walsh,  Edward Mr.  Argles  Maidstone 

Walters,  William Mr.  Tanner Exeter 

Walton,  Ralph Mr.  Ritson Sunderland 

Ward,  Shaw Mr.  Lofthouse HuU 

Warner,  George  F Nottingham 

Watson,  James  B Mr.  Filt  Barkine 

Watson,  William Mr.  Chapman Ipswich 

Waugh,  Alexander Mr.  Randall ^uthampton 

Webb,  Thomas  P Mr.  HoUier Dudley 

Wells,  Edwin Mr.  Grounds  Ludlow 

Wheeler,  James    Mr.  Payne Aylesbury 

Wheeler,  Joseph   Mr.  Owen    London 

Whincup,  William  Mr.  Coupland .Harrogate 

White,  (fames  W Mr.  Iverach  Kirkwall 

White,  John  G Mr.  Ransome Hitchin 

White,  William    Mr.  Trueman Durham 

Whitehouse,  George  H...Mr.  Tonge  York 

Whittle,  Thomas  Mr.  Davies Chester 

Whitworth,  John Mr.  Lowe    Liverpool 

Willcox,  John Mr.  Hollier Dudley 

Williams,  Frederick Mr.  Anderson Worcester 

Wilson,  William Mr.  Rainey Spilsby 

Wiltshire,  Alfred Mr.  Pearce Gloucester 

Witherington,  Henry  ...Mr.  Witherington  ...Worcester 

Wood,  Edmund   Mr.  Pooley Bath 

Wood ,  John  Robert Mr.  Simonds  Boston 

Woods,  Edward    Mr.  Corbyn Beccles 

Yarrow,  George  S Mr.  Fox  London 

Yerworth,  Edward  Mr.  Binge  Pimlico 

Young,  John ..Mr.  Anderson Musselburgh 

Young,  Ralph  Mr.  Gilpin  Newcastle 
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THE  REGISTERS  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETT. 

SoMB  further  explanation  appears  to  be  required  respecting  the  list  of 
Members,  published  in  our  last  number.  Several  Members  have  expressed 
diswatisfkction  at  the  omission  of  their  names,  and  consider  such  omission 
*'an  injustice,*'  and  ^*  founded  on  a  narrow-minded  poUcj.''  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  Register  of  the  Society  is  a  public  document,  kept  and 
maintained  under  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  name  can  legally  be  placed 
on  the  r^;ister  until  the  fees  or  subscriptions  required  by  the  Bye-laws  are  paid. 
The  list  IS  a  cop^  of  the  register*  at  a  particular  time,  and  no  name  not  on  the 
reeister  at  that  tmie  can  appear  on  the  published  list. 

The  omission  of  the  names  in  question  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  policy, 
but  necessity;  and  the  parties  responsible  for  it  are  those  whose  names  are 
omitted.  The  remedy  is  m  their  own  hands.  So  far  as  registration  is  concerned, 
the^  can  at  any  moment  be  placed  on  the  register  by  discharging  their  pecuniary 
obhgation  to  the  Society,  and  they  may  ensure  the  insertion  of  their  names  in 
the  next  published  list  by  taking  care  to  be  on  the  register  in  due  time.  Unless 
they  perrorm  their  part  of  the  contract  they  cannot  legally  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  membership  or  the  rank  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  has  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  do  with  the  qualification  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist?  It  is  a  debt  to  a  Society  which,  without  such  support,  could  not 
exist,  and  which  is  regulated  by  Bye-laws  made  and  confirmed  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament.  Most  of  the  Members  complv  with  these,  which  are  their  own 
laws — they  are  registered,  and  their  names  published  accordingly.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  supplementary  list,  contamin^  the  names  of  those  who  (for 
some  reason  not  yet  explainea)  claim  exemption  from  the  obligations,  but  full 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  of  the  Society  P  Would  such  an  admission  be 
&vourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  parties,  or  tend  to  increase  the  confidence  of 
the  public  ? 

^  In  the  case  of  the  Patent  Medicine  licence,  the  privileffe  is  granted  condi- 
tionally^ upon  an  annual  payment,  due  on  a  certain  oay.  The  indulgence  of  a 
month  is  granted  by  courtesy;  after  which,  any  person  exercising  the  privilege, 
unless  duly  licensed,  is  in  danger  of  the  penalty.  In  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
the  period  of  indulgence  is  t\aee  months,  but  the  legal  liability  to  the  penalty 
exists,  as  in  the  otner  case,  from  the  day  the  payment  is  due. 


PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  APOTHECARIES'  ACT. 

Although  the  report  of  the  trial  at  Bradford  County  Court  was  published  in 
the  Leeds  Mercury  of  June  14th,  we  did  not  receive  it  in  time  for  insertion  in 
our  last  number.  During  the  current  month  several  correspondents  have 
addressed  us  on  the  subject,  expressing  anxiety  as  to  the  iimuence  of  the 
decision  in  the  above  case  on  the  mterests  of  Chemists  generally.  The  remarks 
in  our  last  number  were  founded  on  information  to  the  effect  that  a  penalty  had 
been  inflicted  on  a  Chemist  for  recommending  and  selling  a  mixture  and  pills, 
but  without  any  particulars  of  the  case,    ^e  report  now  furnished  to  us, 

*  Some  Ideographical  erron  occurred  in  the  list  last  montfa,  which  aro  corrected  in  this 
immber.  Toe  accident  arose  from  the  re-opening  of  the  list,  after  it  had  been  fipaUy  corrected 
for  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  aboat  thirty  Members,  who  sent  their  snbecriptioiis  at  the  last 
mooient.  It  was  necessary  for  this  pnrpoee  to  disairange  the  tjpe  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  in  so  doing,  some  oS  the  figures  were  misplaced. 
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and  pnUished  m  tins  number,  does  net  idter  <rar  opimon.  The  defendant 
is  not  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  but  an  unqualified  apothecary,  practising 
without  a  licence.  He  does  not  eyen  claim  exemption  under  the  broad  title  of 
Chemist  and  DraggiA,  jmd  n^peared  to  rest  his  defence  chiefly  en  a  flaw  in  the 
indictment,  which  being  rectified,  left  him  without  any  resource  but  that  of  an 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  jury  respectmg  the  '^  impertinent  curiosity  "  of  a  rival 
apothecary^  me,  being  legally  q«atined,  was  the  instigator  of  libe  prooeediagB-.  We 
do  not  participate  in  the  apprehensions  of  our  correspondents  as  to  the  result  of 
this  case.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  what  has  been  often  stated  respecting  the 
difficulty  of  definii^  the  boundary  line  between  legitimate  ^counter  praetiee^'^ 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  practice  of  an  apothecary.  The  wants  of  l£e  pufa^ 
require  tiiat  the  dispeiiBer  of  medicines  mielL  know  their  nature  and  the  doses 
usually  given,  and  that  he  Aall  be  able  to  give  his  customers  information  as  to 
^be  use',  of  ordinary  domestic  medicines  in  cases  where  medical  advice  is  not 
required.  The  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  prerogative  of  the  Pharmacentical 
Chemist  by  a  clause  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  utte  Medical  BiH  was  met  m 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  direct  negative.  It  is  not  the  intenlaon  tvf  t&e 
Legislature  to  prohibit  a  Chemist  from  a£ninistezing  a  draught  or  apiH.  The 
most  intelligent  and  enlightened  members  of  the  medical  profession  do  sot 
advocate  such  prohibition — ^they  know  it  is  impossible.  Such  discretionary 
power  and  responsibility  being  thrown  on  the  Pharmaceutist  as  a  part  of  his  dvly, 
it  is  impoEtic  to  twist  and  construe  this  into  an  absolute  licence  for  medicAl 
practioe.  Persons  who  take  such  unfair  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
their  judgment,  are  doing  an  injurv  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  ms^ 
be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  jackal  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company — tiiat  is  to 
say,  they  provide  fair  game  for  the  lion  to  pounoe  upon. 

We  do  not  recognize  Mr.  Broadbent  as  belonging  to  the  Pharmaceutical  body, 
or  admit  that  his  conviction  furnishes  a  precedent  of  any  importance.  He  hfKl 
no  connenon  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, an  unfledged  apothecary,  carrying  on  an  extensive  practice. 

BBADFOBD  OOUNIT  OOUBT. 

XHB  iOCKTV  Og  APOTH90AJJU9S  V,  BROADBBMT. 

An  action  was  brought,  in  the  name  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  ef  Hnt 
Apothecaries'  Company  of  London,  in  the  Bradford  Coutty  Court,  on  Saturday,  before 
J.  J.  Lonsdale,  Esq.,  Judge,  against  Mr.  James  Broadbent,  of  East  Bierky,  to  ceoovter 
the  penalty  <tf  £20  imposed  by  Ihe  Apothecwies'  Act  (55  Gea  lU.,  cajp.  194,  sec  SO) 
for  practising  as  an  apothecary  withoat  the  necessary  certificate.  Mr.  Terry, 
solicitor,  Bradford,  applied  for  the  plaintil&  j  Mr.  Shaw,  barrister,  Wakefield,  for 
the  defendant. 

Mr.  ^Mw  preliminarily  objected  that  Mr.  Terry  must  produce  his  retainer  under 
seal  from  the  body  corporate  ;  liiat  the  summons  riioidd  not  have  been  issued  until 
that  authonifcy  was  prodneed ;  that,  the  Apothecaries'  Company  being  the  plaintiff, 
the  production  of  a  mere  letter  was  insufllcient  to  show  the  authority ;  that  the 
plaintiffiB  had  not  fomished  fall  partiealars  of  demand,  punmant  to  the  seqnivements 
of  the  Conrt  rales  ;  and  that  it  was  a  ifatal  error  tlurt  the  summons  had  bem  issuad 
intfaenameof  libe  ^*  Macten,'  Wardens,  and  Societj  of  ApoUiecanes." 

Mr*  Tvry  maintained  that,  as  he  was  instructed  by  several  gentlemen,  whom 
the  defendant  might  term  oommon  ioformers  if  he  diose,  as  weU  as  by  the  piMnriiiji 
themselves,  he  was  not  bound  to  produce  the  authority  fieom  his  cHents  ;  that  it  had 
never  been  don^  althoi;«h  the  Act  had  been  in  operation  forty  years ;  offered  to 
consent  to  the  action  beii^  brought  for  two  penalties,  viz.,  £40,  in  order  to  have  fte 
points  taken  to  the  Court  above,  or  to  refer  them  to  Mr.  Hugh  Hill ;  and  arg«ed 
that  the  particulars  of  demand  were  ample,  and  that  tiie  word  ''masters'  was  Btmpiy 
a  clerical  error,  Iftie  plural  for  tfie  singwar. 

BiM  Htmcmr  amended  the  clerical  error,  as  empowered  by  t^  Act ;  ruled  that  the 
particohuas  were  Buffident ;  wasfaietmedtotakeMr.Teny^viewoftlieeaae^imder 
all  the  circumstances,  as  the  ol^ection  to  the  nw-prodaction  of  a  settled  document 
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was  a  technical  one  which  would  frostrafto  the  intentkMi  of  the  Act,  tiz.,  to  sue  <*in 
the  name  of"  theCovnpaBjr ;  and  felt  aatiiAed  that  aoMuaoa  iaformer  might  8ue  "  in 
the  name  oT'  the  Apothecaries*  Company.    He  therefore  overruled  the  objections. 

Mr.  Terrtf  tSien  proceeded  to  examine  James  Tomlmson,  of  Panot  Fold,  Tong 
StKet,  aad  his  wHb,  Ann  ToraiinsoB.  The  man  had  ^  a  great  dlzzifiees  in  Mi  headT 
last  Ohristnaa,  w«Bt  to  the  defendant,  of  whose  fane  he  had  before  heard,  described 
hu  ^raqplDBK.  Asd  WM  supplied  with  a  box  of  piik  sfid  bottte  of  BMdki^ 
he  paid  U.  6tf.  Has  wife  athont  libe  same  time  was  ^troubled  very  Hmeh  with  a 
oo^^^aod  sought  thedefendanfs  advice  ;  he  sounded  her  chest,  gare  her  a  box  of 

S'"i  and  bottle  of  medioine,  ior  wbkh  he  chsxged  U  6<2.  Mr.  W.  Field,  surgeon, 
pened  to  call  to  in^uine  the  residence  of  a  patient,  saw  the  medicines,  and  was 
nned  the  souree  fiom  whence  they  had  been  obtained.  Ifartin  firth  and  Nancy 
Thorp,  witnesses  to  prove  other  instaaccs  of  practiung,  were  called  upon  their 
sabpcnas,  but  did  not  appear. 

Mr,  Shaw  contended  that  if  Mr.  Teny  had  not  prored  his  case  as  foHy  and  satis- 
factorily as  he  ought  to  have  iloue,  judgment  ought  to  be  lor  the  defendant,  and  that 
his  karaed  ftjead  had  giTea  bo  evidence  to  show  that  the  defendmU  was  not  in 
pnetioe  prior  to  the  passmg  «f  the  Act  inl8l5,  which  would  vender  him  exempt 
fhsm  the  peaslty. 

JStM  Hamamr  sepliad  that  the  4»i«f  was  spon  the  defendant  to  show  that  he  did 
practise  at  that  date. 

Mr.  Skno  argued  that  the  act  wva  aeaat  to  meet  contimious  cases,  and  not  the 
case  of  a  man  who  walked  into  a  shop  complaining  of  giddiness.  And  supplied  with 
mixture  and  pHls  ;  or  a  msn  with  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  supplied  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sal  yolatile.  If  it  were  so,  there  was  not  a  druggist  in  England  who  would 
be  allowed  to  escape.  There  ought  to  be  more  cotgent  eyidence— there  was  not 
evideaice  enough  to  prove  that  his  client  was  acting  as  an  apothecary.  He  repre- 
hended the  "  impertment  curiosity  **  of  Mr.  Field  in  Tomlinson's  humble  dwelling ; 
argued  that  it  riiowed  tiie  ummMs,  that  Mr.  Field  was  one  of  the  two  or  three 
eoBBOson  informers  who  got  up  the  case,  and,  in  point  of  fiust,  instructed  Mr.  Terry. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  there  was  susplcian  in  the  case,  there  was  a  douibt,  oi  whidi 
he  called  upon  his  Honour  to  give  the  defendant  the  benefit.  It  was  not  a  flagrant 
case,  and  a  verdict  should  not  be  given  for  the  plaintiffs. 

HU  Hmour  said,  in  this  case  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  penalty  had  been 
tncurred,  that  the  offence  was  what  was  intended  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Act  of 
Paifiament— "that  was,  if  he  believed  the  evidence  adduced,  and  there  had  been  bo 
attempt  to  rebut  it,  either  by  tiie  defesdaat  being  put  into  the  box  or  by  any  other 
course.  This  act  was  infringed  day  by  day;  and  he  thought  it  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing,  if  a  num  with  giddiness  an  the  head  went  to  an  unlicensed  person  who 
gave  him  medicine.  He  knew  of  a  man  with  diabetes,  who  got  wrong  medioine 
from  an  imquaUfied  person,  and  expired  on  the  spot  Then  as  to  the  common 
informers,  any  person  who  did  so  reaped  a  considerable  amount  of  odium.  He  did 
not^  however,  so  judge  Mr.  Field;  he  thought  it  very  hard  upon  a  medical  man  if  he 
did  not  take  up  these  cases;  and  he  thou^t  these  remarks  upon  a  gentleman  who 
had  done  what  Mr.  Fidd  had  done  were  very  hard  and  uncalled  for.  Yerdict  for  the 
plaintift. 

Mr,  Terry  observed  that  them  were  people  in  Court  who  might  isoagiae  that  the 
dafendant  bsd  been  harshly  dealt  with;  but  althongh  there  were  only  fisor  witnesses 
snbpmimed,  ho  could  h&ve  csUod  twenty  people  to  show  that  he  had  oontinuoosly 
acted  as  an  apothecary. 

Mr.  C2m^  the  derk  of  the  Court,  said  judgment  would  be  entered  for  the  plahi- 

&,  with  one  payment 

Mr,  Terry  then  asked  his  Honour  for  costs,  and  submitted  the  case  of  the  **  Fre- 
ndent  and  College  of  Fhysicians  v,  Harrison,"  in  G.  Bamwall  and  CressweU,  page 
54.  The  question  of  costs  was  reserved  by  his  Honour  until  Tuesday,  the  decision 
to  apply  in  liie  case  of  Mr.  Branson,  against  which  the  penalty  of  £30  was  given  by 
a  jury  at  a  former  court 

On  Tuesday  Ms  Honour  awarded  costo  to  the  phdntiA.    The  penalty  fn  eadi 
was  £ao< — i^atdn  Merewy,  Jiae  Uth. 
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ILLEGAL  WEIGHTS. 

THB  WlfiTMUrSTXB  STAMP  AXD  WE8TMIN8TBB  LAW. 

HowBYXK  defectiYe  or  ambigaoas  the  law  may  be,  obedience  is  a  duty.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  know  what  is  lawful,  and  to  understand,  if  he  can, 
the  reason  why,  in  order  that  he  may  ober.  Although  the  makers  of  the  laws 
are  bewildered  with  their  own  wisdom  when  reduced  into  legal  phraseology, 
although  those  who  live  by  expounding  and  enforcing  the  law  twist  and  adapt 
it  secundum  artem  to  suit  any  case  that  may  be  placed  in  theb  hands  by  a  dient, 
the  parties  for  whose  guidance  laws  are  made,  namelv,  the  public,  are  supposed 
(by  a  legal  fiction)  to  be  endowed  with  more  intelligence  than  those  whose 
dictum  they  are  bound  to  obey,  and  the  plea  of  ignorance  is  of  no  aviul  against 
the  peremptory  order  ^^  hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril."  Superhuman  sagacity 
and  pliability  woiUd  be  required  to  enable  any  person  to  interpret  and  obey  the 
laws  relating  to  the  weights  used  by  Chemists  in  Westminster. 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  sanctioned  by  Royal 
autibority,  Chemists  are  obliged  to  keep  and  use  for  dispensing  prescriptions 
the  weights  described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  namely,  drachms,  scruples  and 
grains,  and  a  set  of  weights  for  the  dispensing  counter  consists  of  3ij.,  3j*>  Sss.^ 
3ij.,  3j.,  98S.,  and  grains  from  six  grains  down  to  fractions  of  a  grain. 

!By  the  Westminster  Local  Act  passed  in  1757,  and  subjected  to  a  new  reading 
in  1856,  the  weights  so  used  by  Chemists  in  that  '*  city  and  liberty"  from  one 
grain  upwards,  are  required  to  be  stamped  with  the  Westminster  mark.  This 
was  settied  by  a  decision  at  a  Court  of  Burgesses  reported  in  our  number  for 
June,  1856  (Vol.  xv.,  page  529).  Prior  to  this  decision  a  doubt  existed  on  the 
sujnect,  and  m  several  cases  fines  were  imposed  which  were  afterwards  remitted, 
and  three  months  allowed  for  stamping  the  weights.  Such  being  the  law,  it 
was  proper  and  necessary  to  submit.  Messrs.  Young  received  orders  for  sets  of 
weights  duly  stamped,  which  they  sent  to  the  stimiper  for  that  purpose,  and 
received  the  followmg  communication : — 

'^  Messrs.  Young  and  Son  having  sent  some  sets  of  medicine  weights,  each 
set  containing  a  two-scruple,  one,  and  half-scruple,  also  a  two-drachm,  one,  and 
half  drachm  to  be  stamped  at  this  office,  I  beg  to  state  I  cannot  stamp  them  with 
the  Westminster  mark,  not  having  the  standard  to  try  them. 

Thomas  Cooxb, 
Stamper  of  Weights  and  Measures^  Chiildhall,  Westmmster." 
July  1, 1856. 

The  present  state  of  the  law,  therefore,  presents  the  following  anomaly. 
Chemists  are  required  to  keep  certain  weights.  They  cannot  legally  use  them 
in  Westminster  unless  duly  stamped  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  tiie  stamper  is 
unable  to  stamp  them  for  want  of  the  requisite  standards.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  weights  is  entrusted  to  a  man  who  appears  not  to  know  that  two  five- 
grain  weif  hts  (or  a  six-gnun  and  a  four-grain)  are  equal  to  ten  grains  (or  half- 
scruple)  that  two  half  scruples  are  equal  to  a  scruple,  and  that  weights  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  weight,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

As  the  law  stands,  unaided  by  arithmetic  or  mathematics,  it  would  appear 
that  when  five  grains  of  any  me<ucine  are  ordered,  accuracy  is  of  the  hignest 
importance,  but  not  so  when  a  scruple  or  a  drachm  is  required.  The  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma  is  the  inference  that  scruples  and  drachms  are  hencdbrth 
illegal  weights,  and  that  when  two  drachms  are  ordered  in  a  presmption, 
twenty  six -grain  weights,  or  twenty-four  five-srain  must  be  usea.  When  a 
new  interpretation  oi  an  old  law  involves  so  palpable  an  absurdity,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it  but  a  return  to  the  old  interpretation,  or  the  passing  of  a  new 
Act.  Until  one  of  these  courses  is  adopted,  Chemists  must  lay  aside  their 
scruples,  and  use  drachms  at  their  peril. 
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THE  PBOGKESS  OF  PHAKMACr  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

Wk  have  attended  some  interesting  Pharmaceutical  Meetings  in  Birmingham. 
There  was  an  evidence  of  a  desire  for  improvement — a  tendency  to  progresSi 
which  may  be  observed  in  other  institutions  in  that  city.    A  regret  was  ex- 
pressed at  those  meetings  that  the  attendance  was  not  so  numerous  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  this  was  accompanied  by  a  hope  that  the  number  of  supporters 
would  increase  as  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Association  became  more 
generally  known,  and  that  the  rising  generation  would  avail  themselveli  of  the 
opportumties  afforded  for  the  advancement  of  Pharmaceutical  education.    This 
hope  has  not  yet  been  realized.    The  Association,  instead  of  increasing,  has 
sunered  under  a  process  of  spontaneous  evaporation,  until  it  ceased  to  exhibit 
any  signs  of  vitality.    The  loss  of  the  local  Secretary,  who  had  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  the  i)roceedin^  and  whose  removal  from  Birmingham  to  London 
deprived  the  Association  of  its  mainstay,  was  severely  felt,  and  his  place  was  not 
immediately  filled  by  a  successor  having  the  same  tact  and  energy  in  the  per- 
£>rmanoe  of  the  duties  of  the  office.    Thus  the  Birmingham  Chemists^  Ajbso- 
ciacion  gradually  acquired  a  latent  state—it  ceased  to  be  enumerated  on  the  list 
of  local  Associations,  and  was  supposed  to  be  defunct.     All  institutions  are 
liable  to  these  fluctuations,  and  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the  seeds  of 
vitality  remain,  although  for  a  time  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  life  is  mani- 
fest.   This  we  are  elad  to  find  has  been  the  case  with  the  Birmingham  Chemists' 
Association,  which  is  about  to  make  a  firesh  effort  to  renew  its  strength  and 
resume  its  activity,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  communication  from 
Mr.  George  Johnson,  the  Honorary  Secretary:— 

**  While  the  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester 
are  constantly  contributing  to  your  Journal  interesting  particulars  of  their  Meetings 
and  Transactions,  the  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  for  a  long  time 
communicated  no  account  of  its  condition  or  operations.  This  silence  has  not  arisen 
from  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  Committee  to  withhold  from  circulation  among 
the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  profession  anything  that  might  be  useful  or 
interesting  to  them;  but  from  the  fact  that  nothing  of  this  kind  has  for  a  long  time 
transpired  in  connexion  with  our  Association.  Bather  more  than  twelve  months  ago 
it  was  reported  in  the  Pharmaceuticol  Journal  that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  professional  lecturers,  and  the>malL  attendance  at  lectures  delivered  by 
oar  own  members,  and  also  at  the  conversational  meetings,  we  resolved  to  give  them 
up  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  diffusion  of  information  by  means  of  the  Library 
was  thus  the  only  one  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  which  remained,  and  upon 
this  consideration  the  amount  of  subscription  was  considerably  reduced. 

**  At  the  last  annual  meeting  several  members  present  expressed  a  wish  that  some 
effi>rt  should  be  made  to  resuscitate  the  Society,  and  some  discussion  followed  as  to 
the  best  means  of  effecting  that  object  Mr.  Bird  then  stated  that  he  had  attended 
two  lectures  of  the  course  on  Chemistry  then  being  delivered  by  Mr.  Williams  at 
the  Midland  Institute,  and  from  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  their  excellence  and 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  Society,  he  strongly  recommended  that  we  should 
procure  tickets  for  the  ensuing  course  for  such  of  our  members  as  would  attend  it. 
At  the  next  Committee  the  subject  was  more  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  prevail  upon  the  Council  of  the  Midland  Institute  to  give  us  a  course  of 
morning  lectures  on  Chemistry,  as  it  was  thought  that  probably  more  young  men 
might  attend  them  than  if  they  were  delivered  in  the  evening.  This  was  attempted; 
bat  the  Council  of  the  Institute  did  not  wish  to  depart  from  their  seneral  plan,  and  we 
were  obliged,  as  our  only  resource,  to  attend  their  usual  evening  lectures.  A  canvass 
of  the  members  and  others  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  result  was  the  disposal  of 
twenty-six  tickets.  These  were  renewed  quarterly  during  the  continuance  of  the 
coarse,  bat  unfortunately  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter,  during  which  the  attend- 
ance of  our  students  had  averaged  sixteen  or  seventeen,  many  of  them  declined  to 
renew  their  tickets,  so  that  the  attendance  has  fallen  offi  It  was  the  intention  of 
oar  Committee  to  have  gi^en  a  prize  to  the  best  student  at  the  end  of  the  course; 
bat  the  lectores  have  been  interrupted  by  the  Institute  at  the  end  of  the  second 
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quarter,  and  if  the7  are  resumed,  it  will  not  be  before  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
When  the  above  plan  of  obtaining  teeturea  waa  adopted,  it  waa  hoped  that  the 
AtBiitants  and  Apprentices  of  the  tovm  would  avail  themselTes  of  the  opportunity 
tiras  flflbrded  them  of  studying  a  science  so  indispenaably  needful  for  tiie  intefligent 
perftimmnoe  of  even  the  ordinary  operations  of  their  business,  and  the  iram%er  of 
tidtets  soM  for  the  first  quarter  seemed  to  juitify  such  a  conelusioii;  b«t  the  exeite> 
■Knt  proved  to  be  only  a  temporary  one^  and  it  again,  subsided  in  too  many  inatancea 
into  indilliBreBce* 

**  It  ia  b«t  fair  ta  ataite,  however,  titat  many,  if  not  most  of  the  instances  ok 
vithdiawaL  were  ooeaawaed  by  iaability  to  attend.  Another  cause  for  regiet,  is^ 
tkkt  some  who  had  been  fornierly  active  supporters  of  the  Society,  and  who,  ficom 
their  position  and  experience  in  practical  and  scientific  Pharmacy*  were  weQ 
eakulated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society  and  the  improvement  of  its 
Members^  have  withdrawn  not  only  their  influence,  but  even  their  subscriptions. 

"  We  cannot  afford,  on  this  account,  to  hire  a  room  even  for  the  accommodatioii  of 
OUT  books,  aQ  our  subscriptions  being  required  to  purchase  new  ones.  We  have 
recently  azranged  with  a  bookseller  to  take  the  custody  of  our  Hbrary,  fiee  of 
chazge,  upon  the  condition  that  we  purdiase  all  additioM  to  it  from  him. 

^It  i9  a  Uraentable  fact  that  every  public  scientific  society  in  Birmingham^  Bommx 
m  later,  ooaes  to  nothing,  and  titat  in  so  large  aod  wealthy  a  town  a  sufficient 
mnbcr  o€  bku  in  our  profession  cannot  be  ibund  to  support  a  society  (with  credit) 
vfaieh  ia  so  greatly  adapted  to  gemote  their  mutual  interests  and  respectability. 

^  Our  Committee  would  be  obliged  by  the  insertion,  at  your  discretion,  A  the 
nhde  or  a  part  of  the  above  in  the  PharimaciMJtkaL  Jmrnudfot  next  month. 


THE  LIMITED  LIABILITT  MANIA. 

Ths  mania  for  limited  liability  continues  to  increase..  PennEess  adTeotarers 
«re  going  about  like  roaring  Irons  seddng  whom  they  may  devour.  **  Sappers 
and  miners  "  are  preparing  traps  for  the  unwary,  and  prudent  men  who  haTe 
flomething  to  lose  are  oeginning  to  button  up  their  pockets.  As  this  latter  dan 
constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  community  at  large,  they  hare  no  power 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  frenzy  which  will  be  let  loose  when  the  flood-sates 
of  speculation  are  opened,  aa  they  wQl  be  as  soon  as  the  propulsive  force  of  the 
Act  has  had  time  to  acquire  its  destined  momentum.  In  our  nwnber  for  Mavch 
(toL  XT.,  No.  9^  we  described  brieflv  the  tendency  of  the  prineiple  involved  m 
tite  Act,  with  iUustrationa  showing  the  reciprocity  of  miaehief  which  must  result 
fimn  It  if  indu^jed  in  withovt  restraint,  and  applied  generally  to  conmerciat 
tmdertakii^.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  schemes  already  commenced  or  pro- 
jected, there  is  scarcely  any  triule  or  business  which  is  not  liable  to  be  eruahed 
hv  the  unnatural  weight  of  limited  liability.  Among  other  projects  there  is  a 
Shoemakers*  Company,  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  make  boots  and  shoes 
t>y  the  aid  of  machinery,  at  a  rate  so  much  below  the  ordinary  charges- as  to 
command  universal  patronage.  The  name  of  a  distinguished  Alderman  of  the 
Cift^  of  London  has  oeen  mentioned  as  Chairmaa  of  tbe  proposed  company*  ot 
-which  a  provMional  prospectus  has  been  printed,  vrith  the  word  '*  coafidential,** 
lor  private  drcuktion.  Such  documents  being  sometiaiea  issued  as  *'  feekara^" 
without  the  authority  of  the  parties  whoee  names  are  provuionally  inserted,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  expose  them  until  the  word  confideniial  is  rumoTod  firena 
the  document,  but  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  dass  of  persons  againat  wison 
ibis  scheme  is  levelled,  as  an  average  example  of  the  operation  of  '^  limited 
liability,'*  when  placed  in  competition  with  fair  trading,  ^e  business  of  & 
ihoemaker  is  one  which  affords  an  honest  living  for  a  very  numerous  claas  of 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  men  of  substance,  but  a  very  large  majority  derive  a 
flcantv  income  from  their  daily  toil,  and  belong  to  the  humbler  ranxs — or,  in 
popular  language,  "the  industrious  classes"  of  society.  With  small  capital 
and  much  labour  the  sboeaAaker  carries  on  his  trade.  He  ia  not  protected 
hf  Hmited  liability,  but  ia  liable,  to  the  extent  of  hk  last  shiUBng,  foff  tmy 
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dcibfti  lie  may  laenr,  eitlter  in  the  ordhiflrjr  eeane  of  bnrinesg,  or  la  Uf 
tmnSy  expenses.  If  lie  is  to  compete  -witb  the  sevr  compaa/  ke  musfc 
lednee  his  profits,  already  bardj  saradeiit  (o&  the  arerage)  Ibv  his  neeessitieay 
Ms  fiabffitaes  continaiiig  the  same  as  before;  whfte  the  sharehoidiBrs  of  the 
eompany  are  not  Gabte  to  pay  their  debts  tmtess  they  happen  tO'  haye  »  snffieieni 
baksiee  at  their  banker'ff.  If  the  company  should  fkil,  aner  having  nuBed  tike 
trade  by  an  nnnattcral  redoetmn  in  the  mlQ'ket  price  of  the  commecUfties  whieli 
are  the  sabjeet  of  competition,  the  creditors  have  no  remedy  beyond  the  limit  ef 
fiability  to  ^riddi  the  shareholders  have  thoufifat  proper  to  subject  themselyes. 
If  the  company  should  Mfi)  its  promises,  and  carry  off  the  fion's  share  of  the 
trade;  the  rwdar  tradesoaen,  whose  liability  is  not  limited,  arast  pay  their 
creditors  as  tong  as  they  have  wherewith  to  pay,  and  then  retire  to  vie  woA^' 
kouee.  This,  we  may  be  told,  is  not  a  necessary  result,  for  if  one  tradis  iui, 
Others  may  be  tried.  Be  it  so.  Let  the  ruined  shoemaker  go  to  school  i^aia 
and  learn  another  bnsittess ;  let  hin  succeed  and  prosper  by  some  good  fi>rtana 
flcaircely  to  be  expected,  and  he  must  be  prepared  for  a  repetition  of  the  same 
&a8ter.  As  long  as  the  limited  liability  mania  prevail  no  businesft  or  calilui^ 
19  sale  from  attack,  except  such  as  are  known  or  supposed  to  yie)d>  no  remo^ 
nerstive  return ;  and  mtccesr  in  any  hranch  rf  industry  wdl  be  the  signal  ler  the 
ibmmtion  of  a  new  company  (limited)^  to  absorb  or  destroy  the  benefit.  No 
sophiBtrf  can  disguise  the  fact,  that  a  competition  in  which  one  party  is  pro^ 
tected  by  **  fimited  liability,''  and  the  other  not  so  protected,  is  an  unfair  and 
UBBatural  competition,  fraught  with  evil  and  injustice.  Among  the  trsiM 
ennmerated  in  a  return  to  Parliament  of  the  compames  formed  under  the  Joivk* 
Stock  Companies'  Act  of  last  year,  a  lew  examples  may  be  amumig  :— 

Soa^and  candle  makers;  Scotch  Manchester  Silk,  WeoUen,  and  general  London 
Warehousemen ;  Cask  makers  ;  Millers  ;  Flax,  straw,  and  -pxpet  manu^Rctuiers  ; 
Drapers ;  Money  advaacing  Company ;  Glass  bottle  Company  ;  National  Opera 
Con^^aay  ;  Fishing  Company  ;  Fire-arms  maauflGustory ;  Sacred  Harmonic  and 
Tbcal  Music  Company ;  Fish  manure  Company ;  Company  for  maintaining 
residences  in  which  an  equality  of  temperature  can  be  preserved,  suitable  to 
dkficate  constitutions ;  Bath  Company  ;  Lending  money ;  Brewing,  Wine^  and 
Spirit  Trade;  Washhouses;  Company  for  purchasing  reversions,  life  interests,  Sta^t 
Brewing  and  malting ;  Brick-making  ;  PublfcaCkin  of  law  reports  ;  Purehaaiiig 
mid  selUng  Wines  and  Spirits  ;  Supply  of  Newspapers  ;  Cotton  spinning  ;  Man»* 
teturing  artieles  in  Iron  and  Brass;  Hotel  Company;  Omnibus  Compaoy;  Pottety- 
wave  manu&ctory  ;  Fud:  manufactory  ;  Patent  graining  Company  ;  Working 
haU-metal,  tin%  copper,  &c  ;  Electro-plate  and  works  of  art  Company  ;  Catching 
and  curing  Fish  ;  Corurfactors,  millers,  and  bakers'  Company ;  Imperial  Hotd 
Cbmpany,  Trafalgar  Square  (on  the  site  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  when  they  can  get 
it  I) ;  People's  club  Company  ;  Company  for  Curing  cattle  and  pigs  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  ;  Church-bailding  Association;  Coachmakera'  Company;  Plane  makers' 
ditto ;  Tea  ditto  ;  Linen- washing  ditto  ;  Exhibition  of  Pictures  ;  Manufacturing 
and  selling  Food ;  Anchor  Company;  Bending  wood  ;  Refining  sugar  ;  Prosecuting 
Idle  herring,  mackerel,  and  other  fisheries  at  Great  Yarmouth  ;  Receiving  aaoney 
on  depeait,  Aa;  Fubiishing  books;  Pundiasing  the  rives  Labs,  and  trading 
I 


It  may  be  sud,  the  public  good  is  the  primary  object  to  be  attained,  and 
the  interest  of  daases  must  yield  to  this  general  principle.  We  have  hitherto 
dwek  en  one  side  of  the  picture — namely,  that  of  the  parties  competine  with 
jomt-stock  companies.  There  are  other  parties  whose  uterests  demand  con^ 
sideratiott — namely,  the  creditors  and  the  shareholders  of  such  companies,,  who 
may  be  £urly  taken  to  represent  that  portion  of  the  public  not  comprised  in  the 
•ereral  trades  injured  by  the  competition. 

This  view  of  the  case  may  be  made  obvious  by  an  example  showing  the  nse 

progress  of  the  kind  of  scheme  which  the  existing  facilities  for  speculation 

calcnkited  to  encourage.    A  provisional  prospectus  is  printed — ^^Magnua^ 
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chairman ;  ^'  Brown^  Jones,  and  Robinson,''*  proYisional  directors ;  *^  Sharp,^ 
solicitor ;  '^  Cribj'*^  secretary.  The  projectors  allot  the  bulk  of  the  shares  to 
themselves  in  the  first  instance  at  a  nominal  price  or  on  credit,  a  few*  being 
privately  offered  to  personal  friends  at  par  as  a  ffreat  fisivour.  A  prospective 
balance-sheet,  showing  a  large  dividend,  is  published,  with  the  announcement 
that  the  shares  are  already  at  a  premium,  and  this  hypothesis  is  verified 
by  the  fictitious  sale  by  the  directors  of  a  number  of  snares  to  each  other 
at  an  advanced  price.  As  soon  as  the  public  appear  disposed  to  swallow 
the  bait  the  shares  are  allowed  to  ooze  out  by  degrees,  care  being  taken  not 
to  glut  the  market,  and  to  buy  up  a  few  occasionally  to  keep  up  the 
price.  The  concern  being  launched,  purchases  are  made,  liabilities  incurred* 
offices  and  all  the  requisites  for  business  provided.  In  due  time  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson,  having  sold  their  shares,  retire  from  the  direction.  Magnus  also 
retires ;  Sharp  obtains  a  settlement  of  his  account,  and  limits  his  liability  to 
the  amount  of  the  small  number  of  shares  required  to  qualify  him  for  his  omce. 
The  secretary  initiates  the  new  directors  into  the  mode  of  dulcifying  accounts 
to  satisfv  the  shareholders,  and  they  keep  the  game  alive  as  long  as  they  can  hj 
paying  dividends  out  of  capital,  until  some  shareholder,  more  awake  than  his 
neighbours,  discovers  that  the  concern  is  not  so  flourishing  as  it  had  been  stated 
to  be.  A  vigorous  effort  is  made  by  infusing  new  blood  in  the  direction,  and 
by  strict  economy,  to  realise  a  profit ;  but  with  only  partial  success.  The  panic 
arrives  at  last.  The  creditors  of  the  company  receive  such  a  dividend  as  the 
liabilitv  of  the  shareholders  enables  them  to  get ;  the  shares  change  hands  re- 
peatedly during  the  process  of  settlement,  the  price  gradually  going  down  to 
nothing.  This  is  not  at  all  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  schemes  which, 
even  under  the  old  law,  rise  like  mushrooms  during  a  period  of  speculative 
excitement.  What  then  may  we  expect  to  be  the  result  oi  a  new  law,  affording 
unprecedented  facilities  for  extending  the  principle  of  joint-stock  companies 
to  every  department  of  trade,  wholesale  and  retail  ? 

It  may  be  instructive  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whose 
peculiar  talent  the  mania  for  speculation  affords  a  congenial  field  for  enterprise. 
JSxamples  may  be  found  in  connexion  with  Pharmacy  which,  in  common  with 
every  other  line  of  business,  is  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  "  limited 
liability."  We  may  imagine  the  case  of  a  medical  man,  unknown  to  fame  and 
in  need  of  practice,  opening  a  Chemist^s  shop  in  a  soiall  country  town.  He 
forms  the  nucleus  of  a  business,  which  he  advertises  for  sale,  with  the  usual 
encomiums,  and  succeeds  in  disposing  of  it  to  advantage.  The  purchaser,  after 
a  few  months  of  constant  application,  finds  the  returns  fall  short  of  what  he 
expected,  and  considers  the  business  is  not  worth  half  the  price  which  he  has 
paid  for  it.  When  he  visited  the  establishment  by  appointment  prior  to  the 
purchase,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  customers— an  appear- 
ance of  a  steady  retail  and  dispensing  trade.  This  was  confirmed  by  entries  in 
the  day-book  and  ledger.  But  no  sooner  is  the  money  paid  ana  possession 
taken,  than  the  shop  is  comparatively  deserted,  and  the  bon&  fide  extent  of  the 
business  manifest.  He  complains  to  the  vendor,  who,  after  some  explanation 
and  discussion,  re-purchases  the  business  at  a  considerable  abatement.  Another 
purchaser  is  found,  "  let  in,''  and  "  let  out  '*  in  a  similar  way — ^the  vendor  clearing 
a  good  round  sum  by  the  transaction.  A  horse-dealer  will  sometimes  make  a 
regular  income  by  a  jibbing  horse,  selling  him  and  buying  him  back  at  a 
dircount,  until  the  profit  amounts  to  several  times  the  value  of  Uie  horse;  but  this 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  sale  of  a  business  injures  its  character,  and  cannot  be 
often  repeated.  The  game  having  been  played  out,  and  the  shop  finally  dis- 
posed of,  we  may  imagine  the  same  talent  and  experience  bestowea  on  another 
speculation  in  a  different  locality,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Limited  Liabilitv  Act.  If  the  projector  of  the  undertaldng  should  require 
a  colleague,  he  would  be  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  gentleman  whose  name  we 
need  not  mention,  but  whose  antecedents  are  such  as  eminently  to  qualify  him 
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fi)r  the  part  he  has  to  play.  He  formerly  held  a  responsible  situation  in  a 
public  institution,  where  he  so  skilfully  turned  his  official  authority  to  account^ 
that  he  almost  acquired  for  himself  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name*'  for  life  on 
the  premises  of  the  institution.  This  arrangement,  howeyer,  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  committee  and  proprietors,  and  a  trial  of  streuffth  ensued,  wbich, 
after  a  feeble  exhibition  of  physical  force  on  one  side,  ana  legal  talent  and 
persuasion  on  the  other,  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  institution  of  the  valuable 
serrices  of  its  active  and  enterprising  secretary.  It  could  be  no  matter  ot 
surprise  that  two  talented  individuals  such  as  those  above  described  should 
become  united  like  David  and  Jonathan  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to  teach 
their  fellow-men  honesty  and  fur  dealing,  to  serve  the  public  with  purity 
and  wisdom  in  the  dispensation  of  medicines,  undertaking  to  sell  everything 
under  its  own  proper  designation,  without  adulteration,  sophistication,  or  sub- 
stitution, and  to  realize  for  the  shareholders  of  a  joint -stock  company  (limited) 
a  very  comfortable  dividend. 

From  the  circulars  and  advertisements  issued  by  a  company  of  persons  pro- 
fessing to  be  bene&ctors  of  mankind,  we  learn  that  they  alone  are  able  and  willing 
to  test  and  ensure  the  absolute  purity  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  or  to  protect 
themselves  from  purchasing  wortnless  medicines.  We  are  informed  that 
they  scrutinize  everything,  test  everything,  offer  to  the  profession  and  the 
public  precisely  what  they  intend  to  purchase  in  a  state  of  purity,  while  from 
other  people  may  be  expected  some  cheaper  and  comparatively  worthless  sub- 
stitute. Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Adulteration,  culled  and  trimmed  with  nice  discrimination  to  suit  the  purpose 
intended,  are  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  laudatory  comments  on  tne  inte- 
grity and  skill  of  the  advertisers.  The  contrast  is  very  striking,  as  a  specimen  of 
self-praise  and  slander,  chemically  combined.  The  authenticity  of  the  self-praise 
neeos  no  comment,  for  what  can  be  more  authentic  than  a  man's  description  of 
his  own  qualities  ?  The  slander  contains  a^  few  truisms,  copiously  diluted  with 
fiction,  and  artificially  coloured. 

Among  the  persons  whose  names  are  prominently  connected  with  companies 
^>rmed  to  supply  the  public  with  pure  and  genuine  medicine  (and  of.  such 
companies  we  have  heard  of  several),  we  may  mention  one  who  has  been  in  the 
drug  trade  many  years,  has  changed  his  locality  several  times,  but  has  never 
been  successful.  Two  others,  also  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who  have  been  in  the 
Gazette^  pa3ring  very  small  dividends  to  their  creditors,  are  now,  we  are  told, 
about  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  company  so  cleverly  as  to  pay  large  dividends 
to  the  shareholders.  A  person  formerly  a  hatter,^  at  another  time  a  collar 
and  stock  m^er,  who  has  failed  twice  but  paid  no  dividend,  is  also  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  active  promoters  of  a  proposed  Medicine  Company  (limited). 
The  reverses  of  the  unfortunate  may  excite  sympathy  and  compassion,  but 
the  eligibility  of  such  persons  to  manage  the  affairs  of  others  is  questionable. 

On  looking  over  the  Parliamentar}'  return  above  mentioned,  we  find  that 
many  of  the  parties  whose  names  are  down  as  directors  are  stated  to  belong  to 
trades  or  professions  having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
companies  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected  are  formed,  and  there- 
fore, it  may  be  inferred,  not  likely  to  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  duties 
they  have  to  direct  or  discharge.  In  one  company  a  regulation  exists  prohibit- 
ing any  person  in  the  business  the  company  is  to  carry  on  from  being  on  the 
direction,  or  even  holding  shares :  consequently  the  managers  and  proprietors 
are  all  amateurs,  who  rely  for  success  on  the  well-known  proverb,  that  "  every 
man  understands  the  business  of  other  people  better  than  his  own." 

A  peculiar  feature  in  these  new  companies  is  their  exemption  (according  to 
prospectus)  from  the  frailties  and  fallibilities  of  human  nature.  Even  a  Juc^ 
may  err  in  judgment,  and  a  new  trial  may  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  "  mis- 
direction ;"  a  Physician  may  be  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis,  or  an  oversight  may 
occur  in  a  prescription ;  we  are  told  that  the  foreign  producer,  the  merchant, 
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tdke*  mttrafteturer,  and  dragc-ffriader  deterioxste  or  adahente  their ^^ 

Ja  ft  manner  almost  tc^  defy  detaetioii.  But  tke  infidEbb  oon^iaateB  (Lunfted) 
are  not  liable  to  tkese  oaavalties';  the  integriftf  diaplayedy  m  aldii  exerted, 
and  the  meaois  employed,  asflbrd  to  tiie  puUie  a  gaairaatee  of  abaolnte 
peKfeetioiL  To  what  extent  these  profeaabna  wee^  praeticaUj  carried  ont^  we 
JLnve  aome  meana  of  judging  from  eircaautaaces  iMAt  have  coaae  to  our  knvir- 
leigb.    The  foUonrmg  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  eevrespondent  ia  a  8pceim«a : — 

''The  pcofenion  and  a  portion  of  the  public  have  lately  been  besieged  with 
daenlars,  ftmft"'M''"g  from  a  certain  tradiag  company,  <  Umittd,*  in  which,  amidst 
gaaeral  abuse  of  ^*i*Hng  pharmaceutists  and  special  laudation  of  themselves,  occur 
these  two  passages : — *  Dispensers  of  medicines  themselves  must  be  deceived,  or  at 
feast  at  aU  times  unable  positively  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substances  they 
employ.'  But—*  they  (tiie  said  company,  <  limited')  have  engaged  the  services  of 
adentmc  chemists,  to  subject  to  the  strictest  testing  and  analysis  every  substaoee 
they  sell,  and  for  preparing  with  scientific  accuracy  all  compounds.' 

*  Being  recently  in  London,  and  having  oocasioa  for  a  little  Laqmae  Potassa,  I 
fRfeored  some  at  this  new  HaU  of  Pmity,  innocently  expecting  it  to^  bis  perfect.  Biit» 
being  a  'dispenser  oi  medicines,'  I  weighed  a  portion,  and  fonnd  its  sp.  gr.  to  be 
IX)73,  and  though  not  a  professed  *  seientiflc  chemist/  I  added  a  little  dilate  hydro- 
efaioric  add,  and  it  efflurvesoed  like  a  Seidlitz  powder." 


The  opinion  witich  we  have  formed  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  limited  liability 
mxnia  u  not  unsupported  by  high  authority.  Sinee  the  publication  of  our  first 
remarics  on  the  subject,  we  have  seen  in  the  reports  of  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords  several  passages  which  strongly  confirm  our  views  of  the  ease. 

Ia  the  disciiasion  on  the  Joint-Stock  Oompaniea*  Act,  June  16th,  Lord  Over- 
stone*  ia  presenting  petitions  against  the  measoref  said^ 

<'It  surprised  him  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  should  be  supposed  to  have  any 
bearing  upon  tiiis  Bill,  and  he  trusted  Jifaere  would  be  no  reference  to  these  prindplni 
in  the  course  of  that  evening's  discussion;  but  if  there  were,  he  h<^ed  Her  Majesty's 
Ctovemment  would  have*  the  goodness  to  explatn  how  it  was  that  tey  cecendled  it 
with!  fireedom  or  with  economy,  to  intsoduoe  a  measure  which  gave  the  privii^^ 
of  limited  liability  to  bodies  of  persona  seven  or  more  in  number,  whUe  they 
withheld  it  from  smaller  associations  of  individuals,  thereby  holding  out  a  great 
inducement  to  the  transfer  of  oonoems  now  carried  on  as  private  concerns  to  joint- 
stock  oompanies.  Perhaps  the  Gk>vemment  would  also  have  the  goodness  fhrther  to 
explain  how  it  was,  if  the  principles  of  this  measure  were  of  si^  value,  and  were 
worthy  of  universal  application,  that  they  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  BUI 
di  companies  engaged  in  banking  or  insunnce." 

In  a  petition  from  the  Trade  Protection  Society  of  Liverpocd  the  onfaimess 
«C  the  c(nn{ketition  between  parties  engaged  in  trade  on  their  own  reapoosibility 
and  cempamies  formed  under  the  propo»Mi  Act,  was  explained,  and  the  injustioe 
af  the  meaaure  pointed  out. 

Lord  Monteaji^  in  JtpLj  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who  moved  the 
aaoond  reading  of  the  bsU,  unequiveeally  condemned  the  principle  of  it— 

'^The  noble  Lord  said  this  Bill  was  especially  for  the  benefit  of  small  capitalfsta 
and  traders.  On  the  contrary,  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  believed  that  there  was  no 
dass  of  the  eommunity  likely  to  sum  so  much  from  a  Bill  of  this  description  as 
the  humbler  classes,  who  might  be  induced  to  enter  into  specalations  over  which 
aagf  would  have  no  means  of  exercising  oootrol,  and  who  would  be  made  the  dopea 
of  designing  parties*  AU  kinds  of  oompanies  would  be  framed,  and  though  audi 
companies  might  be  unsuitable  for  ordinary  trade  and  raanufaetiires,  there  was  one 
thing  whieh  they  would  be  fitted  for,  and  that  was  to  manufectare  shares  and  to 
enoounige  a  spirit  of  gambling.  He  was  told  they  were  not  to  protect  people  hf 
Act  of  ParUament ;  but  that  was  not  an  accurate  mode  of  stating  the  case.  He 
would  rather  say  they  were  not  to  ruin  people  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  apprehended 
mischief  from  the  BUI,  and  therefd^  he  entreated  their  Lordships  to  hesitate  before 
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tiwy  gwre  ■aBcltoa  to  •  meaiare  thai  wm  aot  wanted  for  the  lagiHwato  tinde  cf  te 

coimtiy,  and  which  wosid  ha  detoiDMntel  to  thoaa  eagaged  w  ik" 

•  •  •  •  • 

^Had  mdi  a  legialatiTe  moiutes  now  hefoce  their  loRUhipa  heen  produced  ia 
America,  in  JTranoe^  or  in  anj  other  part  of  the  world  ?  He  asked  the  House  to 
conaider  the  dlsadrantagea  this  measure — upon  which  Ms  noble  friend  relied  for  the 
deTdopment  of  trade  and  conuBeroe  in  this  conntry— would  entail  apon  persona 
who  enooantered  the  risfca  of  ordinarf  trade.  Mnshroom  companies  woold  he 
•atahlished  under  the  auspices  of  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law,  and  he  feared  the 
term  *  limited  ItahUiity.'  instead  of  heiog  regarded  at  aa  i»dleati«B  of  danger,  wovAd 
zflther  operate  aa  a  hail.'' 

On  a  subsequent  occasion^  June  24th,.  Lord  Overstone  in  Committee  (on 
daiiae  IS) — 

^  Aypeatad  to  the  OoTerameot  whether  it  were  the  yroper  coarse  fov  FavliamenI  to 
panoa  to  wa^  that  they  would  do  nothing  for  the  just  protcctioo  of  the  public,  but 
that  9wetj  man  wasendawed  with  some  amount  of  cUscretion,  and  that  he  must  take 
care  of  hiaaself,  and  guard  himself  ^m  the  pitfalls  which  sarrounded  him.  After 
referring  to  Xoid  Ashburton's  description  of  what  had  occurred  in  1825,  the  noble 
lord  contended  that  similar  results  na^xt  be  anticipated  if  the  House  persisted  hx 
ametfoning  thia  meaavre^  and  he  warned  their  lordahipa  that  when  the  erists  arrlred 
— «r  it  might  do  even  ia  a  more  exaggerated  form  tbaa  than — it  waa  not  the  impro- 
dmit,  Hie  rash,  and  the  fooUah  ool^  who  wouM  suite;  but  that  the-aonocant,  mA 
even  tba  caNAil^  would  be  neocaaarily  diaama  into  a  Tortez  Iroai  which  tfa^  coald 
noiflscape/ 

The  opDoaitMm  wUekhas  been  raaied  ^^anat  the  extomuoa  of  the  ^peeulatrFe 
■mdple  naa  eanKd  some  modtfeation  in  the  billa  relating  to  the  aubjeel  whtek 
hmn  been  before  ParMaaienfl.  We  fawM  not  atten^led  to  foUow  in  detail  the: 
ooforse  of  tiie  argnmenta,  or  to  explain  the  bearing  of  the  sereral  elauaea  in  the 
Joint  Stodc  Goi^panies  Aat  whidi  ia  now  passed,  and  the  Law  of  Partnerahipt 
vkirii  is  eonnected  with  the  subject.  Our  object  has  been  merely  to  point  out 
tba  tendeney  of  the  preraleiit  deposition  to  anord  increased  faeililiea  jEor  apeeu- 
colationy  and  the  endeavour  to  remedy  an  aril  by  running  wild  into  the  opposite 
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Ws  shall  not  alleaqtt  to  give  a  report  of  this  trial,  too  aaoeh  oi  onr  space 
heSng  already  deroted  t^  8tryehni%  anid  a  brief  notice  of  the  leading  facts  beti^ 
aofficieBt.  It  wae  proved  that  the  prisoner  for  some  time  preTxonsly  to  the 
deeease  ef  hie  wife,  was  on  bad  terms  with  her,  often  abasing  and  eren 
aawultiBg  her;  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  {getting  drunk,  and  his  conduct  waa 
so  yiolent,  that  a  separation  was  arranged  with  an  annual  allowance,  but  by  tdHr 
intervention  of  some  fHenda  they  became  reconeiied.  In  conaeqnence  of  threats 
tibait  he  would  do  for  her^  give  her  a  pill,  and  otiher  similar  expreasiona,  Mnw 
DO¥e  was  under  some  apprehenBion,  ana  said  to  the  senrmnt,  ^^Mind,  if  I  die,  it 
m  my  inah  to  have  my  body  examined."  0»  the  24lh  of  Jannary,  Dore  lumng 
j«aa  the  account  of  the  inqueat  on  Cook,  with  the  foot  thai  strycfania  could  not 
W  diacovered  in  the  body,  applied  to  Mr.  Harrison  (jnqpil  of  Mr  Moriey)  for 
aome  atrycteia,  to  kill  cats  and  miee<  He  ande  some  signifieant  remarks  about 
thedifficahy  of  detecting  strychnia  afiter  deaths  and  alluded  to  Pahnar's  caae, 
pentinff  out  m  the  surgery  the  antimony  bottle.  Ten  grsBna  of  strychnia 
wnng  been  giyen  to  him,  he  did  not  attempt  to  eoneeal  the  foet,  but  plaoed 
iOBie  on  Heat,  &e.,  which  be  kad  for  the  cat,  aad  also  for  a  mouse,  both  of 
lAiek  were  killed.  On  another  oeoasion  he  waa  detected  in  Mr.  Morfay'a 
tmgery  alone,  and  be  knew  where  the  poison  waa  kept.    He  also  reeeiYed 


*  Tzial  of  William  Dove,  Crown  Goorty  York,  befbra  Mr.  Baron  Brunwell,  July  17th. 
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sbortly  afterwards  five  grains  more  of  strychnia,  stating  that  most  of  that  which 
he  had  before  was  wasted,  and  he  was  infested  with  wild  cats. 

On  the  16th  of  February  he  described  to  a  neighbour  the  effect  of  the  poison, 
saying  it  seizes  them  in  the  back,  and  they  die  instantly.  ^  On  Tuesday,  the 
25th  of  February,  Mrs.  Dove  was,  soon  after  breakfieist,  seized  with  spasms  in 
her  limbs  and  back,  the  symptoms  resembling  poisoning  by  strychnia,  which, 
however,  was  not  at  that  time  suspected.  On  Wednesday,  Dove  asked  Mrs. 
Witham,  a  neighbour^to  go  and  see  his  wife,  saying  she  was  very  ill.  The  next 
day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Morley,  who  was  in  attendance,  saying  that  he  had  full 
confidence  in  him,  and  did  not  wish  for  other  medical  advice,  but  wished  him  to 
speak  to  his  wife  on  religious  matters.  He  usually  gave  her  the  medicine  himself, 
and  always  washed  the  glass  afterwards.  The  reason  he  assigned  was,  that  the 
medicine  was  so  nauseous.  Mrs.  Dove  complained  sometimes  that  it  was  very 
bitter.  On  Thursday,  Mrs.  Dove  had  another  attack,  and  her  husband  wrote 
to  her  mother.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  she  would  sink  under  one 
of  these  shocks,  and  told  Mr.  Morley,  in  case  of  her  death,  he  objected  to  a 
post  mortem  examination,  as  he  said  she  had  an  objection  to  it.  On  Friday,  he 
requested  Mr.  Sturgeon,  a  clergyman,  to  talk  to  his  wife  on  religious  matters. 
That  aflemoon  he  gave  her  some  medicine,  and  on  going  out  of  the  room, 
pretended  to  shed  tears.  He  said  his  wife  would  have  another  attack  at  half- 
past  ten,  which  was  the  case,  for  at  ten  o^clock  he  came  home,  and  ^ve  her 
some  medicine.  About  one  the  spasm  subsided,  and  in  the  mommg  she 
appeared  to  have  recovered.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  for  some  beer  to  a 
public-house,  and  said  his  wife  would  not  recover.  About  eight  he  came  in 
rather  tipsy  and  excited,  and  gave  her  some  medicine.  At  half-past  eight  she 
had  another  attack,  cried  out,  **  Off  the  bed ;"  one  paroxysm  succeeded  another, 
and  she  died  in  the  greatest  agony  at  twenty   minutes  to  eleven.      The 

grisoner  came  in  soon  after  his  wife  was  dead,  and  strongly  objected  to 
aving  the  body  examined.  He  was  advised  to  leave  the  room,  and  he  went  to 
a  public-house,  had  two  glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  and  said  his  wife  was 
dead.  About  twelve  he  went  drunk  to  Mr.  Hicks,  who  brought  him  home. 
He  at  that  time  repeated  his  objection  to  the  post  mortem.  The  same  night  Mr. 
Morley  mentioned  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Dove  to  Mr.  Scartb,  his  assistant,  who 
immediately  recollected  the  poison,  and  told  him  that  he  had  let  Dove  have 
some  strychnia.  Mr.  Morley  then  suspected  the  cause  of  death,  and  insisted  on 
Kpost  mortem  examination.  On  Monday,  the  3rd  of  March,  the  prisoner  wrote 
to  him :— "Dear  Sir, — It  is  very  harrowing  to  my  feelings,  the  idea  of  one  I 
loved  to  be  cut  open,  particularly  as  she  so  strongly  requested  not  to  be.  Do 
you  cast  any  hlame  on  me  for  anything  I  have  done  or  not  done  during  her 
sickness  ?  If  you  do  it,  you  do  it  on  your  own  responsibility.  An  answer  will 
oblige.     Yours,  &c." 

^  On  the  4th  of  March,  Dove  made  some  observation  about  his  wife's  wedding- 
rmg,  and  said,  <*  You  cannot  but  think  I  shall  marry  again.''  He  also  requested 
his  neighbour,  Mrs.  Witham,  to  allow  him  to  visit  her.  She  objected,  saymg  the 
neighbours  would  talk.  On  Wednesday  night  he  saw  his  wife  before  she  was 
put  in  the  coffin.  He  kissed  her,  and  said,  ^^  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days, 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom."  After  this  he  saw  Harrison,  and 
said,  "  Can  they  tind  a  grain  of  strychnine  in  the  body?  "  Harrison  said,  "  Hare 
you  eiven  your  wife  any  ?  "  He  said  "  No,  but  some  misht  have  been  spilt." 
He  a!Uo  made  several  remarks  about  different  poisons,  and  the  difficulty  of  de- 
tection. Forty-eight  hours  after  death  the  body  was  examined.  The  muscles 
were  stiff,  back  arched,  eves  protruding,  a  peculiar  expression  of  distress  on  the 
countenance.  All  the  cnemical  tests  applied  showed  the  presence  of  strychniA. 
Besides  which,  enough  of  the  poison  was  extracted  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  to  test  its  action  on  animals.  A  mouse  died  in  eight  minutes;  a  rabbit 
in  fifty  minutes;  a  second  was  convulsed  but  recovered;  a  guinea-pig  died  the 
next  day.    The  animals  which  died  had  all  the  spasms  and  twitchings  usual  in 
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poisoning  bj  sti^clinia.^  After  the  faneral,  a  person  who  went  to  dean  the 
house  had  a  spaniel,  which  licked  some  blood  that  had  been  spilt  on  the  floor. 
On  the  waj  home  the  dog  was  seized  with  spasms  and  died.  GnSe  trial  occupied 
three  days,  and  the  evidence  of  poisoning  being  condnsiTe,  as  well  as  the  evi- 
dence implicatmg  the  prisoner,  the  chief  point  relied  on  in  the  defence  was  the 
alleged  imbecility  of  his  mind.  That  many  of  his  actions  were  inconsistent  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  a  sound  mind,  could  not  be  denied ;  but  whether  this 
arose  from  drunkenness  or  weakness  of  mtellect,  might  admit  of  some  doubt. 
At  all  events,  if  the  plea  of  insanity  is  to  be  received  in  such  a  case,  no 
murderer  would  have  any  difficulty  m  evading  the  law.  The  learned  judge, 
whose  summing-up  occupied  six  hours,  very  dearly  stated  the  Questions  tobe 
considered  by  the  jury  were,  whether  the  deceased  died  from  poison  ?  whether 
the  poison  was  administered  by  the  prisoner  ?  and  if  so,  whether  his  intellect 
was  so  weak  that  he  was  not  consdous^  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  the 
consequences  ? 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  three-guarters  of  an  hour  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
ffuilty,  but  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of  the  prisoner's 
defective  intellect. 

His  Lordship  said  the  jury  had  done  their  duty  in  returning  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  had  yielded  to  the  natural  impulse  of  pity  in  recommending  the 
prisoner  to  mercy,  which  would  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter ;  but  he 
would  not  hold  out  any  delusive  hopes  to  the  prisoner,  on* whom  he  passed 
sentence  of  death  in  the  usual  form. 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

Tub  frequent  occurrence  of  any  particular  crime  naturally  fives  rise  to  serious 
reflection  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  with  reference  to  prevention,  detection,  and 
punishment.  The  crime  of  poboning  has  become  a  scientific  art  or  profession, 
and  while  science  has  afibrded  increased  facilities  of  detection,  the  ad^aneemeut 
of  such  knowledge  with  the  details  of  each  case  has  been  equally  available  to 
the  criminal,  by  placing  him  on  his  guard,  and  suggesting  means  of  eluding  dis- 
covery. Even  wnere  the  drcumstances  of  the  case  leave  no  reasonable  aoubt 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  there  may  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
evidence  as  to  be  in  a  le^al  point  of  view  suffident  to  ensure  a  conviction,  and 
bring  the  offender  to  justice. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  consider  whether  any  means  could  bo 
adoi>t6d  for  the  prevention  of  this  increasingly  prevalent  crime,  by  some  pre- 
cautionary^ regulations  respecting  the  sale  of  poisons.  This  subject  has  been 
discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  following  allosion  to  it  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday,  July  10th : — 

Lord  Campbell  rose  to  put  a  question  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the 
wodsack  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance.  He  would  not  now  advert  to  the 
facts  which  had  been  disdosed  during  the  trial  of  a  recent  case  which  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  all  Europe,  but  he  was  shocked  to  say  tiiat  for  several  years  past 
the  crime  of  poisoning  had  become  remarkably  common,  and  in  his  opinion  some 
new  law  was  imperatively  required  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  poisons.  Many 
crimes  of  that  Kind  had  b€«n  catised  by  the  institution  of  burial  sodeties,  the 
members  of  which  had,  in  several  instances,  been  proved  to  be  accessory  to  the 
death  of  their  own  oi&pring.  Another  class  of  those  cases  arose  out  of  the  present 
system  of  life  insurance.  Persons'  caused  insurances  to  be  effected  on  the  lives  of 
others  In  whom  they  had  really  no  interest  whatever,  with  the  premeditated 
intention  of  committing  murder;  and  he  knew  firom  his  own  experience  that  murder 
was  frequently  committed  in  consummation  of  that  intention.  Until  latelv  no 
restriction  whatever  had  been  placed  upon  the  sale  of  poisons;  it  was  possible  to 
purdiase  arsenic  as  easily  as  Epsom  salts,  and  the  consequence  was  that  cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic  became  alarmingly  common,  espedally  in  Essex  and  Norfolk. 
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Bf  a  Bitt  introduced  by  the  pretent  liOrfl-IAevtenaat  of  Ir^ltad,  a  died:  bad 

pot  tipon  <^  sate  of  arteofc.  That  pmaoa  was  now  therafoie  oat  «f  fariuon,  tet 
nBottter  pcnsoD,  naz  Tomiea,  had  taken  its  place.  Amy  one  auf^  «e  to  aaj 
chemist's  in  EniBrlflod,  and  boy  a  pewiywertih  of  nmz  ▼omiea  by  merely  stating  that 
he  intended  to  vse  it  lor  the  pnrpoae  of  poisoiraag  rats.  Nux  Tomica,  although  nob 
m  powerfhl  a  poison  as  strychnine,  prodoced  the  same  Altai  eilbets;  but  eren 
■tiTclioine  migsht  easily  be  pnocured.  In  some  places  people  were  not  allowed  to 
bathe,  except  with  a  rope  round  their  waists.  That  was  carryix^  precaution  to  an 
extreme,  but  there  certainly  ought  to  be  some  restraint  placed  upon  the  sale  of 
poiiOQ.  Of  course  he  could  not  expect  any  new  measure  to  be  introduced  during 
^uoTpieseBt  session,  but  be  hoped  his  noble  and  learned  ftiend  wouM  take  Into 
coDndo^tion  the  expediency  of  bnnging  In  a  BiH  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  poasible. 

Lord  Batsmswosth  suggested  that  it  woidd  also  be  desioMe  to  make  some  nenr 
regulations  with  regard  to  insurance  societies.  Whenever  any  snspieion  was  enter* 
tained  as  to  tte  cause  of  the  death  of  a  penon  insuied,  thecompany  entertaining 
such  suspicion  ought  to  be  obliged  to  communicate  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the 
Home  Ofloe,  in  order  that  an  iarestigation  might  be  made  by  the  anthmatiM  w4iese 
duty  it  was  to  ]»oteet  the  Utcs  of  Her  Majesty's  sutijects. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmorr  complained  of  the  course,  which  had  been  taken  by  tbe 
noble  and  learned  lord  in  putting  his  question,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  orders 
of  the  day,  during  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  alter  the  sitting  of  the  House,  the  time 
devoted  by  their  LordshipflT  regulations  to  the  reception  of  petitions.  He  hoped  the 
noble  and  leamed*lord  on  the  woolsack  would  not  answer  the  question  untfl  tin 
orders  had  been  gone  through. 

The  Lord  Chancelix)r  said,  as  a  noble  lord  had  made  some  obeerfstioBS  en  ids 
noble  and  learned  friend's  question,  he  thought  he  should  be  justified  in  answering 
it.  The  result  of  the  investigation  entered  into  by  the  Government  five  years  ago 
was,  that  the  measure  then  tntioduoed  was  confined  to  arsenic  He  understood  that 
difficulties  of  a  serious  nature  presented  themselves  in  defining  the  difibrent  sorts  of 
poisons,  but  he  could  not  but  think  that  a  number  of  other  poisonous  ingredients 
might  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  arsenic.  He  knew,  however,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  owst  eminent  medical  men  in  London  tfauit  a  great  deal  ef  mis- 
chief might  be  done  by  publishing  the  Ud  that  there  were  seventeen  or  eighteen 
other  articles  quite  as  deadly  as  arsenic.  But  recent  oflfences  had  made  some  of 
these  pmsons  so  wdl  known  that  he  did  not  see  why  st^chnine  and  one  or  two  other 
poisons  should  not  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  arsenic  He  was  informed  that 
his  right  hon.  ftiend  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  promised  to  give  the  subject  his  best  con- 
sideradon  during  the  recess. 

The  impracticability  of  placing  poisons  generally  under  regulations  similar  to 
those  which  are  in  force  with  regard  to  arsenic,  must  be  obvious,  and  we  also 
doubt  the  policy  of  indading  a  long  list  of  poisons  in  a  suggesHve  Act  of  Par- 
liament; but  the  proposal  to  plaee  strychma,  and  probably  one  or  two  other 
poisons  under  the  same  category  as  arsenic,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Kaueh  an 
Act  were  passed,  a  schedule  might  be  appended,  stating  the  poieons  to  which 
the  Act  applies,  and  power  might  be  given  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown, 
under  the  advioe  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (or  to  any  competent  authority 
that  might  be  thought  best)  to  add  to  tftie  list  in  t^  echednia  any  poiaon  which 
at  a  future  lime  may  become  **•  fashionable  **  for  criminal  purposes.  By  ibis 
provision,  the  law  would  not  iaatmct  the  criminal  poisoner  in  the  means  of 
carrying  on  his  art,  but  it  would  follow  close  upon  his  heels  with  the  means  of 
trilling  him  up  whenever  he  is  found  to  be  stealing  a  march  on  tiie  profession. 
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Pharmaceutical  Sodetj  of  Great  Biitam. 

The  many  different  opinions  which  have  been  lately  expressed  by  scientific  men, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  detecting  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  the  animal  system, 
haying  been  prodnctive  of  much  uncertainty  and  apprehension  in  the  public  mind,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  Chemist,  minutely  to  investigate  the  subject.  With 
this  view  I  have  recently  undertaken  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  and  as 
these  hare  led  me  to  a  positive  conclusion  regarding  strychnine  poisoning,  I  consider 
it  right  that  such  should  be  early  communicated  to  those  who  are  professionally 
inter^ted  in  this  to-day  all-absorbing  topic. 

The  principal  source  of  strychnine  is  in  the  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica,  the  pouon  nut 
or  KoocUa  tree,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  southern  districts  of  India,  on  the 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  Coasts,  as  likewise  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  mid- 
dling-sized tree,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  large  leaves  of  a  roundish  form,  and 
smooth  and  shining  on  the  surface.  The  tree  bears  small  greenish- white  flowers, 
and  yields  a  berry  or  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  of  a  similar  colour,  when 
ripe.  The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  hard,  smooth,  and  brittle  shell,  and  is  filled  with 
a  white,  soft,  gelatinous  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded,  like  pips  in  an  apple, 
or  seeds  in  an  orange.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  harmless,  in  fact,  p^ectly  innocent, 
and  is  greedily  devoured  by  many  kinds  of  birds,  whilst  the  seeds  enclosed  in  the 
pulp  contain  strychnine,  and  are  thereby  poisonous. 

^e  s€«ds  of  the  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  are  round,  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  present  a  shield-like  form,  being  a  little 
convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  From  their  resemblance  to  eyes,  and 
being  poisonous  to  crows,  the  Germans  call  them  ^  crow's  eyes.*'  The  outer  coat  of 
the  se^  is  of  an  ash  grey  or  yellow  colour,  covered  with  short  silky  hairs,  and  en- 
Telops  a  homy  substance  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  very  bitter  taste.  The  seeds  are 
composed  of  the  three  alkaloids,  strychnine,  brucine,  and  igasurine,  in  combination 
with  igasuric  acid,  and  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  gum,  wax, 
sta^,  bassorine,  woody  fibre,  concrete  oil,  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  earthy 
salts. 

The  bark  of  the  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  is,  when  the  plant  is  young,  of  an  ash 
grey  tint,  which,  as  the  tree  becomes  more  advanced,  assumes  a  rusty  colour.  It 
contains  brucine  united  with  gallic  acid,  and  associated  with  woody  fibre,  gum,  sugar, 
yellow  colouring  matter,  and  earthy  salts.  Strychnine  is  not,  therefore,  present  in  the 
bark,  nevertheless  the  brucine  coiners  poisonous  properties  upon  it,  and  when  admi- 
nistered to  the  lower  animals,  it  speedily  causes  death.  A  large  quantity  of  the  bark 
found  its  way  into  Hamburgh  in  1804,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  Angustura  bark,  it 
was  mistaken  for  that  substance,  and  used  in  medicine  instead  thereofl  But  on  its 
poisonous  powers  becoming  apparent,  its  employment  was  prohibited,  and  the  name 
oifahe  Angiutura  hark  applied  to  it. 

When  the  seeds  are  reduced  to  powder,  they  yield  powdered  nux  vomica,  of  a  fallow 
grey  colour,  and  possessing  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  When  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  the  powder  is  charred,  and  when  acted  on  by  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  becomes  orange-red. 

In  the  preparation  of  strychnine,  the  nux  vomica  powder  is  digested  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  liquid  decanted. 
This  process  is  repeated  till  all  the  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  By  this  action  of 
sulphuric  add,  the  strychnine  and  brucine  are  separated  firom  their  compounds  with 
igasuric  acid,  and  are  converted  into  sulphates  of  strychnine  and  brudne.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  firom  insoluble  matter,  and  evaporated  down  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup.  Alcohol  is  then  added,  and  heat  applied.  During  ebuJlition,  slaked  lime  is 
projected  little  by  little  into  the  alcoholic  extract,  wiiich  combines  with  the  sulphuric 
add  to  form  smphate  of  lune,  and  liberates  the  strychnine  and  brudne,  which 
remain  in  tdution  m  the  hot  aloohoL    By  distillation  the  alcohol  is  rolatilizedy  and 
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the  strychnine  and  bracine  deposited.  Sulphuric  acid  is  cautiooslj  added  to  dissolTe 
the  alkaloids,  which  are  again  thrown  down  by  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate, 
which  consists  of  strychnine  and  brucine,  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol ;  some  animal 
charcoal  is  added  to  the  liquid,  which  is  shortly  thereafter  filtered.  The  solution  u  then 
cooled  down,  when  the  idcohol  allows  the  strychnine  to  crystallize  out,  whilst  it 
retains  in  solution  the  brucine.  An  improvement  in  this  process  has  been  suggested 
by  Molyn,  who  moistens  the  powder  with  water,  and  allows  fermentation  to  proceed, 
before  the  after-stages  of  the  process  are  gone  on  with. 

Strychnine,  when  pure,  is  a  white  substance,  and  can  be  purchased  either  in  powder 
or  in  crystals.  It  has  no  odour,  but  an  intensely  bitter  taste,*  one  part  of  strychnine 
in  one  million  of  water  being  perceptible.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  one  part 
of  strychnine  requiring  2,500  parts  of  hot  water,  and  6,667  parts  of  cold  water  to 
dissolve  it.  The  latter  proportion  is  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  strychnine  in  a  pint 
bottle  of  water.  Ether,  chloroform,  and  warm  alo>hol  are  ready  solvents  of 
strychnine,  whilst  cold  alcohol  takes  up  but  a  small  amount  The  acids,  hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  acetic,  readily  combine  with  strychnine,  forming 
salts,  all  of  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  When  strychnine  is  heated,  it  fuses, 
and  in  the  act  of  volatilizing  is  decomposed.  When  ignited  along  with  basep> 
strychnine  yields  a  volatile  base  called  quinoline,  Cis  Ha  N. 

Strychnine  belongs  to  a  numerous  class  of  substances  named  the  alkabids,  all  of 
which  are  alkaline  to  test  colours,  the  greater  number  possess  poLsonous  properties, 
and  strychnine  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  its  class.  Even  plants,  when  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  strychnine,  quickly  hang  their  heads,  droop,  and  die. 

The  tests  for  strychnine  are  many,  and  some  of  these  are  quite  characteristic. 
Hie  foUowing.table  contains 

THB  STBTCHNHTB  TESTS. 

A.  Potass,  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess. 

B.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  (in  acid  solution),  no  precipitate. 

C.  Svlphocyamtu  of  Pototstum,  a  white  precipitate. 

D.  Parchlnide  of  Mercury,  a  white  precipitate. 

E.  Perehhride  of  GxM,  a  lemon  yellow  precipitate. 

F.  Chlorine  Water,  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  aKUfumia  to  colourless 
liquid. 

G.  Nitric  Acid  (cold),  colourless  solution;  (heat),  yellow  solution. 

H.  Sulphuric  Acid  (with  trace  of  Nitric  Acid)  and  Binoxide  of  Lead,  a  violet 

^     ■»  red  colour. 

I.  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Binoxide  of  Manganese,  a  violet  a^     ■>  red  colour. 

J.  Sulphuric  Acid  aad  Bichromate  of  PotasIi,9LYiolet'Jl^    »   red  colour. 

The  tests  A  to  G  cannot  be  applied  excepting  where  the  quantity  of  strychnine  at 
the  command  of  the  operator  is  considerable,  so  that  in  dilute  solutions  they  fail  to 
act  The  remaining  tests,  H  to  J,  are,  however,  much  more  delicate,  and  will  indi- 
cate a  most  minute  amount  of  strychnine.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  prefer 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  test,  as  it  is  much  more  certain  in  its 
action,  and  is  more  delicate  than  any  or  all  of  the  other  tests.  The  colour  indica- 
tions are  best  seen  in  a  pure  solution  of  strychnine;  the  presence  of  org^c  matter 
impedes  the  action  of  the  test,  and  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  other  bo^es,  entirely 
de^roy  the  characteristic  colour.  In  order  to  steer  dear  of  these  sources  of  error, 
I>r.  Letheby  has  lately  suggested  that  the  substance  to  be  tested  should  be  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  thereafter,  on  touching  the  liquid  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery,  which  terminates  in  a  platinum  wire,  the  characteristic 
▼iolct  tint  is  at  once  produced.  In  this  way  titJot*^  ^^  strychnine  in  pure  water 
has  been  detected.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  this  process,  and  can  bear  witness  to  the 
aecoracy  of  the  test;  but  in  practice  I  have  found  the  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  potash  to  be  a  more  delicate  test,  thoi^  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  manage. 
lAtely  a  good  deal  has  been  said  in  disparagement  of  the  colour  tests  for  strychnine, 
and  considcnble  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  colour  teste  in 
generaL    Pieoipitate  tests  are  certainly  more  satiaflMJtory  than  colour  tests,  because 


*  The  taste  forms  a  very  good  confinnatioa  test  for  strydminet 
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ifaey  signify  the  presence  of  a  larger  amount  of  tlie  particnlar  substance  nnder 
examination;  but,  in  general,  colour  tests  are  ftr  more  delicate  in  their  action  than 
predpitate  tests.  A  very  good  example  of  tiiis  occurs  in  testing  fDr  iodides.  When 
these  are  abundant,  precipitate  tests  with  sduble  salts  of  lead  and  mercury  may  be 
readily  obtained ;  but  by  dilution  a  point  is  at  last  reached  when  lead  or  mercury 
solutions  cease  to  be  precipitated  by  the  liq^uid  containing  tiie  iodide.  At  this  point 
the  starch  test,  which,  in  a  yery  dilute  solution  of  an  iodide  is  essentiidly  a  colour 
test,  comes  into  play,  and  long  after  the  precipitate  tests  fbil  to  indicate  an  iodide,  the 
colour  test  shows  unmistakable  eridenoe  of  its  inresence.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  testing  for  sdutions  of  persalts  of  iron,  and  copp^,  by  means  of  ferroeyanide  of 
potassium.  In  strong  solutions  a  blue  precipitate  is  indicatiTe  of  iron,  and  a  ruddy- 
brown  precipitate  spmks  of  copper;  but  when  dilute  solutions  are  examined,  blue  and 
ruddy-brown  coburizations  are  alone  obtained.  Ck>lour  tests,  therefore,  are  the 
most  delicate  of  all  tests;  they  indicate  the  presence  of  a  body  when  precipitate 
tests  cannot  do  so;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  wh^  I  should  distrust  my 
sense  of  colour  whilst  manipulating  in  my  laboratory,  and  confide-  in  it  ait  other 
times. 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  action  of  strychnine  on  annnab,  with  special  referenoe 
to  its  subsequent  detection  in  the  animal  system.  At  tiie  beginning  dT  June, 
through  the  loudness  of  the  Messrs.  Hislop,  of  Frestonpans,  a  two«-year  old  horse 
was  placed  at  my  disposal  The  animal  was  in  good  condition,  and;  saTing*  Ibat  he 
was  broken-winded,  was  in  every  otiier  respect  perfectly  sound.  The  strychnine 
was  at  first  administered  in  small  doses  at  a  time,  the  olject  being'  not  to  kill  the 
animal  till  there  was  the  likelihood  of  some  of  the  poison  being  absorbed  into  the 
system. 

The  following  table  giyes  tibe  doses  of  strychnine  given  to,  and  the  symptoms 
exhibited  by 

THB  HOBSB. 

0  minute.    3  grs.  of  strychnine  in  meal  and  water. 
25  minutes.  3  grs.  ditto  ditto. 

45       "        6  grs.  ditto      in  ball,  made  up  of  barl^  meaL 

1  hour.  First  tremor  observed.  Twitchings  of  l^e  flBdal  muscles: 

1     «      2       "        Ttemors. 
1     «    20       **        6  grs.  of  strychnine  in  ball,  made  up  of  grease  and  meal. 

Twitchings  and  tremors. 
1     *^    45       '*        6  grs.  of  strychnine  in  mash,  made  up  at  haaij  aatB»  and 

beans,  bnused  and  mixed. 

1  *<    50       "         12  grs.  of  strychnine  in  mash. 

2  hours.  Quiok  and  alternate  motion  of  tiie  Bmbs-Hsoavuiaive 

aiies— tatanua  set  in^-HoBse  £bU  on  its  side, 
a    •*     iBiiaiite.    Death. 

The  sudden  death  of  tiia  horse  after  the  tetanie  symptoma  began  to  wmnifi^ 
themselves,  may  be  attributed  to  ite  old  complaint^  laok(siP>windednefls.  The  pir^- 
siological  eflfects  of  strychnine  were  thereibre  not  well  seen  in  this  instanos,  but  toe 
case  was  interesting  otiierwis^  as  will  presently  appear 

On  tiie  evening  of  the  same  day  I  brou^t  to  town  the  stomachand  its  nrnlortai: 
the  bladder  and  its  contents ;  one*-ha]f  of  the  spfeen,  liver,  lungs,  hearty  aad:  kfttegw; 
with  a  hirge  quantity  of  blood  and  muada  Ihe  remainder  of  thahoae  wasbnied 
whoe  it  could  be  r^ily  exhumed. 

In  examining  animal  matter  fat  strychnine  I  have  jGsund  the  fisUotwmg  proeosv 
eminently  sendceable,  and  I  confidently  oommend.it  to  the  notioe  of  aiMi^ats»  an  a 
method  which  can  be  depended  upon.  The  animal  matter  when;  solid  ia-  dnpped 
into  minute  fhigmsnts,  and  treated  witii  a  diinte  solntiott  of  eocaiic  add*  Mtm 
standing  for  twenty-four  hours»  during  which  time  the  mass  is  repeatsdly  agibalBd* 
the  whole  is  filtered  throu^  muaiin.  The  contents  ef  the  filter  aia  well  wastai 
with  water,  aad  the  washings  added  to  the  fiUarato.  The  liqpiid  so  obtained  is  hested 
to  eboUition,  when  albuminom.  matters  sepacate,  sad  whilotwam  IstttBDei  thnmgf* 

paper.       A^IhiqI  nhmiMfmi  ?■.  oAAiul  frt  ».hA  flUa-Aft^  mnA  oAi»  ^^pftftjf^  agltlltiTMl  ^IffT^Tg 

twenty-fbnr  hours,  the  saperaatant  liquid  ia  decanted  efl^  and  the  chaiooal  neceifed 
on  a  paper  filter,  where  it  is  well  washed  with  cold  water.  The  charcoal,  now  re- 
taining the  strychnine,  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  thereafter  placed  in  a  flask, 
drenched  with  alcohol,  and  tiie  whole  kcfpt  fi>r  two  houn  at  a  temperature  bardy 
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short  of  eliiilUtion.  The  alcoholic  oztiact  is  separated  bf  filtaiation  firen  £he  chat*» 
coal,  and  is  eFaposated  dowik  to  diynese  in  a  poseelain  Yesad,  at  a  watac-bath  heat. 
Tbe  leaidue  so  obtaiiied  will  g^eraUy  be  found  in  a  fit  eondition  to  be  at  onea 
tested  for  strychnine;  1)at  should  such  not  be  the  case,  a  few  drops  of  oxalic  add 
solation  are  again  added,  and  the  pcoeess  repeated  from  the  action  of  charcoal 
downwards.  Proceeding  In  this  manner,  with  sevenil  parts  of  the  horsey  I  found 
distinct  eyidenoe  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  (1 )  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  (2) 
the  muscle,  (3)  the  blood,  and  (4)  the  urine.  The  latter  had  been  collected  in  the  blad- 
der under  Tery  faroorable  circumstances,  as  the  horse  passed  its  urine  immediately 
prior  to  the  admioisttaiioa  of  the  strychnine  doses,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  experimented  on  by  me,  had  all  been  secreted  dnring  the  period  the  animal 
was  under  treatment  by  strychnine.  Whilst  successful  in  tracing  the  presence  of 
strychnine  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  muscle,  the  blood,  and  the  urine  of 
the  horse,  I  have  to  record  its  non-detection  in  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  Iddneys,  and 
heart.  Its  apparent  absence  in  these  organs  may  be  attributed  to  the  piocess 
wiiich  was  followed  in  manipulating  with  theoL  Instead  of  employing  oxa&c  acid 
in  1^  first  step  of  the  process,  I  substituted  in  its  place  dilute  hydr^^^oric  acid. 
This  may  appear  a  rery  slight  alteration  in  the  meuod  pursued,  but  nerertbeiess 
I  belieye  it  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  strychnine. 
Indeed,  experiments  made  on  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  muscle,  and 
blood,  demonstrated,  that  whilst  these,  when  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  yielded  decided 
indications  of  strychnine,  yet  other  i>ortions  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  had  been 
added,  only  gave  the  faintest  signs  of  its  presence.  That  strychnine  was  diffused 
thzoogfa  the  portions  of  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  kidnevs,  and  heart  experimented  upon 
appears  certain,  as  fom:  weeks  afterwards,  by  foUowuig  the  oxalic  acid  process,  I 
detected  its  presence  in  those  parts  which  had  been  buried.  Hydrochloric  add  is, 
therefore,  unserviceable  in  testing  for  strychnine  in  the  animal  system.  Tartaric 
acid  gives  results  equally  successful  with  those  yielded  by  oxalic  acid,  whilst  acetic 
acid  has  always  appeared  to  me  troublesome  on  the  application  of  the  colour  test. 
In  after  experiments  on  strychnine  poisoning,  the  03calic  add  process  was  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Littlejohn,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  I 
beoune  part  on-looker  and  part  experimenter  on  a  large  dog,  which  had  been  seized 
and  incarcerated  by  the  Edinburgh  police   The  following  are  the  doses,  &c.,  given  to 

THB  LABGB  POLSOB  DOG. 

0  minute.    ^  gr.  of  strychnine  in  bread-pilL 
15  minutes.  ^V  S'*  ^^^  ditto.. 

35       *•         Xgr.  ditto  ditto. 

«        ^gr.  ditto  ditto. 

**        3  grs.  of  strychnme  on  liver. 
<«        3  grs.  ditto  ditto. 

*'        Symptoms  of  uneasiness. 

**        QuicK  running  motion — animal  fell  on  its  side-^most 
violent  tetanic  spasms  came  on,  accompanied  by 
heavy  breathings. 
*'        Bepose. 
^        Death. 
The  poat  mortem  exammation  was  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
litliqohn,  and  the  parts  were  handed  over  to  me.    Strychnine  was  present  m  Q) 
the  intutmes,  (2)  the  blood,  (3)  urine,  and  (4)  muscle.    Ih  this  instance  the 
strychnine  tests  were  very  distinctly  noticed,  and  it  must  be  particularly  observed, 
tile  stomach  and  its  contents,  as  also  the  lungs,  ^er,  spleen,  heart,  and  kidneys,  were 
not  ddivered  to  me. 

TheK  experiments  on  the  hobsb  and  laboe  police  dog  sadsfled  me  that  an 
animal  pcnsoned  by  strychnine  in  ordinary  drcnmstanoes,  will  exhibit  distinct 
evidenoe  of  the  presence  of  the  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  contents  of 
tile  intestinea,  the  blood,  urine,  and  muscle. 

Kow  it  has  been  lately  suggested  that  antimony  in  the  condition  of  tartar  emetSc 
is  capable  of  destroying,  retaining,  or  concealing  strychnine,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
even  where  it  has  been  administered  as  a  poison,  yet  still,  if  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  tartar  eme^  the  organic  poison  escapes  detection.  On  this  point  I  have  made 
some  experiments.    Two  healthy  dogs  were  treated  with  tartar  emetic  for  four  day  s^ 
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raoeiying  each  a  qoarter  grain  dose  four  times  a  day.  On  the  fifth  day,  strychnine 
was  simultaneously  administered  to  both  dogs.  For  oonyenience  of  r^erenoe  I  will 
designate  these  animals  by  their  prevailing  colour  ;  the  white  dog  and  the  black 
dog :—  

THB  WHXTB  DOO* 

0  minute,   ^gr.  strychnine  on  lirer. 

9  minutes.  The  dog  passed  its  urine,  which  was  collected. 

17  ^        i  gr.  strychnine  on  liyer. 

The  dog  in  attempting  to  sdze  this  piece  of  liyer,  let  it  drop ;  it 
then  licked  off  some  of  the  strychnine  and  repeatedly  at- 
tempted  to  snap  up  the  liyer,  but  could  not  do  so. 

18  '*        Tremors  ;   quick  running  motion  ;   tetanic  spasms  and  heayy 

breatlungs. 
31       *'        Bepose. 
40       ^         Death. 
On  being  tested,  strychnine  was  yery  distinctly  obseryed  in  (1)  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  (2)  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  (3)  the  blood,  (4)  the  urine,  and 
(5)  the  lungs,  Hver,  spleen,  heart,  and  kidneys  and  muscle  combined.    The  presence 
of  strychnine  in  the  urine  yoided  only  nine  minutes  after  the  first  administration  of 
the  alkaloid,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.     This  experiment  demonstrated,  that  a 
preliminary  treatment  with  antimony  does  not  militate  against  the  discoyeiy  of 
strychnine  in  animal  matters. 

The  BLACK  DOO,  which  had  likewise  been  under  antimonial  treatment  for  four  days, 
received  its  doses  of  strychnine,  accompanied  by  extract  of  hemlock.  The  latter 
was  giyen  for  the  purpose  of  obserying  how  far  coniine  might  retard  or  relieye  the 
spasms. 

THB  BLACK  DOG. 

0  minute,    ^crr.  strychnine,  and  4  grs.  extract  of  hemlock  on  liyer. 
17  minutes.  JDitto,  ditto 

30        <<         Ditto,  ditto 

33        "        Tremors;  tetanic  spasms  and  heayy  breathings. 
Bepose  (time  not  noted). 
1  hour  2        **         Death. 

On  examining  the  yarious  parts  of  this  animal,  strychnine  was  distinctly  obseryed 
in  (1)  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  (2)  contents  of  the  intestines,  (3)  the  blood,  (4) 
the  urine,  and  (5)  lungs,  liyer,  heart,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  muscle  together.  The 
experiment  afforded  a  second  proof  that  antimony  does  not  render  the  detection  of 
strychnine  in  the  animal  system  more  difficult.  Indeed,  from  the  more  distinct 
indications  of  strychnine  obtained  from  eyery  part  of  the  white  dog  and  black  dog, 
as  contrasted  witn  the  hobse  and  large  police  dog,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  pre- 
vious administration  of  antimony  as  favourable  to  the  chemical  detection  of  stiydi- 
nine  after  death.  Although  it  would  be  ipjudicious  to  deduce  a  positive  conclusion 
firom  a  single  experiment,  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  draw  attention  to  the  influence 
which  the  coniine  appeared  to  exercise  over  the  action  of  strychnine.  The  white  dog 
received  less  than  a  grain  of  strychnine,  and  was  seized  with  tetanus  in  eighteen 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and  died  in  twenty  minutes 
after  the  tetanic  symptoms  manifested  themselves;  whilst  the  black  dog,  which  had 
partaken  of  flill^r  a  grain  and  a  half  of  strydmine,  along  with  extract  of  hemlock, 
was  not  seized  with  tetanus  till  thirty-three  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the 
first  dose,  and  survived  the  appearance  of  the  spasms  for  twenty-nine  minutes.  In 
other  words,  the  white  dog  had  passed  through  the  severest  stages,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  period  of  repose,  before  the  black  dog,  with  more  strychnine  to  act  upon  its 
system,  showed  the  slightest  uneasy  feeling.  Moreover,  after  the  spasms  did  come 
on,  they  were  at  no  time  so  severe  in  the  case  of  the  black  dog  as  those  occurring 
in  the  white  dog. 

An  experiment  was  likewise  performed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  far 
morphia  influenced  strychnine  poisoning.  For  this  purpose  a  healthy  cat  was  treated 
as  follows  :— 

TBS  cat. 

0  minute,    igr,  stiychnine  and  1  gr.  muriate  of  morphia. 
38  minutes.  Ditto  ditto 
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On  both  occasions  the  powder  was  placed  by  force  in  the  mouth  of  the  cat,  as  the 
animal  could  not  be  induced  to  take  it  in  food.  Much  frothy  matter  was  ezpeUad 
trom  the  mouth,  and  some  strychnine  was  doubtless  lost  in  this  way. 

43  minutes.   Tremors — tetanic  spasms— daws  repeatedly  expanded  and 

retracted. 

46       "         Laborious  breathing— pupils  much  dilated. 

50  '*  Head  thrown  back,  causing  the  body  to  describe  an  arch- 
animal  then  thrown  on  its  side — ^heavy  breathing,  aocom* 
panied  by  more  or  less  violent  spasms. 

53       "         Repose. 

56       <<         Death. 
In  this  instance  I  cannot  say  the  spasms  were  in  the  slightest  degree  rdieved  by 
the  morphia.    Their  occurrence  appeared  to  be  delayed  for  a  short  time,  but  when 
tetanus  did  come  on,  the  spasms  were  no  less  yiolent  than  when  strychnine  was  ad- 
ministered alona 

Chemical  uialysis  showed  strychnine  to  be  present  in  (1)  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  (2)  contents  of  the  duodenum,  (3)^  muscle,  (4)  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  heart, 
and  kidneys,  (5)  blood,  and  (6)  urine. 

Granting  then  that  strychnine  can  be  discovered  throughout  the  system  of  an 
animal  poisoned  by  it,  the  question  comes  to  be,  will  not  time,  wiih  its  host  of  putre* 
tying  agents,  rub  out  all  trace  of  the  poison  ?  On  this  point  I  have  some  experi- 
ments to  adduce.  The  horse,  previously  referred  to,  after  being  buried  for  four 
weeks,  was  again  exhumed,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  heart, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  muscle  and  intestine,  were  taken  out  and  submitted  to 
analysis.  Strychnine  was  present  in  (1)  the  intestines,  (2)  muscle,  and  (3)  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  heart.  Other  portions  of  the  uorse,  which  ha4  lain  above  ground  for  three 
weeks,  and  which  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  were  likewise  tested. 
These  parts  were  (I )  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  (2)  the  muscle,  and  (3)  the  blood, 
and  strychnine  was  detected  in  all.  Even  the  stomach  itself,  which  had  been 
exposed  above  ground  for  three  weeks  and  a  half,  on  being  washed  free  from  a 
portion  of  the  contents  which  were  still  adhering  to  its  inner  coat,  chopped  up,  and 
analysed,  yielded  distinct  evidence  of  strychnine.  Again,  as  further  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  detecting  strychnine  sometime  after  death,  I  have  to  bring  forward 
some  observations  made  upon  a  duck,  which  was  poisoned  by  strychnine  on  the 
same  day  as  the  horse.  The  following  are  the  doses  given,  and  the  symptoms  ex- 
hibited by 

THE  DUCK. 

0  minute.    3  grs.  strychnine  in  mash. 

15  minutes.  Fluttering  of  wings— Spasms  more  or  less  violent,  intermitted 
with  periods  of  repose— at  times  the  bird  was  so  rigid  that  it 
could  be  lifted  up  by  the  foot  and  held  straight  out. 

2  hours.  i  gr.  strychnine  placed  on  tongue— Successive  and  Intermittent 

periods  of  tetanus  and  repose. 

3  **     30      "  Death. 

The  dose  of  strychnine  given  to  the  duck  was  undoubtedly  out  of  proportion,  but 
it  was  administered  for  the  purpose  of  more  speedily  killing  it.  The  bird  was  partly 
dissected  two  days  after  its  death,  and  was  laid  aside  for  three  weeks  and  a  half.  By 
that  time  it  was  much  decomposed,  and  maggots  were  crawling  abundantly  over  and 
through  it.  The  maggots,  it  must  be  particularly  observed,  were  living  maggots,  not 
dead  ones!  On  examination,  strychnine  was  detected  in  (I)  the  gizzard  and  con- 
tents, (2)  the  intestines  and  contents,  and  (3)  the  muscle,  with  the  lungs,  liver, 
heart,  Sac. 

These  later  experiments  demonstrate  that  strychnine  can  be  discovered  in  the 
animal  system  after  a  reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  to  pass.  It  is  quite  possible, 
and  I  believe  it  probable,  that,  by-and-by,  when  the  animal  matter  in  which  the 
strychnine  is  lodged  is  itself  decomposed,  that  the  strychnine  aioms  will  likewise 
resolve  themselves  into  more  simple  compounds,  and  the  time  come  when  strychnine 
can  be  no  longer  recognized  or  even  traced.  It  has  lately  been  advanced,  that 
strychnine  is  so  stable  and  indestructible  a  substance,  that  it  ought  to  be  recognized 
in  the  dSbrts  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  killed  by  it;  but  such 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  concentrated  sul- 
j^niic  add  may  be  heated  over  strych  nine  without  decomposing  the  alkaloids,  and 
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-the  teste  for  Btrycfamne  may  be  as  readily  obseryed  after  the  heating  with  sulphuric 
acid  as  hefore.    CoDsidering  the  readiness  witii  which  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
most  organic  bodies,  this  non-action  on  strychnine  must  be  considered  a  yery  seyeve 
test,  and  one  which  says  much  in  fayour  oi  the  stability  of  strychnine.    But  it  is 
not  a  conclusive  experiment  as  regards  the  influence. which  the  natural  putrefactiye 
powers  may,  and  can  exert  on  ome  organic  substance  in  presence  of  a  second  organic 
body,  which  is  itself  undergoing  active  deomnpositian.    There  are  changes  proceeding 
every  day  in  the  putre&ction  and  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  the 
chemist  cannot  explain,  and  which,  as  yet,  he  has  fiiiled  to  follow  in  his  laboratory,  with 
the  aid  of  his  glass  jars,  acids,  and  alkalies.    This  remark  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  action  of  a  living  plant  or  animal  on  material  brought  within  their  reach. 
We  eaimot  prejsidge  the  processes  of  organic  life  irom  experimente  upon  dead  and 
iDorganic  substances.    Hiere  are  combinations  and  deoompontions  going  on  during 
the  life  of  jdants  and  animals,  which  we  cannot  repeat  or  copy.    Why  the  tiniest  pbmt, 
the  most  minute  lichen,  moss,  seaweed,  or  fungus  ;  the  pigmy  insect  whose  life  and 
'generation  is  compassed  by  a  single  day,  as  well  as  the  microeoopic  animalcule, 
oompound  matter,  and  change  its  state  and  form,  in  a  manner  which  defies  our  steam- 
engines  and  steam-hammers  to  accomplish ;  and  whicdi  all  the  resources  of  heat  and 
light  and  electricity,  directed  and  backed  by  the  ingenuity  and  intellect  of  man,  have 
fluled  even  to  approach. 

The  main  difference  between  the  possibility  of  detecting  organic  poisons,  in 
aantEadistinction  to  inorganic,  lies  in  the  more  ready  and  irretrievable  changes 
whkii  happen  to  organic  matter  in  ite  passage  through,  or  retention  in,  the  animal 
oystem.  A  poison,  such  as  phosphorus,  may  be  oxidized  into  phosphoric  acid,  or 
anenious  acid  may  become  sulf^arsenions  acid,  and  yet  tiiey  are  easily  recognizable. 
We  can  test  the  new  compound,  tiie  product  of  ibd  change,  or,  if  the  operator 
choose,  he  can  extract  thOTefirom  the  original  substance,  and  examine  the  ptnson 
itself.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  majority  of  the  organic  poisons  when  they  suffer  a 
change  ;  and  in  this  respect,  strydmine  does  not  stand  alone.  The  animal  is  on 
oxidizing  agent  of  the  most  powerful  kind ;  and  if  it  can  so  far  succeed  as  to  link  a 
few  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  complex  molecule  of  strychnine,  no  known  proceos 
can  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  and  reuniting  the  strychnine  companents 
into  a  strychnine  atom.  The  possibility  of  the  oxidation  and  consequent  destruction 
of  a  sensible  amount  of  strydmine  by  the  animal,  is  still  an  open  question ;  and  all 
that  is  at  present  advanced  is,  that  the  animal  may  possess  that  power  in  a  slight 
degree. 

Granting,  then,  that  strychnine,  like  other  organic  compounds,  may  be  liable  to 
change  in  the  animal  organism,  the  important  question  arises,  will  strychnine,  which 
Ams  been  administered  in  minimum  doses,  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  cause  harm 
to  an  animal,  and  by-and-by,  in  days  or  we^s,  to  kill  it,  will  that  amount  of 
strychnine  be  retained  in  the  system  of  the  animal,  m  such  form  as  to  render  its  de- 
tection possible  ?  On  this  point  I  have  an  experiment  to  adduce.  A  large-sized 
TBRRiSR  Doo  was  fed  for  two  weeks  on  the  fiesh  of  the  hobsb  previously  referred  to, 
and  every  day  during  this  period  he  partook  of  two  pounds  of  muscle.  The  tesribr 
iHio  lived  and  thrived  on  the  flesh,  and  did  not  betray  the  faintest  shadow  of  tetanic 
symptOHM.  In  this  respect  he  a^^eed  with  the  maggots  which  throve  so  well  on  the 
putrefying  dvck.  Of  course,  there  may  be  sometUng  in  being  bom  in  a  stiychnine 
district,  such  as  the  maggots  were,  but  this  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  tbrsibb 
2K>o  living  on  the  flesh  of  the  hobbb.  Incidentally  I  may  notice,  that  these  two 
experimente  lead  me  to  regard  it  improbable  that  one  animal  should  be  killed 
by  eating  the  JImH  of  another  which  had  been  destroyed  by  strychnine  in  llie 
ordinary  way.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  expect  the  carnivorous  animal  to  die, 
provided  he  partook  of  such  parte  as  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  or  even  the  blood. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  remains  of  animals  which  have  been  killed  bgr 
the  introduction  of  strychnine  into  the  stomach,  and  do  not  refer  to  animals  whid&» 
after  deatii,  have  had  strydmine  placed  in  incisions  made  in  their  muscular  system* 
^ow,  the  TBRBiBB  900  had  for  two  weeks  been  receiving  strychnine  in  the  minunnm 
of  minimum  doses,  and  if  the  animal  system  can  aensibh  decompose  strychnine,  ift 
ought  in  this  instance  to  have  occurred.  At  first,  I  thought  of  Idlling  this  animal  by 
violence  or  by  prussic  add,  and  thereafter  examining  the  vartous  organs  fbr 
•ttydmine,  but  disappointed  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  physiological  effects,  and 
-1^1:^^....  1^  miij^^j^  ^iml  stiychnine  could  be  present  in  appreciable  amount  witiioat 
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caosiiig  spasnu,  I  unfortanatelj  proceeded  to  make  him  the  subject  of  an  e3q^- 
ment  as  to  the  power  of  coniine  to  retard  or  destroy  the  action  of  strychnine. 

The  following  are  the  doses  of  stiychnine  and  coniine  administexed  to,  and  the 
dTects  produced  on 

THE  TEBBIBB  DOG. 

0  minute.  1  grain  strychnine,  and  2  drops  ooniine,  on  liver. 
25  minates.  }  grain  strychnine,  and  1  drq»  coniine,  on  liver. 
41       *'         .  Qoidc  motion  of  limbs. 

Spasms. 
4B       ^  Hea^  breathings  and  spasms. 

48       '<  Bepose. 

A  gentle  tonoh  or  rub  occasioned  no  spasms. 
54      '^  A  smart  touch  gave  rise  to  most  yiolent  spasms  and  heayy 

breathings. 
56       "  Bepose— «lowly  passed  urine. 

59      *^  Heart  stopped  beating,  and  again  commenced. 

1  hour  S      ^  Hearths  action  ceased. 

In  this  instance  I  examined  (1)  the  stomach  and  its  contents,  (2)  the  duodenum 
anditsoontents,  (3)  the  smaller  intestines,  (4)  the  musde,  (5)  the  lungs,  liver,  heart, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  (6)  the  blood,  (7)  the  bladder,  with  a  mere  trace  of  urine ;  and 
in  each  separately,  I  detected  strychnine  in  considerable  amount.  Now,  it  must  be 
distinctly  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  strychnine  extracted  from  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  tebrebb  dog  was  many  times  greater  than  that  obtained  by  me  in  any 
other  instance.  Moreover,  the  strychnine  was  likewise  observed  in  the  smaller 
intestines,  where  I  could  not  find  strychnine  in  the  only  other  instance  (thb  gat)  in 
vrfaich  I  tested  these  separately  from  the  duodenum.  In  all  the  cases  of  direct 
poisoning  by  strychnine  which  I  have  examined,  a  certain  small  amount  of  strychnine 
was  discovered  in  the  animal,  and,  judging  from  the  amount  of  the  colour  test 
obtained,  I  should  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  strychnine  lodged  in  the 
tissues  of  the  animal  was  the  same  in  alL  But  in  the  instance  of  the  TEaaiSB  doo, 
which  had  undergone  the  preliminary  treatment  of  eating  about  28lbs.  of  horse-flesh 
containing  strydmine,  and  was  thereafter  poisoned  by  a  dose  of  stiydinine  not  larger 
than  that  given  to  the  others,  I  find  a  very  much  larger  and  extra  amount  of  the 
alkaloid.  This  excess  of  strychnine  in  the  tissue  of  the  tbbrier  dog  over  the  normal 
amount  present  in  the  tissue  of  an  animal  quickly  killed  by  strychnine,  must,  I 
presume,  have  been  obtained  and  retained  from  the  horse-flesh  on  which  the  dog 
had  been  previously  fed.  This  point,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  the 
smaller  intestines,  leads  me  to  believe  that  had  I  examined  the  terrier  dog  after  he 
bad  fed  on  tiie  HOfRSS,  and  without  ushigstrydmine  as  the  killing  dose,  I  would  have 
fomd  indications  of  that  alkaloid  in  every  part  of  the  system.  This  experiment  is 
to  me  conclusive  as  to  the  accumulation  of  strychnine  in  the  animal  system,  and 
•■■ggBBts  the  important  deduction  that  minimum  doses,  whilst  th^  may  not  kill 
qiueklgr,  are  the  moat  certain  way  in  whidi  stryohnine^can  be  administered,  so  that 
it  may  be  afterwards  discovered  by  the  Chemist. 

I  am  far  from  considering  that  the  foregoing  experiments  exhaust  the  sulgect  of 
pmsoning  by  strychnine.  I  commenced  the  investigation  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
make  myself  conversant  with  a  method  by  which  I  could  afterwards  depend  upon, 
were  I  called  upon  to  search  for  strychnine  in  animal  matter.  I  have  all  along  said 
as  little  as  possible  regarding  the  physiological  effects  of  the  poison,  and  the 
conation  of  the  animal  system  after  death,  as  these  are  points  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to  discuss.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  state,  that  (1)  the  animal  was 
always  flaccid  immedifrtely  after  death ;  (2)  after  tetanus  set  in,  there  were  periods 
of  repose,  during  which  the  animal  could  be  touched  gently,  and  no  spasms  were 
•ecMBOoed  thereby ;  (3)  the  condition  of  the  heart  at  death  was  various— at  tUnei 
the  right  side  was  empty,  and  at  other  times  both  sides  of  the  heart  were  goiged 
with  blood ;  and  (4)  difoent  periods  of  time  marked  the  commencement  and 
doration  of  the  symptoms. 

In  snmmiug  xsp  these  remarks  on  strychnine  poisoning,  I  dednoe  from  the  refoBs 
oC  flie  experiments,  the  following  condusions : — 

f  1.)  That  when  administered  to  the  animal,  stiyohnine  is  absorbed  and  xetained 
in  its  system. 
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(2.)  That  strychnine  is  not  sensibly  destroyed  in  the  animal  system  daring  life, 
nor  by  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  animal  tissue  consequent  on  death. 

(3.)  That  minimum  doses  of  strychnine  may  cause  the  animal  to  exhibit,  bat 
partially  or  not  at  all,  the  physiologicsd  effects,  but  such  doses  are  the  most  favourable 
for  the  Chemist;  so  that  as  the  physiological  eyidence  decreases,  or  sinks  to  a  mini- 
mum, the  chemical  proof  increases  or  rises  to  a  maximum. 

(4.)  That  tartar  emetic,  muriate  of  morphine,  extract  of  hemlock,  and  couiine 
may  retard  or  relieve  the  spasms,  but  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  hinder  the 
chemical  isolation  and  detection  of  strychnine. 

(5.)  That  by  proper  treatment,  strychnine  can  be  separated  from  organized  tissue 
and  organic  matter  in  general,  as  easily  as  any  other  poison — arsenic  not  excepted — 
and  much  more  easily  than  most  other  poisonous  substances. 

(6.)  That,  when  isolated,  strychnine  can  be  distinguished  by  a  special  test,  which 
is  unerring  and  most  delicate,  and  which  will  detect  the  merest  trace. 

(7.)  That  the  decomposition  or  natural  decay  of  the  animal  frame  may  cause  the 
destruction  of  the  strychnine,  but  in  this,  time  will  no  more  easily  blot  out  all 
traces  of  strychnine,  than  it  will  obliterate  the  mark  of  the  knife  of  the  assassin. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  two  suggestions  to  make.  The  first  is  to  our  law  authorities, 
and  I  would  ask  them  in  future  not  to  hand  the  Chemist  merely  fractional  pieces  of 
a  subject  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  but  to  give  him  over  the  entire  body  for  chemical 
analysis;  and,  for  my  own  part,  when  called  upon  in  future  to  undertake  a  medico- 
legal investigation,  I  will  insist  on  my  having  the  whole  subject  to  work  upon, 
and,  if  such  is  not  granted  me,  I  will  protest  against  my  analysis  being  regarded  as 
conclusive. 

The  second  suggestion.!  have  to  make  is  to  the  poisoner.  Were  I  to  turn  knave 
Chemist,  and  the  poisoner  were  to  ask  me  what  substance  he  could  most  certainly 
employ,  whereby  he  would  most  surely  get  rid  of  liis  victim  and  at  the  same  time 
escape  the  hands  of  justice,  I  would  say  to  him,  "  Take  this  poison,  or  that,  or  the 
other;  but,  as  you  value  your  life,  my  good  fellow,  don't  you  try  strychnine." 
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ALOINE. 

BT  MB.  T.  B.  6S0VBS. 


In  the  July,  1851,  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  appeared  a  paper 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  on  Aloine,  a  crystalline  principle  they  had 
succeeded  in  isolating  from  Barbadoes  aloes,  and  which  they  regarded  as  its 
active  principle.  They  proved  also  the  existence  of  this  bodv  in  a  crystalline 
state  in  the  Cape  and  Socotrine  varieties,  though  they  succeeaed  in  obtaining 
from  them  only  very  insignificant  quantities. 

The  behaviour  of  aloine  with  reagents  was  fully  detiuled  by  them,  and  its 
formula  supplied,  as  obtained  by  Dr.  IStenhouse. 

This  latter  Chemist  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
arrived  at  the  sanae  results  as  Messrs.  Smith— that  aloine  is  scarcely  obtainable 
in  sufficient  quantity,  or  in  such  a  state  of  purity  as  to  be  recognizable,  from  any 
other  than  the  Barbadoes  variety. 

M.  Robiquet,  in  an  article  read  to  the  Acaddmie  de  M^decine,  Feb.  26, 1856, 
and  published  in  the  Chemist  of  July,  1856,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  witiii 
regard  to  Cape  and  Socotrine  aloes,  but  gives  a  much  more  easy  and  prodnctiTe 
process  for  its  preparation  from  Barbadoes  aloes. 

All  these  gentlemen  express  their  belief  that  the  opaque  varieties  alone  coin 
tain  any  considerable  proportion  of  aloine  in  a  crvstaDizable  state,  and  that  the 
vitreous  or  translucent  varieties  have  undergone  the  action  of  heat  subsequent 
to  inspissation,  and  that  the  fusion  has  converted  the  aloine  into  an  amorphous 
substance,  quasi-resinous.  From  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  two  first  experi- 
menters, and  a  consideration  of  what  had  hitherto  been  published  respecting  tJie 
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maiiiifactiire  of  the  different  varieties  of  aloes,  I  was  early  led  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  their  conclusions. 

For  instance,  Pereira  states  that  the  best  Barbadoes  aloes  is  procured  by 
evaporating  in  a  copper  vessel  over  a  naked  fire  the  juice  that  spontaneously 
exudes  from  the  transversely  cut  stems  of  the  aloe  (the  decoction  of  the  leaves  is 
not  unfrequently  used),  and  that  the  evaporation  is  carried  to  such  a  point  that 
the  extract  on  cooling  ^* breaks  short" — in  other  words,  has  been  reduced  to 
dryness  and  incipient  fusion. 

The  Socotrine,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  the  pure  spontaneously  exuded 
juice  of  the  cut  leaves,  evaporated,  ailer  depositing  its  grosser  parts,  by  the  sole 
agency  of  the  sun. 

If  it  be  true  then  that  aloine  is  so  readily  altered  by  contact  of  ur,  simulta- 
neously with  the  application  of  heat,  one  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  attempting 
its  preparation  from  the  former  kind,  without  first  applying  to  the  latter. 

Again^  aloine  is  proved  to  be  but  slightly  soluble  m  cold  water,  then  why  use 
cold  &r  its  separation?  or,  ether,  which  dissolves  it  so  sparingly  ? 

I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  Socotrine  aloes  contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  crystallizable  aloine,  to  be  obtained  from  it  without  extraordinary  difiSiculty  or 
precaution. 

The  following  circumstance  that  occurred  shortly  afler  the  publication  of 
Messrs.  Smith's  paper,  first  suggested  an  in(juiry.  I  was  engaged  in  filling  a 
small  pot  with  the  aqueous  extract  of  Socotrine  aloes,  when  I  was  called  away 
for  a  snort  time,  and  on  returning,  observed  that  a  bubble  of  considerable  size 
had,  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  extract,  formed  on  its  surface.  The 
extract,  when  first  made,  had  been  perfectly  transparent,  but  the  surface  of  the 
bubble  I  observed  to  be  studded  with  bodies  of  a  regular  shape,  which  un- 
asnsted  sight  enabled  me  to  recognize  as  crystals  of  aloine — the  microscope 
afiTorded  more  certain  evidence. 

I  will  here  observe  parenthetically,  that  by  cautiously  blowing  a  bubble  of  a 
suspected  extract,  a  very  trifling  amount  of  crystallization  may  be  detected,  that 
cannot  readily  be  discovered  in  any  other  way. 

The  extract  that  afibrded  this  indication  had  been  prepared  by  exhausting 
Socotrine  aloes  with  boiling  water ;  filtering  the  cooled  hquor,  a  little  carbonate 
of  magnesia  being  previously  added ;  and  evaporating  oy  a  steam  heat.  The 
exhaustion  requires  a  little  knack.  The  aloes  should  be  coarsely  powdered,  and 
sifted  through  a  40-hole  brass  sieve,  then  shaken  lightly  off  a  wide  spatula  into 
the  boiling  water,  kept  in  constant  agitation  during  tne  addition,  and  maintained 
in  that  state  for  twenty  minutes  after.  The  aloes  will  by  this  means  be  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and,  by  allowing  the  liquor  to  stand  quiet  till  cold,  the 
resinoid  substances  will  deposit  and  adhere  to  the  bottom  and  sides.  The 
magnesia  is  added  without  Scanting  the  liquor  from  the  vessel.  It  filters  very 
readily  through  serge,  affording  a  perfectly  bright  liquid  and  extract.  It  is  ren- 
dered turbid  oy  the  addition  of  acid. 

Aloine  has  not  been  permanently  introduced  into  medical  practice  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  so  that  I  had  no  inducement  to  prepare  a  larger  Quantity  than 
sufficed  for  experiment.  Indeed,  in  investigations  in  general,  tne  smaller  in 
xeason  the  quantity  of  material  operated  on,  the  greater  will  be  the  care 
expended  on  it,  and  less  dubious  the  results  arrived  at — the  chief  disadvantage 
being  the  loss  occasioned  by  not  being  able  to  economize  the  mother-liquors. 

One  ounce  of  Socotrine  aloes  was  therefore  powdered  and  exhaustea  as  pre- 
viously described.  When  cold,  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  slight  acididar 
tion — a  resinous  precipitate  was  formed,  which  caused  filtration  to  proceed  with 
great  difficulty.  The  addition  of  finely-powdered  wood  charcoal  would  have 
mnch  fiicilitated  it.  Washed  arrowroot  has  not  so  good  an  effect.  The  solution 
was,  afler  filtration,  evaporated  by  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
transferred  to  a  small  basin  covered  by  bibulous  paper,  and  set  aside  on  a  shelf 
of  the  laboratory. 
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In  kfls  than  a  week  cryBtaUizatlon  had  commenced ;  in  a  fortnight  it  had 
become  a  mass  of  crystals,  that  had  grown  irr^ularlj,  considerablj  above 
the  level  of  the  liquid.  They  were  transferred  to  coaise  blotting-paper, 
allowed  to  drain  a  day  or  two,  then  shifted  to  another  piece,  wri^ped  in  it, 
.and  gently  pressed  by  means  of  a  weight.  Gautioasly  proceeding  thus,  thay 
were  at  laat  powerfully  pressed  with  a  screw,  and  present^  the  appearance  of  a 
brown-coloured  brittle  mass.    This  was  dissolved  in  as  small  a  quantity  as 

Eossible  of  boiling  water,  allowed  a  few  days  to  crystallize,  and  then  treated  as 
efore.  A  third  crystallization  sufficed  to  procure  cr3rstal6  of  a  pale  lemon 
colour  (pure  aloine),  which  weighed  when  dry  48  gnuns — 10  per  cent  of  ihe 
aloes  employed.  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  dry  them  in  the  oompreased  maas, 
nlosely  wrapped  in  blotting-paper,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  100.  The 
surface  and  edges  only  were  oxidized,  and  were  removed  before  powdering  and 
weighing.  When  thoroughly  dry,  it  does  not  appear  to  undergo  change  at  the 
•ordmary  temperature.  When  damp,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to 
heat,  it  oxidized  rapidly,  and  could  be  made  to  aasume  almost  exactly  the 
i^ppearance  of  the  aloes  whence  it  was  originally  taken. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  to  their  poflsessing  a  vitreous  cha- 
racter, but  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  composition  of  the  original 
juice  from  which  they  are  made,  that  the  various  d^rees  of  fadlity  with  umich 
aloine  may  be  obtained  from  them  is  due,  and  that  aloine  may  be  procured  from 
all  that  have  not  been  actually  carbonized. 

With  respect  to  its  purgative  power,  of  whidi  M.  Bobiquet  denies  it  the 
possession,  and  which,  to  cause  such  variety  of  opinion,  must  at  least  be  very 
uncertain,  I  think  with  M.  K.  that  it  is  only  when  oxidized  it  posseases  that 
power.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  pass  through  the  intestines  widtout 
aome  dep'ee  of  oxidation,  and  that  degree  would  vary  as  drcumatanoes  varied 
during  its  passage  :  the  variation  of  its  purgative  activity  is  hereby  aocoimted 
for.  M.  "&.  proposes  to  use  it  for  the  treatment  of  fever,  &o.,  as  an  antiperiodic, 
and  with  the  idea,  I  presume,  of  preventing  its  oxidation,  and  consequent 
aperient  effect,  gives  it  in  combination  with  finely  divided  n>#»tft11i^,  iron  (fer 
zi^duit). 

Perhaps  were  the  dose  enveloped  in  wax  or  spermaceti,  or  still  better^  in 
(Eivans's  membrane  capsules,  so  that  it  may  pass  into  the  bowels  previous  to 
solution,  the  result  would  be  more  uniform. 

Weymatdhy  July  21,  IS^. 


ON   THE  MUTUAL  ACTION  OF   CHROMIC   ACID  AND  THB 

VOLATILE  OILS. 

BT  JOHN  T.  PLUMMBB,  ILD. 

In  the  year  1848,  while  repeating  some  toxological  es^eriments  for  tiie  detectian 
'of  stiychnia,  I  observed  a  phenomenon,  of  which  I  made  a  leoord  at  the  tlme^  but 
did  not  institute  much  inquiiy  into  the  cause  of  it. 

I  had  mixed  together  in  a  glass  capsule  (not,  as  usual,  sulphuric  and  stiychnia, 
but)  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassa;  and,  while  slowly  approximating  a 
drop  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  strychnia  in  alcohol,  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  I 
thought  I  p^oeived  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  acid  mixture  nearest  the  diop^ 
before  the  two  came  in  contact.  This  discovery  induced  me  to  continue  the  drop 
suspended  over  the  mixture  some  time  longer,  until  I  became  convinced,  firom  the 
extension  of  the  discoloration,  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  observation* 

As  the  colour  produced  was  not  red  but  green,!  supposed  it  was  not  strychma  baft 
alcohol,  or  one  of  its  constituents,  which  passad  over  firom  the  drop  to  the  add 
mixtuxe.  In  order  to  determine  tiiis  poin^  I  placed  two  shallow  concave  ^ossBi 
side  by  side,  but  ba^  a*  inch  distant  ftom  each  other;  and  into  one  I  put  some 
newly-prepared  mixture  of  the  acid  and  chromate,  and  into  the  other  alcohol  Ibe 
alcohol  maintained  a  quiet,  well-defined  margin,  but  the  edge  of  the  acid  Uquid 
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immediateljr  began  to  iUp,  and,  oommendxig  at  the  point  nearest  the  akohol,  the 
whole  mais  of  acid  miztare  gradually  became  green.  The  flapping  of  the  margin  of 
the  add  is  best  seen  under  a  magnifier. 

Mj  next  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  other  Tolatile  liquids  would  act  in  HVa 
manner  as  aloohd.  Oil  of  peppermint  was  first  substituted  for  the  spirits.  A 
▼iolenft  eflervesoeBce  began  directly  in  the  whole  circumferenoe  of  the  oil  (but,  on 
eubseqnent  ezamination,  I  found  the  same  thing  took  place  independent  of  the  aoid 
mixture),  and  the  same  discoloration  followed  as  with  the  alcohol,  until,  as  befov& 
the  whole  body  of  the  aoid  mixture  became  green.  The  surface  of  the  aoid  liquid 
WM  one  inoh  in  diameter.  While  the  change  of  colour  was  going  on  in  this  cose, 
motes  could  be  seen,  under  the  microscope,  rapidly  approaching  the  edge  nearest  the 
oil;  and  in  an  instant  wheel  about  and  retreat,  as  if  shot  back  by  electrical  lepulsion. 
This  motion  was  perceived  ep^en  at  the  most  remote  part  of  the  acid  mixture,  as  ihe 
discoloration  proceeded  backward  from  the  oil.  The  oil  became  thicker  and 
opaque  while  under  the  influence  of  the  acid,  but  when  the  glass  was  remoyed  from 
the  Yidnity  of  the  acids,  the  oil  reooTered  its  transparency  but  not  its  proper 
fluidity ;  and,  finally,  a  watery  liquid  separated  from  it,  tasting  like  water  im- 
pr^pmted  with  the  oil. 

Ae  oils  of  lavender  and  sassafras  bduired  lUce  alcohol  as  to  the  quietude  of  their 
margins ;  and,  unlike  the  oil  of  peppermint,  caused  no  flapping  motion  in  tiie  add 
mixture,  but  th^  all  produced  discoloration. 

Viom  the  results  of  a  limited  number  of  experiments,  I  was  at  flrst  tempted  to 
think  that  my  add  mixture  had  distinguished  the  terebenes  of  Lowig  firom  the 
oxygeaouB  volatile  oils,  long  before  this  author  had  classified  the  fifth  group  of  his 
hycfo-polycarbyls  into  the  terebene  and  non-terebene  oils,  but  an  extension  of  the 
experiments  to  the  oils  of  lemon,  orange,  and  cubebs,  and  to  a  number  of  oxygenous 
oils,  did  not  tend  to  corroborate  the  impression. 

The  oil  <^  Lemon  was  veiy  active,  and  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  repulsiou  of 
comparatively  large  masses  of  undecomposed  chromate  of  potassa  in  the  add 
mixture,  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  or  more. 

The  oil  of  orange  (the  genuineness  of  whidi,  however,  I  had  some  reason  to 
question)  was  also  very  energetic  ;  and,  in  addition,  I  observed  under  a  moderate 
magnifier,  a  phenomenon  unnoticed  in  the  cases  of  the  other  oils.  It  consisted  in 
an  inimitable  crumpling  of  the  acid  liquid  next  the  oil,  in  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  with  the  margin  of  the  oil ;  the  whde  outline  presenting  a  double  convexity, 
like  the  edge  view  of  a  double  convex  lens.  The  boEiutifiil  crumplings  came  and 
went  like  the  corruscations  of  the  boreal  aurora. 

The  repulsive  power  of  the  oil  of  cubebs  was  far  less  apparent  than  that  of  the 
oils  just  named,  but  the  decomposing  agency  was  very  strildng,  though  slow  in  its 
action. 

Oil  of  turpentine  produced  a  moderate  motion  in  the  acid  mixture,  and  finally 
darkened  the  colour  of  it  till  it  became  almost  black ;  but  on  diluting  it,  the  edUmr 
became  green. 

The  c&  of  origanum,  of  chenopodium  and  of  gaultheria  (oxygenous  oils),  oooB- 
sioned  more  or  less  motion  and  discoloration  in  the  add  mixture. 

When  the  concave  glasses  containing  the  respective  liquids  were  placed  within  a 
snudl  firaction  of  an  inch  apart,  with  but  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  in  them,  and  the 
chromate  was  in  small  blocks  lying  in  the  add,  a  retreating  action  commenced  in 
ihe  add  mixture  at  the  edge  next  the  oil,  by  which  the  whde  mass  was  driven 
along  like  water  before  wind ;  and  what  made  it  stiU  more  curious  was,  that  thia 
action  was  not  continuous,  but  intermittent ;  an  interval  of  several  seconds  trans- 
piring between  the  motions.  While  witnessing  the  rolling  over  of  the  Uodu  of 
chromate,  all  in  one  direction  and  simultaneouaiy,  with  suitable  respites,  I  could 
hardly  forbear  fancying  the  ft^iatAmw  of  a  littie  army  of  invisible  IdUiputiaaB 
adjusting  their  shoulders  to  the  tiny  rocks,  and  heaving  them  onward  with  simolta- 
nflons  efforts,  at  the  proper  signaL 

Whatever  the  agency  was,  it  is  certain  tiiat  the  whole  mass,  btLocks  of  chromate 
and  all,  was  driven  to  a  remote  pafft  of  the  glass ;  perhaps  beyond  the  xeadi  s£ 

inrther  electrical  action.  i.       i.     .    ,  .      » 

Theae  experiments  look  very  much  like  proving  that  chemical  attraction  is 
sometimeB  exerted  at  sensible  distances,  and  verv  sensible  distances.  But  one  of  the 
fluids  being  volatile,  its  partides  may  be  brought  within  the  attractive  action  of  the 
sidphazic  «"*^  1^  the  wdl-known  affinity  of  that  add  for  atnuiipheric  Tivpoor 
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caiuing  conents ;  and  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  the  direct  affinity  of  the  acid  for  that 
substance  acoonnts  for  its  greater  activity.  This  view  is  corroborated,  as  glycerine, 
a  non-volatile  oxygenous  compound,  produced  no  action  on  the  acid  mixture ;  but 
when  a  small  drop  of  alcohol  was  stirred  up  intimately  with  the  glycerine,  the 
change  in  the  acid  mixture  soon  detected  its  presence.  (Does  not  this  suggest  that 
the  add  mixture  of  chromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid  may  serve  in  many 
cases  to  bring  to  light  alcoholic  adulterations  of  liquids,  as  well  as  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  dififerent  oils  ?) 

On  trial  with  chromic  acid  in  water,  I  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  like  results 
with  the  oils  ;  that  is,  they  effected  no  change  in  the  acid.  Does  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  mixture,  in  consequence  of  its  affinity  for  water,  deprive  the  chromic  acid  of 
a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  oils  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  so  as  to  form  that 
fluid  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sulphuric  acid  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
phenomena  described. — Americtm  Journal  of  Fharmaey, 

ON   BHATANT  ROOT. 

BT  DR.  8CHUCHABDT. 

{Continued  from  page  32.) 

Whek  one  can  examine  large  quantities  of  Payta  and  Savanilla  Rhatany,  it  is 
certainly  no  difficult  task  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
less  easy  to  discover  single  pieces  of  the  latter  when  mixed  with  Peruvian  Rhatany. 
I  tiiink  it  therefore  not  superfluous  to  give  a  description  of  the  new  Rhatany, 
especially  since  the  most  copious  works  on  Materia  Medica,  as  Thomson,  and  even 
Pereira,  in  his  new  edition,  are  wholly  silent  on  the  subject.  The  short  notices 
wbich  occur  in  German  works  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  describing  roots 
found  mixed,  either  accidentally  or  intentionally,  with  genuine  Rhatany,  are  very 
brief  and  insufficient.  Moreover,  they  say  nothing  about  the  internal  structure  of 
these  roots,  and  nothing,  of  course,  about  the  drug  now  under  discussion.  The  only 
anatomical  examination  of  Payta  Rhatany  hitherto  made,  is  that  of  Berg,  the  result 
of  which  is  published  in  brief  in  his  work  on  Materia  Medica. 

As  regards  external  appearance,  the  stems  of  the  Savanilla  Rhatany  are  never  so 
knotty  and  irregularly  rounded  as  those  of  the  old  kind  of  Rhatany,  but  are  more 
symmetrical  and  slender,  more  regularly  cylindrical,  and  generally  shorter.  Its  roots 
(we  cannot  speak  of  one  principal  root),  as  to  thickness,  are  as  different  as  those  of 
the  stumpy  variety  of  Payta  Rhatany,  but  never  so  long  as  those  of  Peruvian 
Rhatany  sometimes  are.  Their  anatomical  structure  readily  admits  of  their  being 
broken,  without  the  bark  thereby  splitting  off.  Pieces  of  root,  from  four  to  at  mosc 
ten  inches  long,  are  the  most  frequent,  and  these  with  the  root-stodu  before 
described,  to  some  of  wbich  are  attached  roots  of  from  four  to  six  indies,  form  the 
contents  of  the  seron.  The  roots  are  marked  with  shallow,  undulated  furrows, 
which  are  near  each  other,  but  not  always  parallel.  The  roots  are  also  marked, 
often  all  round,  by  deep  nsrrow,  transverse  cracks,  which  sometimes  even  lay  bare 
the  wood.  The  bark  is  united  to  the  wood  by  a  rather  broad  inner  cortical  layer, 
and  adheres  to  it  with  firmness.  I  shall  revert  to  this  rather  important  distinctive 
point  when  I  describe  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  root. 

It  is  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  briefly  to  define  the  colour  of  Savanilla 
Rhatany.  It  is  a  singular  mixture  of  different  shades,  a  mixture  of  cinnamon- 
brown  and  violet-red,  dusted,  as  it  were,  with  a  fine  leaden  grey.  If  slightly  rubbed 
with  a  soft  substance,  the  bark  assumes  a  peculiar,  almost  garnet-red  lustre,  which 
widdy  differs  fh)m  the  weaker  and  duller  resinous  appearance  of  Peruvian  Rhatany. 
The  adhesion  of  the  bark  to  the  wood  is  so  strong  in  Savanilla  Rhatany  Root,  that 
when  broken  in  pieces,  the  bark  always  remains  attached,  which  is  never  the  case  in 
Payta  Rhatany,  where,  if  so  treated,  the  bark  splits  or  peels  off.  The  colour  of  the 
wood  is  yellowish-white,  almost  alike  in  both  roots;  its  fhicture  in  both  the  old  and 
new  sort  of  Rhatany,  and  in  old  as  well  as  young  roots,  is  of  the  same  character, 
namely,  short-splintery  Ikurzsplitterig] .  The  fracture  of  the  bark,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  difibrent  in  the  two  sorts,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  dissimilar  texture 
of  the  layers.  The  bark  of  Payta  Rhatany  has  a  fibrous  firacture,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  its  inner  layer;  the  middle  and  outer  layers  break  more  evenly.  The 
bark  of  Savanilla  Rhatany  has  a  nearly  even  fracture,  its  outer  and  middle  layers 
presentidg  a  somewhat  powdery  appearance. 

The  bark  of  Payta  Rhatany,  fh)m  its  toughness,  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder 
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without  considerable  Ubour,  bat  the  bark  of  SaraniUa  Bhatany  can  be  powdered 
without  any  particular  difficultj.  The  powder  of  the  latter  is  of  a  purplish  red» 
resembling  yery  much  that  of  tormentiUa  root;  while  the  powder  of  the  root  of 
Peruvian  Bhatany  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  tint  of  brownish-red  and  cinnamon. 

If  the  characters  and  properties  of  SavanilJa  Hhatamf  will  justify  the  opinion  that 
it  is  derived  from  a  new  species  of  Krameria,  and  not  the  result  of  differences  of 
dimate  and  soil  on  Erameria  triandra,  that  opinion  is  further  supported  by  the 
diffesence  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  two  roots,  whidi  of  itiiSiS.  indicates  a 
specific  difference. 

The  three  layers  of  bark  may  be  easily  distinguished  in  both  species.  Their 
relative  thickneM  varies;  in  the  reruvian  root  the  endophlosum  is  most  developed, 
but  in  the  SavaniUa  root  the  mesophlosum  is  almost  as  thick  as  both  the  other 
layers  together.  Savanilla  Bhatany  is  covered  by  a  transparent  structureless  epi- 
dermis, which,  however,  in  most  specimens  is  lacerated,  and  undemea^  thecuticular 
layers  is-  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  By  treating  a  very  thin  section  with  diluted 
solution  of  ammonia,  I  was  enabled  to  observe  their  concentric  depositions.  A  drop 
of  alcohol'  discoloured  the  interior  layer  quicker  than  the  darker  outer  rings.  By 
moistening  a  thin  transverse  section  of  both  roots,  the  epidermis  and  cuticular  layers 
of  SavanUIa*  Bhatany  could  be  seen  tightly  to  enclose  and  to  adhere  to  the  pome- 
granate red  external  cortical  portion,  resembling  herein  the  reddish-brown  layer  in 
Payta  Bhatany.  A  section  of  the  woody  part  of  the  latter  root,  when  moistened 
and  viewed  with  a  magnifying  glass,  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  intersected  by 
Tessels  and  intercellular  canals;  but  the  wood  of  Savanilla  Bhatany  is  dark  yellow, 
and  with  its  radiating  red  intercellular  canals,  and  numerous  regular  bundles  oi 
Tessels  transmitting  the  light,  presents  a  much  prettier  appearance. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  three  layers  of  bark  in  SavaniUa  Bhatany,  we 
find  that  the  epiphlflsum  consists  of  only  a  few  overlapping,  elongated,  paren- 
chymatous cells,  filled  with  a  dark  yellowish-brown  colouring  matter,  the  most 
external  layer  bdng  the  smallest  of  alL  The  form  of  each  cell  is  regularly  hexagonaL 
Close  to  tins  outer  portion  adheres  the  meditullium,  consistmg  of  parenchymatous 
tissue^  with  short  six-sided  cells  and  numerous  intercellular  ciuials,  containing 
colouring  matter.  All  this  together  forms  a  firm  tissue.  The  colour  of  the  cells  is 
golden-yellow;  the  irregular  triangular  interspaces  are  filled  with  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  matter.  The  exterior  of  almost  all  the  cells  has  the  same  colour,  which 
indicates  that  they  afford  communication  between  the  larger  interspaces.  The  cells 
contain  a  colourless  starch,  the  granules  of  which  do  not  ddffer  very  much  in  size. 

The  endophlceum  consists  of  a  colourless  parenchyme,  with  smaller  and  considerablT 
longer  cells  than  those  of  the  mesophlcBum.  The  intercellular  spaces  are  filled  witn 
the  same  matter,  but  much  less  in  quantity,  and  here  and  there  a  few  prosenchymatous 
elongated  cells,  with  thick  walls,  may  be  distinguished  by  their  wine-yellow  colour. 
We  will  now  describe  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Peruvian  £Uiatany.  The  epidermis 
and  external  cortical  layer  are  identical  with  those  of  BavanilU  Bhatany.  The 
mesophlceum  consists  of  small,  elongated,  overlapping,  closely-packed  cells,  filled 
with  starchy,  parenchymatous  matter.  The  form  of  the  cells  is  somewhat  irregularly 
six-sided;  large  intercellular  canals  are  not  frequent;  when  present,  they  are  always 
smaller  than  those  of  Savanilla  Bhatany,  and  filled  with  a  golden-yellow  colouring 
matter.  The  endophloBum  is  composed  of  narrow,  colourless,  very  elongated  paren- 
chymatous cells,  with  thick  walls,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with  dark  yellow 
colouring  matter.  The  mesophlceum  of  Savanilla  Bhatany  is  characterised  by  nup 
merous  triangular  intercellular  spaces,  which  are  almost  entirely  absent  in  Peruvian 
Bhatany,  while  in  the  latter  we  find  many  elongated,  intercellular  spaces,  filled  with  a 
yellowish  colouring  matter,  which  in  fact  are  so  numerous  that  each  larger  cell  seems 
as  if  surrounded  by  a  yc^ow  circle.  Both  roots  correspond  in  the  slightly  different 
coloured  matter,  filling  very  uniformly  the  intercellular  spaces.  A  granular  or  par- 
tially indurated  deposition  I  observed  nowhere. 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  woody  portion  of  both  species  shows  but  very 
slight  differences.  They  are  composed  of  closely  packed,  elongated,  dotted  prosen- 
chyamatous  vessels  with  thick  walls,  Interspened  with  air  canals  and  numerous 
small,  sometimes  brandied,  intercellular  spaces,  filled  with  a  brownish-red  colouring 
matter.  In  the  centre  of  the  woody  portion  of  Peruvian  Bhatany,  the  coloured 
interodhilar  canals  are  only  few  in  numl^,  but  on  the  outer  side,  where  the  broadest 
and  thickest  prosenchyma  represents,  so  to  say.  the  meditullium,  the  intercellular 
Cttuli  axe  more  frequenti  but  irregular,  and  without  aiby  oolouring  matter.    In  the 
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intnior  of  fim  iroody  portion  of  SoimiUa  Bibmtuaw  th^  we  Terr  tem  and  migle. 
InaMCtioaof  tfaenew  nMt,theooloiindiDtGrodliiuri»nalkniiiiiuigiDanlioTiBaBt>l 
directdon  t^pMrmore  conneend  and  brucbed,  ndiatiag  in  brawn  lines  flramtliB 
centra;  in  UMPernTianSbttBiiy  tbe7»pandindwNBedkMti«),  baliNoepwated 
fhHn  each  other  by  distinct  interTKlB,  eoamitiag  of  colcmrien  fnttoAjauMua 
natter.  Beudet  these  distinct  ra;«^  we  find  in  the  wood  of  SBTonOlK  BhatMir  ooa- 
caatric  anmul  Tings,  which  by  tbui  darker  riuda  Biigiii«Dt  &•  ved-^otted  appvub 
BDoe  of  the  root,  A  di«Dibution  of  colouring  mattw  ii  tfmeAMV  almosC  oitinjy 
absent  in  this  root,  but  in»tead  of  it  we  find  unifoTmly  distributed  o*v  the  wbotp- 
Inge,  almost  ciKoIar  (paces,  which  sni^Mait  in  the  new Kiot.  BothourreivaBdii) 

^tof  the  ladifttancintenwllaUKspMea  (which  mi^  almost  Da  GOB^ 

._. .__  ^_. .._.__   ...    ._.  ait^o^ 


Hm  layeia  which  t^cken  tha  prosenohyniatoas  veasdi  tuxj,  but  at 

iDCFto.  Th^  are  either  eranly  deposited  on  tile  intnior  wall  of  Ae  cell*,  or  tha 
deposits  differ  in  diflbrent  jriacas  in  tMcknesi^  giving  In  Aa  interior  ao  iirag«lar 
nndnlated  ai^mranee. 

Li  the  centre  of  the  medltnlUnm'  of  SayanillA  BttaCany,  Hw  colonnd  intendlolar 
email  afe  Tery  flrequeut,  of  iMge  eiae,  and  appear  gnu^  oompreawd;  tUs  mttat 
account  fbr  the  colouring  matter,  which  sometime*  is  Aund  in  tna  iirierioF  of  aome 
of  the  tough  wood  cells,  the  walls  horing  given  wa^  la  the  ppiMiro  of  the  cdowia; 
matter  which  forced  its  way  between  the  small  oreiriapping  euda  of  these  cdls> 

I  may  ftarther  mention  a  somewhat  nn  case  in  As  depositioK  of  coloumg  matter. 
I  obterred  in  a  tongitodinal  section  made  Aon  tlie  woody  portion  of  nmiiim 
Bhatany,  tbat  the  poi««  of  some  of  the  reisels  were  ooloorsd  with  the  matter 
contained  in  the  intercellnlsr  canala,  and  when  mtHBtsned  with  a  dtopof  alccAol  the 
ccdonr  diaappeued,  aod  tdie  pore  remained  perfectly  ctdosriess. 

^  treating  a  w^ary  inftuion  of  the  wood  of  the  roota  with  MatatB  of  lead,  sniptaaie 
of  iron,  or  lime  water,  tjie  SaTMiilla  Bhatany  girea  a  much  mare  abandant  pwipitHte 
than  die  FeruTiau,  which  indicates  that  Uie  animint  of  astringent  mattv  in  the  wood 
ofSaTBuiUaBhstaayislaigertJiaainFeniTiBnBhatai^.  The  same  renilt  is  obtained 
with  inltasionB  of  the  bark,  but  here  we  And  in  Dm  new  soot  a  pecnltar  stran^y 
hitter  taste,  which  ia  not  obeerred  to  Itie  same  extent  in  FeruTian  Khatany. 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  examine  mietoaco^cally  the  Bhatany  from  Ae  An- 
tilles. Acoarding  to  Quiboart  it  occvra  in  riiart  wibranched  pieeea,  aonnd  with  » 
white  qidsvraia. 


Savanilla  Bhataoy  most  nut  be  tthhIswh*^  en  oceonnt  of  its  gr^ish  n»&TOQratiIe 
appeazaoca.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  i«i7  good  kind  of  Bhatany  root,  and  detervea 
to  be  grcatly  recommended.  Soma  frtp""'"™"-'  I  made  ibr  Messrs.  Gehe  and  Co., 
of  Omdao,  pnired  that  in  amaont  of  exteactiTB  matter  it  nipaased  FeruTian. 
Bhatany,  that  tlie  exttanC  »  tk  m  liner  odloai^  and  in  I'hamifal  ud  medicinal 
properties  was  identical  with  that  of  the  old  sort  of  Bhatany— A>tamseAs  Ztittmg. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYI9&  OF  MILE. 

Thb  chemical  examination  of  milk  discoTen  in  it  an  oily  matter,  butter,  and  a 
flMdiarine  substance,  the  sugar  of  milk,  a  nitrogenized  flesh-forming  compound, 
caserne — ^whicfa  has  the  same  composition  as  the  flbrin  of  wheat,  the  phosphates, 
from  ▼hich  bone  is  built  up,  and  the  saline  compounds  which  exist  in  blood.  It  is 
shown  to  be  a  store  richly  ftimished  with  the  raw  material  of  beef  and  blood,  fftt 
and  bone.  The  proportions  in  which  these  materials  exist  in  the  milk  of  different 
unimais  is  Ibnnd  not  to  be  the  same,  and,  as  is  well  known,  both  Uie  quality  and 
qiiantity  of  cows'  nulk  are  subject  to  considerable  yariation.  The  following  analysis 
of  cows'  milk  will  show  its  usual  composition.  No.  1  gives  the  average  composition 
of  samples  of  milk  analyzed  in  IVance;  Nos.  2  and  3,  of  milk  supplied  to  the 
union  woikhouse^  Belte^  and  examined  in  my  laboratory  j  No.  4,  of  cows'  milk ;  and 
No.  5,  of  human  milk,  examined  in  Germany  by  Haidieu  (see  Table).  The  caseine 
in  miDr  is  held  in  solution  by  soda,  but  the  butter  is  nuiely  suspended  through  it 
in  a  findy  divided  condition;  milk,  in  Ihct,  resembles  an  emulsion,  in  which  a  thin, 
oohmrless,  and  transparent  liquid  is  rendered  opaque,  and  of  a  wiute  colour,  by  the 
smpension  in  it  of  extremely  minute  partides  of  &Ltty  matter: — 


water  ••••«»«*..»•.«•*••.•••.. 
Caseine    and    Inaoluble 

Sugar  of  Milk ...    . 

SoliihiA  Salt*  

No.L 

No*.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  S. 

87^ 

I  3.60 

4^00 

I  5.00 

9ai8 

3.40 
0.37 
2.30 
3.51 
Ok24 

90.67 
3.45) 
0.363 
3.27 
.     2i») 
0.17  > 

87.3 
5.1 
3.0 
4.6 

89.2 
3.1 
3.4 
4.3 

One  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  mOk,  with  reference  to  its  value  for 
famnan  food,  is  the  nitrogenized  substance  caseine.  The  proportion  of  this  com- 
pound is  foimd  to  be  influenced  by  tiie  kind  of  food  supped  to  the  animal,  and  to 
be  increased  by  substances  rich  in  nitrogenized  compounds.  According  to  Bous- 
singanlt,  the  average  amount  in  cows'  milk  ranges  firom  three  to  four  per  cent. 
O&er  observers  have,  however,  given  a  much  liigher  average,  Play&ir,  in  England^ 
esthnating  it  at  4.16,  while  Simon,  in  Germany,  raises  it  to  seven  per  cent 

In  milk  caseine  exists  in  two  conditions,  partly  in  solution,  and  in  part  fomung 
transparent  capsules  which  invest  the  globules  of  fat  and  keep  them  from  coalescing, 
as  oecors  when  they  consolidate  Into  butter.  The  existence  of  a  delicate  membrane 
investing  the  fiit  globules,  which  was  asserted  to  exist  by  the  French  chemist, 
Baspoil,  was  not^  until  lately,  demonstrated.  If  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  milk  be  spread 
oa  a  piece  of  glass,  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  observed,  like  blood,  to  be 
composed  of  minute  capsules  or  globules,  swimming  in  a  colourless  and  transparent 
liquiid.  These  globules  consist  of  the  oily  matter  of  the  milk,  surrounded,  as  I  have 
sidd,  by  a  capsule  of  caseine.  The  microscope,  however,  does  not  show  us  this 
tnmsparent  investing  membrane  until  chemirail  means,  as  a  &w  drops  of  acetic 
add,  are  also  employed  in  the  investigation,  when  the  globules  become  distorted,  and 
drops  of  fkt  can  be  seen  emerpng  from  them. 

The  chief  method  adopted  m  this  country  far  the  examinatian  of  mUk  is  by  the 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  cream  which  it  is  capable  of  affording.  For  this 
purpose  a  simple  instrument,  termed  a  lactometer,  or  milk  gauge,  is  used,  which 
consists  of  a  table  and  narrow  s^sy  usually  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch, 
in  diameter,  and  graduated  into  100  eqgal  parts,  the  scale  commencing  at  tlie  tap  of 
the  glass.  When  milk  is  ponced  into  the  gUss  to  the  first  mark,  and  allowed  to 
renudn  at  rest  fbr  twen^-mur  hours,  it  win  be  fbund  that  the  cream,  at  the  expin- 
tion  of  that  time,  has  separated,  forming  an  opaque  layer  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  milk. 
Tlie  thicknesa  of  thia  layer,  measuring  fbom  the  division  wliere  the  opaaitj  com- 
mences to  the  suxfboe  of  the  cream,  is  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  figures 
engraved  on  the  side  of  the  glassy  and  the  number  of  degrees  observed  Indicates  the 
percentage  of  cream  in  the  milk.  A  number  of  these  txibes  axe  required  for  use  in 
the  dairy,  and  may  be  conveniently  placed  in  a  wooden  stand,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
oompoxative  examination  of  several  samples  of  nulk;  they  may  be  procured  at  the 
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glass-home,  or  from  any  manafactorer  of  chemical  apparatos.  Though  this  form  of 
instrument  is  recommended  by  its  simple  constroction,  and  the  apparent  acconu^ 
of  its  indications,  jet,  to  oBtain  perfectly  coiiect  resolts,  sereral  precautions  are 
necessary,  and  even  when  properly  employed  its  results  are  to  be  regarded  as  on^ 
comparative.  It  affords  us  no  information  with  respect  to  the  proportions  in  which 
the  caseine  and  other  constituents  of  milk  are  present,  and  gives  us  merely  an 
approximation  to  the  actual  amount  of  cream  which  the  milk  contains.  From  the 
c&cumstance  that  the  lactometer  is  at  present  very  generally  employed  in  tiiis 
country,  and  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  estimating  the  quality  of  the  milk  supplied 
to  the  workhouses,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  the  causes  which  influence  the 
accuracy  of  its  indications. 

1.  When  milk  is  taken  firom  the  cow  and  placed  in  the  collecting  pans  it  has  no 
sourness;  but  very  soon  it  becomes  slightly  sour,  and  it  is  found  that  the  production 
of  acidity  is  promoted  bv  whatever  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  milk.  The 
quantity  of  add  gradually  increases  so  much  that  it  coagulates  the  casduie,  and 
when  the  souring  of  the  milk  is  quickly  produced,  from  the  vessels  containing  traces 
of  sour  milk,  or  from  an  elevated  temperature  of  the  season  or  of  the  milk-room, 
it  will  usually  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  cream  separated  will  not  be  so  great 
as  when  the  souring  and  consequent  coagulation  is  retarded.  The  spongy  mass 
which  the  coagulated  caseine  forms  entangles  some  of  the  particles  of  cream,  and 
prevents  their  ascent  to  the  surface  of  the  milk.  The  influence,  therefore,  which 
the  slow  or  rapid  coagulation  of  milk  exercises  in  promoting  or  retarding  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cream  enables  us  to  explain  the  discordance  in  the  results  obtained  in 
the  use  [of  the  ordinary  milk  gauge,  and  shows  us  how  much  the  percentage  of 
cream,  as  indicated  by  the  tube  in  a  sample  of  milk,  may  depend  upon  the  rapidity 
or  slowness  of  its  coagulation.  It  also  explains  the  ben^cial  effects  of  the  practice 
of  keeping  the  milk  in  shallow  vessels  at  a  moderate  temperature,  so  as  to  avoid  its 
becoming  too  rapidly  sour,  and  to  favour  the  more  easy  ascent  of  the  butter  globules. 
You  can  readily  understand,  from  the  statement  just  made,  how  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  a  sample  of  fresh  nulk  placed  in  the  tube  immediately  alter  milking 
will  yield  a  larger  percentage  of  cream  than  the  milk  from  which  it  has  been  taken 
when  examined  after  it  has  been  carried  for  several  miles  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  also  agitated  in  contact  with  the  air  contained  in  the  milk  vessels, 
and  probably  brought  into  contact  with  vessels  containing  some  traces  of  acidity. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  wdl  known  to  milkers  that  the  last  portion  of  the  milk  drawn  from 
the  udder  is  much  richer  in  butter  than  that  which  is  flrst  drawn,  while  the  other 
constituents  maintain  the  same  relative  proportions.  A  merely  mechanical  cause  is 
commonly  assigned  for  this  difference  of  composition  by  agricultural  writers,  and 
you  will  And  it  stated  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fatty  matter  accumulating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  milk  in  the  udder,  while  the  more  dense  watery  portion  will  be 
collected  in  the  under  part,  and  consequently  be  flrst  drawn  away. 

But  this  explanation  is  no  longer  admissible,  as  it  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  the  same  thing  prevails  with  respect  to  woman's  mUk  drawn  in  fractional 
portions  from  the  breast.  As,  however,  the  fact  is  certain  that  the  milk  which 
is  last  drawn  is  invariably  richer  in  cream  than  that  which  is  flrst  drawn,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  proceeding  to  estimate  the  amount  of  cream  which  the  milk  of  a 
cow  is  capable  of  affording,  our  samples  should  be  taken  firom  the  entire  quantity  of 
milk  obtained,  after  taking  care  to  tiioronghl}*  mix  together  the  various  portions. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  the  following  practical  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  lactometer  may,  I  conceive,  be  drawn.  1st.  That  it 
affords  purchasers  a  very  uncertain  method  of  calculating  the  actual  value  of  milk, 
as  its  indications  are  influenced  by  temperature,  and  also  by  the  changes  which  the 
milk  may  have  undergone  when  brought  from  a  distance.  2nd.  As  it  is  incapable  of 
indicating  the  amount  of  the  valuable  muscle-forming  caseine,  or  of  the  sugar  and 
saline  matters  which  are  essential  constituents  of  mUk,  it  cannot  be  reguded  as 
affording  us  information  with  respect  to  the  actual  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of 
food. 

3.  That  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  cream  which  a  sample  of  milk  may  throw 
up  in  a  given  time  will  be  influenced  by  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  temperature  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  the  portion  of  the  nmk  examined,  and  the  influence  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  causes,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  correctly  the  actual  richness 
of  the  milk  in  cream;  and  it  follows  that  the  piu^baser  is  not  entitled  to  consider  a 
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■ample  of  milk  as  deficient  in  cream,  even  when  it  fldls  when  tested. in  the  work* 
honse  to  give  the  same  percentage  as  when  examined  by  the  contractor. 

The  second  method  of  distingoishiog  the  yalae  of  milk  is  based  upon  the  iact» 
that  opacity  of  milk  depends  upon  the  corpuscles  of  fatty  matter  which  are  suspended 
in  it,  and  that  consequently  the  more  cream  it  coortains  the  greater  will  be  the 
obstacle  opposed  to  de  passage  of  tiie  rays  of  light.  An  ingenious  but  rather 
ezpensire  instrument,  called  a  lactosoope,  has  been  &yented  in  Paris,  by  Bonne,  for 
the  purpose  of  accurately  determining  the  degree  of  transparency  which  the  milii: 
possesses.  The  lactoscope  consists  of  two  tubes,  one  of  which  may  be  pushed  into 
the  other  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  and  the  end  of  each  tube  is  closed  with 
glass,  so  that  when  milk  is  poured  into  the  outer  tube  bv  a  smaU  opening  on  the 
side^  by  pushing  in  the  inner  tube,  a  layer  of  milk  of  any  thickness  may  be  obtained. 

The  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  stand.  The  yalue  of  the  milk  is  estimated  by  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  it  through  which  the  light  of  a  small  wax  taper  at  a  fixed 
distance  can  be  obserred,  the  value  of  the  milk  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
transparency  J  the  larger  the  amount  of  fat  present,  the  greater,  of  course,  will  be 
the  opacity.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  miUc  is  measured  by  a  scale  on  the 
instrument,  and  a  table  sold  with  it  shows  the  percentage  of  cream  to  which  it  cor* 
Te0ponds.--/oiinia/  of  the  Chemioo-Agrietikural  oociety. 

ENGLISH  OAK  GALLS. 

BT  DB.  VnVBN. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country  of  the 
galls  of  Qfnws  Quercuspetiolif  and  they  appear,  from  a  recent  communication  in  the 
Gardener?  Chronicle,  to  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  during  the  past  season,  as 
to  do  vast  mischief  to  the  trees  infested  by  them,  rendering  them  unproductive  of 
acorns,  and  even  threatening  their  entire  destruction. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Westwood  on  this  subject,  he  informed  me  that 
these  galls  had  been  used  in  Devonshire  for  the  purpose  of  making  ink,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  they  contained 
rafllcient  tannin  to  render  them  useful  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  galls  of  com- 
merce. At  his  request  I  undertook  to  ascertain  this,  and  thought  the  result  might 
be  sufficiently  interesting  to  conmiunicate  to  the  Society:  the  following  is  the  reralt 
of  my  examination.  .  By  macerating  100  grains  of  Devonshire  galls  in  ether  and 
water,  a  residue  was  obtained  wdghing  26.74  grains :  this  contained  seventeen  grains, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  In  order  to  estimate  the  comparative 
value  of  these  galls  with  those  of  commerce,  100  grains  of  best  Aleppo  galls  were 
submitted  to  the  same  treatment  with  ether  and  water.  The  residue  weighed  58.50 
nains,  containing  flfty-aix  grains  of  tannic  and  gallic  adds.  Of  the  superiority  of 
the  foreign  galls  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt;  but  in  comparing  the  results  of 
these  two  analyses,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Aleppo  galls  operated  on 
were  very  heavy  specimens  of  tiie  best  kind  of  galls  of  commerce,  and  that  they  had 
not  been  perforated  by  the  Cyn^,  while  the  Devonshire  galls  had  all  been  per. 
forated,  and  therefore  contained  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  tannin  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  they  had  been  examined  at  an  earlier  period.  If  we  compare 
the  published  analyses  of  nutgalls,  considerable  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
quantity  of  tannin  obtained  by  different  chenusts.    The  following  are  the  principal : 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found  26  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

Pelouxe- 40       "  " 

Leconnel 60       "  '' 

Guibourt... 65        «  " 

Mohr.. 72        "  " 

Buchner 77       "  " 

However  widely  these  results  may  vary,  they  are  entitled  to  every  credit;  and 
high  as  are  those  of  the  two  last-mentioned  chemists,  their  well-known  accuracy 
will  enspie  entire  confidence  in  their  statements.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these 
great  discrepancies  are  owing  to  accidental  causes,  among  which  the  variable  nature 
of  tiie  seasons,  which  influences  so  much  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  all  vegetable 
(NcretiQns,  mar  be  a  principal  one.  With  the  small  amount  of  tannin  found  in  thi 
Deronshiie  galls  I  must  confess  myself  much  disappdnted,  bat  I  hope  in  the  ensuing 
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flamner  to  pKoeare  boom  •£  them  at  am  eadier  penod,  and  before  tiny  have  hAm 
perforated  bylteQwpf.  I  have  no  doob^  that  thej  wonki  then  be  fonixl  to  oontaia 
enoaghtaDHBto  justify  their  being  coUected  Ibr  oommercial  purposes,  and  if  they 
veie  gathered  at  the  proper  season,  before  the  Qs^pf  has  escaped,  and  when  the 
9dl  is  in  its  most  TigoroH  and  yaloable  states  another  good  result  would  foUow. 
The  insect  woold  be  prevented  from  increasmg  to  what  seems  to  be  a  aischierow 
extent,  «nd  a  eheok  wonUL  be  pnt  to  the  serious  injttiy,  if  not  entire  destracfcieii, 
Willi  which  the  oak  plaatatioas  in  some  of  oar  sontheni  counties  appear  to  he 
tlveateBed.-*^oanMi/s/'lAe  Limmm  JSodety. 

SILVEBING  ASD  GILDING  GLASS. 

LiBBio*  has  pnbliihed  the  results  of  some  experiments,  und^tahen  for  tfie 
purpose  of  devising  a  method  by  whidi  glass  may  be  coated  with  silver  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  with  a  view  to  tiie  production  of  mirrors  free  from 
delecti,  for  o^cal  purposes. 

The  silvering  liquid  that  was  found  to  answer  this  purpose  is  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mized  with  caustic  soda  or  potash.  Hiis  liquid,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  milk  sagar  at  the  ordinary  temperature^ 
deposits  silver  upon  the  surface  of  glam. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  liquid,  ten  gnus,  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in 
*200  cub.  cent  water,  as  much  ammonia  added  as  may  be  requisite  to  obtain  a  clear 
solution,  which  is  then  mixed  with  450  cub.  cent,  potash  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.05),  or 
with  the  same  volume  soda  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.035).  When  the  addition  of  the 
alkaline  solution  produces  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  ammonia  must  be  added  at 
once  until  this  predpitate  is  redissolved.  When  the  whole  of  the  pota^  or  soda 
solution  has  beoi  added,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  to  the  volume  of  1450  cub. 
cent.,  and  to  it  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  until  a 
decided  and  persistent  grey  precipitate  appears,  and  then  water  is  added,  to  the 
volume  of  1500  cub.  oent.  A  cubic  centimeter  of  the  liquid  will  contain  rather  more 
than  6.66  mgrm.  nitrate  of  silver,  or  4.18  mgrm.  silver.  For  the  production  of  a 
perfiBct  mirror,  it  is  essential  that  the  liquid  should  not  contain  any  tree  ammonia, 
the  whole  a£  the  ammonia  must  be  saturated  with  oxide  of  silver.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  saturation,  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  may  be  reserved  and 
added  afterwards;  in  this  case,  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  liquid  wUl  contain  rather 
less  than  4.18  mgrm.  silver. 

The  potash  or  soda  solutions  must  be  free  ftom  chlorides. 

Lnmediately  before  using  this  liquid  for  silvering,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  t^  or  ^  its 
volume  of  a  solution  of  milk  sugar  in  ten  parts  of  water. 

The  silvering  of  small  concave  or  convex  glasses  is  not  attended  with  any  difllculty. 
To  the  back  of  the  glass  is  fastened,  by  means  of  a  resinous  cement,  a  rod  or  a  brass 
hook,  by  which  the  glass  may  be  suspended  over  a  suitable  glass  or  }>orceliun  vessel, 
80  that  there  may  be  an  interval  of  about  half  an  inch  between  the  surface  to  be 
silvered  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessd.  The  liqtiid,  previously  mixed  with  the  solu- 
tion of  milk  sugar,  is  then  poured  into  the  vessel  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surfiace  to 
be  silvered. 

For  preparing  plane  mirrors,  troughs  made  of  gutta  percha  are  recommended,  and 
the  glass  plate  is  supported  upon  small  cones  of  gutta  percha  at  the  comers. 

The  deposition  of  silver  should  always  take  place  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
not  at  the  bottom. 

The  reduction  of  the  silver  takes  place  immediately  after  the  alkaline  silver  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  the  milk  sugar  solution,  and  the  mixture  at  once  becomes  dark 
coloured.  The  immersed  glass  appears  black  after  a  few  minutes ;  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  becomes  bright,  and  the  reduction  is  complete  when  the  liquid  between 
the  edge  of  the  glass  and  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  covmd  with  a  white  shining  film 
of  silver.  The  whde  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  firom  the  solution  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  remains  attached  to  the  glass. 

An  exact  estimation  of  the  silver  adhering  to  a  mirror,  whose  surface  was  SS6 
square  centimeters,  showed  that  it  amounted  to  for^-nine  milligrammes.  Con- 
sequently the  silvering  of  a  mirror,  with  a  surface  of  a  square  meter,  would  require 
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^.IIO  gnus.  iihrsT'-^abo^lt  dy6p6n(!e  tn  talne.  The  quantity  of  lictnid  requisite  for 
sSrering  a  surface  of  326  tfqaare  centimeters  is  2B0  cnb.  cent,  containing  about  1170 
mgrm.  silver ;  so  tbat  1121  mgrm.  silver  (^1170—49)  is  precipitated  in  and  upon 
the  veraeL    This  n»»t  be  collected  fiiftet^wardsj  and  converted  into  nitrate. 

After  the  glaM  has  been  silvered,  it  is  tertioVed  frdm  the  liquid,  wa^ed  wilh 
warm  distilled  water,  and  dried  In  k  walrm  place.  Ghreat  ci^re  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  iHm  of  ^Ver  in  reraovhig  the  glass  from  the  liquid  and  washing  ft. 
After  drying,  the  film  of  silver  adheres  so  firmly  to  Iflhe  glass,  tkat  there  is  some 
diflculty  in  removing  it  by  the  finger. 

When  the  glass  has  been  coated  in  this  manner  at  the  surfkce  of  the  liqnid,  the 
film  of  silver  is  very  un^ftArn  throughout,  and,  wlien  carefully  polished  with  fine 
rouge  and  velvet,  becomes  a  perfect  mirroi*. 

Chie  of  the  greatest  difflcuttfes  encountered  by  Ph)fesBor  Liebig  consisted  in 
clesnlof  the  tfUfiMSe  at  the  glass  to  be  silvered  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  not 
insimnouirtable. 

It  is  Becessflxy  that  the  botldm  of  the  vessel  eontainih^  the  sflveHng  Kqtiid  shotf  d 
be  throughout  equidistant  from  the  surface  to  be  silvered,  otherwise  the  film  of 
sflver  is  of  uneqtnl  thickness,  and  appeai*s  dal-ker  at  some  parts  than  at  others. 

UnKbrm  contact  of  the  glass  and  the  silvering  IfquM  is  also  an  ^sential  condition 
for  the  production  of  a  perfect  mirroh  The  smallest  bubble  of  air  adhering  to  the 
glass  gives  rise  to  a  hole  in  the  film  of  silvei*.  Professor  Liebig  found  it  advantageous 
to  moisten  the  surface  of  Hhe  glads  with  alcohol,  previous  to  immersing  it  in  the 
Bflvery  liquid. 

When  the  glass  plate  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  silvering 
liqtdd,  it  is  quite  as  completely  covered  as  when  it  Is  suspended  at  the  surface  ;  bat 
then  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  v!pctn  the  glass  plate  in  the  state  of  a 
grey  powder,  Vrhic^  fot  the  most  part  adheres  so  firmly,  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  danger  of  injuring  the  mirror. 

Befbre  enclosing  the  mirror  in  a  flrame,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  6olourless 
varnish,  in  order  to  protect  the  silver  film  from  injury.  A  solution  of  dammar  reshi 
in  alcohol  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Lowe*  has  also  published  some  remaks  on  the  silvering  of  glass.  Li  experi- 
menting on  this  subject,  he  found,  as  Professor  Liebig  had  done,  that  in  producing 
the  silver  film  by  means  oi  a  liquid  containing  caustic  potash  or  soda,  the  absence  of 
chlorides  and  carbonates  is  essential;  and  as  the  preparation  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda  free  from  these  substances  is  attended  with  difficulty,  and  would  be  costly  upon 
the  large  scale,  he  relinquished  the  attempt  to  apply  this  method.  The  liquids 
which  be  employs  are  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  solution  of 
grape  sugar  with  lime;  7  grm.  fused  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  150  or  160  parts  of 
water,  and  mixed  with  the  ammonia,  any  excess  of  which  is  afterwards  removed  by 
a  few  drops  of  neutral  solutioB  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  reducing  liquid  consists  of 
50  grm.  grape  sugar,  dissolved  in  6000  parts  of  water,  and  gradually  mixed  with  20 
grm.  pure  caustic  lime;  the  whole  being  shaken  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  or  warmed 
until  the  lime  is  dissolved,  then  filtered  out  of  access  of  air,  and  preserved  in  a  wett- 
closed  vessel. 

For  the  purpose  of  silvering,  the  silver  solution  is  mixed  with  six  tinaes  its  volume 
of  the  grape  sugar  solution;  but  previously  the  surface  to  be  silvered'  is  wetted 
with  the  silver  solotton.  Dr.  L5we  is  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  the  minor 
in  this  way  requires  the  liquid  to  be  slightly  agitated  white  pouring  in  the  sugar 
solution,  otfaertrise  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
containing  ^e  Uqaid,  or  tile  fihn  of  silver  obtained  when  the  liquid  is  at  rest  is  too 
thin,  and  appean  dark'^oured.  This  is  less  likely  to  occur  when  the  liquids  are 
more  ooncaittoted.  The  film  of  silver  is  deposited  some#hat  more  slowly  than  when 
a  liquid  contdning  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  used,  but  Dr.  L5^  states  that  the 
mirnt  appears  to  have  a  greater  eoherence  than  that  produced  by  the  latter  method, 
and  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  while  being  washed  with  water. 

The  gfiMing  of  glass  dufably  aud  brilliantly,  Prot^sor  Liebi^f  ^»)sca)l  be  elBlbcted 
only  with  the  idd  of  heat  The  film  of  gold  produced  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
has  k  fine  colour  and  lustre,  but  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  glass  with  suftcient 
flmuiBss  dot  to  be  Removed  by  wushhig . 
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The  gliding  liquid  ib  prepared  Ij  disiolTiDg  gold  by  nitro-hydfochloric  aci^ 
adding  to  the  solution,  for  each  gramme  of  gold,  0.292  grm.  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
eyaporating  to  dryness  so  as  to  remoye  all  excess  of  add.  The  residual  double  chloride 
is  then  diuoWed  in  so  much  water  that  100  cub.  cent  of  the  solution  will  contain 
1.0  grm.  of  gold.  50  cub.  cent  of  this  gold  solution  is  then  mixed  with  20  cub. 
cent,  caustic  soda  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.035)  and  800  cub.  cent,  water,  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  reduced,  by  eyaporation,  to  250  cub.  cent  Another  liquid  prepared 
by  mixing  50  cub.  cent,  of  the  gold  solution,  with  20  cub.  cent  caustic  soda,  and  230 
cub.  cent,  water,  is  placed  for  an  hour  in  a  yesael  of  boiling  water.  These  two  liquids 
are  then  mixed,  and  are  ready  for  gilding. 

When  a  glass  yessel  is  to  be  gilt  inside,  a  quantity,  equal  to  i^th  its  contents,  of  a 
mixture  of  100  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  part  ether,  is  poured  into  it,  and  the  re- 
maining space  filled  with  the  hot  gilding  liqmd.  The  yessel  is  then  placed  in  water 
at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  1 76°  F.  Within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  surfiu^e 
of  the  guss  is  ooyered  with  a  brilliant  film  of  gold,  and  when  the  sides  appear 
opaque^  or  of  a  dark  green  colour  by  transmitted  light,  the  yessel  is  remoyed  from  the 
hot  water. 

The  alkaline  gold  solution  is  always  reduced  hv  the  alcohol  under  the  oonditiona 
aboye  described,  but  the  glass  is  coated  with  a  film  of  gold  only  when  the  liquid  is 
of  suidh  a  nature,  that  the  adhesion  of  the  gold  and  glass  is  somewhat  greater  than 
the  adhesion  of  the  gold  and  water.  In  the  former  case  the  gold  is  deposited  only 
npon  the  glass  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  only  precipitated  from  solution,  lliere  i» 
great  difficulty  in  securing  exactly  this  condition,  and  the  reason  of  a  failure  is  not 
always  apparent 

The  gilding  liquid  is  seryiceable  only  while  fresh,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  is 
no  longer  fit  for  the  purpose.  While  in  the  condition  requisite  for  gUding,  the 
liquid  has  a  fiiint  tinge  of  yellow ;  when  kept  for  some  time,  it  becomes  oolourleBS, 
and  then  the  gold  is  reduced  by  alcohol  only  with  great  difiiculty. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  England  by  an  American,  named  Hill,  for  a 
similar  method  of  silyering  glass.  The  silyering  liquid  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  used  by  liebig  and  Lowe.  The  reducing  liquid  is  made  with 
sixty-two  ounces  of  water,  fiye  grains  mannite,  one  drachm  sidphuric  ether,  and 
one  ounce  of  grape  sugar. 

•  — — — — — ^-^— ^^____^___^_ 

TESTING  OP  VAEIOUS  OBGANIC  SUBSTANCES  BY  CHBOMATE  OF 

POTASH  AND  SULPHUBIC  ACID. 

BY  M.  SBOLL 

AccoBDiKO  to  M.  Eboli,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  at  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  lima,  the  behayiour  of  organic  substances  to^nurds  chromic  acid  and 
sulphuric  add  may  be  employed  for  their  detection.  The  process  may  be  employed 
in  chemical  lurisprudence. 

It  is  as  follows: — 1  to  2  millignns.  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  are  put  into  a 
watch-glass,  and  5  to  6  drops  of  sulphuric  add,  diluted  with  Its  wdght  of  water,  are 
let  fall  upon  it  A  small  fhigment  of  chromate  of  potash  is  then  laid  in  the  fluid,, 
and  the  colourations  produced  are  carefully  obseryed.  Each  change  of  colour  lasta 
for  some  h6urs.^ 

MorphuL — Nickel-green;  then  copper-green;  lastly,  dark  dingy  green. 

SviphaU  a^  Morphia. — ^Nickd-green;  then  copper-green;  finaUy,  dark  yellow. 

Acetate  q/^ilfd»7)Ata.— Nickd-green;  then  copper-green;  lastly,  bluish-green. 

QKatmcr-Schede's  green;  then  a  fine  yeUo^dsh-green;  lastly,  dark  green. 

iSbf^iAale  o/*QMMmc.— Nickd-green;  then  copper-green;  lasUy,  dingy  yellow. 

Ferrocyanate  of  Qicmt]i«.— Dingy  green ;  afterwards  leaf-green ;  then  dingy  ydlow ; 
and  flnaQy,  chocolate  colour. 

Cimchonme* — Schede's  green;  then  a  fine  yeUowish-gieen;  finally,  a  dark  dingy 
yellow. 

Su^hate  of  GmcAoncM.— Sdiede's  green  ;  then  copper-green ;  and  lastly,  dark 
diiupr  ydlow. 

Veratnne,r^iymgy  green  ;  then  bottle-green ;  then  nickd-green  and  turbid, 
becoming  dear  subsequently;  afterwards,  copper-gieen  and  torbia;  and  lastly,  dark 
dingy  yellow. 

.  Alrt^.--The  first  tint»m<d[d.green,  only  appears  in  the  ccmne  of  A  &▼ 
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it  thenpuBM  to  yeUowiah-green;  and  lastly,  becomes  dingy  gnenidi-yeUoir,  letting 
fall  a  y^ovrish  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohoL 

i>e^Aflitte.— Dingy  green;  then  clear,  and  afterwards  turbid,  nickel«gieen:  flnaUr. 
dingy  yeUowish.  ^ 

X^ttw.— Afker  some  time  greenish-yellow  and  turbid;  finally,  dingy  neenish- 
yellow.  ^  • 

Cbfime.— Scheele's  green  5  then  nickel-green ;  afterwards  copper-green  5  and 
finally,  dark  dmgy  green. 

i>ateriiie.— Copper-green;  lastly,  greenish-blue. 

^tryeAiune.— Very  intense  riolet,  almost  black  at  the  points  of  contact ;  then 
yellowish-yiolet;  lastly,  in  two  days,  blue.  The  riolet  reaction  has  already  been 
obserred  by  Graham  and  Hofmann,  but  the  subsequent  changes  of  colour  have  not 
hitherto  been  noticed. 

Caffeme^ — ^No  reaction. 

AnpAi&a/iJie.— No  reaction. 

Pfteruie.— Yellowish-green;  then  nickel-green;  lastly,  dingy  green. 

Cautharidme.'--Wit\i  this,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  must  be  employed,  and  it 
must  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling  orer  the  spirit-lamp.  The  flame  is  then  removed, 
and  the  chiomate  of  potash  put  in,  when  a  brisk  effervescence  takes  place,  and  a 
splendid  green  mass  is  produced,  which  dissolves  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
finally  becomes  of  a  turbid  leaf-green  colour. 

The  author  intends  submitting  another  series  of  organic  bodies  to  the  same  test. 
He  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  it  will  not  do  to  substitute  a  solution  of  chromate  of 
potash  for  the  crystallized  salt  With  a  solution  the  reaction  takes  place  so  instan- 
taneously, that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  changes  of  colour. — Messagero  de  Lima^ 
Archm  der  Pharm.^  cxxxv.,  p.  186;  and  Chemical  Gazette^  July  1, 1856. 

BXPLOSIVB  ACTION  OF  SODIUM  ON  WATEIL 

BT  TRBDBBIOK  W.  OBIITIN,  PHJX, 
Director  of  the  Bristol  School  of  Chemistiy. 

The  action  of  sodium  on  water  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  is  such  an  elegant 
proof  of  the  composition  of  that  liquid  and  other  points,  as  to  lead  to  its  bdng 
occasionally  introduced  in  lectures.  I  have,  however,  found  the  experiment  liable 
to  a  grave  accident,  which  ought  altogether  to  banish  it  from  public  demonstrations. 
Some  years  ago,  during  my  private  course  of  lectures,  I  passed  a  piece  of  the  metid, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  into  a  tube  filled  with  water,  eighteen  inches  in 
length  by  one  in  diameter.  When  the  action  was  nearly  over  a  powerful  explosion 
occurred,  which  forced  the  tube  (weighing  upwards  of  a  pound)  violently  through 
wlj  hand,  and  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  ceiling.  As  I  had  often  before  per- 
formed the  experiment  with  perfect  safety,  I  presumed  that  air  must  have  somehow 
got  mixed  wi£h  the  hydrogen;  the  more  so  as,  simply  holding  the  sodium  in  my 
fingers,  I  had,  to  sUp  it  under  more  quickly,  brought  the  mouth  of  the  tube  very 
near  the  surface  of  tiie  water.  On  all  subsequent  occasions  I  placed  the  sodium  in 
A  little  tube  closed  at  one  end,  which  it  almost  filled,  and  stopping  the  mouth  with 
the  finger,  opened  it  below  the  larger  tube,  which  was  kept  at  least  %  couple  of 
inches  under  water,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  letting  in  air  by  any  sudden 
jerk  or  otherwise.  Ail  went  off  weU  for  several  times,  till  at  a  public  lecture  in 
Devondiire  an  explosion  resulted  more  violent  than  the  first,  and  the  tube  was  blown 
into  splinters,  which  strewed  the  floor  of  one  half  of  the  room,  and  slightly  wounded 
several  persons.  Since  that  occurrence  I  have  relinquished  showing  this  experiment 
in  public  at  aU,  though  numerous  trials  appear  to  prove  that  a  piece  less  tluin  a  pea 
may  be  used  with  safety,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  concussion  at  the  end. 
The  cause  of  the  detonation  remains  to  be  explained.  In  the  last  instance,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  explosive  mixture  with  air  was  formed,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  effect  proceeds  from  the  water  round  the  sodium  being  thrown 
into  the  spheroidal  etaie,  lliis  view  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  at  the  first 
moment  A  contact  a  large  quantity  of  gas  is  always  liberated,  but  the  action  speedily 
becomes  weaker,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  extremely  slow.  In  all  probability 
the  metal  is  then  merely  decomposing  the  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour  around  it; 
and  when  the  piece  is  small  it  cUsappears  tranquilly  in  this  way;  when  it  is  larger, 
flo  that  the  action  is  prolonged,  its  temperature  slightly  falls,  contact  ensues,  and  a 
burst  of  gas  and  steam  takes  place  with  explosive  violence.    In  both  cases  the  tube 
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WM  fliree'^tnrten  ftiU  of  gas,  and  I  AotSced  a  suddmi  dSoiwBwatd  twA  of  Ae  Hqiiid 
the  moment  before  the  exploBion. 

Thedoeouaiioii,  with  occasional  finKStnre  of  the-  t«S8eI^  oBsevted*  by  Wagner  and 
Conerbe*  to  take  place  when  sodinm  floating  fused  on  water  is  struck  wilJi  aspaMa; 
probMy  proceeds  from  the  same  cause,  the  highly  heated  globule  beings  Ibrced 
mechanically  into  sudden  intimate  contact  with  the  Uquid. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sodium,  I  may  add  that  when  i«  is  radted  with  a  Httle 
naphtha  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  no  air,  it  presents  to  the  taH  extent  tiie  high 
lustre  and  mobility  of  mercury,  from  which,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
the  eye^  but  as  soon  as  it  solidifies,  it  assumes  a  slightly  etystalline  and  dead  white 
marhcar  more  nearly  resembling  frosted  silver.'^X^niJbii,  EdMioyh,  ctnd  Zhtb^ 
PkilMophicid  Magazine. 

ON  SOLUTION  OF  GUTTA  PBRCHA. 

BT  J.  U.  HAI8GH. 

Collodion,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  contracts  it,  and  is  objectionable  in  many 
cases  for  this  reason.  For  the  removal  of  its  contracl^e  powef,  and  to  impart  more 
itoftness  and  elasticity  to  it,  the  addition  of  several  substances  has  been  proposed, 
And  the  admixture  of  some  colouring  matter  to  imitate  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
Stance  Dt,  Graves  proposed  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform,  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  place  of  collodion,  the  former  has  been 
tiled  by  physicians,  and  some  are  using  it  now  very  extensively.  Being  deshred  to 
{Mrepare  some,  I  followed  the  process  of  Dr.  Geiselef,  which  was  published  in  the 
Archto.  d,  PharnL,  July,  1855.  One  part  gutta  percha  is  to  be  dtssolred  in  eight 
parts  spirit  of  turpentine^  the  solution  filtered  and  mixed  with  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent,  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  appear,  which  must  be  boiled  snocesslvely  with 
alcohol  and  water,  and  afterwards  well  dried.  Of  this  purified  gutta  percha,  one 
part  may  be  dhMOlred  in  twelve  parts  of  ehlorofom,  when  a  dear,  almost  colourless 
solution  is  obtained,  which  has  a  MM  smell  of  tarpenline. 

In  following  these  directions  strictly,  I  found  that  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
necessary  to  precipitate  the  gutta  percha,  of  which  the  filtered  or  decanted  liquor 
deposits  another  quantity  ai^  standing  tov  several  days  ;  the  coleuriiig  matter  is 
precipitated  along  with  the  gutta  pereha^  and,  though  it  was  always  deposited 
miderneaCh  the  latter,  still  it  wanted  a  mechanical  separation,  and  some  loss  of  the 
White  gutta  percha  was  unavoidaMe.  The  process  of  waging  it  by  bolfing  in 
alcohol  and  water  is  tedious,  as  it  strongly  retains  some  turpentine^  which,  th^igh 
ikintly,  may  be  smelt  in  the  chloroform  solution.  This  solution,  on  standing  a  day, 
separated  some  white  scum  Hke  cream  above  the  milk.  By  this  observation  1  was 
induced  to  try  another  way  for  preparing  a  light  and  clear  solution^  and  was 
Successfrd  with  the  following  very  simple  process  :-^One  part  oi  the  best  commer«ilal 
gutta  percha  was  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  by  agitatioD  dissolved  in  twelve  parta  of 
chloroform ;  on  standing  for  a  day  all  the  oolourlng  matter  rises  like  scum  to  the 
surface,  leaving  the  solution  as  elear  as  Dr.  GcSseler's ;  tMs  may  then  be  esinly 
drawn  off  to  the  last  drop.  A  wide  glass  tube,  narrower  at  the  bottom,  and  so 
arranged  that  both  ends  may  be  closed  by  corks,  is  the  only  instrament  necessary. 
After  the  separation  is  complete,  the  upper  cork  mnsl  be  removed  and  the  lower  one 
loosened,  so  as  to  allow  the  liquid  to  run  out  slowly.  Thus  prepared,  the  only  loss 
Win  be  some  chloroform,  which  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  loss  of 
material  and  time  of  Dr.  Geiseler's  method.  The  advantages  of  this  solution  over 
collodion  consist  in  the  absence  of  the  contractile  power  and  gloss  of  iha  latter,  and 
in  the  close  resemblance  to  the  skin  in  appearance  and  etasticity. -^  Asieri0tti& 
Jcufnai  of  Pkatmacy, • 

SOLUBILITZ  OF  BONE  IN  WATER. 

WoHLMit  finds  that  when  powdered  bone  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
water,  «d.  appreciable  amount  of  phosphate  of  Ume  and  phosphate  of  magnena  is 
dissdved.  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  the  water  used  has  been  deprived  of 
earboolc  acid  by  long  boiling.  When  water  was  filtered  through  booe«powder 
oontinuously  during  a  month,  these  phospbates  could  be  recognized  in  each  sue* 
oessive  portion  of  the  filtrate ;  and  the  amount  ai^ieared  to  become  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  organic  substance  meanwhile  became  putrescent. 

•  Gmelin,  Handbook  (Car.  Soc.),  vol.  iii.  p.  76.    BeraeDus,  TraH^,  voL  iL  pi  sS 
f  Annalen  der  ChemiU  imd  PharMaeiOf  xcviiL,  148. 
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(■ZTKi£T  or  ▲  IMTTMK  XBOM  XB.  BOimBEBUU) 

I  juc  rather  surprised  that  the  formula  of  James  Houltoa  for  Syr.  Ferri  Io<lidi  in 
the  Jime  number  of  the  Pharmaceutuxil  Journal  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
Tcmark,  as  the  proportions  are  not  those  of  any  anthorized  formula,  each  of  tiie 
Colleges  ordering  a  qaantity  of  iodine  equiyalent  to  384  grahw  to  twdve  fluid 
ounces  of  the  syrup,  whereas  J.  Houlton  directs  odI^^  253  grains  to  be  used.  It 
would  not  of  course  be  right  to  use  such  a  preparation  for  £spensing  prescriptions 
wjtiiout  correcting  the  discrepancy. 

J.  Houlton's  syrup contains  about  26  grains  of  iodide  of  iron  per  fluid  ounce 

The  syrup  of  the  Colleges     "        "      40  grains  of  ditto  per  ditto 

"BinvM^am^  7th  Jufy,  1856. 

[Mr.  Houlton  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the  original  formula  of  Dr.  A.  T.Thomson, 
who  leoommended  the  preparatioii.  The  GoUege  of  Fbysieiaas,  in  iatrodaeuBig  it  in 
the  Fharmacopoeiay  altered  the  strength.  It  has  in  seveial  other  cases  been  remarked 
that  the  College  in  adopting  a  formula  or  preparation  well  known  preyiously  in  the 
provision,  have  made  Bome  alteration  in  the  name  or  oomposition.  Whether  this 
dvouoflance  haa  ariaen  ftom  a  desire  to  aToid  plagiarism,  or  ttom  porofessioiial 
etiquette^  it  la  attended  with  inccnTenienoe,  at  the  preparation  so  introdoeed, 
although  difleriug  in.  some  respects,  is  taken  to  represent  the  originaL— EixJ 

UQUaa  COTYLEDONIS  UMBELLICI. 

TO  THE  SUTOn  OV  THB  FB  A  RM40BDT1CAL  JOUHNAJL. 

Sn, — In  reply  to  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  flrom  Literpool,  I  beg  to  inftnm 
you  that  there  are  other  makers  of  the  Liquor  ColyUdon,  Umh,  besides  Mr.  Dsrenport, 
and  that  I  am  one  of  them.  I  think  it  unfair  on  your  part  to  select  one  out  of  the 
many  who  adyertise.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

15,  Crawford  SineL  Fbxdesiok  Custib. 

[We  do  not  undertake  to  keep  a  register  of  all  nostrums  which  are  advertised. 
Aa  a  general  rule,  such  adrertisementa  are  not  admitted  on  the  coTer  of  this 
Jofurnal.  In  answcrmg  correspondents,  we  endearour  to  gire  the  information  re- 
q^Bzred»  without  pretending  to  fiimish  a  complete  list  of  all  the  persons  who  make 
or  sell  any  artide  that  may  be  the  sulject  of  inquiry.--£D.] 


STATE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  FBRSIA. 

Tbb  following  illustration  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  Fersia  and  Afg^ 
is  ertraeted  from  General  Ferrier's  Carwam  Jomneyt  and  WaMderinga  in  those 
countries: — 

**  The  Sertip'a  Tisit  was  foUowed  by  those  of  seyeral  men  of  rank ;  after  them 
came  the  Hakiai  baghet,  doctors,  who  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  socie^  of  Herat. 
Amangst  tbem  were  Mhrza  Asker,  Miraa  Mabommed  Hussein^  Goolam  Eader  Ehaa, 
Mid  id^a  Hnsseia,  the  ancient  adviser  of  the  Shah  Kamran.  As  in  their  eyes 
creKT  European  must  be  a  doctor,  the  conversation  never  ceased  running  on  the 
healuig  art,  of  which  they  considered  themselves  such  distinguished  professors ; 
eadi  in  turn  was  aazioua  to  give  me  a  h^h  opinion  of  his  talent,  and  I  was 
eond^nned  to  listen  to  a  long  and  absurd  display  of  Afghan  erudition.  They  also 
bsooght  with  them  some  of  their  drugs,  in  order  that  I  might  give  them  some  notion 
of  the  manner  in  whidi  certain  chemical  preparations  which  they  had  received  from 
British  India  should  be  emptoyed,  as  tiiey  were  ignorant  of  their  effects.  Thqr  had, 
th^  aaid,  up  to  that  lime  given  these  medicines  in  progressive  doses,  until  they 
ascertuned  the  cases  to  which  they  were  applicable.  How  many  of  their  unfortunate 
patiente  had  been  killed  by  this  system  I  dare  not  ask  ;  but  Mirza  Asker  filled  up 
the  blank  by  pulling  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  requesting 
to  know  iHuLt  devil  of  a  salt  this  could  be  ?    *  It  has  been  of  no  use  to  me,'  be 
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addedf '  for  of  one  hundred  patiente  that  I  have  given  it  to  only  one  was  cored— all 
the  rest  died.' 

«<  Having  finished  with  medicine,  alchemy  had  its  torn  ;  for  some  of  these  idiots 
spend  all  they  possess  in  their  sMrch  after  the  philosopher's  stone.  They  are 
convinced  that  the  yngliah  have  found  it,  and  attribute  their  riches  to  that  discovery. 
They  imagine  all  European  gold  coins  are  at  the  outset  only  bits  of  iron,  rubbed 
with  a  certain  preparation,  and  then  placed  in  devil's  water  firom  some  well  or 
spring,  which  metamorphoses  it  into  gold.  The  doctors  entreated  me  to  initiate 
them  into  the  secret ;  but  I  could  only  in  a  most  learned  discourse  refer  them  to 
humanity,  civilization,  political  economy,  and  the  rights  of  man,  assuring  them  that  it 
was  only  to  these  and  our  principles  of  order  and  justice  that  we  owed  the  riches 
tbev  envied  us.  This  they  would  not  believe,  and  fifom  tiiat  moment  conceived  the 
highest  opinion  of  my  diplomatic  talents,  admiring  the  devemess  with  wluoh  I 
eluded  their  pressing  and  repeated  inquiries." 

EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDAKDS  FOB  DRUGS. 

TO  THK  AHEBICAN  FHARMAOEUTIGAL  A880GIATIOK. 

Thb  Committee  appointed  to  continue  the  subject  of  **  Standards  of  quality  for 
those  drugs  capable  of  them,  together  with  appropriate  tests  for  detecting  adultera- 
tions," respectfully  report,  that  some  time  after  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  communicated  with  the  several  members,  and  after  due 
tx>nsideration,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  a  nugority  of  the  Committee,  that 
they  could  not  prepare  a  report  that  would  correctly  answer  the  resolution  tmder 
which  they  were  appointed,  without  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  application  incompatible 
with  their  other  unavoidable  engagements.  By  reference  to  the  report  last  year,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  most  of  those  drugs  for  which  standards  can  easily  be 
afiixed ;  hence  the  duty  of  this  Committee  involves  at  once  a  series  of  nice  investi- 
gations of  drugs  of  fkir  quality,  by  which  a  certain  and  invariable  method  can  be 
given  to  judge  them  and  decide  their  real  value.  Any  standards  short  of  this  will 
be  mere  show  of  words,  and  tend  to  mislead  those  for  whose  direction  they  are 
prepared.  The  Committee  furthermore  felt  discouraged  from  prosecuting  the  work 
by  the  disregard  that  is  paid  to  proper  qualification  in  the  appointment  of  officers  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  drug  law.  So  glaring  has  this  disregard  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  become,  that  designing  Druggists  at  one  port, 
where  a  strict  scrutiny  is  administered,  have  their  importations  of  doubtful  nature 
sent  to  another  port  where  a  less  scrupulous  examiner  officiates,  so  that  they  may 
be  passed.  This,  the  Committee  know  to  be  true,  and  while  it  continues,  no  amount 
of  accurate  standards  of  quality  will  benefit  the  drug  market  and  screen  out  the 
adulterated  and  deteriorated  articles.  The  Committee  would  eamestiy  suggest  to 
the  Association  that  some  decided  step  should  be  taken  to  remedy  this  evil  by 
pUcing  some  check  on  the  appointing  power,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  able  to  displace 
qualified  officers  by  incompetent  persons,  at  every  phase  of  the  political  kaleidoscope. 

If  the  Association,  the  several  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  and 'the  National  Medical 
Association  would  join  in  a  united  efibrt,  some  impression  might  be  made  on  Con- 
gress with  a  view  to  remedying  the  eviL 

Besides  the  practical  difficulties  of  preparing  or  ascertaining  a  set  of  standards, 
other  questions  arise  that  need  the  wisest  judgment  to  determine  them.  Where  a 
drug  naturally  and  legitimately  varies  in  strength,  as  cinchona,  opium,  &c.,  what 
shall  determine  its  officially  recognized  standud  strength?  In  the  gum-renna, 
fixed  oils,  extracts,  &c.,  the  widest  difl'erences  occur.  Shall  the  mere  fact  that  they 
are  unadulterated  pass  them,  or  can  a  standard,  practical  in  its  character,  be  applied 
to  them  ?  Several  of  the  volatile  oils  are  almost  invariably  adulterated,  as  oil  of  roses, 
oil  of  origanum,  &c.  Shall  these  be  rejected  or  admitted  ?  To  us  it  seems  that  a  list 
of  standards  is  chiefly  useful  in  case  of  appeal,  as  a  line  which  the  examiner  can 
draw,  and  beyond  which  he  should  not  retreat.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  the  «>yynin»p 
to  test  by  chemical  means  all  drugs  that  come  bdbre  him  ;  only  tiiose  he  suspects 
will  be  thus  treated,  and  when  that  officer  has  the  education  and  experience  that  is 
appropriate  to  his  calling,  we  should  have  every  confidence  in  the  results. 

William  Prootbb, 


Proeeedmga  of  the  American  PUarm,  Ajuociathn.       Edw.  S.  Watmk, 


Gxo.  D.  CoooBSHAix,  >  CommiUH. 
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The  sabject  of  home  adulterations  of  drags  naturallj  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  commnnity,  and  especiallj*  of  Pharmaciens  and  Physicians,  in  connexion  with 
that  of  the  foreign,  to  which  we  lure  applied  so  stringent  a  law. 

No  doubt  the  sophistication  of  drugs  is  as  well  understood  in  this  country  as  oil 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  if  we  could  apply  a  reme^as  general  in  its 
application,  we  should  detect  an  amount  equally  astonishing.  This  is  one  of  the 
arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  drug  law,  that  medicines  can  be  as  readily 
adulterated  here  as  abroad ;  but  we  contend  that  this  is  no  argument  against  shut- 
ting out  foreign  adulteration,  and  we  hope  some  of  these  days  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
eril  at  home.  The  precise  method  of  doing  this  is  not  yet  apparent,  neither  is  it 
within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  this  Committee  to  suggest  a  remedr.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  different  reports  from  time  to  time  upon  this  subject,  will  be  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  community  to  the  subject,  and  create  a  public  sentiment  that  shall 
demand  purer  and  better  medicines  when  needed,  thus  drawing  the  necessary  dis- 
crimination between  the  qualities  of  them  when  offered  ^ther  in  packages  or  at 
retail. 

The  Committee  do  not  design  at  present  a  full  report,  as  there  are  still  under  their 
obserTation  and  that  of  others  who  haye  aided  them  in  this  matter,  sudi  articles  as 
are  usually  met  with.  Some  are  of  more,  some  of  less  importance,  all,  howeyer, 
sufficiently  so,  we  think,  to  merit  attention  and  remark.  They  are  mostly  articles 
that  haye  been  found  on  sale  in  the  interior  towns  and  cities,  purchased  at  the  cities 
east,  where  most  of  the  wholesaling  is  done.    A  few  instances  may  be  noticed  :~- 

BaUam  Peru  has  been  met  with,  possessing  none  of  the  characteristics  of  genuine 
^Mti— »»;  except  in  colour  and  consistency,  and  upon  analysis  affording  no  cinnamic 
acid. 

JWv.  Capiiei, — ^The  sample  examined  had  a  brickdust  colour,  little  pungenpy, 
and  filled  with  yellow  specks,  and  strong  odour  of  turmeric.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
turmeric  and  American  capsicum,  and,  of  course,  almost  inert. 

Castor  is  found  with  the  follicles  filled  with  sawdust  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
castor. 

Opium, — Since  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  fixing  a  percentage 
of  morphia  for  this  drug,  a  more  uniform  quality  has  been  found  in  market;  but  a 
great  many  samples  have  been  observed  the  past  season  with  foreign  substances, 
most  commonly  lead,  inserted  in  the  lumps,  in  some  instances  equal  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  mass.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  done  abroad, 
and  probably  at  the  port  whence  shipped.  The  different  examiners  should  seek  to 
detect  this  fraud  before  passing  it. 

Muak  in  pod  has  been  observed  loaded  in  the  same  way,  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
grains  in  a  single  pod. 

The  Essential  OUs  are  largely  adulterated  in  this  country. 

Oil  qf  Peppermint  sometimes  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  OUofRoHmary 
is  adulterated  largely  with  turpentine,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  class  are  shamefully 
sophisticated. 

OUo  of  Rose  in  the  same  dass. 

Cream  of  Tartar^  adulterated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  some  samples  to  the  extent  of 
thirty-three  per  cent.,  others  in  less  proportion.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  alum  largely.  Of  six  specimens  examined  by  a  gentleman  of  New 
York  City,  purchased  at  various  shops,  but  one  was  found  pure,  some  of  them  being 
adulterated  thirty  per  cent.  The  same  gentleman  says,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries, 
that  from  twenty-two  specimens  or  samples  of  essential  oils,  fourteen  were  found  to 
contain  turpentine  and  other  impurities.  The  same  gentleman  reports  samples  of 
powdered  opium  adulterated  fifty  per  cent. 

Cod  lAcer  CW.— All  kinds  of  fish  oil  may  be  found  neatly  bottled  and  caxefoliy 
labelled  as  the  genuine  article. 

SulphaU  of  Quifiifttf.— Samples  have  been  detected  with  the  old  adulteration  of 
mannite,  and  one  gentleman  reports  quinine  mixed  up  with  fine  picked  raw  cotton, 
adding  to  the  bulk  so  as  to  fill  the  vial  without  using  the  requisite  quantity  of  this 
valuable  chemical 

Ipecacuanha  in  powder  and  Jalap  in  powder,  each  mixed  with  spurious  matter. 
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aad  BosUsh  zteliait  ki  povdei^  pot  ^p  te  fbe  powdered  Tork 
in  all  the  mayketa. 

Of  crude  materials,  iVt<re,  or  Saltpetre,  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  sophisticated, 
heing  adnUented  witii  eoamoii  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  largely.        •     - 

ThcM  am  aome  of  the  repovts  made  to  V8»  all  from  F^aiUe  soorees.^ 

The  Committee  hane  endeairosred  to  establiah  pomts  of  obserratioa  in  dMRaRiit 
itoctiona  of  the  United  States,  and  aa  te  as  possfibie  to  oMun  the  names  of  hooees 
from  wlioBft  tkese  Tanovs  sophisticatimis  have  heen  obtained.  Snch  information 
ibej  dettm  it  hest  to  wxthhold  from  pahlication  at  present,  lest  they  might  do  in- 
justice to  parties  ignorantly  sending  oat  snch  dragsf  bat  they  also  intead  from 
time  to  time  to  coMFpave  notes^  and  when  satisfied  of  continued  practices  of  this  kind, 
will  iCTort  sueh  names  to  the  Aseoelatiott. 

In  the  meoB  tkne^  they  cannot  too  strongly  urge  retaB  ApoKhecaries  especially  to 
be  eautieas  of  wliom  and  wliat  qoallty  of  medicines  they  pnrehaee.  It  is  to  tiie 
diapensiqg  Apothecaiy  that  medical  men  and  the  oommmity  look  fat  vaA  mefficines 
as  are  pores^  not  SBly  •<  good  ef  tiKir  kind,**  h«t  of  the  best  kmd. 

C.  B.  GUTBUB, 

Geo.  D.  Coooeseall, 

E.  S.  Watnb, 

A.  J.  IC^TmcftwB. 


— JVeecidMSfs  o/Ae  Anurieim  Pharmaeeutieal  Aaoeiatiotu 

LONDON  VEGETATION  e.  LONDON  SHOKE. 


to  thb  xdizob  or  thb  thebb. 

Batf — ^IteTe  been  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  twenty-three 
years.  When  I  first  entered  their  sernoe  the  Temple  Gardens  were  very  celebrated 
fw  white  and  red  roses,  and  I  was  smprised  in  the  city  of  London  at  the  rose 
Uoooting  at  all,  being  a  plant  more  sensitire  to  smoke  than  any  other  of  the  yege- 
table  kingdom ;  still  the  old  ProTenee,  cabbage,  and  maiden-blush  bloomed  here 

There  were  then  only  two  steamboats  on  the  rirer  Thames,  that  went  to  mcb- 
mood;  bat,  as  time  rolled  on,  by  degrees  Old  Father  Thames  became  crowded  with 
them  efwr  three  or  four  minutes,  and  as  they  passed  the  gardens  they  Tomited  out 
their  donas  of  smoke  on  to  my  poor  roses  to  such  an  extent  that  at  last  they  ceased 
to  bloom,  and  gradually  began  to  decay.  To  add  to  this  nuisance,  a  forest  of  high 
chimneys  sprang  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  riyer;  these,  if  possiUe,  were  worse 
than  the  steamboats,  enveloping  the  garden  in  smoke  night  ind  day;  all  sorts  of 
yegetation  began  to  dwindle  except  chrysanthemums.  Some  fine  old  fime-trees 
used  to  grow  and  bioom  beautifoUy;  they  ceased  to  bloom,  and  almost  to  throw  out 
a  leaf;  but,  thanks  to  our  legislators,  they  passed  an  act  to  make  these  abominable 
nuisances  discontinue.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  this,  that,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
yen,  tUs  year  my  poor  rosesy  that  have  been  in  the  gardens  so  many  years,  are  now 
ftst  reeoreiing  their  health,  and  ihow  tiubt  tiiey  will  not  cease  to  blow,  for  I  h«ye  a 
great  many  white  ones  coming,  and  red  also,  and  the  plant  bids  well  fbr  heidthy 
wood  for  another  year.  The  poor  forest  trees  also  are  making  shoots  nmdi  better, 
although  the  spring  has  been  so  mifayourable  to  yegetation ;  in  fact,  eyerything  in 
the  gvrden  is  greatly  improring  in  health  and  yigour.  My  stocks  haye  not  been  ao 
line  for  years  past.  I  don't  want  yon  to  take  my  word  on  it;  come  and  see,  and 
judge  for  yoursdf.  I  challenge  contradiction  to  this  statement,  and  this  is  all 
tkroogh  suppressing  the  smoke  nnisanee. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  must  beg  to  call  your  attention  ta  I  was  up  this  morning 
a  little  after  three  o^clock  at  wotk,  and  I  notioed  seyeral  of  the  factories  opposite 
take  adyantage  in  the  night,  and  up  till  six  this  morning  they  sent  out  a  great 
qnantity  of  smoke.  If  they  continue  to  do  so  much  longer  I  wiU  be  up  and  watch 
them  and  find  out  their  names,  and  send  them  to  you  to  expose  them,  f^haps  the 
proprietors  are  not  aware  of  it ;  if  not,  serye  the  men  as  Mr.  Green  does  at  the 
Whitefriars  Glassworks :  if  his  men  make  more  smoke  tlum  they  can  possibly  h^p, 
he  fines  them  heayily  for  it ;  they  won't  do  it  a  second  time  after  that 

There  is  another  and  far  greater  circumstance  connected  with  these  gardens  than 
the  yegetaUe  world.    Hie  benchers  and  members  yery  Hberally,  at  a  great  sacrifice 
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of  eoBDfet  and  ezberaey  aUiMr  aSwot  200  ikmilies  orders  to  walk  in  the  gardens  the 
whole  year  thibtkffou  They  also  throw  iSiem  open  to  the  pnhlic  after  six  o'clock  in 
the  ereidng,  aiii'on  Sundays;  on  fine  erenings,  we  average  from  10,000  to  11,000 
tiiat  paaa  in  the  -tomse  of  the  evening.  Hxe  majority  of  theae  are  poor  little  sicldy- 
looking  creatnfA,  penned  up  in  the  close  lanes  and  atteys  round  the  neighbourhood, 
not  old  enodgfi  to  get  to  the  parks  (as  they  would  be  tired  in  going  there).  I  will 
te&  yon  what  they  put  me  in  mind  of  when  they  get  on  the'lawn— a  little  dog  tihat 
has  been  lied  up  aft  day,  and  let  loose.  They  roll  and  tumble  about,  kicking  up 
their  littie  legs  on  the  grass.  It  really  does  my  heart  good  to  see  them;  and  I  must 
confess  that,  out  of  such  a  number  of  Httlie  creatures,  and  no  one  to  look  after  them 
except  iSie  oAcers  of  the  gardens,  I  rarely  have  a  flower  plucked  or  a  branch  iignred. 
nctmre  to  yoursdf,  sir,  these  poor  littie  children  walking  and  rollf ng  in  clouds  of 
smoke  for  three  hours  ;  what  good  can  such  an  atmosphere  do  them,  inflating  their 
Httle  longs  wilit  beastly  smok^  such  as  it  was  here  two  years  back  ?  When  they 
came  out  they  looked  pale  and  tired* ;  now  they  ^  out  with  their  little  eyes 
apBEriding  with  joy,  nmning  and  jumping  Hke  so  many  kittens,  refreshed  from  the 
^snge  of  nr,  and  {leased  with  the  treat.  And  all  this  is' Caused  by  suppressing 
the  am(Ae  nuisance. 

I  aiD^  %,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  BaooME, 
Gftrdavar  to  Ike  Hon,  Society  of  Ae  Inner  Temple. 

APPOINTJklfiNT  OF  PHASMACEUTIdT  TO  THE  BRISTOL  BOTAL 


SiKr-The  Trustees  of  the  Bristol  Boyal  Infirmary  have  recently  adopted  certain 
Besohrtions,  a  notioe  of  which  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  the  management 
of  other  hospitals.  I  therelbre  beg  to  enclose  copies  of  such  Besolutions,  and  to 
state,  that  in  accordance  with  the  new  rides,  our  Committee  have  elected  a  Pharma- 
oeatH»l  Chemist  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  office  of  **  Honorary  Pharmaceutist  to 
the  Bristol  Boyal  Infirmary."  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Brietol  Royci  h^/irmaryy  Jviy  14*,  1856.  William  Trenebbt,  Secretary. 

ilsiofoed;— "That  the  interests  of  this  Charity  have  been  proved  to  wquiio  the 
assistance  of  a  professional  Phannaceatist,  and  that  it  is  desirablie  the  odoe  of 
<  Honomy  Pharmaceutist  to  the  Briatol  Boyal  Infirmary '  be  created,  and  that  the 
Pharmaceutists  of  this  ci^  be  invited  to  a  position  of  honour  on  the  staff  of  this 


That  power  be  vested  in  the  Connuttee  to  appoint  an  Honorary  Pharmaceutist 
to  this  Infirmary,  who  shall  purchase  and  be  responsible  for  the  selection,  quality, 
and  price  of  aU  the  drugs  and  chemicals  required  in  the  Iiutitation,  such  #cipoint- 
ment  to  be  continued  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee." 

I  - — <fc—  ■  ■  - 

ALLEGED  POISONING  BY  ANTIMONY. 

A  CASE  has  attracted  much  attention  at  Bolton,  in  which  a  flour  dealer  named 

Daniel  H'Mallen  is  ivporled  to  hava  died  from  taking  tartariaed  antimony,  ad- 

mialHerea  by  his  wife^    The  drug  was  known  at  the  chemists'  by  the  name  of 

"  quietners,"  and  was  usually  purchased  by  women  who  had  drunken  husbands,  to 

cuve  them  of  the  habit. 

At  an  inquest  on  the  deceased,  held  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  cofonerof  Bolton, 

Mem/  Aim  HaWm,  a  domestic  servant,  hi  the  employ  of  the  deoeasedand  Ms  wife 

for  tta/last  nme  month;,  deposed  as  foBows :-l^«Bi«jd  »»d hadthree drmklng 

«  bouts."  each  testing  three  or  fear  days.    His  Ust  drinking  bout  be^n  on  the  7th 

of /ane,  but  he  got  well  and  attended  to  his  business  until  the  2 1st  of  June,  when 

he  became  ill,  and  Mr.  Dorrian,  surgecm,  was  called  in  n^t  day.    ^  P™«w 

OBeCsr  M'Mulkn)  was  in  the  habit  of  drinkmg.  as  wdl  as  her  deceased  husband, 

aeldom  going  to  bed  sober.    Deceased  had  occasionaUy  vomited  his  meals  all  ^e 

time  she  was  there,  but  much  oftener  than  usual  during  the  last  three  months.    He 

senetimet  rick  when  he  had  not  been  drinking.    About  three  months  ago  she 
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saw  her  mistreM  take  a  basin  off  the  shelf  in  the  pantiy,  and  then  a  white  paper  out 
of  her  pocket,  from  which  she  took  a  pinch  of  white  powder,  and  put  it  in  the  basin. 
She  then  put  broth  in  the  basin,  and  gave  it  to  deceased.  Did  not  remember 
whether  he  was  ill  after  that.  Since  that  time  her  mistress  had  often  sent  her  out 
of  the  kitchen  when  she  was  preparing  dinner.  She  had  seen  her  mistress  put  some 
white  powder  into  the .  deceased^s  food  two  or  three  times  since  then,  and  on 
Thursday,  June  26,  she  saw  her  mix  some  with  water,  and  put  it  into  the  phjsie 
bottle  of  the  deceased,  which  Mr.  Dorrian  had  sent  him.  The  deceased  took  all  the 
physic,  and  it  made  him  yerj  sick.  On  Friday  last  she  put  some  white  powder  in 
some  tea,  and  sent  witness  with  it  to  deceased.  Witness  gave  him  part  of  it,  and 
put  the  rest  into  a  bottle  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Dorrian,  the  surgeon.  When  her 
mistress  was  drunk  on  one  occasion,  witness  took  from  her  pocket  a  paper  of  white 
powder,  which  she  sent  to  Mr.  Dorrian. 

Mr.  James  Dorrian^  surgeon,  said,  on  examination  he  found  both  the  white  powder 
sent  to  him  and  the  tea  to  contain  tartarized  antimony.  He  was  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  deceased,  and  nerer  prescribed  antimony.  Had  made  a  poMt  mortem 
examination  of  the  body,  and  found  no  appearance  of  natural  disease  to  account  for 
death ;  but  the  appearances  were  similar  to  those  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
excessire  and  improper  use  of  tartarized  antimony,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  death,  had  accelerated  it. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Wataon^  analytical  chemist,  said  he  had  examined  the  bottles 
containing  medicine  and  tea,  and  also  the  liyer  and  kidneys  of  deceased,  and  found 
traces  of  antimony  in  all  of  them. 

J.  Rowland  Simpson,  druggist,  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  emetic  powders, 
composed  of  tartarized  antimony  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  powders  were  sold  at 
one  penny  each,  and  he  usuaUy  cautioned  the  purchaser  to  be  careful  of  it,  and  to 
diTide  each  powder  into*  four  doses.  They  were  called  ^  quietners."  He  did  not 
remember  that  men  ever  purchased  them,  but  they  were  scarcely  ever  asked  for, 
excepting  by  women  whose  husbands  had  been  on  the  "  spree,"  and  are  given  to 
cause  sickness  and  to  throw  up  the  dregs  of  drink.  The  probable  extent  of  the  sale 
is  three  or  four  powders  per  week. 

It  was  proved  that  the  deceased  and  prisoner  had  eflTected  an  insurance  on  their 
joint  lives  for  XI 00,  payable  on  the  death  of  either  to  the  survivor. 

The  jury  found  that  the  death  of  deceased  had  been  accelerated  by  antimony, 
wilfully  administered  by  Betsy  M*Mullen,  his  wife,  and  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  the  indiscriminate  dispensing  of  such  medicines. 

The  prisoner  was  then  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes. 

[Mr.  Warburton,  Chemist,  Bolton,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Jkf  an- 
Chester  Guardian,  repudiating  the  statement  ^  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Bolton  Druggists  to  supply  dangerous  medicines  to  any  one  who  may  apply,  without 
any  written  or  printed  directions  for  use;"  and  stating  that  the  majority  of  such  cases 
of  carelessness  will  be  found  to  arise  from  persons  who  have  not  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  and  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  Chemists  and  Druggists.] 


COURT  OF  QUEER'S  BENCH,  GUILDHALL. 
Before  Lord  CcMpbtHL 

CRANE  V.  YOnLBS. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Petersdorff,  and  Mr.  J.  Clerk  appeared  for  the  plain- 
tiff;  and  Mr.  Edwin  James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine,  Hx.  Hawkins,  Mr.  H. 
James,  and  Mr.  Doyle,  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action.  Dr.  Crane,  was  a  general  practitioner,  living  in 
lodgings  at  46,  Stanley  Street,  Fimlico,  and  he  sued  the  defendant,  H.  £.  Youlea,  a 
solicitor,  living  in  AU^  Place,  Alexander  Square,  Brompton,  to  recover  the  sum 
of  £148,  being  the  balance  of  the  plaintiff's  account  for  medical  attendance  upon  the 
defendant,  his  son,  and  a  Mend  residing  in  his  hous&  It  appeared  from  Dr.  Crane'a 
evidence,  that  he  was  in  practice  as  an  Apothecary  before  the  year  1815,  but  he  had 
since  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  aYid  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  month  of  September  last  he  was  introduced  to  the 
defendant  by  a  Mr.  Watts,  a  Chemist,  in  Brompton ;  and  from  the  S9th  of  that 
month  he  became  the  defendant's  regular  medical  attendant  down  to  the  18th  of 
January  1856.  He  also  attended  the  defendant's  son,  and  a  gentleman  named  Fry, 
who  lived  in  the  house,  making  in  all  1 16  visits.    He  wrote  prescriptions,  which  he 
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ddiTered  to  Mr.  Watti,  and  Mr.  Watts  made  up  and  supplied  the  medicine.  The 
plaintiff  charged  at  the  rate  of  10a,  a  Tint,  which  he  stated  was  the  rate  of  remnne- 
ratioa  agreed  upon  hetween  him  and  the  defendant;  and  his  eyidence  on  that  point 
was  confirmed  ij  that  of  Mr.  Watts,  the  Chemist  A  letter  was  also  read  from  the 
pUdntiff  to  the  defendant,  written  on  the  I2th  of  January,  1856,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed in  future  to  charge  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  three  Tisits  in  lieu  of  one 
guinea  for  two  risits,  and  to  this  letter  the  defendant  replied,  saying  that  he  should 
accept  the  plaintiff's  consideration  for  the  future,  hut  without  making  any  ohsenra- 
tion  as  to  ue  terms  on  which  the  plaintiff  had  attended  him  up  to  that  time.  The 
plaintiff  was  cross-examined  at  some  length  to  show  that  his  medicine  had  not 
produced  any  benefit  to  his  patients,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  small 
sums  in  respect  of  medicines  sold  by  Watts  to  patients  for  whom  he  (the  plaintiff) 
hadprescribed. 

Mr.  James  called  the  defendant,  who  distinctly  denied  the  eyidence  given  by  the 
plaintiff.  He  said  Watts  had  introduced  the  plaintiff  as  a  man  who  was  rery  badly 
oH^  and  who  would  be  willing  to  attend  him  on  his  own  terms.  He  accordingly 
engaged  his  serrices,  and  paid  him  from  time  to  time,  giving  him  £1  for  four  yisitSy 
with  which  the  plaintiff  had  always  expressed  himself  quite  satisfied.  In  fact,  the 
plaintiff  had  always  expressed  himself  yery  grateful  to  the  defendant  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  had  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  and  so  often  that  he  nearly  liyed  in  the 
defendant's  house;  a  state  of  things  which  the  plaintiff  in  his  eyidence  to-day  had 
entirely  ignored.  At  length,  howeyer,  finding  he  did  not  get  better,  he  wished  to 
get  rid  of  ilia  doctor,  and  proposed  that  he  should  in  fhture  call  upon  him  at  his  (the 
plaintiffs)  residence.  The  plaintiff  then  wrote  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  January, 
and  Uie  defendant  wrote  the  reply,  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed.  He  explaiiied 
bis  letter  by  saying  that,  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  proposal  that  the  plaintiff  was  only 
to  call  when  sent  for,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  send  for  him  again,  and  there- 
fere  he  had  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  proposed  terms.  The  defendant  had  not 
retained  the  plaintiff  to  attend  his  son  ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Fry,  he  had  promised  to  give 
him  X20  if  he  could  so  far  cure  him  as  to  enable  him  (a  cripple)  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  street,  but  that  result  had  not  happened.  Mr.  "Fry  was  called,  and  proved 
tiiat  the  plaintiff  did  him  no  good ;  and  the  defendant's  son  said  he  had  promised  to 
give  the  plaintiff  £50  if  he  coidd  cure  him,  but  that  he  had  failed  to  do  so.  Eyidence 
was  also  given  to  show  that  S«.  6<f.  and  5«.  were  the  usual  charges  made  by  general 
practitioners,  sometimes  including  medicine,  which  in  this  instance  was  sepsrately 
paid  for  to  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr,  Chambera^  in  his  reply,  strongly  relied  on  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  parties,  as  amounting  to  an  admission  by  the  defendant 
that  he  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  gmnea  for  two  visits. 

Lord  CampMU  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  said,  he  thought  the  letters  read  were 
oondusive  as  to  the  liability  of  the  defendant  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for 
tiie  two  visits;  but  as  to  the  charges  for  attending  the  son  and  Fry,  his  Lordship 
thought  the  defendant  was  not  liable,  for  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  in  this  case 
the  i^aintifiF  was  not  to  be  paid  unless  he  cured  the  patients. 

The  jury  adopted  this  view  of  the  case^  and  found  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
fer  jess.— Timet,  July  UL 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

mday,  June  13, 1856. 

ON  M.  FETITJEAN'S  PROCESS  FOR  SILVERING  GLASS:  SOME 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  DIVIDED  GOLD. 

BT  PBOV.  VABADAT,  B.CX.,  F.B.S. 

M.  FmTTEAii's  process  consists  essentially  in  the  preparation  of  a  solution  con- 
tuning  oxide  of  silver,  ammonia,  nitric,  i^nd  tartaric  adds,  able  to  deposit  metallic 
silver  either  at  common  or  somewhat  elevated  temperatures;  and  in  the  right 
application  of  this  solution  to  glass,  either  in  the  form  of  plates  or  vessels.  1540 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  treated  with  955  grains  of  strong  solution  of 
amrnonia,  and  afterwards  with  7700  grains  of  water,  yields  a  solution,  to  which,, 
wliea  dear,  170  grains  of  tartaric  add,  dissolved  in  680  grains  of  water,  is  to  be 
added,  and  then  152  cubic  inches  more  of  water,  with  good  agitation.  When  the 
liquid  has  settled,  the  dear  part  is  to  be  poured  off ;  152  cubic  inches  of  water  to  be 
jidded  to  the  zeouuning  solid  matter,  that  as  much  may  be  dissdved  as  possible ;  and 
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the  clear  fluids  «e  be  pui  together  and  intsreased  by  thefcMher  MddHadii  of  6l  eMc 
inches  of  water.    This  is  the  silreHng  solution  Na  1 ;  a  second  fluid,  No.  a,  is  to 
be  prepared  in  tike  manaet,  with  this  difibrenoe,  that  the  tartaric  acid  Is  to  be 
do«bled  in  quantity.    The  apparatus  employed  for  the  siitering  of  glass  plate  ooli- 
sists  of  a  cast-iron  taUe  box,  eontaining  water  within,  and  a  set  of  gaS-bumeMi 
beaeath  to  heat  it:  tlie  upper  sur^soe  of  the  table  is  plaaed  and  set  truly  borikoMal 
by  a  lerel,  and  coyered  by  a  yarnished  oloth:  heat  is  applied  mntil  the  tempet^tttfe 
is  140°  Fah.    The  glass  is  well  cleaned,  first  wfth  a  doith;  afliet  which  a  plug  of 
cotton,  dipped  in  the  silvering  fluid  and  a  litde  poUshiag  pcywder,  is  carefully  passed 
orer  tike  surface  to  be  silTeted,  and  when  this  apptication  is  dry  it  ts  removed  by 
another  plug  of  cotton,  and  the  plate  obtslned  perfectly  dean.    The  glass  fs  Hbea 
laid  OB  the  table,  a  portion  of  the  siWeriBg  fluid  poured  on  to  the  surfhoe,  aad  tiiis 
spread  carefully  oyer  every  part  by  a  cylinder  of  india-rubber  stret'Ched  tipofi  wood 
which  has  preyioudy  been  cleaned  and  WBtted  ifith  t^  solution ;  in  tliis  manner  a 
perfect  wetting  of  the  surface  is  obtained,  and  all  air  bubbles,  &c.,  sve  remoyed. 
Then  more  fluid  is  poured  on  to  the  glass  untfl  it  is  covered  with  a  layer  about  the 
^th  of  an  inch  in  d^th,  which  easily  stands  upon  it,  and  in  t^t  state  its  tempera'- 
ture  is  allowed  to  rise.    In  about  ten  minutes  or  more  silver  begins  to  deposit  oti 
the  glass,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  oniform  opaque  coat,  having  a  greyish 
tint  on  the  upper  surface,  is  deposited.    After  a  certain  time  the  glass  employed  In 
the  illustration  was  pushed  to  tiie  edge  of  the  table,  Was  tHted  that  the  fluid  might 
be  poured  off",  was  washed  with  water,  and  tiien  was  exattised.    The  under  svirfhce 
presented  a  perfectly  brilliant  uRtallio  plate  of  high  reflective  poi^er,  as  high  as  any 
that  silver  can  attain  to ;  and  the  oeat  of  sflver,  though  thin,  was  so  strong  as  t^ 
sustain  handling,  and  so  firm  as  to  bear  polishing  on  the  back  to  any  degree^  by 
rubbing  with  the  hand  and  polishing  powder.    The  usual  course  in  practice,  how- 
ever, is,  when  the  first  stratum  of  fluid  is  exhausted,  to  remove  it,  and  apply  a  layer 
of  No.  3  solution  (  and  when  that  has  been  removed  and  the  glass  washed  aiid  dried, 
to  cover  the  back  surface  with  a  protective  coat  of  Uack  varnish.    When  the  form 
of  the  glass  varies,  simple  expedients  are  employed;  and  by  thdr  means  dther  con- 
cave or  convex,  or  corrugated  surfaces  are  silvered,  and  bottles  and  vases  are  coated 
internally.    It  is  easy  to  mend  an  injury  in  the  dlvering  of  a  plate,  and  two  or  three 
oases  of  repair  were  performed  on  the  table. 

The  proposed  advantages  of  the  process  are^— the  production  of  a  perf^  re- 
flecting surface;  the  ability  to  repair;  the  mercantile  economy  of  the  process  (the 
silver  in  a  square  yard  of  surface  is  worth  Is,  Sd.) ;  the  certainty,  simplicity,  and 
quickness  of  the  operation;  and,  above  all,  the  dismissd  of  the  u^e  <^  mercury.  In 
theory  the  prindples  of  the  process  justify  the  expectations,  and  in  practice  nothing 
as  yet  has  occurred  which  is  counter  to  them. 

With  r^ard  to  the  second  part  of  the  evening's  discourse,  the  ^akefr  said  he  had 
been  led  by  certain  connderations  to  seek  experimentally  for  some  effect  on  the  rays 
of  light,  by  bodies  which  when  in  small  quantities  had  strong  peculiar  action  upon 
it,  and  which  ako  oould  be  divided  into  plates  and  particles  so  thin  and  minute  as 
to  come  far  within  the  dimensions  of  an  undulation  of  light,  whilst  they  stfli  re- 
tained more  or  less  of  the  power  they  had  in  mass;  and  though  he  had  as  yet 
obtained  but  little  new  information,  he  considered  it  his  duty,  in  some  degree^  to 
report  progress  to  the  Members  of  the  Bcynl  Institution.  The  vibrations  of  light 
are,  for  the  violet  ray  59,570  in  an  inch,  and  for  the  red  fay  37,640  in  an  inch ;  it  is 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  vibration  of  the  ether*  which  is  by  hypothesis  supposed  to 
affect  the  eye,  but  the  relation  of  number  remains  the  same.  Now  a  leaf  of  gold  as 
supplied  by  the  mechanician  is  only  ^g^fe^y^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  so  that  7^  of 
these  leaves  might  be  placed  in  the  space  occupied  by  a  single  undulation  of  the  red 
ray,  and  5  in  the  space  occupied  by  a  videt  undulation.  Gold  of  this  thickness  and 
in  this  state  is  transparent,  transmitting  green  light,  wlnlst  yellow  light  is  reflecM; 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  also  that  some  is  absorbed,  as  happens  with  all 
ordinary  bodies.  When  gold  leaf  is  laid  \ipon  a  layer  <tf  water  on  glass,  the  water 
may  easily  be  removed,  and  solutions  be  substituted  for  it;  in  this  way  a  sdution  of 
dilorin&  or  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  may  be  employed  to  thin  the  film  df  gdd;  and 
as  the  latter  dissolves  the  other  metals  i^esent  in  the  gdd  (silver,  for  iMtanee^ 
whidi  chlorine  leaves  as  a  chlorideX  it  gives  a  pure  result;  and  bj  waahiDg  away 
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bj  the  procees  described  in  the  PkOattphioal  TrxmtaOiom  ifx  im^  p.  88^  As. 
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the  cjranide,  and  draining  and  drying  tha  Uwl  i«niftia»  of  irator,  the  iUa  is  Mfc 
attached  to  the  glass:  it  may  be  experimented  with,  though  in  a  state  of  extreifte 
tenoitf.  Examined  either  by  the  eiectrie  lamp,  or  the  solar  speobrom,  or  the  micM- 
soope,  this  film  was  apparently  continaoos  in  many  parts  wbere  its  tiiiekness  ooidd 
not  be  a  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  original  gold  leall  In  these  parts  gold 
appeared  as  a  yery  transparent 'thing,  reflecting  yelk>w  li^t  and  tvansmittiag  graen 
and  other  rays;  it  was  so  thin  that  it  probably  did  not  oooapy  mora  than  a 
hundredth  part  of  a  vibration  of  l^ht,  and  yet  theiie  was  no  pecnliar  efibct  pfodnoed. 
The  rays  of  the  spectrum  were  in  succession  sent  through  it;  a  part  of  aU  of  thttn 
was  either  stopped  or  tamed  back,  but  that  whic^  passed  through  was  unchanged  in 
it«  oharaoter,  whether  the  gold  plate  was  under  ordbiary  circamstances,  or  in  a  very- 
intense  magnetic  field  of  force. 

When  a  solution  of  gold  is  placed  in  an  atmoaphere  contaiDing  phosphortu  vapowr 
the  gold  is  reduced,  foniung  films  that  may  be  washed  and  plaoed  on  g^ass  without 
destroying  their  state  or  condition :  these  vary  from  extreme  thinness  to  the  thicfcs- 
ness  of  gold  leaf  or  more,  and  have  various  deg^rees  of  reflective  and  tbansmisslfe 
X>ower ;  they  are  of  great  variety  of  colour,  from  grey  to  gxeen,  b«it  they  are  Ubb  the 
gold  leaves  in  that  they  do  not  change  the  rays  <J  light. 

When  gold  wires  are  deflagrated  by  the  Leyden  discharge  upon  glass  plates, 
extreme  division  into  particles  is  efiboted,  and  deposits  are  product,  appearing,  by 
traaaraitted  light,  of  many  varietiee  of  colour,  amongst  which  are  ruby,  violet,  purple, 
green,  and  grey  tiatSi.  By  heat  many  of  these  are  changed  so  as  to  transmit  chiefly 
ruby  tints,  fetaining  always  the  reflectlT«  character  of  gold.  None  of  them  afibct 
any  partionlar  ray  selected  from  the  solar  spectrum,  so  as  to  change  its  character, 
otherwise  than  by  reflection  and  absorpHon ;  what  is  transmitted  still  remains  tiie 
same  ray.  When  gold  leaf  is  heated  on  glass,  the  heat  causes  its  retraction  and 
running  together.  To  common  observathm  the  gold  leaf  disappetirs,  and  but  Uttle 
light  is  then  reflected  or  stopped ;  but  if  pressure  by  a  polished  agate  convex  tfurfiioe  be 
applied  to  the  gold  in  such  places,  reflecdre  power  reappears  to  a  greater  or  smtdler 
degree,  and  green  light  is  again  transmitted.  Wfaeti  tiie  gold  films  by  phosphorus 
have  been  properly  heated,  pressure  has  the  same  eflbct  with  them. 

If  a  piece  of  clean  phosphorus  be  placed  bmteath  a  weak  gold  solution,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  phosphorus  be  a  clear  thick  film,  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  solu- 
tion of  that  substance  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  solution 
becomescolouredof  aruby  tint;  and  the  effect  goes  on  increasing,  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days.  At  times  the  liquid  appem  dear,  at  other  times  turbid.  As 
far  as  Mr.  Faraday  has  proceeded,  he  believes  this  fluid  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  colour- 
less transparent  liquid,  with  fine  particles  of  gold.  By  transmitted  light,  it  is  of  a 
fine  ruby  tint;  by  reflected  light  it  has  more  or  less  of  a  biDWn  yellOVr  colonr.  That 
it  is  merely  a  diffusion  of  fine  particles  is  shown  by  two  results:  the  first  is,  that  the 
fluid  being  left  long  enough  tbe  particles  settle  to  the  bottom;  the  second  is,  that 
whilst  it  is  coloured  or  turbid,  if  a  oone  of  tbe  sun's  rays  (or  that  firom  si  lamp  or 
candle  in  a  dark  room)  be  thrown  across  the  fluid  by  a  lens,  the  particles  are 'illu- 
minated, reflect  yellow  liffht,  and  become  visible^  not  as  independent  particles,  but 
as  a  doud.  Sometimes  a  liquid  which  has  deposited  much  of  its  gold,  remains  of  a 
faint  ruby  tint,  and,  to  the  ordinary  observation,  transparent;  but,  when  illuminated 
by  a  oone  of  rays,  the  suH^^ded  particles  show  their  presence  by  the  oimlescence, 
which  is  the  result  of  their  united  actioii.  The  settling  particles,  if  in  a  flask, 
appear  at  the  bottom,  like  a  lens  of  deep^edoured  fluid,  opaque  at  the  middle,  but 
deep  ruby  at  the  edges;  when  agitated  they  may  be  again  diilhsed  through  the 
liquid.  These  particles  tend  to  aggregate  into  larger  particles,  and  produce  other 
effects  of  colour.  It  is  found  that  beillng  gives  a  certain  degree  of  pennanence  to 
the  mby  state.  Many  saline  and  other  substances  affeot  this  ruby  fluid:  thus,  a 
few  drope  of  sdotion  of  common  salt  being  added,  the  whole  gradually  becomes  of  a 
videt  odour;  still  the  partides  are  only  in  suspension,  and,  when  illuminated  by  a 
lens^  are  a  golden  yellow  by  reflected  lightt  they  separate  now  much  more  rapidly 
and  perfectly  by  deposition  from  the  fluid  than  belbre.  Some  specimens,  however, 
of  the  fluid,  of  a  weak  purple  or  violet  colour,  remain  for  months  without  any 
appearanoe  of  settling,  so  that  the  particles  must  be  exceedingly  divided;  still  the 
rajs  of  tiie  sun,  or  even  of  a  candle  in  a  dark  room,  when  cdle^ed  by  a  lens,  will 
manifest  their  presence.  The  highest  powers  of  the  mlcroscone  have  not  as  yet 
rendered  visible  either  the  ruby  or  the  violet  partides  in  any  of  tnese  fluids. 

Glass  is  occasionally  cdoured  of  a  mby  tint  by  gold;  sudi  glass,  when  examined 
by  «  ray  of  li|^  and  a  leas,  giret  the  opalMoeM  eifect  desetibed  aboye,  whidi  ii^ 
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cates  the  existenoet  of  separate  particles— at  least,  such  has  been  the  case  with  all 
the  spedmens  Mr.  Faraday  has  examined.  It  becomes  a  question  whether  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  glass  and  liie  mby  fluids  described  is  not,  as  regards  colour,  alike.  At 
present,  he  belieres  they  are;  but  whether  the  gold  is  in  the  state  of  pure  metal,  or 
of  a  pompound,  he  has  yet  to  decide.  It  would  be  a  point  of  considerable  optical 
importance  if  tiiey  should  prove  to  be  metallic  gold ;  from  the  ef^ts  presented  when 
gold  wires  are  deflagrated  b^  the  Leyden  discharge  oTer  glass,  quartz,  mica,  and 
yellum,  and  the  deposits  subjected  to  heat,  pressure,  &c.,  he  inclines  to  belieTC  that 
they  are  pure  metal.    ^^______^____^____^_^^^^^___^__ 

DONATION  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  PHAHMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 
Mb.  William  Fboctbr,  jun^  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  our  Honorary  Members,  has 
sent  a  raluable  and  interesting  collection  of  indigenous  plants  and  medicinal 
substances,  as  a  donation  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society.  The  specimens  have  not 
yet  been  received,  but  are  announced  at  Liverpool.  Further  particulars  will  be 
publidied  when  they  have  been  examined  and  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  James  (Bognor)  states,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stoddart's  process  for  making  blue 
piU  (voL  XV.,  p.  823),  that  in  following  the  directions,  by  adding  *'  a  small  quantity 
of  water  to  the  mercury  and  liquorice  powder,"  after  trituration  for  two  hours,  tiie 
mercury  was  still  in  an  undivided  state;  but  by  the  addition  of  suflldent  water  to 
make  the  liquorice  powder  into  a  rather  stiff  paste^  it  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the 
mercury  was  "  killed*'  with  surprising  rapidity. 

M,  (Manchester)  (1.)  should  apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Sq. 
(2.)  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  any  person  usiog  the  title  of  ^*  Chemist  and  Druggist." 

E.  S.  A.  (Tonbridge). — ^The  newspaper  containing  the  advertisements  reared  to 
has  been  received.    The  person  is  not  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 

S.  W,  E.  (Lambeth). — Skeletons  of  leaves  are  obtained  by  maceration  in  water; 
and,  when  sufficiently  decomposed,  are  cleansed  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

W,  Cornish  (Brighton),  E.  W.  (Lynn).— It  is  in  a  forward  state;  but  there  is 
more  work  in  it  than  was  at  first  anticipated. 

T.  J7.  &  (Truro).— The  law  admits  of  no  evasion  by  the  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine 
with  syrups,  when  used  as  cordials,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  duty. 

H.  TT.  W.  (Birkenhead),  ExeeUior  (London).— Apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary* 
17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Botanica  (Maidstone). — ^In  competing  for  the  Botanical  Prize  the  plants  should  be 
arranged  according  to  the  conditions  published  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal^ 
p.  448. 

T,  D.  W.  (Liverpool).— All  stills  above  the  capad^  of  two  gallons  are  subject  to 
the  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  annum.  T.  D.  W.  should  write  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenue,  Somerset  House. 

B,  C,  B,  V. — (I.)  Methylated  spirit  is  applicable  in  the  preparation  of  strychnine. 
(2.)  The  subject  is  under  consideration. 

A  Member  (Clerkenwell).— The  specimens  are  appreciated. 

W.  G.  K.  (Market  Draytim.)— (1.)  Hardwich's  Photagraphie  ChamiMtry,  (2.)  Wh«i 
cod  liver  oil  is  described  as  colourless  and  tasteless,  the  terms  are  used  comparatively. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wood,  l^hton,  a  pamphlet  describing  the  **  Amau-^ 
thesimeier"  a  new  apparatus  for  the  administration  of  chloroform. 

ERRATA. 
In  the  July  number,  page  15,  line  30,  for  three  pounds  to  one  of  flowers,  read  one 
pound  to  three  of  flowers.  Page  1 7,  line  10,  for  described,  read  undescribed.  Page 
24,  line  6  from  top,  for  1.500,  read  1.850.  Page  26,  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  for 
toxologist,  read  toxicologist.  VoL  xv.,  page  582,  line  21, /or  PUot,  read  Pilate.  F6r 
the  errata  in  the  List  of  Members  see  the  cover. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  SiaxH,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
Ibgton  Street.    Other  communioations  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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Some  typographical 'erron  occurred  in  the  list  last  month,  which  are 
corrected  in  this  number.  The  accident  arose  from  the  re-opening  of  the  list 
after  it  had  been  finally  corrected,  for  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  aboat 
thhrty  Members,  who  sent  thor  sabscriptions  at  the  last  moment.  It  was 
necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  disarrange  the  type  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  in  so  doing,  some  of  the  figures  were  misplaoed. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

Tbb  two  pages,  71  and  72,  are  to  be  sobstltated  for  the  corresponding  leaf, 
and  the  page  of  Errata  stitched  in  at  the  end  of  the  list. 
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Brooks,  Charle8--^or  Southwell  read  SoutiiTille. 
Foulger,  Samnel^/or  1832  read  1842 
Henley,  John  C— /or  1853  read  1842. 
OakleV,  George  Yf.—dOe  No.  of  Certificate  218 ;  and 
Mamford,  George— ^^  No.  of  Certificate  218 
Russell,  Charles,  J.  li.— /or  1848  read  1853 
Sandford,  George  W.^for  1853  read  1843 
Schacht,  W.— ^  1843  read  1853 
Simmonds,  Joseph— /or  1842  read  1852 
Steer,  Philip  R.-/or  1852  read  1842 
Bragg,  William  B.—far  1842  read  1853 
Brafley,  Charles  H.— /or  1853  rscuf  1842 
Burgess,  William— yor  Dover  read  Northwich,  1851 
Conacher,  David,  No.  of  Certificate,  185. 
Goddard,  H.  E,—for  1816  read  1845 
Hooker,  Thomas  £.— No.  of  Certificate,  13 
Remhardt,  Johaan  C,—far  1854  read  1845 
Rimmington,  Felix  M.--/b^  18^4  read  1842 
Schacht,  Frederic  G.— No.  of  Certificate,  2 
Sumner,  William— /ur  1852  read  1855 
Sumner,  John— /or  1855  read  1852 
Turner,  John  A,— for  1845  read  1848 
Wearing,  William— /or  1842  read  1853 
Weaver,  Frederic— />r  1853  read  1842 
Webster,  Samuel  R.— /or  1853  read  1852 
Webster,  Edwm  P.— /or  1852  read  1853 
Welch,  Charles— /or  1844  read  1853 
Weller,  Georoe— /or  1853  read  1844 
Wellington,  fYederick  G.  N.~^  1842  read  1850 
Wellington,  James  Martin — ineert  1842 
For  Crassley,  Joseph,  read  Croosbj 
For  Pninlan,  Josepn,  read  Quinlan 
Fof<rhompson,  George  R.,  read  Thompson,  John  R. 
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ASSOCIATE  ADMTTTED  BEFORE  THE  1st  JULY,  1842. 
Jenner,  W.  Messenger ^ Sandgate. 
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Grow,  Alexander  WoWerhampton 

Graj,  Alexander  F Edinburffli 

Gray,  John  Cupar,  Angns 

Gray,  WiUiam RoUiwell 

Greaves,  Abraham  Ironyille 

Greaves,  John Bakewell 

Greaves,  William Leeds 

Greaves,  Richard ^P^^ 

Green,  Robert  Poynton Witham 

Grreen,  Greorge Selby 

Green,  John Birkenhead 

Green,  William  M Liverpool 

Green,  William    Bath 

Green,  James   Droitwich 

Greenouffh,  George Manchester 

Greenwell,  Williimi  C Newcastle 

Greenwood,  John Harrogate 

Gre|;ory,  Edward  James Cheltenham 

Greiff,  William Glasgow 

GrifiSth,  Robert   Carnarvon 

Griffith,  Charles  Weston-super-Mare 

Griffith,  Richard Slough 

Griffiths,  John Manchester 

Griffiths,  John  Narberth 

Griffiths,  William Swansea 

^Grindley,  Robert  D Chester 

Groom,  WiUiam  Bishop Liverpool 

Grounds,  George  Field  Bishop  Stortfiwd 

Grounds,  Ambrose  Ludlow 

Groves,  Simon Blandford 

Groves,  Wellington  E A..Blandford 

Groves,  Thomas  Bennett Weymouth 

Groves,  Edward  Hanunersmith 

Grundy,  Edwin licnton 

Gulliver,  Walker  Job Lutterworth 

Gundiy,  Williiun Bristol 

Gunner,  Greorge  Winchester 

Gumell,  Thomas Dartford 

Guy,  Guy Helstone 

Gwatldn,  James  Thomas Brighton 

Gwillim,  John  Cole Newport,  Monmouth 

Hadfield,  John Congleton 

Hadfield,  William    Congleton 

Hadfield,  WUliam  F Newark 

Hadfield,  Etederick  B Bur^  St.  Edmunds 

Ha^ley,  William  lliomas Bminster 

Haigh,  Joseph Leeds 

Haines,  John  Jenkins Brommprove 

Hale,  Jacob  H Bristol 

Hall,  Joseph Salford 

Hall,  Thomas   Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Hall,  Thomas  Slocombe Truro 

Hall,  John  Ridiard Canterbury 
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Hall,  Richard  Brecon 

Hall,  Henry  R.  p Hull 

Hall,  Robert Stamford 

Hall,  George Huddersfield 

Hall,  John  Dean Wjcombe 

Hall,  John  Eaton. Southampton 

Hall,  Thomas   Grantham 

Hallam,  £dward  A^bridge 

Hallsworth,  Thomas    Manchester 

Ham,  Charles  H.. Exeter 

Ham,  John  Nether  Stowey 

Hambrook,  Odden  Dover 

Hamer,  John Manchester 

Hamilton,  Julius  ', Poole 

Hammon,  Richard  Folkestone 

Handley,  John Wakefield 

Hardie,  James  Dundee 

Harding,  James  John Sudbury 

Hardman,  Thomas  B Liverpool 

Hare,  Josiah  WiUiam Harleston 

Hargreayes,  Henry Oldham 

Harold,  William Battle 

Harper,  Henry  Leamington 

Harrington,  Richard  B Rayleigh 

Harrington,  Arthur ; Rochford 

Harris,  William  Harry   ..,,, Northampton 

Harris,  Daniel  Roteley   Ware 

Harris,  Joshua Wolverton 

Harrison,  Thomas    Leeds 

Harrison,  Thomas    Bradford 

Harrison,  James  Parker Carlisle 

Hart,  James Bolton 

Hart,  Hugh Glasgow 

Hart  Georee  William Hull 

Hartlanid,  James '. Bristol 

Hartley,  Robert  Manchester 

Hartshorn,  Williiun  H.   Ironbridge 

Hartshorn,  Henry   Lronbridge 

Hartshorn,  Thomas .Ironbridge 

Harvey,  Thomas Leeds 

Harwood,  John    ,..,., Putney 

Haselar,  Albert    Cranbrook 

Hatfull,  Robert    •. Deptford 

Hattersley,  John Barton-on-Hnmber 

Hawkins,  Henry  Ford.A Rugeley 

Haydon,  Frederick  Walter FordingbridM 

Haydon,  Henry  William DawliA 

Hayman,  Alfred Neath 

Hayward,  William  G Reading 

Hayward,  Edward  Ipswich 

Hayward,  Charles   l&nchester 

Hazell,  Robert  W.  Maidstone 

Head,  John  Lewes 

Headley,  Morris  BridUngton  Quay 

Heald,  William    Sleaford 
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THE  ADULTERATION  OP  FOOD,  DRUGS,  &c.— RESULT  OP  THE 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY. 

When  any  flagrant  abases  are  bronght  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the 
public,  there  is  no  lack  of  suggestions  for  their  removal.  To  amateurs  and 
superficial  obseryers  this  may  appear  to  be  attended  with  little  difficulty,  for 
what  can  be  more  easy  than  the  application  of  the  antidote  when  the  presence 
of  a  poison  is  proved  and  its  nature  understood? — ^for  example,  the  prevalence 
of  fraud  and  adulteration  having  been  demonstrated,  and  numerous  iUustrationa 

Eublished,  what  difficulty  can  there  be  in  framing  an  Act  of  Parliament  prohi- 
iting  such  practices,  and  inflicting  penalties  on  all  offenders  ? 

Practical  men — those  who  have  had  personal  experience  in  the  several 
branches*of  business  in  which  the  frauds  in  question  prevail,  are  1^  sanguine  as 
to  the  result  of  the  proposed  legislation.  This  may  arise  in  part  from  the  fact, 
that  habit  reconciles  the  mind  to  the  conventionalities  of  each  trade  or  business, 
and  thus  abuses  may  pass  unobserved,  which,  to  a  fresh  eye,  appear  intolerable; 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  only  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  machinery  and  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome. 

The  public  may  be  classified  under  two  heads  or  opposing  elements,  namely, 
buyers  and  sellers,  who  are  engaged  in  playing  th^  game  of  *' diamond  cut 
diamond"  with  each  other.  The  buyer  delights  in  getting  anything  that  is 
ch^p,  but  when  he  finds  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon,  he  naturtdly  feels 
indignant,  complains  of  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  and  suggests  a  severe  and 
effective  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  tne  public  at  large 
from  such  annoyance.  But,  although  a  buyer  in  this  instance,  he  is  in  his  own 
particular  business  a  seller;  and  whHe  he  desires  to  deal  honestly,  and  has  no 
wish  to  shrink  from  any  restrictions  which  may  seem  fair  and  desirable  for  the 
general  suppression  of  fraud,  he  finds  that  the  law  which  he  has  framed  for  his 
neighbour  would  recoil  most  injuriously  on  himself;  that  however  innocent  he 
mi^t  be,  he  would  be  liable,  under  sudi  a  law,  to  punishment  for  the  offences 
of  others ;  that  the  restrictions  would  interfere  with  some  portion  of  his  legiti- 
mate trade  in  a  manner  not  contemplated  ,by  himself  or  desirable  for  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

In  this  struggle  between  buyer  and  seller,  the  perplexity  of  which  is  brought 
home  to  the  amphibious  portion  of  the  community — ^that  is  to  say,  those  ^o 
are  in  both  capacities — the  appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature,  resulting  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  investigate  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  most  active  promoters  of  this  movement  were 
persons  not  in  trade,  and  consec^uently  not  acquainted  with  all  the  practical 
difficulties  attending  the  undertaking.  But  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
has  been  watched  with  much  interest  and  sincere  hopes  for  its  success  by  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  commercial  community  in  general.  The  conflicting 
nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  various  remedies  proposed,  have  appeared  in 
the  abstracts  which  we  have  given  firom  time  to  tune;  and  the  final  report  of 
the  Committee  is  published  entire  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

By  the  most  enthusiastic  promoters  of  the  crusade,  the  report  is  not  considered 
sufficiently  definite  and  conclusive.  The  propositions  which  it  contains  are  not 
of  that  sweeping  character  which  was  desired,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  question 
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are  placed  in  juxtapomtion,  in  suck  a  mamer  as  to  show  tbnt  it  is  not  so  eas^jr  to 
put  an  extinguiiker  on  the  evils  complained  of,  as  aome  persons  seem  to  ima|^e. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  tenor  of  the  questions  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
inquiry  during  its  progress,  that  the  Committee  were  not  prepared  In  the  first 
instance  for  so  formidable  a  task  as  they  found  it  to  be,  and  that  the  information 
elicited  modified  considerably  the  preconceived  notions  originally  entertained. 
We  consider  this  to  be  a  favourable  feature  in  the  Report,  as  it  denotes  impar- 
tiality, and  a  disposition  to  rdy  rather  on  facts  than  on  theories.    The  Com- 
Buttee  very  pr<^>erly  recognise  the  distinction  between  fraudulent  adultemdon 
or  substitution,  and  the  conventional  mixture  of  substaaces  for  some  avowed 
object,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  purchaser.    The  sale  of  articles 
of  inferior  quality  at  a  proportionate  price,  is  shown  to  be  unavoidable  and 
diatinot  from  culpable  sophisticaUon,  and  the  importation  of  inferior  or  partiaUj 
damaged  drugs  la  also  sanctioned,  for  reasons  which  are  elearlj^  slated  in  im 
Beport    These  points  being  conceded,  the  question  is  reduced  into  a  narrow 
eompasi.    The  tneoretical  aspirations  for  absolitts  FUBrrr  are  thrown  aside, 
and  the  objects  oontem^ated  in  ike  proposed  legislation  nuty  be  briefly  stated 
to  be  the  exposure  of  adulteration  by  the  aid  of  scienoe  and  improved  edtucation, 
the  summary  punishment  of  persons  convicted  oi  fraud,  the  supervisioB  of  tiiese 
matters  by  certain  puUic  bodies  invested  with  the  requisite  powers,  and  the 
introduction  <if  suck  precautionary  regulations  as  may  be  found  practicable 
with  leffard  to  the  sale  of  poisons.    The  Coaunittce  also  reconunend  the  repeal 
of  the  law  imposing  a  duty  on  patent  mecBcines,  wkick  has  lor,  many  yean 
disgraced  the  statute-book,  by  giving  the  Government  a  share  in  the  iU-gotten 
gains  of  quacks  and  impostors,  and  tiins  lending  the  shadow  of  a  doak  to 
mpoaition. 

A  subject  which  appears  to  have  occasioned  much  discussion  and  no  little 
perplexity,  is  the  adulteration  of  bread,  and  ^*  the  Conmnttee  have  given  the 
provisions  of  the  Bread  Act  in  some  detail,  because  it  seems  to  them  to  comprise 
tamdk  that  niay  be  useful  in  framing  a  measure  applicable  to  adulterations 
generally.*'  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  workmg  of  this  Act  whk^  is 
deserving  of  notice.  The  Act  imposes  the  most  severe  and  positive  restrictiona 
as  to  the  use  of  alum ;  not  only  is  the  mixing  of  alum  and  other  in^^re^ents 
witii  flour  or  bread  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  £20,  but  the  premises  of  a 
baker  are  liable  to  mspection  under  search  warrant,  and  even  the  possessioB  of 
any  forbidden  ingredient  is  an  offence  puniAable  bv  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Yet  in  spite  of  tms  iron  grasp  of  the  law,  which  in  theory  seems  to  leave  iJie 
oolprit  no  means  of  escape,  it  was  proved  befisre  the  Committee  tikat  the  custom 
of  mixing  alum  with  bread  is  almost  universal.  K^  therefore,  the  Bread  Law  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  legislaticm,  and  a  general  Act  of  Pariiament  were 
to  be  flramed  after  tliat  model,  and  with  ike  eame  resuHj  the  word  osirvxirs  would 
soon  be  expunged  firom  the  English  dictionary.  Hie  difference  of  opmion 
amon^r  the  scientific  witnesses  as  to  the  effect  g£  alum  on  the  health,  and  the 
slate  m  whidi  it  exists  in  bread,  shows  the  necesoty  for  a  further  investigation 
of  the  subjeet.  ^  We  quite  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  opinion  that  tiie 
experienee  derived  from  the  Bread  Act  will  be  useful — not,  nowever,  as  a 
piodel  for  imitation,  but  as  the  type  of  a  species  of  l^^lation  ^  more  honowed 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 

In  tracing  the  cause  of  failure  in  tins  instance,  we  are  led  to  oonrider 
the  general  principles  which  should  be  obsenred  in  frtuning  sudi  a  law.  There 
is  no  mistake  greater  than  that  of  supposing  that  an  Act  of  Pariiament  wiD  be 
operative  in  proportion  to  its  severity,  the  complication  of  its  maehinerT,  and 
the  excessive  amount  of  the  penalties.  A  moderate  penalty^  with  fheiHty  of 
detection,  and  an  inexpensive  mode  of  summary  convictiott,  wOl  be  fbund  more 
efficaeioas  than  the  most  terrible  punaAment,  hedged  about  with  the  expense 
and  cireumlocution  of  a  court  of  law,  and  the  odram  of  ''bmking  a  fly  npon 
tkewked.**    A  baker  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  AC,  or  six  months^  impiiMnmeDl, 
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for  haying  in  his  possession  a  crystal  of  alum.  The  law  jumps  to  the  condosion 
ibat  he  has  it  for  an  nol&wM  purpose.  But  hov  is  a  couTiction  to  be  obtunod? 
By  seaveh  wavfaat,  which  a  magistrate  has  the  power  to  grant,  upon  grounds  of 
aoflpidbn  beh^  shown.  And  b^r  what  means  is  such  primd  facie  evidence 
prooarabte?^  By  the  aid^ of  spies  in  his  service,  living  upon  his  pay,  and  bribed 
to  bttfemy  him*  Ss^posiDg  the  spy  to  be  found,  where  is  the  prosecutor? 
Few  penMMM  would  UMur  lihe  expense  and  odium  of  hunting  down  a  bakex^ 
sendiag  him  to  prison,  and  his  family  to  the  workhouse,  because  he  had  « 
packet  of  ahim  o»  his  premises.  Yet  such  is^  the  state  of  the  law,  that  if  it  were 
to  he  carried  into  efieot,  almost  erenr  baker  in  the  kingdom  would  be  in  gaoL 
f^roceedinff  against  a  baker  for  setting  adulterated  bread,  would  not  have  the 
anna  seramanee  of  pergecutioa ;  but  the  fees  to  counsel  and  chemical  witnesses^ 
witii  oAer  expenses  of  the  suit,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  gratification  of 
panishing  a  baker  would  be  w<Nrth.  Any  person  who  could  afford  to  take  sux^ 
paoeeedingB  would  prefer  ehanging  his  baker,  and  the  poor  have  no  redress. 

IVom  t£is  Tiew  of  the  question,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  objects  to  be  desired 
im  the  proposed  new  law,  are  moderate  penalties,  a  summary  conviction,  and  a 
paUic  pcvseentor,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  ohemical  ini^ectors,  and  acting  under 
the  authority  of  a  public  Board  or  Boards,  as  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee.    Every  precaution  ^loold  be  taken  to  confine  the  operation  of  the 
law  to  partiea  who  are  the  real  ofienders,  and  not  to  involve  in  disgrace  and 
pnaishment  those  who  may  be  in  fact  the  dupes  and  victims  of  others.    Evi- 
doace  of  a  guilty  knowledge,  either  positive  or  inferential,  should  be  required  im 
efrory  eafle  belbve  oenvietion.    This  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  consider^ 
able  difl&eultv,  but  the  laws  are  made  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and  il 
were  better  tnat  rogues  should  sometimes  escape,  if  their  punishment  could  onfy 
be  eifeded  bvinchidiBg  the  guthyand  the  innocent  m  the  same  category^ 
CHmsideriBg  the  number  of  hsaras  through  which  commodities,  whether  EiritiSa 
or  foreign,  pass,  during  their  progress  from  the  original  producer  to  the  con- 
avner,  the  several  purposes  m  which  they  are  requirea,   the  variations  hi 
quality  and  mode  of  preparation  suitable  for  different  purposes,  and  the  natural 
influence  of  eompetition  on  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  articles  for 
vlddh  a  demand  existSk  it  must  bid  obvious  that  no  law  which  human  ingenuity 
oonld  uivent  woold  seoure  the  public  agunst  the  possibility  of  imposition,  and 
thet  to  a  certain  extent  the  responsibility  must  be  snared  between  the  buyer  and 
the  setter.    Of  this  the  Committee  appear  to  be  fully  sensible,  but  the  object  of 
their  reoommendations  appears  to  be  to  furnish  to  the  honest  portion  of  the 
publio  the  best  means  of  proteetion  which  the  law  is  capable  of  am>rding  against 
the  evils  of  systematio  fraud  and  culpable  knorance.    If  the  measure  proposed 
should  be  lo4md  ioiufficient,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  step  in  the  ri^ht  direction^ 
and  experienoe  will  &tate  the  amendments  required.  *  Hasty  le^^tion  on  a 
sobyect  attended  with  so  much  difficulty,  would  be  improper  ana  ii\judicioas, 
and  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  yerj  severe  and  sweeping  measure  would  in  aU 
pfobability  defeat  its  own  object,  bv  extending  the  field  of  (^position,  and 
mvohnBg  the  OMstion  in  greater  hitricaey.    Every  practical  means  should  be 
adopted  to  fteuitate  l^e  exposure  and  punishment  or  fhiud  wherever  it  is  found 
to  exist    Examples  may  be  found  in  high  places.    The  Government  takes  a  vote 
of  money  firam  ttie  House  of  G<mimons  for  a  specific  object,  and  appropriatea  a 
portion  of  it  (if  there  happen  to  be  an  overplus)  to  some  other  object  for  which 
the  Hense  of  Commons  would  notknowinglj  have  granted  the  vote.    A  grocei 
lecmes  a  sum  of  money  flrom  a  customer  fbr  a  specific  object  (a  pound  of 
eoffise),  and  he  appropriates  a  porH<»  of  it  to  chicory  and  other  inmcuentSi  fi)C 
vhieh  the  cnatocBer  would  net  knowingly  have  given  the  money.    Unqueation- 
ahly  the  pvtiaa  proved  guAty  ef  sueh  pnuctioee  ought  to  be  punished^ 
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A  LICENCE  IN  PHARMACY. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  persons  often  arriye  at  the  same  result  by  vexy 
different  means.  Early  in  the  year  1841  the  Pharmaceutical  Sociefy  was 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  into  one  body  all  the  Chemists  and 
Dmegists  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  and  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  uniform  system  of  education  as  should  ensure  to  the  profession 
and  die  public  the  safest  and  most  efficient  administration  of  medicine.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan  that,  in  future,  all  Chemists  dispensing  medi- 
cines shoiud  be  licensed  as  in  fVance,  Glennany,  and  other  civilized  nations,  and 
that  save  and  except  those  who  had  already  entered  the  trade,  no  person  should 
receive  a  licence  in  Pharmacy  without  previously  passing  an  examination.  To 
6u»litate  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  reformation,  a  course  of  education 
was  prescribed,  schools  of  Pharmacy  established,  and  the  lamp  of  knowledge 
was  Ignited  both  in  London  and  in  the  leading  provincial  towns.  Eminent  pro- 
fessors were  retained,  a  fioard  of  Examiners  appointed,  a  library  and  museum, 
lecture-room,  and  other  requisites  provided,  and  everything  was  done  which 
coidd  be  effected  under  the  voluntary  system,  to  draw  mto  the  focus  of 
education  and  proficiency  the  rising  generation  of  Apprentices  who  were 
destined  to  shine  in  days  to  come  as  a  superior  race  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 
In  a  detailed  outline  of  the  Association,  published  in  May,  1 841,  it  was  stated, 
"  The  organization  of  a  judicious  plan  in  the  form  of  a  private  Sodety,  will,  if 
conducted  with  energy  and  perseverance,  become  the  groundwork  of  that  reform 
which  tiie  welfare  of  the  pubHc  requires ;  the  Medical  Profession  in  seneral  will 
derive  advantage  from  the  increaseid  respectability  and  competence  of  those  who 
prepare  their  prescriptions ;  and  the  support  of  Government  in  completing  the 
success  of  the  measure  may  reasonably  be  expected." 

Some  of  the  leadinff  members  of  the  medical  profession,  approving  of  the 
object  contemplated,  luthough  not  at  first  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  gave  the 
Society  their  sanction,  and  watched  its  progress  with  interest,  occasionally 
attending  the  scientific  meetings  and  contributing  papers  which  were  published 
in  the  Transactions. 

The  public  paid  no  attention  to  these  proceedings,  the  press  vied  with  the 
public  m  quietness  on  the  subject,  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted, 
Dut  beyond  this,  neither  the  Secretary  of  State  nor  Uie  House  of  Commons 
evinced  any  disposition  to  assist  or  interfere.  Petitions  were  presented  to 
Parliament  and  laid  on  the  table,  appeals  were  made  to  influential  members, 
and  politely  acknowledged,  and  for  a  long  time  the  movement  was  not  recog- 
nizea  as  one  in  which  the  public  interest  was  in  any  wav  concerned.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  class  question,  tending  towards  a  monopoly,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  exclusive  privileges  by  the  parties  who  were  exerting  themselves  m  the 
matter,  and  such  innowitions,  as  they  are  termed,  are  usually  resisted,  or  at 
all  events  viewed  with  some  degree  of  jealousy,  as  an  interference  with  free  trade. 

When  the  Phannacy  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  it  was  originaUy 
framed,  on  the  principle  above  mentioned,  as  a  general  measure  for  the  regis- 
tration of  aU  Chemists  and  Druggists,  prohibiting  any  person  not  so  registered 
from  carrying  on  the  business,  and  requiring  Si  future  Chemists  to  oe  ex- 
amined pnor  to  registration.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  licence  in  Phannacy.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  objected  to  so  sweeping  a  measure,  and  in  the  Select 
Committee  the  Bill  was  considerably  pared  down.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
was  invested  with  some  additional  powers,  certain  honorary  tities  were  con- 
ferred on  its  membm,  but  no  interference  with  finee  trade  in  drugs  and  poisons 
was  perniitted,  provided  always  that  unregistered  persons  availing  themsmves  of 
this  laxity,  did  not  assume  the  names,  tiUes,  ftc,  conferred  by  the  Act  upon 
r^stered  Pharmaceutists.  Aimed  with  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Act, 
although  not  possessed  of  the  extended  powers  originally  sought,  the  Society 
has  stMdily  progressed,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  has  acquired  additions 
weight  and  influence. 
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Times,  Aug.  25,  1856. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  portion  of 
common  sense  to  understand  how  im- 
portant an  ingredient  of  medical  success 
the  purity  of  drugs  must  be.  Drugs  are 
the  executive  of  the  medical  man,  and 
therefore  with  bad  or  inefficient  drugs 
he  acts  like  a  paralyzed  man,  whose 
limbs  refuse  to  obey  him.  The  Phy- 
sician may  have  the  most  exact  idea  in 
his  own  head  of  the  amount  of  drug 
power  which  he  wants  to  apply  to  the 
patient's  disease,  but  if  his  drug  deceives 
him,  and  contains  less  of  this  virtue  than 
it  professes  to  do,  and  perhaps  even  that 
injured  by  some  foreign  admixture,  his 
whole  estimate  is  afifected,  and  the  pro- 
cess becomes  a  piece  of  guess-work. 


Becent  disdoflures  respectinj;  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drags  have  opened 
the.  eyes  of  the  public ;  the  mcompetence  of  many  of  the  persons  who  (Mai  in 
dangerous  substances  has  been  discussed ;  several  cases  of  poisoning  have  oc- 
curred, illustrating  in  a  forcible  manner  the  laxity  of  the  law,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  life  which  resuUs  from  free  trade  in  poisons  by  uneducated  persons. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal  in  juxtaposition 
with  one  firom  a  leading  article  in  the  THmes  of  last  week : — 

PftarmaceuticalJoumal,  Nov^y  1841. 

The  Physician  undergoes  an  expensive 
and  laborious  education — he  devotes 
much  time  to  pathological  research — ^he 
carefully  observes  the  effect  of  remedies, 
and  calculates  to  a  fhustion  the  dose 
which  his  experience  leads  him  to  pre- 
scribe. He  is  perplexed  with  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  effect  of  his  prescription, 
and  may  probably  trace  it  to  the  variable 
quality  of  the  dnigs,  but  here  his  power 
terminates.  Unless  he  will  collect,  pre- 
pare, and  compound  all  the  ingredients 
which  he  orders,  or  can  ensure  the  co- 
operation of  the  dispenser,  his  efforts 
must  inevitably  prove  abortive,  and  his 
credit  is  of  necessity  in  danger,  on  ac- 
count of  circumstances  not  under  his 
control 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  passages  above  quoted  are  in  substance  identical, 
although  the  remarks  of  our  contemporary  are  more  forcibly  expressed. 

The  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  prudence  of  the  public 
is  contained  in  the  evidence  of  the  apprentice-boy,  who,  having  sold  to  a 
woman  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  arsenic  to  kill  fleas,  stated  before  the  coroner, 
^*  Mercury  and  arsenic  are  the  same  thing ;''  and  in  answer  to  the  question  how 
much  arsenic  will  kill  an  adult,  replied,  *^  A  teaspoobful.^^  That  boy  is  a  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  this  laconic  display  of 
artless  simplicity  is  more  eloquent  than  a  volume  of  arguments  founded  on  un- 
disputed facts.  There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  this  specimen  of  a  dealer 
in  poisons.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  con- 
▼ince  the  public,  the  profession,  and  the  liCgislature,  that  there  exists  in  the 
country  a  numerous  class  of  persons  of  whom  Peter  Reddin  is  the  type,  but  we 
have  never  succeeded  in  finding  words  so  expressive  and  convincing  as  the  simple 
statement  of  the  boy  himselj^  "  Arsenic  and  mercury  are  the  same  thing" — 
— "  A  teaspoonful  of  arsenic  will  kill  an  adult." 

The  suggestions  offered  for  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  and  checking  the 
adulteration  of  drugs,  bring  us  back  to  the  original  proposition — a  licence  in 
Pharmacy.    We  again  quote  from  the  l^mes  of  August  25th  : — 

**  For  some  system  of  licensing  Chemists  there  is  unanimous  authority,  and  the 
sad  details  of  the  case  at  Bolton,  which  we  publish  elsewhere,  furnish  additional 
proof  of  the  occasional  ignorance  of  Chemists.  A  licence  given  upon  adequate 
examination  by  a  suitable  Board  would  secure  an  improvement  in  the  Chemist's 
professional  knowledge,  and  this  would  give  him  a  greater  power  of  detecting 
adulteration  in  the  drugs  sent  him  for  purchase.  At  present  he  is  half  deceiving 
and  half  deceived.  With  an  Analytical  Board  appointed  by  Government  to  test 
imported  drugs— another  step  which  most  of  the  evidence  favours— the  public 
would  have  a  much  improved  security  against  this  evil ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  notice  that,  even  previous  to  all  legislative  change,  the  work  of 
reform  bad  begun  f^om  within,  in  the  improved  character  and  public  spirit  of  the 
ehemical  profession  itself." 
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Om  thiB  wtbject  to  CammHtee  obwrte  in  tiicb  Bcpoit : 

''<ne  ^eilSon  of  lioenco,  however,  may  peifaape  be  propetly  deferred  till  it  l)e 
mm  huw  far  the  eftirts  of  the  Huaniaceiitical  Society  snd  a  more  general  system  of 
JBHwrtiwi  may  prove  snooefliftiL^ 

We  quite  agree  in  the  o^nion  that  such  a  measnie  ought  not  to  he  haafily 
adopted^  »» the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  lioenoe  should  be  granted 
require  serious  consideration ;  but  ive  defer  our  remarks  on  tiib  subject  untQ  a 
future  occasion.  

CRUEL  EXFE&IMEKT& 

Tte  name  of  Orffla  will  always  be  associated  with  the  sdence  of  Tozioolojgy. 
It  was  the  busmess  of  his  life  to  investicate  ihe  chemical  and  physiological 
action  of  poisons,  to  note  the  symptoms,  uie  variations  in  the  effect  aooordii^ 
toihe  dose  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  administered,  the  antidotes^ 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  most  efficacious  in  cases  of  poisoning.  The  fiNte 
elicited  in  the  course  of  these  researches  az«  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  num- 
kind  among  the  ardiives  of  Science. 

Professor  Christiaon  and  Dr.  Taylor,  in  cur  own  country,  have  devoted  to 
liiBit  subject  liieir  espedid  attention,  and  thdr  works  are  referred  to  in  our 
oonrts  of  law  and  on  the  Continent  among  the  highest  authorities  in  Toxicology. 
Much  of  the  information  contained  in  such  works  is  derived  from  the  hiBtoty  of 
caaes  of  accidental  or  criminal  poisoning,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
ndnntely  investigated  and  carefmly  recorded.    J^ut  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
in  these  cases  that  the  evidence  is  incomplete,  the  description  of  the  symptoms 
l^  non-professional  witnesses  is  confused  and  contradictory,  doubts  exist  as  to 
the  quantity  of  poison  administered,  the  delicacy  of  the  tests,  the  modification 
of  the  effects  and  appearances  b^  the  matters  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
To  dear  tip  these  doubts  expenments  are  necessary,  and  a  certun  amount  of 
ernelty  to  animals  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  and  those  animals  are  usually 
adected  which,  in  regard  to  physiology,  constitution,  and  their  ibod,  moat 
nearly  resemble  the  human  spedes.    In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  name 
of  Orfila  was  the  first  that  occurred  to  us,  because  we  believe  that  he  carried 
liiis  kind  of  research  further  than  almost  any  other  person,  and  displayed  the 
matest  amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  mode  of  conducting  his  experiments,  and  in 
uie  deductions  at  which  he  arrived.    He  sometimes  performed  experiments  of 
this  kind  in  the  lecture-room,  to  illustrate  the  subjects  under  aiscussion,  a 
practice  for  which  the  plea  of  necessity  cannot  be  urged,  as  the  &cts  having 
oeen  already  established,  a  repetition  of  the  torture  could  serve  no  good  purpose. 
In  eome  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  animab  were  literally  cut  to  pieces 
alive,  for  the  puipose  of  tradng  tiie  course  of  the  nerves,  and  ascertaining 
various  &cts  relating  to  the  degree  of  sensation  in  different  parts,  and  other 
ftmctions  of  the  animal  economy.    In  reading  the  records  of  such  operations^ 
with  the  matter-of-fact  comments  on  tiie  behaviour  of  the  victim  whose  spinal 
nerves  are  under  investigation,  or  whose  intestines  are  partially  removed  for 
the  performanoe  of  some  speculative  operation,  we  are  led  to  Uie  belief  that  the 
hiint  of  witnessing  torture  must  blunt  the  feelings    Enthusiasm  for  science,  and 
the  desire  to  trace  out  some  important  fiust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  may  in 
aome  instances  overcome  every  other  consideration ;  those  who  firequently  carry 
on  these  researches  become  more  or  less  callous,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  pa^  no  regard  to  the  feelings  of  tiie  animal,  as  the  Spanish  ladies,  from 
the  force  of  habit,  witness  the  sanguinary  and  mortal  conflicts  of  the  bullfight,  not 
only  without  a  shudder,  but  even  with  enthusiasm  and  delight.    The  sight  of 
blood  causes  some  persons  to  fiunt,  and  it  not  unfi:equently  hwpens  that  medical 
students,  on  witnessing  the  first  surgical  operation,  are  earned  fiiinting  out  of 
the  theatre,  or  obliged  to  hurry  away  to  save  themselves  firom  this  exposure. 
By  practice,  that  is  to  say,  by  familiarity  with  the  sight  of  suffering  in  varied 
foxmsi  the  nerves  lose  that  acute  sensibility  which  they  originally  possessed,  and 
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the  eye  can  watch  with  comparatiTely  littie  eBiotion,  or  probably  with  a  pro- 
feBsional  interest,  scenes  which  at  a  foimer  time  would  have  overpowered  the 
Acuities  throuffh  the  medium  of  the  sympathies.  There  is  also  the  reflection 
that  the  operations  performed  are  fbr  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  sufferers,  and 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  man  to  cheer  and  encourage  hif 
patients,  and  not  to  increase  their  alann  by  the  display  of  morbid  sentiment.  It 
18  fortunate  for  suffering  humanity  that  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  this  kind  of 
training,  that  bv  expenenoe  and  a  strong  eflRwt  of  the  wdl,  the  nerves  become 
braced,  and  the  brain  capable  of  exerming  its  functions  at  the  time  of  need.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  the  surgeon  would  never  be  sure  of  retaining  self-command, 
his  hand  would  shake,  and  he  would  become  bewildered  at  tSe  most  critical 
moment  during  an  operation,  when  the  life  of  the  patient  depended  on  his 
pMNBoe  of  mind.  This  wise  provision  of  nature,  which  fortiiies  both  nund  and 
body  for  taxy^  exigencies  that  mav  arise,  is  liable  to  abuse .  The  power  of  witneosii^ 
ftcote  sufferings  without  flinchmff  may  degenerate  into  a  morbid  intfifference  or 
habitual  cruelty,  and  the  object  of  these  rematks  is  to  discourage  the  tendency  to 
seedless  experiments  of  this  nature,  which  have  been  promoted  by  the  discussions 
on  recent  cases  of  poisoning  by  stzychnia.  Such  experiments  by  students  or  otiber 
inexperienced  persons  are  q«ite  unjvsufiable. 

lie  doubts  which  aroee  daring  Palmer's  trial  were  founded  chiefly  on  pio* 
fossnoal  mystification  between  the  advocates  pro  and  «oii.,  each  rtriving  to 
outvie  the  other  in  the  subtleties  of  scientific  hypothesis.  No  doubi  exiited  M 
to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  points  which  required  to  be  cleared  up  had 
reforenoe  to  the  daucacy  of  the  tests  for  strychnia,  and  the  possibility  of  detect- 
ing it  in  diArent  parts  of  the  body,  under  drcamstaiices  likely  to  be  applicable 
to  fatxue  caaco.  Some  researches  for  tins  purpose  might  be  necessary,  and  tiie 
&ct8  having  been  ascertuned,  no  advantage  can  arise  from  a  repetition  of 
«sperimentB  ^tte  result  of  which  is  already  known.  Dr.  Taylor,  when  asked 
at  Palmer's  trial,  whether  he  had  himself  performed  certain  experiments,  re- 
plied that  he  had  not.  The  facts  having  been  established  by  the  researches  of 
others,  he  objected  to  torturing  animals  by  the  useless  repetition  of  such 
operations.  Although  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  twitted  him  with  his  humanity,  ap- 
parentiy  witii  a  view  of  diq>araging  his  authority  as  a  toidcologist,  this  was 
obviously  one  of  the  '*  tricks  of  the  trade,''  and  Dr.  Taylor  lost  no  credit  in 
Us  professional  capacity,  while  he  placed  himself  in  a  favourable  lighi  in  other 
negpeeta,  by  tin  straightforward  avowal  of  his  conscientious  scruples  against 
needless  cruelty. 

Although  tbe  lower  animals  are  intended  for  the  service  of  mankind,  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  a  disregard  of  their  sufferings  is  a  crime,  and  nothing 
but  necessity,  or  the  establishnkent  of  facts  of  great  miportance  to  the  human 
race,  can  justify  or  extenuate  the  inflictions  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the 
ewose  of  science.  Some  of  the  tortures  occasionally  perpetrated  are  too  horrible 
to  admit  of  description,  but  we  may  take  a  mild  example  by  way  of  illustration. 
K  dose  of  strychnia  is  given  to  a  dog.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  operate,  each 
i^ymptom  is  watched — the  time  and  period  of  duration  noted,  the  twitchingSi 
tetanic  convulsions,  the  spasms,  the  appearance  of  distress,  the  intense  agon/ 
and  paralysis,  tiie  intervals  of  relief  and  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxyama. 
Hours  pass  away,  the  animal  becomes  weaker — a^un  he  rallies,  stnd  aaiotiher 
attack  ensues;  he  beooaaes  fierce,  beinff  maddened  with  torment.  The  operate* 
k  iMaory,  and  retiras  to  bed.  He  lathis  head  on  his  pillow  ami  enjoys  peaoefri 
akniteri,  whale  Us  victini,  shut  up  in  an  outhouse  too  for  off  to  disturb  hia^ 
howla  unheard  and  unpitied,  until  exhausted  nature  releases  him  from  liia 
lusery.  In  tlie  morning  tiie  man  of  science,  having  Uktai  his  break&st^  pro* 
oeeds  to  the  outhouse.  He  foicis  tiie  dog  dead,  and  records  the  fact  in  his 
note-book,  witii  a  dozen  other  cases  of  a  similar  description,  the  principal  dif- 
ference consisting  in  the  number  of  hours  (from  one  to  twoity-four)  during 
which  tiie  torture  was  protracted. 
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Since  writing  the  notes  of  the  Lecture  on  Strychnine  which  appeared  in  the  Augiut 
number  of  the  FkarmaceutictU  Journal,  I  have  been  engaged  in  prosecuting  still  ftir- 
ther  the  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  detecting  strychnine  in  orduiaiy  and  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.    These  later  researches  I  now  proceed  to  record. 

The  first  instance  I  refer  to  was  that  of  a  Scotch  tebrier  dog,  which  was 
poisoned  bv  a  minimum  dose  of  strychnine.  The  animal  was  about  eight  years  old, 
and  though  healthy,  was  not  in  the  best  condition.  Only  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnine  was  administered  to  this  dog,  and  I  resolred  that  come  what  might — 
whether  tine  animal  died  from  this  BjneSi  dose,  or  survived  its  effects — ^tlie  Tarioua 
organs  of  its  body  should  be  tested  for  strychnine.  The  following  are  the  symptoms, 
Sue,  exhibited  by 

THE  SCOTCH  TERRIER  DOG. 

0  minute.    Received  ^  gr.  of  strychnine,  along  with  a  ^  lb.  beef  steak. 
S  hours  Sudden  jerks,  during  which  the  head  was  thrown  hack; 

these  jerks  occuned  every  two  or  three  minutes  during 
one  hour. 
3     "  Tetanus  set  in.    At  first  the  spasms  were  lengthy  and 

severe;  but  soon  they  became  mere  jerks— urine  was 
ejected — violent  and  heavy  breathings. 
3     ^    10  minutes.   Repose— a  touch,  at  first  gentle,  but  afterwards  severe, 

failed  to  bring  on  the  spasms— when  motioned  to,  the 
dog  rose,  walked  about,  lapped  up  some  water,  and  in 
every  respect  behaved  itself  as  if  no  strychnine  had  been 
administered. 
3     *'    20     *<  The  fore  legs  became  convulsed,  whilst  the  hinder  legs 

remained  unaffected.    In  this  condition  the  dog  described 
a  skating  motion  round  the  room. 
"  Recovered  the  use  of  all  its  limbs  and  walked  about. 

"  Same  as  occurred  at  3  h.  20  m. 

**  Repose,  with  occasional  jerks. 

Death. 

Though  I  have  stated  twelve  hours  to  be  the  period  at  which  the  above  dog 
succumbed  to  the  infiuence  of  strychnine,  yet  such  must  only  be  considered  the  pro- 
bable hour  of  death.  After  attentively  watching  the  dog  for  four  hours,  I  left  my 
laboratory  for  the  eyening,  and  returned  in  ten  hours  thereafter,  being  fourteen 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and,  as  the  animal  was  still 
sensibly  warm,  I  judged  it  likely  that  it  must  have  died  about  two  hours  before  my 
return—in  other  words,  in  twelve  hours  from  the  administration  of  the  alkaloid. 

The  Scotch  terrier  dog  was  dissected  In  about  six  hours  after  its  death,  and  on 
examination  by  the  method  detailed  in  my  former  paper,  strychnine  was  detected  in 
(1 )  the  stomach  and  intestines,  (2)  the  musdes,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  heart* 
(3)  the  blood,  and  (4)  the  urine.  The  latter  was  found  in  the  bladder  after  the  death  of 
the  dog,  so  that  it  is  likely  it  was  all  secreted  after  the  spasms  commenced,  at  whidi 
time,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  then  secreted  urine  was  forcibly  ejected.  The  bonea 
of  this  animal  were  also  exammed  for  strychnine.  The  process  followed  was  to  digest 
the  bones  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  till  all  the  earthy  matter  was  dissolved  out.  The 
solution  so  obtained  was  filtered  through  muslin,  placed  in  an  evaporating  basin  on 
a  sandbath,  and  raised  to  a  temperature  verging  on  200^  F.    Concentrated  sulphuric 
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acid  was  added  till  it  ceased  to  cause  any  ftirther  precipitation;  the  mixture  was 
allowed  to  cool  and  settle,  when  the  supernatant  liquid  was  siphoned  off.  To  this 
solution,  pulverized  chalk  was  added  till  the  former  was  nearly  neutralized,  when  the 
mixture  was  again  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquid  bemg  withdrawn,  was  placed  in 
a  bottle,  along  with  animal  charcoal,  and  agitated  repeatedly  during  forty-eight 
hours.  The  charcoal  was  subsequently  treated  with  idcohol,  the  Alcoholic  extract 
eTaporated  to  dryness,  and  tested  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  add.  No 
fodsfadory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  the  bones  was  obtained. 

Tne  above  experiments  demonstrate  that  an  animal  poisoned  by  a  minimum  dose 
of  strychnine,  may  live  twelve  hours  after  partaking  of  that  aUuuoid,  and  yet  quite 
distinct  evidence  of  the  administration  of  the  poison  will  be  found  in  the  remains 
of  the  animal  after  its  death.  The  comparatively  lengthened  period  during  which 
the  Scotch  TSBBDia  doo  survived  its  mmimum  dose  of  stxrchnine,  as  contrasted 
with  the  WHTTX  doo  or  black  dog  which  received  much  larger  doses,  led  me  at 
first  to  surmise  that  possibly,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rapidity  of  the  physiological 
symptoms  might  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  strychnine  actually 
administered;  but  the  following  experiments  give  no  countenance  to  such  an  opinion. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Williamson,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  I  had  placed  at 
my  disposal  three  healthy  greyhounds,  which  had  been  handed  over  to  him  for 
destruction.  Tliese  dogs  were  condemned  to  death  for  an  over-display  of  their 
hunting  propensities,  in  worrying  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  were  in  every  respect  in  good 
condition.  Two  of  these  three  animals  formed  the  subjects  of  the  following  experi- 
ments : — 

THE  FntST  ORBTHOUND— rOTTB  TEABS  OLD. 

0  minute.    3  grains  strychnine  were  placed  on  its  tongue. 
38  minutes.  Showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness. 

53       '*       Eepeated  rising  and  running  about^each  side  being  alter- 
nately spasmodically  affected. 
67        **     ,  Heavy  breathings. 
59        "     *  Kan  about  at  signal. 
1  hour.  Leapt  from  the  ground,  throwing  its  head  backwards,  and  fell 

in  a  tetanic  fit. 
1    "       2       *<       Bepose.    Grentle  breatliing. 
1     <*       3       *'       Spasms.    Heavy  breathing. 
1     '<       5       *'       Repose.    Gentle  breathing. 
1    ««      30        "        I>eath. 

THE  BECOKD  GBETBOUHD — yiFTEEK  XOXTHS  OLD. 

0  minute.    1  grain  strychnine  on  tongue. 

8  minutes.  Uneasy. 
13        "       More  uneasy. 
16        "        Very  uneasy. 

18  ^       Tetanic  spasms. 

19  "       Heavy  breathing. 

SI  <<  Jaws  clenched.    Repose. 

23  *'  Spasms.    Heavy  breathing. 

26  '*  Repose. 

28  ^  Spasms. 

29  *'  Repose. 
33  *'  Death. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pirst  aBETHOCMD,  whidi  received  three  grains  of 
Btrychnine,  resisted  the  spasmodic  symptoms  for  one  hour,  and  was  killed  by  its 
large  dose  in  one  hour  and  a  half;  whilst  the  second  gbbthound,  which  had 
partaken  of  one  grain  of  strychnine,  was  overpowered  bv  tetanus  in  eighteen 
minutes,  and  died  in  thirty-Uiree  minutes.  In  other  words,  the  dog,  with  the 
three  grains  of  strychnine  to  battle  against,  withstood  their  preliminary  action, 
and  combated  with  their  fatal  designs,  for  periods  of  time  three  times  greater  than 
those  observed  in  the  instance  of  the  dog  which  received  only  one  grain  of  strychnine. 
Some  allowance  must  of  course  be  granted  for  the  diversity  in  tiie  ages  of  the  two 
gr^hounds ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  physiological  symptoms,  as  an  index  of  the 
total  quantity  of  strychnine  given  to  an  animaL  Indeed,  were  the  above  experiment 
alone  taken  as  evidence  on  this  point,  we  would  be  compelled  to  assume  the  rather 
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itHng8ttimy,th«ttiHi8«dtBQf  ttai  wtiAon,  of  stiycimiiie  on  tbe 
^rare  m  Hm  ezaody  in  the  invene  zufcio  «f  Ite  amount  of  tfao  poifloa  i 

I  hKVt  Bomcire  partioiilarly  to  nfer  to  Itai  infliwaoe  iriiidk  tfie  jwaHrfmiw 
agoitf  exert  oa  ttrychiifaiOi  ud  to  the  poarifaiUty  of  detectiiig  tiia*  attakiid  to  «ln 
iwniBs  of  an  urimal  ivliioh  has  been  imried  for  aone  ttoie.  Tknee  yens  and  a  half 
ago,  *  ^S^  ^og^  about  twahre  jfiaxa  oM,  bekmging  to  the  Meeers.  DoaU^  of  Sdto* 
iNurgh,  ivms  Mq^Mitod  to  ha^  4dightly  iiQared  a«liild,attd  ftwntbe  popaiar  notion  of 
the  tendency  «f  aach  abnxt  to  lead  tohydvo9habia,ahe«ild  tbe  toAietar  of  U  evar  ga 
Bad,  the  dog  iras  ordered  by  the  police  to  be  dertroyed.  The  late  preptiatcaii  of  the 
antoial<who  are  aleo  my  infbtauuitB)  aooordin^y  gave  it  aboat  foar  gtatoe  ef 
attyvfaniBOy  made  ap  into  a  bread  pill  of  the  dae  of  a  aamlimarble^  and  enokMedfn  a 
bread  mU.  In  tbreo->q[uarteri  of  an  hoar  qMons  canrn  on,  and  diortly  thereifter« 
befaig  earptieed  at  tJhe  length  of  tiine  the  dog  Mv^ed,  the  pedbnneri  of  the  cxp^^ 
Ut  the  animal  on  tiie  haad  ftito  en  iron  iaetraaasnt,  and  it  then  ceaaed  etraggiing* 
When  dead,  the  dog  vm  plaoed  in  a  latga  bOKoad  bened.  In  oompaay  irith  tte 
late  propiioliorB  of  the  dog,  as  aleo  nry  aseietaDt,  Mr,  Altaa  Q.  Maokaj,  £  xaoentl j 
eshnaaedtheooanandltaoontentB.  Ilie  latter  ooneieted  of  the  bonee  of  the  dog, 
iDoedr  ootered>nrith  a  more  or  lew  thick  layer  of  adipooeia  and  haii^  ixsteanaaa^od 
with  iome  dark  coloaaed  earthy  aHitter.  The  rtidi  iras  Iband  foar  feet  belovr  the 
aar&oe  of  the  gvonnd,  reating  on  a  cUyey  eott,  abo^  -winch  wn  a  etrataai  of 
gaidenearth.  On  the  exterior  eaitee  of  the  bottomoftheoofflnwaaleandafttty 
matter,  «f  tbe  eonnstence  of  batter,  which  had  evideatly  ooaed  throng  the  wooden 
plank,  to  which  it  still  adhered. 

The  following  parte  were  exannined  for  stfynhnine. 

A.  Adipocere  and  hahr. 

K  The  earthy  matter  from  the  regftoa  of  tbe  ftomach. 
-    C.  The  earthy  matter  from  all  other  parti. 

D.  The  fatty  matter  on  bottom  of  ooffin. 

E.  The  cojfin  roughly  cleaned. 

F.  The  bones  with  loosely  adhering  decayed  aiatter. 

£adh  of  tbe  varioM  parts  was  treated  separatdy  by  the  oaalic  add  and  charooal 
process  preTioosIy  detailed.  The  coffin  was  pmvioasly  broken  into  splinters,  and 
the  bones  smashed  into  fragments.  The  other  parts  were  rednced  to  as  fine  a  state 
of  diyision  as  possible.  On  being  tested^  etrychaiae  was  distinctly  detected  in  the 
extract  from  (1)  the  bones  and  (2)  the  cofito,  bat  indistinctly  and  unsatisftctorily  in 
(1)  the  adipocere  and  hair,  (2)  the  earthy  matter  from  the  region  of  the  stomach,  (3) 
the  earthy  matter  trmn  otiier  parts,  and  (4)  the  fatty  anbatanee  from  the  bottom  of 
the  coffin.  The  greater  portion  of  liie  bones,  after  being  treated  with  oaalic  add, 
were  placed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  examined  in  the  aaam  nwmapr  as  that 
followed  with  the  bones  of  the  Scotch  terrier  doo,  and  no  strydmine  was  found. 
Another  portion  of  the  bones  was  treated  with  dilate  faydiaohlorlc  add,  aad  the  add 
solution  nearly  neutralized  with  chalk,  and  digested  with  charcoal;  whilst  a  third 
portion  was  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  add,  nearly  noatralized  with  chalk,  and 
the  solution  decant^  off,  and  agitated  with  animal  charooal.  In  neither  instance 
was  strychnine  detected.  Two  points  in  tins  iaqazry  axe  worthy  of  notice:  the  first 
is,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  the  dog.  It  is  difficult  to  oome  to  a  oondnsion  re* 
garding  the  particular  agent  which  caused  its  decease.  Two  forces  were  at  woric, 
viz.,  the  strychnine  and  the  iron  instrument.  If  the  strychnme  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  death,  this  case  remains  as  an  instance  of  ordmary  poisoning  by 
etiycfanine,  bat  if  the  deatii  was  hastened  by  the  blow  which  was  dealt  eoctemallT, 
then  the  case  assumes  a  new  aepeot.  Granting  that  the  blow  hastened  the  death, 
and  of  necessity  wo  admit  that,  by  so  lessening  the  period  daring  which  strychnhm 
could  be  slowed  to  difiose  itself  throogh  the  aiSnal  syatem,  we  diminish  the  itbuMfflt 
ef  finding  it  where  it  waafi>mid  in  greatest  quantity,  Tiz.,  eonoaadiag  or  in  the  bonea. 
The  second  pdnt  I  wish  to  allude  to^  is  the  presence  of  nombeciess  maggots,  ^to., 
praying  on  tlw  remalnB  of  this  ancient  poisoned  dog. 

As  anotiier  instance  of  the  possibiUty  of  flndmg  strychnine  in  theYamalnt  of  an 
aninHd  pdsoned  by  strydmine,  I  have  to  bring  forward  the  reaolto of  my  iiaBsi* 
smtion  cC  the  Mm  of  a  small  house  tenner  destroyed  by  that  poison  two  years  and 
ahalfago.  I  am  mdebted  for  this  case  to  my  asstetant,  Mr.  John  J.  J.  Kyle  (a 
telatlcm  (rfthe  fatte  proprietor  of  the  dog),  who  kindly  exhomed  and  bronght  to  aM 
te  bones  cohered  with  a  mooldy  sabetaaoe,  as  also  the  eardi  inonadlately  soRwindfaig 
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ftlMie.  TiieejuHBiiiatk>nwa8OMdBoMMtathepn!fMwin0ta&c^ 

detected  in  tii0«zalic  acid  eztnusiof  the  boMs.    Hie  earth  did  not  jieid  07  endenoe 

of  the  pcaaoDy  neither  did  the  bones  (after  treatBMnt  with  osalic  acid)  when  aeled 

on  by  hydXOchlOlic  acid.     Thfla^  wftra  not  an  nuuay  ynrtinnq  tn  a-ramina  in  <Jiii  it^^^n^i^ 

at  pveient  under  review,  as  the  dog  had  not  been  buried  in  a  ooiBD,  so  that  the  Tariom 
pxrts  wen  not  kept  together. 

WhOst  prosecMting  these  inquiries,  my  attention  was  directed  to  oertain  powders, 
ostensibl J  eold  as  mnmik  ftAb* j,  and  whicb  are  doabtiess  veiy  nseM  for  the  pniposes 
ttegraroesld  ftnr.  There  lure  two  ^ifmiehwhicii  specially  call  for  notiee  here,  as  tfa^ 
ne  te  gMBter  past  cwiiposed  of  atrychBiBe  in  a  finely  divided  state.  I  refer  to 
**aaD^Bx^  lattl&ble  y«iMiB  and  insect  Destroyec,*'  and  "Batde's  Vermin  EfOer.* 
Both«M  BSgiiariy  aold  ia  painr  packages  to  any  one  wtoo  dioases  to  ask  Ibr  thoniy 
and  w  the  man  <tf  threepenee.  That  both  *<  kitters"  oowtaln  severally  as  asosh 
styyqmine  as  is  sufficient  to  be  faital  to  man,  miy  be  at  #noe  obserted  kf  f^Tsmining 
ihe  tnantity  famished  in  eaeh  packet;  but  that  there  might  not  be  tlie  slightest 
doubt  on  the  subject,  I  hare  given  one  of  Hunter's  packages  to  a  oasTHOcxD^  and  a 
second  to  an  E^oush  TBaaiaa  i>oa.  In  both  instances,  the  aninuds  were  most 
Tidlently  alfected  by  tetanus,  and  died  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  animal 
I  liave  pononed  by  the  pure  strychnine  itself.  Not  only  so,  but  on  exami- 
nsfttan  ^  the  remains  df  the  animals,  stnrdmine  was  detected  in  every  part. 
Itis-Mre^time  that  some  restriction  riiould  be  put  upon  the  sale  of  strychnine  and 
odnr  deadly  poisons,  either  pore,  or  anxed  with  some  sKgfat  oolovring  matter.  It  is 
noterions  thset  gamekeepers  and  other  servants  oi  landed  proprietors  haw  been  long 
in  ths  fenhit  i  steewing  stfjehnine  embedded  in  the  csxoases  of  smaller  animals, 
over  the  lands  th^  proteot,  for  the  avowed  purposeof  destroying  vermin ;  but  where  «D 
much  risk  attends  me  procedure,  and  the  ohapces  of  the  wrongful  application  of  the 
st^tdmiae  are  so  many,  it  appears  much  to  be  desired  that  the  present  ^artiaUy 
restricted  sale  of  pare  strychnine  for  purposes  which  are  not  strictly  medical,  and 
the  altogether  free  ssle  of  coloured  strychnine  in  packets  which  ao  not  bear  ito 
name,  i£>uld  be  at  least  circumscribed,  if  not  entirely  prohibited. 

APFSimiX. 

liy  assistant,  Mr.  J^etan  J.  J.  Kyle,  has  suooeeded  in  detecting  stiycfanine  in  the 
steBBBrfi  and  intestines  of  lifaree  fbll-grown  mioe,  to  which  the  alkaloid  liad  been 
adsBsiwtefed  along  with  cheese.  The  process  he  followed  was  that  of  Stas,  xmag 
dblaroform  instfad  of  ether.  He  was  not  snooessfnl  in  deraoiMtKathig  the  presense 
of  atrychnine  in  the  <ither  organs. 


OKIOZMAIi  AND  SXTaACTBD  A&TtCLBS. 


THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


«o  ran  vDWom  or  nm  TKAMUAXxvncAL  nrnuxMSj. 

DnAB  Sn, — ^I  have  taken  ihe  liberty  of  writing  ike  fbllowiag  paper  to  you, 
t^MnTging  you  might  bo  interested  in  Uie  botany  of  the  Crimea.  1  was  one  of  the 
students  who  attended  ihe  lectores  provided  by  ihe  Pharmaceutical  Society 
in  1855,  from  whidi  I  received  much  pleasure  and  instruction,  as  I  am  sum 
erery  one  who  attended  them  must  have  done.  I  was  unfortunately  only  three 
xoonthe  in  the  Crimea,  and  consequently  my  observations  of  the  countiy  mast 
necessarily  be  limited^  but,  such  as  they  are,  I  lay  them  before  you.  I  was 
fikewise  much  inoonvenienoed  frt)m  the  want  of  botanical  books,  and  had  it  not 
been  fiur  a  friend  of  mine,  I  could  not  liave  done  the  little  I  have.  I  was  under 
canvas  the  whole  time  I  remained  in  the  Crimea,  but  I  managed,  with  the^  aid 
of  some  roug^  grey  Turkish  pmr  which  I  fortunately  procured  at  Eladikoi,  to 
preserve  a  good  many  of  the  plants  that  I  collected. 

The  climate  of  tiie  Crimea  is,  as  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  extremely  hot  in 
summer,  and  piercingly  cold  in  winter — tne  thermometer  frequently  sinking  to 
11^,  and  I  believe  sometimes  even  lower.  Now  this  would  be  thought  extremely 
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trying  to  even  some  of  oar  native  delicate  plants,  and  yet  the  vine  grows  here 
in  great  luxuriance  and  perfection,  with  no  protection  whatever  from  the 
winter's  cold ;  and  some  of  the  wines  produced  from  the  Crimean  nape  may 
vie  in  flavour  with  some  of  the  best  of  France.  The  general  vegetation  of  the 
Crimea  is  extremely  luxuriant.  A  few  days  after  tne  disappearance  of  the 
snow,  the  plants  began  to  spring  up  all  around,  as  if  by  magic ;  and  when  I 
left  the  Crimea  in  May,  you  could  walk  literally  on  a  carpet  of  flowers. 

I  think  a  slight  notice  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  Crimea  will  i\ot  be  out 
of  place  here,  before  I  go  on  to  enumerate  the  plants  that  I  either  collected  or 
noticed.  The  predominant  rock  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Crimea  is  lime- 
stone ;  this  varies  from  the  hard  limestone  of  Balaclava  to  the  shelly  chalk  of 
Inkermann ;  about  Kamara,  the  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  conglomerate,  and 
the  soil  below  seems  to  be  formed  of  this  rock,  decomposed  and  reduced  to 
powder  by  the  action  of  the  heavy  nuns  and  frost.  Near  Tchergoum  sandstone 
is  plentiful ;  here  the  Tchemaya  pursues  its  course  between  banks  of  soft 
sandstone  for  some  distance.  From  the  Mackenzie  and  Feduichine  hills,  whose 
aspect  is  southerly  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  storms  of  wind  and  rain  from 
the  west  and  south-west,  the  soil  has  been  washed  away  and  their  cretaceous 
composition  exposed,  their  white  sides  contrasting  strongly  with  the  darker 
colour  of  the  dome-shaped  hills  of  Jura  limestone,  or  oolite,  which  bound  the 
numerous  ravines  or  valleys  at  their  base.  In  most  of  the  rocks  are  fossil 
remains  of  marine  animals,  proving  clearly  the  once  submerged  condition  of 
the  country ;  blocks  of  greenstone  are  found,  containing  Ammonites  from  an 
inch  to  a  foot,  or  even  more,  in  diameter,  of  many  species,  besides  many 
imivalves  and  bivalves,  amongst  which  Nautilus  and  Ostrea  abound.  Detached 
boulders  of  granite  are  also  found  here  and  there  on  the  surface. 

One  of  the  first  plants  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Crimea  and  herald  the 
approach  of  sprins  is  the  snowdrop ;  tnis  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  our 
English  one,  only  it  struck  me  that  the  leaves  are  generally  much  wider.  This 
is  succeeded  by  the  crocus,  which  covers  the  hills,  and  which  is  not  the  safiGron 
crocus,  as  stated  by  some  person  writing  from  the  Crimea.  Just  as  the  gay 
flowers  of  the  crocus  are  disappearing,  violets  and  primroses  Aower  in  ereat  pro- 
fusion ;  some  of  the  latter  are  extremely  beautiful,  being  all  shades  of  pink  and 
lilac.  It  is  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  hills  are  now  covered  by  the  bright 
blue  flowers  of  the  ScUla  bifoUa^  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  beautiful 
green  carpet  from  which  they  spring.  The  Mercurxalis  perennis  and  RanuncuLtu 
Fkaria  now  cover  most  of  the  hills,  and  the  Asplenium  Trichomanes  and  A.  Rvta 
muraria  are  found  on  most  of  the  shady  rocks,  along  with  another  fern,  which  is, 
I  think,  peculiar  to  the  Crimea.  About  a  mile  from  Kamara,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  are  some  rocks,  called  by  the  men  the  "Beehive  Rocks ;"  at  their  foot 
the  Fumaria  cava  grows  with  brilliant  yellow  flowers.  On  ascending  the  rock, 
I  found  an  old  tree  covered  with  Polypodium  vulgare^  which  I  at  once  appro- 
priated to  myself.  The  Euphorbia  amygdaloides  is  plentiful  amongst  the  brush- 
wood which  covers  the  hills,  together  with  many  other  species. 

Ma^  comes  in,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  receives  fresh  vigour  from  the 
beautiful  weather  that  we  now  enjoy;  the  earth  is  beautifully  variegated  with 
the  different  species  of  Veronica^  Salvia^  Vtcta,  Lathyrusy  and  the  different 
species  of  Orchis^  which  grow  to  a  great  size,  some  of  them  being  two  feet  or 
more  in  height,  and  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes  and  beautiful  colours,  while 
others  are  of  the  same  uniform  green  colour,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers.  On 
the  west  side  of  Balaclava,  on  the  heights,  the  Iris  purmla  grows  in  profusion, 
contrasting  with  the  large  yellow  spikes  of  the  Asphodelus  htteus,  which  is  here 
very  common.  The  Hyacinthus  racemosus,  with  its  peculiar  grape-like  flowers, 
IS  rather  common  about  Kamara. 

The  last  botaidcal  ramble  which  I  had  in  the  Crimea  was  about  the  20th  ot 
May;  in  this  excursion  I  visited  the  Aqueduct  and  Tchemaya;  near  the  Aque* 
duct  I  found  the  Reseda  odorata  growing  plentifully,  and  although  much  larger 
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than  that  cultiyated  in  our  sardens,  its  fcent  was  quite  as  delicate.  The 
Hyoscyamus  niger  also  grows  here  uncommonlj  fine,  as  does  also  the  Aconiium 
napeUus,  I  collected  also  some  fine  specimens  of  Papaver  Rhceas,  Aristolochia 
ClemaiitiSi  and  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Arum  trilobaium.  I  noticed  the  Co' 
nium  maciUalum  growing  plentifully  here. 

I  have  made  a  list  of  all  the  plants  I  found  in  flower,  which  I  subjoin : — 


Asplenium  trichomanes 
"        mta-muraria 

PHmuIa  Tulgaris  

Crocus  yernus  

Galanthus  nivalis 

Sdlla  bifolia  

Yiola  odorata 

«<    canina 

"     tricolor 

Banuncnlus  ficaria  ...... 

MercurialiB  perennis 

Arabia  Alpina  

Polypodium  Yulgare 

LuTula  sylratica  

Bannnculus  acris 

I^baaizoides 

Eaphorbia  amjgdaloides 
Hyacinthus  racemosus... 

Xeucojum  vemum 

Tossilago  farfara  

Fnmaria  solida 

*'       cava    

Galium  Yemm  

Myosotis  palustris 

Fragaria  vesca  

Anthemis  cotola  

^        nobilis 

Saxifraga  tridactylites .. . 

Banunculas  auricomus... 

"  aquatilis   ... 

Thymus  serpy  llum  

Dianthus  guttatus.  Bleb.. 

Trifolium  repens  

Taraxacum  officinale  ... 

Iris  pumila 

Malva  sylvestris   

Capsella  Bursa-pastoris 

Yicia  sepium 

Hyoscyamus  niger   

Aconitum  Napellus 

Aristolochia  Clematitis 

Pyros  Malus 

Bosa  canina  

"    rubiginosa , 

Beaeda  odorata 

Coronilla  Emems     

XathyruB  tuberosus 

.Arum  trilobatum 

Qrobus  Tarius   

Onoama  taurica 

Helianthemum  vulgare... 

Pceonia  peregrina 

Jaaoiinum  fmticans 

Alyaaum  montanum 
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Bocks  near  Eamara 

4(  U 


tl 


HiUs  and  plains  near  Eamara 

Common  every  where 

Common  about  Eamara 

Hills  and  plains  about  Tcheigoum  and  Eamara 

Hills  and  plains  near  Eamara 


If 
« 


u 


tt 


Moist  places  near  Wamoutka 

Hills  and  plains  near  Tchergoum  and  Eamara 

Bocks  near  Eamara 

Beehive  rocks  near  Eamara 

Common  at  Suimara 

Near  Baidar 

Bock  near  Baidar 

Woods   **        " 

Hills  near  Eamara 

Hill  by  the  Tchemaya,  Tchergoum 

Near  Tchergoum 

Common  al^ut  Eamara 

Base  of  the  Beehive  rocks 

Valley  near  Tchergoum 

Aqueduct  near  I'chergoum 

Tchergoum  and  Eamara 
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Bock  near  Tchemaya,  Tchergoum 

Tchergoum 

Tchemaya,  Tchergoum 

Near  Wamoutka 

Bock  near  the  Aqueduct 

Yalley  near  Eamara 

Near  Eamara 

Heights  near  Balaclava 

Tchergoum 

Near  Eamara 

Valley  near  Eiamara 

Near  the  Aqueduct,  Tchergoum 

Near  Tchergoum 
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Woods  near  Baidar 

Valley  near  Eamara 

Dell,  near  bathing-place,  Balaclava 

Near  Tchergoum 

Hill  near  Eamara 

Yalley  near  ELamara 

Near  Tchergoum 

Valley  near  Eamara 

Hill  near  Tchergoum 

Near  Tchergoum 

Hills  and  valleys  about  Eamara 

Hill  near  Eamara 
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I  also  coQtcfted  six  otber  speeies  of  Eugphorbia,  four  speoieft  tfVeromea^  #v» 
of  Orchis^  and  several  Lepidiunu^  Xanttnu,  aad  Fumw;  and  I  noticed,  though 
not  in  flower,  quantitiea  oiSahia  ^gkmaligy  C(miummaeulatumf9i»d  Arum  maetn 
latum;  indeed^  so  plentiful  is  the  latter  plant  almoet  ewerjwh&n^  tbat  in  tkie  of 
Bcardtj  I  should  think  it  m^ht  be  usefol  as  food,  ihat;  is,  the  conns,  propesiy 
prepared ;  the  hills  about^  Eamara^  are  eoveced  iriih  the  JuMtpenu  ccmmmms. 
xhe  foUowing  is  a  description  of  a  little  plant  very  common  in  the  Crimea,  but. 
of  which  I  do  not  know  the  name. 

Bulb  ovate,  about  one  or  two  inches  below  sronnd;  Imivw  all  nMlical,  lon^ 
narrow,  recurved,  pubesoent,  oovered  with  veiy  snort  hun.  Seape  from  three  to 
four  inches  high,  nsing  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  simple,  ojlindiical,  smooUi^ 
white,  terminated  by  a  short  raceme  of  flowers,  with  peduncles  about  the  lensrtih 
of  tiie  petals,  and  long  bracts.  Perianth  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  green  stnpe 
down  the  outside  of  the  petal.  Sepals  three,  petals  three.  Stamens  six,  shorter 
than  petals;  filaments  smooth,  flattened,  ununited.  Anthers  yellow.  Ovary 
three-ceUed,  with  axillary  placents.  Style  smooth,  simple.  Sti^OM  hardly 
perceptible. 

Found  in  dry  sandy  soil  on  the  hills  and  plains  throughout  the  south  of  iike 
Crimea.    Common ;  flowers  in  March,  April,  and  May. 

The  hills  of  the  south  of  the  Crimea  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a 
growth  of  brushwood,  consisting  of  the  Caryltu  avellaiuif  Jwuperm  eammunia^ 
Carpinus  bettdus^  Pyrus  malus^  and  the  Crimean  dwarf  oak,  6k^  &c.;  and  these 
grow  so  thickly,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  your  way  throush  them ; 
and  as  snakes  and  lizards  abound  among  the  diy  leaves,  an  extended  walk 
through  these  places  is  neither  desirable  nor  pleasant. 

I  regret  to  say  that  most  of  my  plants  w«re  spoilt  in  our  voyage  fraia  the 
Crimea,  being  put  in  a  damp  place,  where  they  got  mildewed. 

I  should  have  mode  this  communication  to  you  before,  but  I  waa  seiied  wiKk 
an  attack  of  pleuritis  on  our  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  and  I  have  ttot  been  able  to 
leave  my  bed  for  the  last  three  w^ks. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

W.  A.  Moss, 

Hospital,  92nd  BighkmcUrs,  GUralktr,  Dispenser^  9aiid  Higlilanden, 

July  lOth,  1856. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OP  SULPHUR  IN  COAL  GAS. 

BT  TKEDEEIGK  W.  OUTFIN,  PK.D. 

Mt  laboratory  is  supplied  with  distilled  water  from  a  small  copper  boiler  aot 
in  a  sheet  iron  case  over  a  ring  gas-burner,  about  five  inches  in  diameter. 
Immediately  above  the  flame  nodular  excrescences  appear,  which  gradually  fiJl 
off  and  cover  the  slate  beneath  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  flocciikat 
greenish- white  substance,  amounting  in  a  couple  of  months  to  at  least  half  aa 
ounce.  This  becomes  of  a  dark  green  coloiur  when  moistened;  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  the  greater  part  readily  ^ssolves,  giving  a  dull  green  selutioB. 
A  portion,  however,  remains  unacted  on,  but  this  likewise  instanSf  dissolves  on 
the  addition  of  a  &w  drops  of  hydrooUorie  acid,  leaving  a  minute  residue  of 
black  scales,  which  were  found  to  consist  of  oxide  of  von  derived  from  the 
rusting  of  the  outer  case,  but  not  m(fre  that  -407  per  cent.  Hie  bulk  of  the 
substance  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  sidphate  of  copper;  there  were  aba  amaU 
portions  of  chlorine  and  lime  (doubtless  from  leakage  of  the  wat«  within  tlM 
boiler),  and  traces  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Heated  in  a  glass  tube  it  gave  off* 
copious  amount  of  water.  No  turlndity  was  produced  by  nixing  ite  aohition 
with  hydrochloric  fkcid,  nor  was  there  the  shghtest  smeU  of  w^t^kaatwm  acid 
when  moderatelj  concentrated  salphuio  or  hydrochloric  adds  were  ponred 
over  it ;  hence  it  was  unmixed  with  sulphite  or  hjposulphite  of  aepper.    Txl  • 
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CRuurtitatrfe  examiaKtioBy  Sl.OOO  gnk  gave  29.888  gys.  of  BD^hate  of  barftay  uA 
2^827  ffiB.  yielded  7.26  of  oxide  of  oojipcr.  Hence  it  wiU  be  ama  to  preawt 
nearly  ^  nocMal  oompoaiiion  of  crjatelhaed  aolphale  of  coppev ;  thus-* 

TlmmaML       SfiWrawwM  on  Boiiflr. 

Oxide  of  eo^per •••-.^    33.0    ..•«.«.«^    82.085 

Solphunc  add  •*« ^ .^..•.    83.0    ^,^..«    31.8091 

The  aulphiuroas  aeid  ink  i«t)diiced  from  ilie  flane  probaUv  con&bines  jnA 
Hkb  film  of  oxide  on  the  Bozftoe  of  the  beatod  metal  to  fona  a  ral{^te  of  coppera 
which,  under  the  infloenoe  of  ab  and  moiatnre,  paaaes  into  the  state  of  hydrow 
8iih>hato.  HaTiBg  repeatedly  tested  the  ga%  and  fonndit  free  from  sulpluaretted 
faydrc^g^n^  all  this  sdphur  must  be  in  the  form  of  bisnlphivet  of  carbon.  T3tm 
ooBtamination  baa  greatly  inereased  sinoe  the  reduction  in  the  price  (^  the  gafli 
no  doubt  from  the  em^oyment  of  a  eheaper  ooal»  which  la  higmy  sulphnrized. 
On  aerreral  oceanona  when  i^aa  has  escKMd  in  the  laboratory,  X  Imve  gone  to 
see  whether  my  bottle  of  bisiilptiuret  of  carbon  were  safe,  so  completely  haa 
the  muniatakable  odour  of  the  rapour  of  that  subatanee  oTerpowered  tirn 
naphtha  smell  that  belongs  to  coal  gas.  I  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  destractiire 
effects  of  such  gas  in  shopa  and  dweUuw-houses ;  enrtaina,  papar^hsnginaii 
pictures,  the  binding  of  books,  and  metal  |;oods  of  erevy  descri^on  must  oe 
speecffly  discoloiired  or  rusted  br  the  contmued  action  of  the  acid  thrown  off 
from  its  Heme;  whilst  the  breauin^  a  confined  aimoaphere  tainted  with  mX- 
phurous  fmnesy  as  well  as  hot  and  vitiatedt  must  be  equally  deleterious  to  health. 
Great  efixrts  are  now  being  made  to  extend  the  use  of  gas  in  private  houses : 
but  if  its  anality  were  not  8H^)erior  to  that  inflicted  on  the  citisens  of  Bristol,  t 
could  not  out  regard  the  success  of  such  endeayours  as  an  imqnalified  eivil. 

Bristol  Sckeoi  9f  Chemiitry. 


^m^'^mti»^'^f^^^^mmt 


MEDICINAL  AKP  PHTSIOLOGIGAL  ACIION  OF  CARBOAZOTIC 

ACID. 

BT  1*.  CXACX  CALTXkT  AHD  DX.  MOTFAT. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
use  of  the  remarkable  properties  which  this  add  presents,  discovered  by  M. 
Weker,  and  so  well  described  by  M.  Chenrreul  in  1 809. 

One  of  us  having  been  called  upon  some  years  since^  to  seek  a  method  of 
preparing  carboazotic  add,  which  snould  be  constant  in  its  results,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  expensive,  adopted,  after  many  trials,  the  process  recommended 
by  Laurent,  as  being  that  wbicb  best  fulfilled  the  required  conditions.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  to  state  tiiat  great  precaution  is  necessary  to  obtain  car- 
boazotic add  free  from  indigotic  and  oxaHo  acids. 

The  acid  which  we  prepared  is,  as  M.  Chevreul  has  said,  in  small  plates  of  a 
very  pale  yellow.  It  |^ves,  even  in  dilute  solutions,  a  predpit^te  with  salts  of 
pcrtasA. 

Urn  intense  bitter  of  carboazotic  add  snggested  the  Idea  that  its  employment 
in  medidae  might  be  uaeful.  A  certain  quantity  of  thia  add,  as  well  as  of  the 
carfooaaotates  dfammonjn,  iron,  nickel,  and  aino,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Motfat,  and  soon  it  WMpcfcdved  that  the  abovo^named  compounda  would  have 
therapeotio  pvopertiea  of  great  value,  for  they  had  mneh  anah^  with  those  of 
ommne. 

It  was  remnrked  that  the  carboaaotates  of  aayneada  and  inm  mceeeded  the 
beat*  the  free  add  bebig  apt  to  cause  cramps  in  the  stomach.  Garboaaotato  of 
Iron  has  pcvibcdy  succeeoed  in  several  cases  of  oeDhalagia»  carboazotate  of 
ammoma  in  cases  of  enemia*  in  intermittent  f^ver^  and  hypoonondria.  This  salt, 
mixed  widi  gallic  acid  and  opium,  has  several  tmies  cured  obstinate  diarrhoea. 
Mr.  Moffat  has  himself  obtamed  more  ihan  twenty-seven  oases  of  difi^erent 
cures  by  means  of  the  carboazotates.    The  dose  of  ciiboaaolaito  which  has  been 
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adminbtered  in  pills,  has  been  from  0.05  to  0.10  gramme  per  day.  We  are  at 
raresent  examining  what  ia  the  minimum  dose  which  can  act  on  the  system. 
That  which  renders  the  employment  of  these  compounds  exceedingly  interesting 
is,  that  the  patients  became  yellow,  as  if  they  had  a  severe  attack  of  jaundice, 
and  as  in  tnis  last  dbease,  not  only  the  skin,  but  also  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye  is  coloured.  Hie  time  necessary  for  this  coloration  seems  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  patients,  from  two  to  sixteen  days,  but  the  mean  has  been  seven 
days.  The  quantity  of  carboazotate  which  has  generally  produced  the  colora- 
tion of  the  skin,  has  been  about  a  gramme.  It  disappears  m  two  or  three  days 
after  this  product  has  ceased  to  be  administered.  We  have  sought  to  discover 
the  presence  of  this  acid  in  urine,  and  the  following  is  the  process  which  we  have 
foUowed:  the  urine  was  treated  by  acetate  of  lead,  rendered  slightly  acid  by 
some  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  abundant  white  precipitate  which  is  produced 
was  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  perfectly  to  dryness  in  an 
oil  bath  kept  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  residue  treated  by  ether  save  an  ethereal 
extract,  which,  evaporated  to  dryness,  lefl  a  slight  residue,  which  residue,  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  A  and  B.  In  A  was  put 
boiled  ffllk,  which  remained  white  as  long  as  the  patient  was  not  coloured,  but  it 
was  otherwise  during  the  whole  time  of  the  artificial  jaundice.  The  depth  of 
coloration  that  the  sdk  takes  augments  with  the  quantity  of  carboazotate  ad- 
ministered. The  portion  B  was  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ammonia,  and  then  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  through  it  for  half  an  hour.  When 
carboazotic  acid  was  present,  the  solution  became  red  by  the  formation  of 

Sicramic  acid,  discovered  by  M.  Gerhardt.  By  these  means  we  have  been  able  to 
etect  0.01  of  carboazotic  acid  in  100  grammes  of  urine,  even  when  it  has  been 
kept  several  days. 

This  colouration  of  the  skin  appears  to  us  so  important  in'a  physiological  point 
of  view,  that  we  are  actively  pursuing  our  researches,  not  onw  on  man  but  also 
on  animab.  If  Braconnot,  who  employed  carboazotate  of  potash,  did  not 
obtain  similar  results,  it  was  probably  due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  salt  em- 
ployed, or  that  he  did  not  use  true  carboazotate  of  potash. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE 
RESULTS  OP  PHYSICAL  AND    CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION, 

AND  OF  THB 

APPLICATIONS  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  ARTS. 

BT  B.  H.  PAUIi,  PH.I>.,  F.C.B. 

■peclflc  Heat  of  Blementarj  Snbstanees. — M.  Regnault*  has  obtained  som^ 
additional  data  relating  to  the  law  discovered  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit— that  the 
specific  heat  of  elementary  substances  is  inversely  proportionate  to  their  atomic 
mass,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Uie  quantity  of  heat  requisite  for  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  atomic  masses  one  degree,  is  the  same  for  all  elementary  substances.  His 
previous  investigations-f  have  shown  that  the  observed  discrepancies  between  the 
results  of  eneriment  and  the  theoretical  deduction,  that  ^e  product  of  the  number 
expressing  the  specific  heat  of  any  elementary  substance  multiplied  by  its  atomic 
number,  will  be  a  constant  value,  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the  experimental 
results  do  not  represent  merely  the  specific  heat  of  substances,  but  also  quantitiea 
of  heat,  concerned  in  the  production  of  secondary  effects,  such  as  expansion,  molecular 
change,  &c,  varying  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  among  which 
the  state  of  aggregation  and  temperature  are  the  most  influential,  and  the  variation 
in  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numeiicid  values  of  the  specific  heat  and 
the  atomic  mass  is  ftirther  increased  by  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  equivalents  of  some  elementary  substances. 

*  JiNkA  (Ml.  el  d^PAyi.,  8,  xlfi.,  267.  f  MiM,d€rAoad.dtiScienoet,xxn, 
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The  value  obtained  for  this  product  by  experiment,  Tariea,  in  the  case  of  solid 
elenientaiT  substanoes,  between  2.9  and  8.S;  in  the  case  of  gaseous  elementaiy  sub* 
stances  which  conform  to  Mariotte's  law,  it  is  only  2.0  ;  in  tihie  case  of  chlorine  and 
brominei  which  do  not  conform  to  this  law,  it  is  2.18. 

Atomic  number.      Bpedfloheat  Spedflo  best 

^     .                                                       for  equal  weif^ti.    for  a^mic  masses. 
Osnuum   99.6 0.03063  3.050748 

Bhodium 52.2  0.05408  2.822976 

Iridium 99 0.03630  3.604700 

Aluminium 13.7  0.20556  2.816172 

Corrected  for  impurily 0.21810 2.987970 

0.21224  2.907688 

Corrected  for  impurity 0.21430  2.935910 

Cobalt  29.5  0.10696  3.155320 

Nickel 29.6  0.11095  3.284120 

Sodium 23.0  0.29340  6.748200 

Tellurium    64.2  0.47370  3.141154 

S^enium  (metallic)  89.5  0.07616  2.998320 

^        (Titreous) 0.10810 

"         {       at  low       )    (metallic)  0.07468 

(temperatures 5    (vitreous)  0.07446 

The  osmium  was  a  spongy,  slightly  coherent  mass,  with  bluish  metallic  lustre. 
The  value  obtained  for  the  specific  heat  confirms  the  formula  assigned  to  osmic 
add  (Os  Os)  and  the  other  compounds  of  this  metaL 

The  rhodium  was  a  forged  cylinder.  The  lower  value  of  the  product  is  probably 
owing  to  the  presence  of  iridium. 

The  greater  value  of  the  product  for  iridium  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of 
other  metals— most  probably  rhodium  or  ruthenium— or  to  t£e  atomic  number 
assigned  to  it  being  incorrect. 

l%e  corrected  product  for  aluminium  is  within  the  limits  of  variation.  The 
determination  of  the  specific  heat  confirms  the  formula  Als  Oi  assigned  to  alumina. 

Both  the  cobalt  and  nickel  contained  carbon. 

The  specific  heat  of  sodium  shows  that  the  atomic  number  should  be  only  half  the 
equival^t,  and  that  the  formula  of  sodium  must  be  Kas  O. 

Allotropiam  of  Beleninm. — M.  Begnault*  has  also  observed  that  selenium  is 
capable  of  assuming  two  different  molecular  conditions— the  metaUic  and  the  vitreous 
—presenting  veiy  diiTerent  characters,  and  that  the  transition  fSrom  one  state  to  the 
other  is  accompanied  by  a  very  considerable  evolution  of  heat. 

When  selenium  ia  heated  until  perfectly  liquid,  and  then  poured  into  a  mould  of 
brass  or  fi^iass,  it  solidifies  as  a  black  shining  mass,  the  fjracture  of  which  is  quite 
like  that  of  obsidian.  The  splinters  appear  ruby  coloured  by  transmitted  light. 
The  powder  is  grey,  the  streak  red.  The  red  selenium  precipitated  by  sulphurous 
add  is  in  the  vitreous  condition. 

When  selenium  is  heated  very  gradually  to  203°  F.,  its  temperature  suddenly 
rises  within  a  few  minutes  to  392°  or  446°  £*.,  and  its  physical  condition  is  entirely 
changed.  In  thia  state  it  has  a  bluish-green  colour  at  the  surface,  and  metallic 
lustre.  The  fracture  is  granular  and  metallic,  like  grey  cast-iron.  The  mass  is 
sennbly  malleable,  and  conducts  heat  better  thiui  vitieoua  selenium. 

Oonatltutloii  and  Propartios  of  Oaono.— Prof.  Schonbdn'^  has  shown  that 
under  certain  conditiona,  oxygen  is  converted  into  a  substance,  whidi  he  calls  ozone, 
poaseasing  characters  very  diffierent  from  those  of  ordinary  oxygen.  Some  difi'erenoe 
of  opinion  ezista  as  to  whether  this  substance  is  allotropic  oxygen,  or  whether  it  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  and  also,  whether  the  oaone  produced  under 
diilmnt  conditions  is  always  the  same  substance.  Dr.  Andrewil  has  investigated  this 
queetiDn  with  great  care,  and  has  come  to  the  conduaion  that  the  ozone  generated  in 
the  etectrdvais  of  water  does  not  contain  hydrogen,  but  is  simply  allotropic  oxygen. 
The  method  adcqpted,  was  to  pass  dry  dectrolytic  oxygen  first  through  a  sdution  of 
ukfide  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  add,  then  through  concentrated  snlphuxic  add 

•  ilmi.<28C%wi.s«(2<PV-}8,xhi.,25. 
t  fharmacmaiMl  JomuO,  xir.,  216, 823, 871«  {  PhOot.  JVoms.,  1866. 
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in  Imlb  tubes,  aflenrards  estimating  the  quantity  of  iodine  liberated,  and  oomparing 
this  result  with  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  two  bidb  tubes.  The  lesutti  of 
fire  experiments  were  :-— 

Qnantit^  of  (woniferous  gas  Qvairtitgr  of  omne  csloMed 

passed  Uurough  apparatus,    from  increase  of  weight,    from  iodine  liberated. 

10.20  litres 0.0379  grm 0.0386  grm. 

2.72     "     0.0107     "    0.0100     »« 

2.86     "     0.0145     «    0.0138     « 

6.45     "     0.0288     «    0.0281     " 

6.80    "     0.0251     "    0.0273    " 


Mean  result 0.1179  0.1178 

It  is  eTideot,  from  the  dose  agreement  between  these  results,  that  the  ozone  did 
not  contain  hydrogen ;  for  if  ooone  were  HOt,  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  mean 
result  should  haye  been  0.1841  instead  of  0.1179. 

This  result  is  directly  opposed  to  that  obtamed  by  Hr.Baumert,  and  yery  generally 
received  in  Germany,  according  to  which  ozone  would  be  HOt.  Howerer,  Dr.  Andrews 
has  shown  that  in  Hr.  Banmert's  experiments  there  was  a  source  of  error,,  which  will 
account  for  the  difference  between  the  results  obtained  by  him,  and  those  which 
would  indicate  that  ozone  does  not  contain  hydrogen.  This  source  of  error  consists 
in  the  presence  of  a  yery  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  electrolytic  oxygen. 
i^htmj  as  Hr.  Baumert  used  a  neuteal  solution  of  iodide  of  potassiunit  in  which  potash 
would  be  formed  by  the  ozone,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be  absorbed,  and  the  weight 
of  the  apparatus  increased  beyond  the  amount  referable  to  the  action  of  ozone. 

The  amount  of  ozone  produced  in  the  electrolysis  of  water  appem  from  tibese 
experiments  to  be  tolerably  constant,  the  average  being  0.0041  grm.  in  the  litres  or 
about  9^  by  weight  A  second  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of 
ascertainmg  whether  water  is  produced  when  ozone  is  subjected  to  the  inHuenoe  of 
heat.  Dry  electrolytic  oxygen  was  passed  through  a  bulb  tube^  heated  to  400®  C, 
and  then  through  a  bulb  tube  containing  ^sulphuric  acid,    ^e  results  of  two 

experiments  were : — 

Quantitr  of  gas.  Quantity  of  ozone.  Increase  of  weight. 

6.8  htres    0.027  grm 0.00033  grm. 

9.6     *•         0.038     "        0.00050     ** 

If  ozone  were  HOt,  the  increase  of  weight  would  have  been  0.010  and  0.014  grms. 

That  ozone  does  not  contain  nitrogen  was  also  proved  by  its  production  under 
conditions  that  rendered  the  absence  of  nitrogen  certain. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  conversion  of  ozone  into  ordinary  ozygea  takes 
place  was  found  to  be  between  230®  and  240®  G.  The  conversion  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  gas.  Even  at  100®  C.  the  conversion  takes  j^aoe^ 
though  very  slowly.  In  contact  with  water  vapour,  the  conversion  is  instantaneous 
at  100®  C. 

A  comparative  examination  of  ozone  produced  by  electrolysis^  by  the  spark 
discharge,  or  by  the  contact  of  phosphorus  with  atniospheric  air,  showed  that  its 
properdes  are  the  same,  whatever  may  be  its  source,  and  that  it  is  not  a  compound 
substance,  but  allotropic  oxygen. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  ozone  is  not  absorbed  by  water,  but  by  eontaet  with 
water  it  is  to  some  extent  altered,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  cdleet  ozone,  largely 
diluted  with  air,  in  a  jar  over  water.  Alkaline  solutions  also  alter  ozome^  but  do  not 
absorb  it.  By  contact  with  peroxide  of  manganese^  ozone  is  converted  into  oidinary 
oxygen.    The  odour  and  bleaching  action  are  always  the  same. 

Tlie  suDple  nature  of  ozone  is  fiirther  confirmed  by  the  Acts  that  it  may  be 
produced  from  pure  dry  oxygen  by  the  dectHc  sparic,  and  that  oxygen  may  be 
completdy  converted  into  oione  in  the  presence  of  iodide  of  potassium  idutioo. 

mi  Hozean*  has  also  investigated  this  question,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  oxygen 
ellmmated  team  binoodde  of  biicium,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  onne 
generated  by  electrolysis  of  water.  His  experiments  and  results  are  almoat  a  teppo- 
duction  of  those  already  described.  He  has  also  pdnted  out  somft  oonditiona 
influencing  the  prodootion  of  onne  by  electrolysis. 

1.  The  composition  and  temperature  of  the  liquid  being  constant^  the  amount  of 
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osone  prodooed  increaaes  with  the  inteniifcy  of  the  pile,  bvt  noi  proportioBately. 
Hiiu  eight  of  Bancen's  elemento  jirodueed  0.00195  grnL,  aad  eighty  elenwBta  0^00429 
grm.  in  equal  yolumes  of  gaa. 

2.  The  intensity  of  the  pile  and  the  oompontion  of  the  liquid  heing  nearly  constant, 
the  amount  of  ozone  produced  decreases  as  the  temperature  increases. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  the  intensity  of  the  pile  heing  nearly 
constant,  the  amount  of  osone  produced  increaaes  with  ibe  amount  of  suli^uiric  add* 
hut  does  not  seem  to  he  proportionate  to  it. 

It  follows  hence,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  onme  by 
means  of  a  glTien  intensity,  it  is  neoessary  to  emjdoy  water  with  a  Tery  large  propor- 
tion of  acUL  With  eight  of  Bunsen's  dements,  osone  is  not  generated  fhim  water 
contjtinmg  only  ^  its  Tolume  of  acid,  eren  after  the  addition  of  a  little  chromic 
add;  whHe  it  is  produced  by  two  elements  fkom  water  mixed  with  fire  times  ita 
Tolume  of  add. 

The  amount  of  ozone  in  oxygen,  produced  under  Tazions  conditions,  was  found  to 
Tary  from  0.002  to  0.007  grm.  in  the  litre. 

Prof.  Van  der  WiUigen*  states  that  he  has  observed  the  production  of  ozone  when  a 
thin  platinum  wire,  about  two  inches  long,  is  fixed  between  the  arms  of  a  Henley's 
discharger,  which  is  induded  in  the  circuit  of  a  Grore^s  batteiy  of  six  cells.  The  wire 
soon  becomes  white  hot,  and  the  odour  of  ozone  may  be  recognized  along  the  whde 
length,  but  most  distinctly  at  the  poaitiye  end,  at  that  pole  where  oxygen  would  be 
eliminated  in  the  ToUameter. 


B«alTale»t  of  AstlaMvy.— The  eqniralent  nrnnber  129  (Hissi)  or  1612.9 
(0=100)  was  determined  by  BevseUusf  in  1818,  fiom  tiie  amonnt  of  antimoniate  of 
antimony  (8bOi^  SbOs)  obtuned  by  ondismg  the  metal  with  nitric  add,  eTaporsting, 
and  igniting  the  residne. 

Hr.  Schneider^  has  recently  determined  the  equiTslent  nomber  of  antimony  with 
gieat  care  amdyncally,  from  the  amonnt  of  antimony  obtained  by  redndng  sulphsde  of 
antimony  by  hydrc^n.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  roseita  of  eight  ez- 
peziments  were : — 

Antimony 71.441     ^    71.519    71.480 

Sulphur... 28.559     28.481     ^ 28.520 

Hence  the  equiyalent  number  of  antimony  would  be  120.3  or  1509.80. 

The  sulphide  of  antimony  used  was  that  occnrrmg  st  Amsberg,  whidk  is  re- 
markably pure,  free  from  any  recognizable  amoimt  of  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  or  iren, 
and  contains  only  abont  0i38  per  cent,  quarts  that  cannot  be  sefiarated  medianically . 

When  the  operation  was  slowly  conducted,  the  reduction  of  the  sulphide  was 
effected  at  sodi  a  temperatire  that  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
antimony  was  ydatilised;  this  was  estimated  in  each  instance.  It  was  Iband  that 
there  was  no  leas  of  antimony  from  formation  of  antimonietted  hydrogenp  Howefrer, 
the  separation  of  the  last  trace  of  sulphur  proved  to  be  difficolt,  and  for  tlna  reason 
the  reaidaal  antimony  waa  diasdved  by  mtro-faydrocfalorie  add,  and  the  an^hnr 
estimated  as  sulphate  of  baryta;  it  nerer  amounted  to  more  than  0.1  per  cent. 

As  a  oomsequenoe  of  this  correction  of  the  equivalent  <tf  antimony,  the  theoretical 
percentage  composition  of  the  antimony  compounds  wHl  be  altered.    Many  analy- 
tical residts  which  have  hitherto  been  regardea  as  more  or  leaa  incorrect^  preve  to  be 
more  correct  than  those  which  correspond  with  the  former  eqmvalent,  and  the  dr- 
cnmstanoe  that  many  of  the  results,  which  do  not  agree  with  tiie  former  equivalent, 
have  been  obtataMd  by  IVof.  Rose,  serves  as  conftnatioa  of  Hr.  SAneidef^a  deter- 
msnatiQB  cf  the  equivalent    Thns,  red  aBtimoiqrora^irhlfil^aeoQrding  to  tiie  former 
equivalent,  shoidd  eontani  76.25  per  cent,  antimony,  was  ibnnd  by  Boae  to  contain 
75J0i,  while,  aoeordfa^:  to  Hr.  Schneider^  equivalent,  il  sbonid  contain  75.06  per 
ooat     In  the  chloride  of  antimony  (Sb  GU)  Plof.  Boae  foimd  S3.f7  per  cent. 
■ntiBHBy,  sBd  in  the  pentadrioride  40.56  per  cent,  antimony,  both  mnnbera  agreeing 
dkmAy  with  thoae  dedved  by  caleolation  from  tiie  eqnivaient  deteimined  by  Ur. 


The  formulas  of  the  antfanoniatea  analysed  by  Befter,  wffl,  by  means  of  this  cor- 
rection of  the  equivalent  of  andmony,  become  analogoua  to  those  of  other  neutral 
salts,  the  oxygen  ratio  of  most  of  them  being  1 : 5. 

t  Schweigger's  Jofinki  zzii.,  69.         t  uimurfm  dor  PAynib  «Kf  Oesns,  xeviiL,  296. 
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It  maj  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  Hr.  Schneider's  equiyalent  of 
antimony  and  that  of  phosphoroB,  determined  bv  Schrotter,  is  yery  nearly  the 
eqairalent  number  of  arsenic  as  determined  by  M.  relooze  : 

120^+Sl 

=76.65; 

2 
80  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a  relation  between  the  equiralent  numbers  of  these 
substances,  similar  to  that  existing  between  the  equiralent  numbers  of  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium,  or  those  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

H.  Bose*  adds,  in  confirmation  of  Schneider's  determination,  the  results  of  analyses 
of  t^Kshbride  of  antimony,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution,  containing  tartaric 
add,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  estimating  the  chlorine  in  tiie  filtrate.  By  this 
means  he  found  the  percentage  composition — 

Antimony  63.15 

Chlorine 46.85 


100.00 


Baits  of  Sesquloxide  of  Ma&iraneae.— Hr.  Cariusf  describes  sesqulsulphate  of 
manganese  as  a  du-k  green  powder,  that  may  be  heated  to  820°  F.  without  losing 
oxygen.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  ;  when 
heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  the  boiling  point,  oxygen  is  gradual^ 
erolved  and  protosulphate  of  manganese  formed.  It  is  dissolTed  by  hydrochloric 
add,  forming  a  brown  coloured  liquid  that  eyolyes  chlorine  when  heated.  It  absorbs 
mdstuie  from  the  air  yery  rapidly,  fomung  a  clear,  yiolet-coloured  liquid,  soon 
becoming  brown  and  turbia  from  separation  of  hydrated  sesquioxide.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  water  and  by  dilute  adds,  yielding  a  brownish-red  basic  sulphate  of 
sesquioxide.  In  the  presence  of  protosulphate  of  manganese  the  sesqulsulphate  is 
dissolyed  by  dilute  sulphuric  add  to  a  dark  red  liquid,  in  consequence  probably  of  the 
formation  of  a  soluble  double  salt. 

Iiaetle  Add  In  Sztraet  of  Tarazaciun. — Prof.  Ludwig  and  Hr.  Todf  hare  found 
that  this  extract  contains  lactic  add.  They  also  examined  a  salt  extracted  from 
Meliago  taraxieif  and  found  that  it  was  lactate  of  lime  (CaO,  CeHi05+5HO). 

Oomyosltlon  of  VeratrU. — ^Dr.  Merck§  giyes  the  following  formule  for  rem- 
tria,  &c:^- 

Yeratria * CmHuNiOm 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and  yeratria  ...  Cm  Hm  Nt  Om  HCl-f-AuCU 
Sulphate  of  yeratria Cm  Hm  Nt  Ow  HO,  SOi. 

The  crystals  of  yeratria  are  colourless,  efflorescent,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
become  opaque  and  lose  their  form.  It  completely  neutralizes  adds.  With  con- 
centrated sulphuric  add,  yeratria  giyes  a  yellow  odour  passing  into  red;  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  add,  it  giyes  a  dark  yidet  sdution,  especially  when  heated. 

Formation  of  Feiricyanide  of  Potassium.— Dr.  Playfiur||  finds  that  the 
yellow  salt  (2  Gfy,  2  E,  2  NH4)  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  double  ferrocyanides  of 
the  earthy  metids  and  potassium,  with  carbonate  of  anmionia,  is  conyerted  into 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  when  the  solution  is  boiled  with  binoxide  of  manganese, 
ammonia  being  eliminated. 

Paraeyaaoffsn.— Dr.  Flay&ir^  has  obseryed  that  when  hydrocyanic  add  is 
decomposed,  under  such  drcumstanoes  that  the  hydrogen  is  ft^<^i«M<i,  paracyanogen 
is  produced.  When  hydrocyanic  add  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  fenipyanide  of 
potassium  and  potash  in  equiyalent  proportions,  the  liquid  becomes  dark  odoured, 
a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  bulky  dark-coloured  predpitate 
separates,  especially  when  the  liquid  is  warm.  The  predpitate  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
cold  water,  is  dissolyed  readily  by  dilute  caustic  alkalies,  and  is  again  predpitsAed 
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t  Aim,  det  Chem.  imd  Pkarm^  xoriii.,  58. 

ArMf.  der  Pharmacie.  citttL,  18. 
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by  adds.     This  sabeianoe  appears*  to  be  analogous  to  paracjanogeo,  bat  the 
examination  has  not  been  completed. 

Aetlon  of  Heat  upon  Solphoeyaaide  of  PotaaaliuB. — ^Hr.  NoUner*  has 
obseryed  tliat  when  a  flmall  quantity  of  snlphocyanide  of  potassiam  is  melted  in  a  por- 
celain cmcible  it  becomes  brownish-green  after  some  time,  uid  then  of  a  fine  bine 
oolonr,  like  indigo  or  ultramarine.  When  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  it  does  not 
appear  to  haye  undergone  any  decomposition,  but  becomes  whito  again,  and  dissolyes 
completely  in  water,  the  solution  presenting  the  usual  reactions. 

Adipoetro. — Dr.  Wetherillf  has  examined  seyeral  specimens  of  adipodre,  and  found 
it  to  consist  chiefly  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  in  one  instance,  combined  with 
lime^  but  neyer  containing  glycerine,  cholesterine,  or  ammonia.  Some  experiments 
that  he  made  appear  to  show  that  adipocire  originates  from  the  fat  of  the  body  by 
loss  of  glycerine  and  oleic  acid,  and  that  it  is  not  formed  from  muscular  substance. 

Para  Nnt-^iL— Mr.  Cald  well^  flnd8*that  the  oil  of  the  fruit  of  berthoUetia  exeeUior 
consists  of  stearine,  palmitine,  and  deine. 

Fluuseomaniiito. — In  estimating  the  amount  of  sugar  in  some  green  yegetables, 
hy  the  fermentation  method,  Hr.  Yohl}  obseryed  that  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of 
JPhoieobu  vulgaris  has  a  yery  sweet  taste,  and  that  after  it  has  been  fermented,  this 
sweetness  is  scarcely  at  all  reduced.  This  proyed  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
saccharine  substance  andogous  to  mannite.  TtoB  substance  crystallizes  like  mannite, 
is  abundantly  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  yery  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  purgatiye.  In  dry  air  it  loses  water  of  crystallization ;  at 
212''  F.  it  loses  16.5  per  cent.  Between  302''  and  820''  F.  it  melts.  With  sulphate 
of  copper  and  caustic  potash  it  giyes  a  dear  blue  solution,  from  which  suboxide  of 
copper  is  predpitated  by  boiling.  The  composition  of  the  substance  dried  at  2 12^  F.  is 

C    41.0475) 

H     6.8649  >^  =  Cn  Hn  Om 

0     52.0876) 


100.0000 
It  dissdyes  in  cold  sulphuric  add  without  blackening,  and  in  nitric  add  without 
eydntion  of  gas  or  production  of  colour. 

Proparatlon  of  Oonmartne. — ^Prof  Wohlerl]  states  that  coumarine  may  be  most 
adyantageously  obtained  by  digesting  tonka  beans,  cut  into  small  pieces,  for  some 
oonsidezable  time  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling 
point  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  then  separated  by  filtration,  the  alcohol  distilled  o^ 
and  when  the  residue  begins  to  appear  turbid,  water  is  added,  by  which  means  the 
coumarine  is  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  liquid  is  heated  with  the 
predpitato  to  the  boiling  point,  passed  through  a  filter,  which  retains  the  fat,  and  the 
coumarine  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 

Artlflcial  Production  of  Urea. — ^It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  the 
diemical  character  of  urea  agrees  with  that  which  would  be  presented  by  an  hypo- 
thetical amide  of  carbonic  add,  but  since  urea  had  not  been  obtained  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  production  of  amides,  and  since  most  of  its  compounds  would, 
aoooraing  to  the  number  of  equiyalents,  contain  a  double  atom  of  carbamide,  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  urea  has  not  been  decided. 

Hr.  Katanson^  has  made  some  experimente  in  reference  to  this  question,  and  he 
considers  that  the  resulto  furnish  decisiye  eyidence  that  urea  is  identical  with 
carbamide. 

When  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  ethyl  and  ammonia  is  heated  to  212''  F.  in  a  sealed 
tube,  urethane  (C«  Hr  NO4)  alone  is  produced,  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
the  boiling  point  of  urethane,  356''  F.,  this  substance  is  conyerted  into  urea  by  the 
action  of  the  ammonia  remaining.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  a  sublimate  of 


*  Ann,derPhifnk  und  Chrniie,  xcviiL,  189. 
t  Tram.  American  Phiio$.  Soe.,  xi. 

Ann.  der  Chem.  untL  Pkarm,,  xcviiL,  120. 
^  Afmalm  der  Chemie  tmd  Pharmacie^  xcix.^  125. 
jj  Afmalm  der  Chemie  tmd  Pharmade,  xcriii.,  66. 
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• 
imdecompofled  nrethane  ii  deposited,  the  liquid  contains  nrea.    When  this  liquid 
18  evaporated  to  dryness  and  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  212^  F^  the 
nrethiuie  is  Tolatilized,  and  urea  reraaina»  w  the  methane  buay  be  moie  completely 
sepurated  hy  treating  the  dr  j  mass  with  ether. 

The  substance  thus  obtained  presents  all  tlie  chaxaeters  of  urea. 

In  1838  M.  Begnanlt  observed  that  by  the  reactlonof  phosgene  gas  (C  CI  O)  with 
ammonia,  a  white  mass  is  produced,  apparently  a  miztuie  of  carbMuck  and  chloride 
of  ammonium.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  separate  these  substances,  and  as  he  did 
not  obtain  any  precipitate  in  the  water  solution  by  addition  of  nitric  acid,  although 
after  the  addition  of  urea  a  precipitate  was  produced,  he  inferred  that  the  carban&ide 
was  different  from  urea. 

Hr.  Natanson  finds  that  the  white  substance  thus  produced  does  contain  urea.  The 
most  essential  condition  for  its  production  in  this  way  is  the  perfect  dryness  of  the 
gases,  and  the  difficulty  of  effecting  this  is  the  reason  that  urea  is  generally  produced 
in  less  proportion  than  chloride  of  ammonium,  consequently  the  test  with  nitric  add, 
which  requires  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  urea,  does  not  ftimish  aay 
indication  of  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  the  water  solution  of  the  product. 

The  phosgene  gas  is  best  prepszed  by  passing  carbonic  oxide  through  boiling  p€r- 
chloride  of  antimony,  and  is  brought  in  contact  with  dry  ammonia  in  a  capacious 
glass  globe.  The  white  substance  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  baryta  water  in 
excess,  so  as  to  decompose  the  diloride  of  ammonium,  the  solution  evapocated  to 
dryness  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  urea  dissolved  out  by  absolate  aloohoL 

Frodseti0n  of  Pormle  A/eUL — "hL  Berthelot*  has  succeeded  m  obtaining  fanmc 
tdd  by  heating  carbonic  oxide  with  hydrate  of  soda,  and  finds  that  this  acid  may  be 
obtained  readily  by  heating  oxalic  add  with  an  equal  wei^t  of  glycerine  and  about  ^ 
water,  very  gradually  to  219**  F.  The  glycerine  does  not  take  any  pari  in  the 
change  other  than  determining  the  combination  of  the  carbonic  oxide  with  the 
elements  of  water,  and  the  amount  of  formic  add  obtained  in  this  way  is  nearly  as 
large  as  that  indicated  by  calculation. 

Carbonic  Oxide  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  very  pure,  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  after  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  has  ceased ;  and  this 
method  is  preferable  to  heating  oxalic  acid  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with 
sulphuric  add,  for,  according  to  HHrn.  Grinmi  and  Bamdohr,t  the  carbonic  oxide  ob- 
tained from  the  latter  sooioe  requires  to  be  washed,  to  separate  cartoMC  and  ml- 
phuffons  adds. 

Teattnc  for  Iodine  In  Water.— Prof.  Lielngt  recommends  the  addition  of  io£c 
add,  or  of  alkaline  iodate,  to  the  water  before  testing  witii  starch  solution  and  add,  so 
that,  by  reason  of  the  liberation  of  iodme,  by  the  reaction  of  iodic  acid  and  hydriodic 
add  or  iodides,  the  colour  reaction  may  be  augmented  and  rendered  sensible  in  cases 
where  the  quantity  of  iodine  present  is  too  small  to  be  recognized  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  applying  this  test  to  mineral  water.  Prof.  Liebig  observed  that,  before  adcfing 
iodic  acid,  the  bine  colour  was  produced  by  hydrochloric  add,— perfectly  fbw  firom 
ddorine  and  iron,— m  well  as  by  chlorine  water,  bj  nitric  add,  or  any  of  the 
vsoal  reagents.  Consequently,  there  must  have  been  some  substance  in  tiie  watar 
tbat  liberated  the  iodine  on  the  addition  of  add.  The  water  contained  nitratea  in 
ooBsideraUe  amount,  but  it  did  not  i^pear  certain  that  the  reaction  was  altogellMr 
owing  to  their  presence. 

When  the  water  to  be  tested  for  iodine  containad  redncmg  substances,  sncii  as  sol- 
pfaEBric  add,  Protliebig's  method  would  be  inapplicable.  Dr.  Knopf  uses  in  this  case  a 
fldution  of  bromate  of  potash  added  very  cautiously  to  the  liquid,  mixed  with  stanh, 
at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  in  suflfeient  quantity  to  oxidiae  the  snlphnious 
-  '"  and  liberate  the '"'^ 


Influenee  of  HjdrochXoric  Acid  on  the  Formation  of  SnlpUdes.— -Br. 

Martinll  has  observed  that  lead,  cadmum,  antimony,  tin,  mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  and 
silver,  are  not  entirely  predpitated  as  sulphides,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from 
sdutions  containing  a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  add,  although  the  precipitation 

*  CompL  Rend,,  zliL,  447.  f  Ami.  dtr  Ckmm.  tsW  Pkamu,  xcviii.,  127. 
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if  oomi^ete  when  the  Hinirant  of  acid  iiredocedbj  dilation  with  wftter.  TtHUOomit 
of  liydrochlodc  uid  Buffldent  to  prerent  predpitMion  of  the  sulphidei  it  leut  fai 
tlu  OM  of  laid,  gT»t«t  in  the  OK  or  .ilver,  which  reqoire*  rather  mora  thu 
enough  to  dasolTe  chloride  of  silTer.  The  quantity  of  metal  remainina  in  KJotion 
u  i«oporUoiut«  to  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  Uqoid,  aod  i^ependent  of 
tbe  qnanti^  of  meteL  In  the  cue  ctf  meCali,  which  form  two  leriet  (rf  oo«™»Ddi 
tlie  p«ctioo  remaining  m  Kdatioii,  under  these  drcuiogtaiice*,  ii  tednced  by  ibI. 
phimted  bydmgai  to  a  ttate  COTre»pondinK  with  the  lowest  oxide.  TheM&ota 
show,  that  in  precipitatiog  metali  bebnging  to  thi*  geriei,  the  aolntiona  ibonld  ba 
dUute  and  not  rery  acid,  and  that  they  cannot  be  separated  completely  by  meani  of 
■olphnntted  hydrogen,  from  cine,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  which  an  pwtiallr  preciidtated 
■a  nuphides  from  dilnte  sotutioni  contaioing  little  acid. 

K«M  «f  Ulvar  in  OrvUmUfUa.—itt.  Hambly'  flndi  that  the  lou  of  rilrer  k 
pn^ortionate  to  the  amount  of  lead  uud,  but  that  the  lou  jocreaaes  in  a  leM 
™K„.K.„tK. *„*.™j     t«.„, -li  alightiy  greater  in  the  cnpeUatkm  c* 

An  ImproTSd  ^uli-BotU*  ha*  been  do- 
Tised  by  Hr.  Vogelt  tbi  waahing  a  precipitate  oat 
of  a  beaker.  The  discharge  tube,  bee,  coasista 
of  two  pieces,  connected  by  a  short  piece  of 
wider  tube,  with  corks  in  each  end,  so  that  the 
end,  e,  may  be  turned  in  any  direction  without 
moring  the  flask. 

PnparmUoa  of  Phsapharas.— Hr.  Xleck} 

deocribesBD  impmred  method  of  obtaining  phoa- 

^wnu.    Ilie  clean,  broken  bones,  &oni  vrhii^ 

at  has  been  aeparated  as  completely  as  may  be 

pMHUe,ai<s  di^Med  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add, 

if  which  means  chloride  of  caicium  and  acid 

^uMphate  of  lime  (CaO,  2  HO,  PO^'are  pn>- 

oaced.    When  the  calcareoos  substance  ia  com- 
pletely  extracted,    the   cartilaginous    nust   it 

washed,  immersed  in  lime  water,  again  washed, 

and  used  for  the  preparation  of  gelatine.    The 

■olution  is  er^orated  in  earthen  pan^  until  its 

vpedflcgnTity  is  about  1.4,  then  run  off  caoL 

^Dw  add  pho«phate  of  lime  that    ccystaUUe* 

ii  separated  ffou   the  mother-liquor,  pressed 

between  cloths,  or  spread  upon  a  porous  slab, 

from  under  which  air  can  be  exhaotted,  and 

by  this  means  the  adherent  mother-liquor  is 

■eparated.  It  then  appears  as  a  white  gritty 
powder  with  pearly  lostfe.  The  residual  phos- 
phoric add  is  separated  from  the  mother-liquor, 
aa  phosphate  of  lime,  by  means  of  lime.  The 
dry  Bcid  phosphate  is  warmed  and  mixed  with  a  i 
<Mith  its  weiibt  of  charcoal,  the  nixtnre  sifted,  | 
aai  iutrodooed  into  the  retort*.  Hr.  Fleck 
me  osB  Mends  the  use  of  day  cylinden,  like  gai 
letortB,  fiir  the  distillation.  The  discharge  tube* 
4tf  Ave  (/ Ifaeae  cylinders  terminate  in  a  nceim', 
itaRped  like  a  moffl^  and  placed  in  a  channel 
tfaroo^  which  water  flows.    A  aeoond  nodyer 

k  oonneetod  with  that  in  which  the  discha^e  Inbea  terminate.  When  tka 
iBotbec-liqnor,  coctaiaiuK  cfalnriifa  al  calcium,  is  not  veil  separated  ftom  tba  add 
phoophate  of  lime,  hydiochlono  add  is  prodnced  during  the  disffllatioa,  and  the 

'  Chm.  Gac,  1 
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amount  of  phosphonu  obtaiDed  \b  proportionately  less.  The  mixture  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  charcoal  remaining  in  the  retorts,  is  incinerated  upon  iron  plates  heated 
by  the  fire  nsed  for  distillation,  the  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  that  obtained  frran 
the  mother-liquor  of  the  acid  phosphate,  and  treated,  as  above  described,  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  so  as  to  conyert  it  into  acid  phosphate.  The  cartilaginous  substance  is 
coTcred  with  water  and  heated  by  steam  until  the  solution  is  concentrated.  By  tUs 
method  firesh  bone  yields  from  six  to  seyen  per  cent,  phosphorus,  and  firom  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  gelatine,  while,  by  the  methods  formerly  adopted,  the  phosphorus 
obtained  amount^  to  only  four  or  five  per  cent. 

Assay  of  Galena  and  Snlpliide  of  Antimony. — M.  Lerol*  recommends  the  use 
of  ferrocyanide  and  cyanide  of  potassium  for  the  reduction  of  these  ores.  The  1)eBt 
proportions  are,  for  galena,  an  equal  weight  of  anhydrous  ferrocyanide  and  half  its 
weight  of  cyanide;  for  sulphide  of  antimony,  twice  its  weight  of  ferrocyanide  and 
half  its  weight  of  ogranide.  The  loss  of  lead  In  the  assay  of  galena  amounts  to  only 
S.0  or  2.55  per  cent  When  the  ore  contains  blende,  the  loss  of  lead  is  greater;  when 
it  contains  sulphide  of  antimony,  this  method  of  assay  cannot  be  adopted,  because 
the  regulus  would  contain  antimony.  The  regulus  obtained  in  the  assay  of  antimony 
ore,  by  this  method,  contains  iron  to  the  amount  of  3  per  cent.  Cyanide  of  potasaum 
alone  was  not  found  to  effect  the  complete  reduction  of  the  sulphides.  The  better  re- 
sult obtained  by  this  method  of  assay  is  ascribed  by  M.  Lerol  to  the  extreme  diyision 
of  the  iron  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ferrocyanide,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  reaction  takes  place  at  a  low  temperature  that  does  not  cause  much 
Tolatilization  of  the  sulphides  or  metals. 

Bsthnation  of  Copper. — ^When  the  solution,  in  which  copper  is  to  be  estimated, 
does  not  contain  nitric  acid,  or  such  metals  as  antimony  or  arsenic,  that  would  inter- 
fere, Hr.  Meitmannf  precipitates  copper  by  means  of  zinc,  separates  excess  of  zinc 
by  digesting  with  dilute  stdphuric  acid,  washes  the  copper,  if  iron  were  present,  with 
boUed  water,  then  dissoWes  it  by  an  acid  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and 
estimates  the  quantity  of  iron  reduced  to  the  state  of  protochloride,  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The  quantity  of  copper  is  equivalent  to  half 
the  quantity  of  iron  reduced.  When  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  or  metals  that 
would  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  copper,  it  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in 
sufficient  excess  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  copper,  any  precipitate  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, and  the  copper  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  Uquid,  by  warming  it  with  zinc 
shavings,  washed,  and  then  dissolved  by  perchloride  of  iron,  and  estimated  as  above. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  the  accuracy  of  the  resnlt  not  being 
affected  by  the  presence  of  lead,  antimony,  or  arsenic.  When  tiie  latter  metal  ie 
present,  it  must  be  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  and  precipitated  firom  the  ammo- 
niacal liquid,  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  before  the  copper  is  precipitated. 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

ChelteHham,  August  6,  1856. 

The  preliminary  business  of  the  Association  having  been  disposed  o(  the  Fh!at 
General  Meeting  of  the  Members  took  place  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'dock.  The 
I>nke  of  Argyle  resigned  the  Chair  to  Ptoffessor  Daubeny,  who  then  delivered  his 
address. 

The  officers  for  the  Chemical  Section  were,  Ptendent,  B.  C.  Brodie.  Viee-Prtgi' 
dents,  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  W.  Gregory,  The  Master  of  the  Mint,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr. 
Anderson.  Seeretaries,  P.  I.  Worsley,  Prof.  Yoelcker,  J.  Horsley.  Committee,  Dr. 
8.  Macadam,  Dr.  Gladstone,  G.  GUdstone,  W.  S.  Ward,  G.  Lowe,  CoL  Yorke,  T.  J. 
Pearsall,  Prof.  Rowney,  C.  Brooke,  Dr.  Gilbert,  R  Warrmgton,  W.  R.  Grove,  Dr. 
Odling,  Dr.  Schurch,  Dr.  R  D.  Thomson,  Prof.  J.  Tennant 
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TESTING  FOR  STRYCHNIA,  BRUCIA,  &c. 

ipnr  MR.  JOHN  HOR8LBT. 

I  BEO  to  make  a  few  obaeryations  in  reference  to  the  poison  atrjchniai  the 
properties  and  effects  of  which  have  recently  been  discussed  during  the  celebrated 
trial  of  Palmer.  In  doing  this  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  confining  myself  strictly 
to  the  chemical  manipulation  of  strychnia. 

It  is  because  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  noticing  the  very  strong  affinity 
which  exists  between  chromic  acid  and  strychnia,  that  I  propose  the  former  for  the 
precipitation  of  the  poison  in  preference  to  the  alkalies,  provided  always  that  the 
solution  to  be  operated  on  is  more  or  less  pure. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  matter,  allow  me  to  premise  that  at  your  last 
meeting  I  presented  a  paper,  detailing  a  new  method  of  testing  iodme,  as  well  as  for 
manufacturing  it  from  prepared  kelp  lyes  by  predpitation^  with  a  certain  test  liquor. 
But  as  it  would  have  bieen  inconyenient  for  me  to  have  attended  the  Glasgow 
meeting,  I  will  here  exhibit,  with  your  permission,  a  sample  of  iodine  thus  prepared, 
as  weU  as  the  liquor  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  and  the  test  liquor  used  for  that 
purpose.  I  may  observe  that  this  precipitating  liquor  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  fourteen  parts  of  water,  to  which  is  afterwards 
added  two  parts  in  bulk  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  Palmer's  trial  induced  me  to  make  a  series  at 
experiments,  and  as  I  possessed  a  large  quantity  of  the  just-named  precipitant,  I 
resolved  to  try  ita  effect  upon  a  solution  of  strychnia,  which,  to  my  surprise,  was 
entirely  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  golden-coloured  and  insoluble  pre- 
cipitate. 

It  wiU  form  a  beautiful  experiment  to  witness  the  complete  decolorizatwn  of  a 
solution  of  either  the  chromate  or  bichromate  of  potash  by  the  gradual  addition  of  a 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  chromate  of  strychnia  being  immediately  pre- 
cipitated; and  if  the  experiment  be  well  conducted,  scarcely  a  trace  of  bitterness 
will  be  left  in  the  supernatant  or  filtered  liquor. 

I  do  not,  however,  claim  as  an  ordinal  discovery  the  use  of  a  chromic  salt  and  an 
acid  liquor,  because  they  have  been  already  suggested  by  Professor  Otto,  and  have 
been  in  use  for  some  time;  but  ^e point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the 
essential  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  application.  In  short,  such  is  the  extreme 
range  of  sensibility  which  I  have  attained,  that  it  is  no  vain  assertion  on  n^  part 
in  saying  that  it  is  just  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  any  human  being  to  define  its 
limits,  as  it  would  be  for  a  person  to  count  &e  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  or  to  measure 
the  drops  of  the  ocean  surrounding  it;  and  without  an  experiment  in  point,  you 
would  not,  perhaps,  believe  it  possible. 

I  wUl  therefore  take  say  thirty  drops  of  this  solution  of  strychnia,  containing  half 
a  grain.  I  will  dilute  it  with  four  drachms  of  water.  I  now  take  this  dropping 
tube,  and  charging  it  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  I  will  drop  in  say 
six  drops.  Tou  observe  that  I  have  no  sooner  added  one  drop  than  crystals  begin  to 
form  at  the  bottom ;  and  on  the  addition  of  five  drops  more,  and  stirring  the  mixture, 
the  decomposition  is  complete.  I  have  now  split  up  the  half  grain  of  strychnia  into 
uuBioHs  of  atoms  of  minute  crystals,  each  of  which,  could  they  be  separated,  would 
as  etEactnally  demonstrate  the  chemical  characteristics  of  strychnia  as  though  I  had 
operated  on  a  potmd  weight  of  the  same.  I  have  now  to  show  you  the  chemical 
reaction  with  those  crystals.  I  will  let  faU  into  this  evaporating  dish  a  drop  of  the 
liquor  containing  l^e  chromate  of  strychnia,  and  having  shaken  the  vessel  so  as  to 
8i»ead  out  the  drop  as  much  as  possible,  I  will  project  on  it  from  time  to  time  a 
drop  or  two  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  beauty  and  intensity  of  the  effect 
wiU  be  strikingly  apparent.  This  may  even  be  shown  on  a  still  more  refined  scaler 
by  taking  a  crystal  or  two  on  the  point  of  a  penknife,  transferring  it  to  the  edge 
or  an  evaporating  dish ,  and  touching  the  spot  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid. 

This  chromate  of  strychnia  may  be  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state  firom  the 
neutral  chromate  of  potash;  in  the  nacreous  or  irregular  crystalline  state  from  the 
Ufihromate;  and  lastly,  which  forms  a  more  striking  peculiarity,  in  the  regular  crys- 
talline condition— viz.,  first  in  the  form  of  fine  spiculae,  and  next  of  beautiful  small 
coMc  crystals,  wliich  completely  stud  the  sides  of  the  gUss  vessel  when  a  weak  acid 
folutiicm,  such  as  recommended  for  the  precipitation  of  iodine  is  used,  but  of  course 
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considerably  diluted.    This  latter  peculiarity  is  very  decided,  and  characteriitic  of 
sttychma. 

Experiment :  30  drops  of  solutioB  of  acetate  of  strychnia,  8  drachms  of  water ;  then 
add  20  drops  of  the  acid  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  let  it  crystallize  without 
BJiaking. 

I  have  taken  some  paim  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  other  substinoes  may  doA 
with  this  method  by  prodiicijig  a  more  or  less  simUarly  oobnred  salt,  and,  as  far  as 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  there  appear  to  be  only  <im>— tIz.,  chromate  of 
bruda  and  chromate  of  lead.  But  I  coneeiTe  that  any  Qiemist,  wdl  acquainted 
with  tlieir  specific  characten,  can  easify  diMtingmMh  Uiem  ftom  chromate  of  ttzycfania. 

Both  chromate  of  stiycbnia  and  chromate  of  bruda  are  very  susceptible  of  <fis. 
cotoradon — that  is,  becoming  brown  or  dark-colouied  by  exposure  to  sun-ligfat— « 
property  not  possessed  by  dbromate  of  lead. 

Chromate  of  strychnia  becomes  changed  to  a  deep  jmrple^  and  then  to  a  vioiei  and 
red  irhen  toudied  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid.  Chromate  of  bmda,  on 
the  contrary,  shows  only  an  orang&^ed  colour,  without  any  shade  of  blue  or  violet. 
Again,  cfarooiste  of  brada  is  so  much  more  soluble  than  chromate  of  strydmia, 
that  no  cfjitak  can  be  obtained  by  i»edpitation  with  the  weak  acid  liqu<Mr  preTiously 
alluded  ta 

Chromate  of  lead  never  can  (exoept  at  first  sight)  be  nustaken  for  dther  chromate 
of  strychnia  or  brucia,  because,  first,  it  is  always  in  the  amorphous  or  powdeiy 
state;  and  seeondly,  no  colour  is  developed  on  the  addition  of  sulphurie  add. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  production  of  diromate  of  strychnia  in  one  or 
other  form,  and  its  reaction  with  sulphuric  add,  render  it  ^fimtdess  and  rnvdiuMe 
toxicologieal  method,  and  enable  us  to  pronounoe  with  certainty  respecting  the 
alkaloid,  since  no  other  comports  itself  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  reference  to  the  precipitation  of  strychnia,  it  would  appear,  judging  from  the 
▼ery  high  equivalent  of  strychnia  (848)  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  chromie 
salt  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  as  may  be  verified  by  experiment.  Every  tlnee- 
and-a-half  out  of  four  parts  of  chromate  of  strychnia  may  be  said  to  be  the  pro- 
portion of  real  strychnia.* 

It  has  been  asserted  since  the  trial,  that  the  noii-detectk>n  of  strychnia  in  tiie  body 
of  John  Parsons  Cook,  was  owing  to  the  antimony  which  was  known  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  deceased  having  somewhat  interfered  with  the  tests.  Such  a  suppositton 
is,  in  my  opinion,  truly  absurd.  Nothing,  I  conceive,  can  more  ineontesiably  diik 
prove  this  fallacy,  than  dther  of  the  foUowxng  additional  new  tests  for  the  detection 
of  strychnia. 

If  we  mix  one  part  of  a  saturated  solutioB  of  the  yellow  cyanide  of  potasshm 
(containing  twdve  grains  to  each  drachm  of  water)  with  two  parts  of  a  solution  of 
the  acetate  of  strychnia,  or  if  we  take  say  thirty  drops  of  the  solution  of  strydmia 
diluted  wiUi  sixty  or  ninety  drops  of  water,  and  then  drop  in  (me  minim  only  of  the 
solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  agitate  the  mixture  for  a  few  seconds, 
aa  abandaiK»  of  minute  yeUowish-white  silky  crystals  of  the  ferrocyanide  of 
strychnia  is  formed.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  compound  test,  and  is  best  shown  at 
follows: — ^I  first  take  a  Tory  small  portion  of  powdered  protosulphate  of  iron,  sod 
laying  upon  it  a  little  of  the  dried  ferrocyanide  of  strychnia,  drench  them  both  with 
a  drop  of  water— the  diaracteristic  deep  blue  of  the  iron  is  first  devdoped.  Tlfii 
must  now  be  diecxAond  by  one  or  two  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  sod  next  a 
minute  portion  of  powdered  chromate  of  potash  stirred  in — ^the  usual  purple  aad 
violet  colour  of  strychnia  will  then  readily  appear.  The  same  diiot  is  prodneed 
with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  next  test  is  the  deeoloriaatloa  of  a  sdution,  tiie  ammonia  sulphate  of  copper, 
by  the  very  gradual  addition  of  a  solution  of  strychnia,  and  then  boilhig  the  mixture. 
Crsrstals  of  strychniate  of  copper  with  a  little  ammonia  will  be  obtsined.    These^ 
when  dry,  can  be  first  decolorised  by  sulphuric  add,  the  subsequent  additioa  of 
chromate  of  potash  ground  in  with  the  aid  of  a  ^aee  rod,  will  revesi  the  presenee  of 
strychnia. 

In  fiict,  theae  tests^  particulariy  that  witii  chromate  of  strychnia,  may  be 


*  It  maybe  a  pomt  for  oonaidsntioa  how  fiir  ehromate  of  pstash  ia  sohitistt  mtj  bs  usefol  in 
nflufcrslisiDg  ths  afiflct  of  aay  of  the  free  stcy fliiaia  flxisting  ia  the  stomaeh. 
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adeied  dovUe  tests,  beeaue  we  ks7e  tnt  the  obtainmeiit  of  a  peculiar  crfitaNine 
eompoand  of  stryciiiiiay  .wUeh  is  afterwards  made  to  derdop  the  characteristic 
eiiscts  ^  which  strjchnia  is  reoognised. 
The  Labaraiory,  OklUnkam,  J«^  5,  1856. 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  THE  ALKALOIDS  STRYCHNIA 
AND  BRUCIA  FROM  NUX  VOMICA  WITHOUT  AUJOHOL. 

BY  MB.  JOBN  ROBSLET. 

The  nsual  modes  of  obtaining  strychnia  from  nox  vomica  are»  besides  being  more 
or  less  expensiye  owing  to  the  fdcohol  used,  far  from  satisfactory.  This,  in  a  tozico- 
logical  point  of  view,  is  particolarlj  the  case,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of 
st^chnla  naturally  contah^  in  the  nut,  and  as  the  production  of  the  alkaloid  for  its 
characteristic  colour  test  is  a  matter  of  importance,  I  have  been  induced  to  make 
seTeral  eiperiments  on  the  different  methods  in  use,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
simplest  and  best  is  that  which  I  now  propose,  tIz.,  to  make  an  acetic  extract  by 
kneading  up,  say  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  nuz  vomica  with  an  equal  quantity  of  com- 
mercial acetic  add,  and  thinning  the  pulpy  mass  with  two  or  thm  pints  of  cold 
water,  allowing  it  to  digest  for  a  few  days.  The  clear  liquor  must  then  be  decanted 
off  and  an  equal  quantity  of  firesh  water  poured  on  the  mass  to  digest  for  a  day  oc 
two  longer,  or  till  aJI  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  The  dear  liquor  is  then  to  be 
decanted,  and  the  remainder  thrown  on  a  flannel  filter.  The  liquid  which  passes 
tfarough  should  be  mixed  with  the  former  decanted  liquors  and  evaporated  to  a 
sympy  consistenoe  (about  three  cht  four  ounces).  When  ttiis  is  cold  dilute  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  add  liquor  ammonia  in  excess,  and  set  it  by  for  »  digr 
or  two  that  the  strychnia  may  crystallize  out,  which  is  known  by  the  various  little 
white  tofts  which  collect  within  the  fluid  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  the  ^lass 
▼esseL  When  the  crystallization  is  complete,  the  dark  green  supernatant  fluid  is  to 
be  passed  through  a  calico  Alter,  and  the  residuum  with  the  crystals  adhering  to  the 
vessel  collected  thereon  to  drain,  the  dark  green  mass  consisting  of  strychnia  and 
brocia  with  resinoid  matter  is  next  to  be  scraped  off  and  well  dried  in  a  water-batik 
digested  in  hot  diluted  acetic  acid  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  strychnia  and 
bmcia  may  be  thrown  down  by  potassa,  or  the  strychnia  onljf  by  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  when  a  chromate  of  strychnia  will  be  obtained  £ree 
fh)m  bmcia  provided  the  solution  be  tolerably  add  which  retains  the  brucia. 

Tiua  chromate  of  strychnia  being  collected  on  a  filter  and  well  drained,  can  eaai^ 
be  dlechromatized  by  di^laxm  in  liq.  ammoniss,  and  the  stiychnia  obtained  of  a 
more  or  less  snowy  whiieneaa. 

The  quantity  of  strychnia  actually  contuned  in  the  nux  vomica  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  accurately  ascertained,  at  least  if  I  may  judge  from  Professor  Taylor's  work 
on  poisons,  where  that  gentleman  represents  it  at  about  Vb  ^'  i  ^  gram  per  cent. 
I  cannot  help  thinVing  that  the  exhaustion  in  that  case  must  have  been  but  im- 
perfectly performed,  as  my  own  experiments  show  that  nearly  twice  that  quantity 
is  capable  of  being  extracted;  for  in  my  first  concentration  of  the  liquor  from  a 
qaarlor  of  a  pound  of  nux  vomica  I  obtained  as  follows: — 

From  the  1st  concentration  1 1  grains  of  strychnia 
M       and  **  4       "  " 

«        3rd  "  2       **  « 

17  grains 
TtuM  diffeNDce  in  quantity  is  neeessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  nedleal 
pBaetttiaiier  when  prescribing  the  extract  and  other  preparations  of  nux  vomica. 
Tkt  Ladontorsh  CkeUnham,  Jmfy  UA,  1856. 

£XFERIMEirrS  ON  ANIMiCLS  WITH  STBYOHNIA,  AND  THE  PBOBABCB 
SEASONS  FOR  ITS  NON-DETECTION  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

[ThslblloiriiigMths  paper  raid  in  Seetion  B.  by  Mr.  Joha  Hoisky,  sC  (&eltaihaa,  «a  tiw 
absva  solject.] 

Is  a  pravioBs  pi^)er  I  have  deteiled  a  method  of  deteetiog  infinitesimal  quantitie* 
c€  wtrjAaatLi  bat  of  what  srail,  may  it  not  be  aaked,  are  all  your  ioe  teats,  ii;~"~ 
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an  animal  has  been  pnrpoBely  poisoned  with  stiychnia,  little  or  none  of  it  can  be 
extracted  or  diflcoTez«d?  That  tliis  is  sometimes  the  case,  tifie  following  experiments 
will  show.  I  am  aware  that  an  opinion  prevails  amongst  some  chemists  that 
strychnia  is  indestructible,  mdecomposable,  and  that  it  ought  always  to  be  found  in 
the  different  organs.  In  a  future  part  of  this  paper  I  shall  allude  to  the  probabie 
reasons  for  the  non-detection  of  strychnii^  in  certain  cases. 

Wishing  to  make  some  experiments  on  animals,  I  purchased  (for  I  could  obtain 
no  other)  three  fine  white  rats,  and  invited  my  friend  "Dr.  Wright  to  be  present.  At 
7.20  P.M.  we  gave  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  powdered  strychnia  by  way  of  the  mouth, 
projecting  it  from  paper,  and  washing  it  down  with  a  little  water. 

In  about  twelve  mmutes  the  first  signs  of  involuntary  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
were  observed,  but  they  were  of  a  slight  character,  and  continued  occasionally 
during  long  intervals.  After  an  hour  liad  elapsed,  finding  the  strychnia  had  not 
produced  much  effect,  it  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Wright  that  the  largest  rat  (which 
was  a  female)  should  have  another  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  whid^  was  adminis- 
tered. This  also  not  producing  any  marked  effect  at  hafi-past  nine  o*clock,  a  half- 
grain  more  was  given  to  this  same  animal,  leaving  the  others  to  see  what  effect  the 
quarter  of  a  grain  would  have  on  them  in  course  of  time. 

At  eleven  o*clock  I  retired  to  rest,  after  placing  a  saucer  of  bread  and  milk  in  the 
box  with  the  rats.  At  a  quarter  to  4  a.m.  I  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how 
the  rats  were,  and  found  them  still  alive  and  apparently  healthy,  having  partaken 
plentifhlly  of  bread  and  milk. 

At  7  A.1I.,  when  the  assistant  came  down,  he  found  two  of  the  rats  (one  that  had 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  and  the  other  which  had  one  grain)  had  recently  died,  as  their 
bodies  were  quite  warm,  and,  in  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  the  remaining 
rat  died.  This  animal  had  lived  just  twelve  hours  after  having  had  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia  administered. 

In  about  three  hours  afterwards  I  proceeded  to  open  the  rat  which  had  died  last, 
and  examined  every  part  of  the  body  with  a  view  to  detect  the  poison,  conunencing 
with  the  heart,  but  in  no  instance  could  the  poison  be  found. 

I  will  now  state  the  mode  of  procedure  I  adopted,  in  order  that  you  may  judge 
whether  or  not  the  treatment  was  proper. 

The  different  organs  were  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  water,  to  which  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  were  afterwards  added,  the  whole  allowed  to  digest  for  a  while,  and  then 
boiled.  After  being  strained  and  filtered,  the  liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a 
water.bath— the  extract  re-dissolved  with  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and  filtered.  This 
liquor  was  again  evaporated,  and  similarly  treated  with  f^esh  alcohol,  &c.  Lastly, 
the  extract  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  acid  carefully  neutralized  with  caustic 
potash;  the  resulting  precipitate  did  not,  however,  on  being  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  afford  the  least  indication  of  strychnia;  but  in  order 
to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  present,  or,  if  present,  that  the  organic  matter 
did  not  interfere  or  prevent  any  reaction,  I  purposely  introduced  a  litUe  strychnia, 
which  instantly  developed  the  usual  purple  and  violet  colours.  This  testing  and 
coioi<er-testing  proved  unquestionably  the  absence  of  strydmia  in  the  precipitate. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  total  absence  of  bitterness  in  all  the  liquors. 

In  this  way  I  proceeded  step  by  step  with  every  part  of  the  bodies,  but  could  not 
get  any  reaction  by  the  tests  I  used  to  detect  the  poison.  What  then,  became  of 
the  st^chnia?  Has  it  been  decomposed  in  the  organism  and  its  nature  changed,  as 
Baron  Liebig  intunates  when  writing  in  general  on  the  alkaloids? 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  non-detection  of  strychnine,  I  do  not  positively  assert 
that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  strychnia  may  have 
become  imbibed  into  the  albumen  or  otiier  solid  animad  matter,  and  so  abstracted 
from  the  fiuid,  forming  by  coagulation  (say,  for  instance,  in  the  blood)  a  more  or  less 
insoluble  albuminate.  The  idea  has  occurred  to  me  from  noticing  the  coagulation 
of  the  glairy  white  of  egg  with  strychnia,  and  the  fact  of  my  not  recovering  the  fUl 
quantity  of  the  alkaloid  whenever  I  had  introduced  it.  At  any  rate  it  merita 
consideration. 

ExFBBiMBNT  U.— At  thrco  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  administered  to  a  toUd  rat 
at  least  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  It  apparently  evinced  but  very  little  of 
the  effects  of  the  poison,  and,  after  being  kept  alive  for  five  days,  was  only  purposely 
killed  by  a  dog,  partly  because  of  the  cage  being  required  by  the  person  who  lent  it 
to  me,  and  partly  from  the  fact  of  the  animal,  which  in  other  respects  was  very  wdl. 
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haying  csdematoiu  BweUings  of  the  palms  of  the  feet,  and  one  of  its  fore  feet  con- 
tracted. 

EzpBRDCBNT  III. — ^I  administered  two  grains  of  strychnia,  in  the  form  of  a  pill, 
made  with  conserve  of  roses,  to  a  foil-sized  terrier,  taking  the  precaution  against  its 
rejection,  on  aoooont  of  its  hitter  taste,  to  wrap  it  up  in  afoid  of  bloUma  paper.  The 
dog  was  dosed  at  6  f  jc.  and  taken  oat  into  the  outer  laboratory  to  die.  I  risited 
him  regnlarly  every  half  hour  for  five  hours,  until  I  went  to  bed,  and  the  dog,  as  far 
as  I  could  observe,  had  not  evinced  a  single  symptom.  In  the  morning,  however,  it 
was  dead,  but  lying  apparently  in  the  most  natural  position  for  a  dog  asleep,  with 
its  head  resting  on  its  shoulder  and  its  feet  stretched  out.  When  taken  up,  blood 
flowed  freely  &om  its  mouth.  On  opening  the  animal,  I  found  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  empty  of  blood,  whilst  the  left  was  full,  some  of  the  blood  being  liquid  and 
some  clotted.  The  stomach  was  carefully  secured  at  both  its  orifices  and  detached. 
On  making  an  incision  I  was  surprised  at  not  seeing  the  paper  in  which  I  had 
wrai^wd  the  pill— naturally  expecting  it  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach.  I  therefore  sought  for  it,  and  lo!  here  it  is,  in  precisely  the 
same  condition  as  when  first  introduced  into  the  gullet  of  the  dog,  and  containing 
nearly  all  the  strychnia.  I  have  been  afraid  to  disturb  it  until  I  had  exhibited  it  to 
you;  and  now  I  will  weigh  the  contents,  and  ascertain  how  much  has  been  absorbed 
or  dissolved  out,  or  treat  it  in  whatever  way  you  like.*  This  experiment  is  impor- 
tant, as  showing  the  small  quantity  of  strychnia  necessary  to  destroy  life,  and  had 
I  not  been  thus  particular  to  search  for  the  paper  envelope,  it  might  possibly  have 
led  to  a  fallacy,  as  I  must  have  used  an  acid,  and  that  would  have  dissolved  out  the 
stiychnia,  and  the  inference  would  have  been  that  it  was  obtained  from  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  whereas  it  had  never  been  diffused. 

In  this  case,  also,  none  of  the  absorbed  strychnia  was  detectable  in  the  blood  or 
any  part  of  the  animal,  although  the  greatest  care  was  observed  in  making  the  ex- 
periments. In  some  cases  the  precipitates  were  digested  in  ether,  at  other  times  in 
chloroform,  but  without  yielding  any  indications  of  strychnia.  Slight  traces  were, 
however,  observable  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
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Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  made  some  experiments  which  I  think,  will 
prove  that  it  is  highly  probable  a  more  or  less  insoluble  compound  of  organic  or 
animal  matter  with  strychnia  is  formed. 

For  instance,  1  took  the  contents  of  an  egg  (the  white  and  the  yolk),  agitated  them 
with  a  solution  of  strychnia  containing  one  and  a  half  grains  of  strychnia,  and  boiled 
them  to  complete  coagulation  in  a  water-bath. .  I  next  broke  up  the  coagulum,  and 
tried  to  extract  the  stiychnia  by  boiling  it  with  water.  The  filtered  liquor,  which 
was  sUghtly  bitter,  was  evaporated  to  d^ness,  boiled  with  alcohol  and  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  add,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  This  extract  was  treated  with 
water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  filtered,  and  careftilly  neutralized  with  hquor 
potasss;  on  standing  for  a  short  time,  small  needle-shaped  crystals  of  strychma 
were  deposited,  but  in  small  proportion,  perhaps  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
original  quantity  used.  I  next  digested  the  soUd  residue  of  the  ^g  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  it  with  water,  and  then  boiled  the  mixture;  the  liquor,  though 
strongly  add,  left  no  bitterness  on  the  palate.  After  filtration,  and  pressing  the 
residue  in  a  cloth,  the  liquor  was  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  neutralized  with 
fliumftniR,  but  only  a  predpitate  of  organic  matter  was  obtained,  for  when  this  was 
collected  in  a  phial  and  washed  with  ether,  hardly  a  trace  of  strychnia  cojdd  be 
detected  on  treating  that  whidi  remained  after  evaporating  the  ether.  This,  I 
think,  proves  that  the  strychnia  must  either  have  been  destroyed  by  combmation 
with  the  solid  organic  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  being  extracted  as  pure 
stiydmia,  or  else  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  add  in  the  attempt  to  extract  it  from 
the  albuminoid  matter.  

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  INSTITUTING  POST-MORTEM  RESBAECHEB 

FOR  STRYCHNIA. 

BT  JOHN  HOB8UBT. 

Th»  foUowing  wiE  be  found  an  exceedhigly  simple  and  ^^^^^J^^}^^ 
obtaining  strychnia,  in  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  from  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

^  I  have  siiMM  asotrtainsd  tbat  it  took  three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  kiU  the  dog. 
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I  luLYe  already  hinted  at  the  probable  reasoiifl  why  we  are  loiiieiimeB  unable  to 
detect  Btrjchnia  in  animalB  known  to  have  been  thus  poisoned,  therefore  it  is  lu- 
neoesflaij  teme  to  repeat  it. 

The  weather  at  the  time  of  making  these  experiments  being  Terj  hot,  the  efflnria 
erolTed  from  so  nmch  putrefying  animal  matter,  indnced  me  to  adopt  some  meaas 
for  remedying  sach  annoyance.  I  therefore  thought  of  a  solntioQ  of  ordinary 
diloride  of  hme  (bleadiing  liquid),  but  fearing  lest  that  agent  should  decompose  or 
destroy  the  stryduda,  I  fint  tried  its  effisct  on  a  weak  acetic  sdntioii  of  strychnia, 
and  was  surpnsed  to  find  that  a  milky  white  precipitate  of  a  chloride,  possibly  a 
hvpodilorite  of  strychnia,  ensued,  insoluble  eren  on  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity 
oc  acetic  acid.  This  precipitate,  when  dramed  on  a  filter  and  dried,  is  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  which  seems  to  be  its  best  spiritnous  solvent,  but  did  not  readily  dissolve 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  except  with  the  aid  of  heat  Its  best  acid  solyent  is  gladal 
acetic  add. 

This  result  gave  me  such  confidence,  that  I  at  once  proceeded  to  operate  on  animal 
matter.  I  tta^fi>re  took  some  of  the  putrid  liquid  in  which  the  Urer  of  a  dog 
poiioned  by  strychnia  had  been  boiled,  which  liTcr,  I  should  teU  you,  had  not 
hitherto  yidded  me  any  strychnia.  I  purposely  introduced  a  little  of  the  alkaloid, 
boiled  ihem  a  few  minutes,  and  when  cold,  added  the  liquid  chloride  of  lime  in 
excess,  or  till  all  soluble  matter  (animal  or  otherwise)  was  precipitated,  and  then 
filtered  it  throu£^  a  cIoUl  No  trace  of  bitterness  could  thai  be  detected  in  the 
liquor. 

The  drained  preciintate  of  fibriaei  gelatine,  casdn,  and  st^dmia  was  next 
dried  in  a  water-bath^  then  powdered,  digested  in  alcohol  acidified  with  a  little 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  heated,  filtered,  and  eraporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup, 
hv  this  time  the  whole  of  the  smell  of  chlorine  will  haye  been  given  off  and  a  sul- 
phate of  strychnia  obtained,  which  can  be  purified  in  the  usual  way,  by  pred^tation 
with  an  alkali,  Ac 

ITie  Laboratory^  OteUenhamy  August  Istj  1856. 


OK  THE  BCAKUFACTUBE  OF  IBON  AND  STEEL  WITHOUT  FUEL. 

BT  MB.  W.  BBSSAMEX. 

Mb.  Bxssjlhbr  asserted  that  crude  iron  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  that 
carbon  cannot  exist  at  a  white  heat  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  without  uniting 
therewith  and  producing  combustion;  that  such  combustion  would  proceed  with  a 
rapidity  dependent  on  the  amount  of  snrfiioe  of  carbon  exposed;  lastly,  that  the 
temperature  which  the  metal  would  acquire  would  be  also  dependent  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  oxygen  and  carbon  were  made  to  combine^  and  consequenfly  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  bring  the  oxygen  and  carbon  tojiether  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  vast  surface  should  be  exposed  to  their  mutual  action  In  order  to  produce  a  tem- 
perature hitherto  unattainable  in  our  largest  furnaces.  With  a  view  of  testmg  prac- 
tically this  theory,  he  had  constructed  a  cylindrical  vessd  of  three  feet  in  height, 
somewhat  like  an  ordinary  cupola  furnace,  the  interior  of  which  was  lined  with  fire- 
bricks s  and  at  about  two  indies  firom  the  bottom  of  it  inserted  five  tuyere  pipes,  tiie 
nozzles  of  whidi  were  framed  of  weJl-bumt  flre-day,  the  orifice  of  each  tuyere  pipe 
being  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  were  so  put  into  the  l»ick 
lining  (from  the  outer  side)  as  to  admit  of  their  remoyal  and  renewal  in  a  fi3w 
minutes  when  they  were  worn  out.  At  one  side  of  the  vessel,  about  half-way  up 
firom  the  bottom,  there  was  a  hole  made  fi>r  running  in  the  crude  metal,  and  on  U^ 
opposite  side  tfacore  was  a  ti^hde  stopped  with  bam,  by  means  of  which  the  iron  waa 
run  out  at  the  end  of  the  process.  The  vessd  should  be  placed  so  near  to  the  dis- 
charge hole  of  the  blast-furnace  as  to  allow  the  iron  to  flow  along  a  gutter  into  it. 
A  SEoall  blast  cylinder  would  be  required,  capable  of  compressing  air  to  about  8  lb. 
or  10  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  A  communication  have  been  made  between  it  and  the 
tuyeres  before  named,  the  converting  vessd  would  be  in  a  condition  to  commence 
work.  It  would,  however,  on  tbe  occasion  of  its  being  first  used  after  re-lining  with 
fire-bricks,  be  necessary  to  make  a  fire  in  the  interior  with  a  few  badcets  of  coke, 
so  as  to  diy  the  brickwork  and  heat  up  the  vessd  for  the  first  operation,  after  which 
the  fire  would  have  to  be  all  carefully  nked  out  at  the  tapping-hole»  whidi  would 
again  be  madegoodwUh  loam.    The  vessd  would  then  be  in  readmess  to  oommenoe 
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work,  and  miglit  be  00  oontixnud  without  anj  use  of  fdel,  until  the  brick  linins^  in 
ih»  conne  of  time  became  worn  away  and  a  new  lining  was  required.    The  tuyeres 
are  sitoated  neariy  dose  to  the  bottom  of  the  ressel;  the  fluid  metal  will  therefore 
rise  some  eighteen  inches  ix  two  feet  abore  them.    It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
Tent  the  nietal  tnm  entmng  the  toyereLholes,  to  turn  on  the  blast  before  attowing 
tJie  fluid  crude  iron  to  run  into  the  Tessei  from  the  blast-ftoiace.    This  having  been 
done,  and  the  fluid  iron  run  in,  a  rapid  boiling  up  of  the  metal  will  be  heard  going 
on  within  the  Tcssel,  the  metal  befaig  tossed  yiolently  about,  and  dashed  f^m  side 
to  side^  shakmg  the  yessel  by  the  force  with  whidi  it  moves  from  the  throat  of 
the  converting  vesseL    Flame  will  then  immediately  issue,  accompanied  by  a 
few  fari^  sptfks;  this  state  of  things  will  continue  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  dunng  which  time  the  oxygen  in  the  atmospheric  air  combines  with  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  iron,  producing  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  at  the  same  time 
evolving  a  powerfiil  heat.    Now,  as  this  heat  is  generated  in  the  interior  of,  and  is 
difihsed  in  innumeraUe  fiery  bubbles  through  the  whole  fluid  mass,  the  metal 
absorbs  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  its  temperature  becomes  immensely  increased; 
and  by  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  named,  that  part  of 
the  carbon  which  appears  medianically  mixed  and  difAised  through  the  crude  iron 
has  been  entirely  consumed.     The  temperature,  however,  is  so  high  that  the 
cbemicaUy-combined  carbon  now  begins  to  separate  from  the  metal,  as  is  at  once 
indicated  by  an  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  fiame  rushing  out  of  the  throat  of 
the  vesseL    The  metal  in  the  vessel  now  rises  several  inches  alwve  its  natural  level, 
and  a  light  frothy  slag  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  thrown  out  in  large  foam-like 
masses.    This  violent  eruption  of  cinder  generally  lasts  five  or  six  minutes,  when  all 
tother  appearance  of  it  ceases — a  steady  and  powerful  flame  replacing  the  shower  of 
sparks  and  cinder  which  always  accompanies  the  boil.    The  rapid  imion  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  which  thus  takes  i^aoe  adds  still  further  to  the  temperature  of  the 
metal,  while  the  diminished  quantity  of  carbon  .present,  allows  a  part  of  the  oxygen 
to  combine  with  the  iron,  wMch  undergoes  combustion,  and  is  converted  into  an 
oxide.    At  the  excessive  temperature  that  the  metal  has  now  acquired,  the  oxide^  as 
soon  as  formed,  undex^goes  frision,  and  forms  a  powerful  solvent  of  those  earthy  bases 
that  are  associated  with  the  iron.    The  violent  ebullition  which  is  going  on  mixes 
most  intimately  with  scorin  and  metal,  every  part  of  which  is  thus  brought  into 
contact  witii  the  fluid,  which  will  thus  wash  and  deanse  the  metal  most  thoroughly 
from  the  silica  and  other  earthy  bases  which  are  combined  with  the  crude  iron,  while 
the  sulphur  and  other  volatile  matters  which  ding  so  tenadously  to  iron  at  ordinary 
temperatures  are  drawn  off;  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  oxygen,  and  forming 
sttliSiurous  add  gas.    The  loss  in  weight  of  crude  iron  during  its  conversion  into  an 
ingot  of  malleable  iron,  was  found,  on  a  mean  of  four  experiments,  to  be  IS^per 
ceait,  to  which  wHl  have  to  be  added  the  loss  of  metal  in  the  finishing  rolls.   Tlliis 
wiU  make  the  entire  loss  probably  not  less  than  18  per  cent.,  instead  of  about  28  per 
centy  whidi  is  the  loss  on  the  present  system.    A  large  portion  of  this  metal  is, 
however,  recoverable,  by  treating  with  carbonaceous  gases  the  rich  oxides  .thrown 
oat  of  the  fhmaoe  during  tli^  boiL    These  slags  are  found  to  contain  innumerable 
small  grains  of  metallic  iron,  which  are  mechanically  hdd  in  suspension  in  the  slags, 
and  may  be  earily  leooveied,  by  opening  the  tap-hole  of  the  converting  vessel,  and 
allowing  the  fluid  nuUlealrfe  iron  to  flow  into  the  iron  ingot  moulds  placed  there  to 
reedve  it.    The  mBSOOS  of  iron  thus  formed  wiQ  be  perfectly  free  from  any  admiz- 
tore  of  dnder,  oxide,  or  other  extraneous  matters,  and  will  be  far  more  pure  and  in  a 
sovnder  state  of  numfufbcture  than  a  pile  formed  of  ordinary  puddle  bars.    And  thus 
it  will  be  seen,  that  by  a  single  process,  requiring  no  manipulation  or  particular 
skiU,  and  nitii  oidy  one  workman,  firom  three  to  five  tons  of  crude  iron  passes  into 
the  condition  of  several  piles  of  malleable  iron  in  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes, 
with  the  expenditure  of  about  one-tMrd  part  the  blast  now  used  in  a  fiery  finrnaoe 
with  an  equal  diazge  of  iron,  and  witii  the  consumption  of  no  other  fud  than  is  con- 
tained In  the  crude  hroD.    To  persons  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  rsaid 
Mr.  BessamerX  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  ingots  of  malleable  metal  which 
I  have  described  will  have  no  hard  or  steely  parts,  such  as  are  found  in  puddled 
iron,  lequiring  a  great  auKmnt  of  rolling  to  blend  them  with  the  general  mass;  nor 
will  sQch  iogaf^  require  an  excess  of  rdfing  to  expd  cinder  froin.  tiie  interior  of  the 
niaas,  dnoe  none  can  exist  in  the  ingot,  wlilch  is  pnre  and  perfectly^iomogeneous 
thiooj^boii^  and  henoe  leqaues  only  as  much  zoumg  as  is  neoesiary  for  the  de- 
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yelopment  of  fibre;  it  therefore  follows  that,  instead  of  forming  a  merchant  bar 
or  rail  by  the  union  of  a  nnmber  of  separate  pieces  welded  together,  it  will 
be  far  more  simple  and  less  ezpensive  to  make  several  bars  or  rails  fh>m  a 
single  ingot.  Doubtless  this  would  hare  been  done  long  ago  had  not  the  whole 
process  been  limited  bj  the  size  of  the  ball  which  the  puddler  could  make.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
cast  steel  from  all  other  forms  of  iron—namelj,  the  perfect  homogeneous  character 
of  the  metal,  the  entire  absence  of  sand-cracks  or  flaws,  and  its  greater  cohesiye 
force  and  Elasticity,  as  compared  with  the  blister  steel  from  which  it  is  made- 
qualities  which  it  derives  solely  from  its  fusion  and  formation  into  ingots,  all  of 
which  properties  malleable  iron  acquires  in  a  like  manner  by  its  fusion  and  forma- 
tion into  ingots  in  the  new  process;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  no  amount  of 
rolling  will  give  to  blister  steel  (although  formed  of  rolled  bars)  the  same  homo- 
geneous diaracter  that  cast  steel  acquires  by  a  mere  extension  of  the  ingot  to  some 
ten  or  twelve  times  its  original  length.  One  of  the  most  important  fiicts  connected 
with  the  new  system  of  manufacturing  malleable  iron  is  that  all  the  iron  so  pro- 
duced will  be  of  that  quality  known  as  charcoal  iron;  not  that  any  charcoal  is  used 
in  its  manufacture,  but  because  the  whole  of  the  processes  following  the  smelting  of 
it  are  conducted  entirely  without  contact  with,  or  the  use  of^  any  mineral  fhel;  the 
iron  resulting  therefrom  will  in  consequence  be  perfectly  free  from  those  injurious 
properties  which  that  description  of  fuel  never  fails  to  impart  to  iron  that  is  brought 
under  its  influence.  At  the  same  time  this  system  of  manufacturiog  malleable  iron 
offers  extraordinary  facility  for  making  large  shafts,  cranks,  and  other  heavy 
masses.  It  will  be  obvious  that  any  weight  of  metal  that  can  be  founded  in  ordinary 
cast  iron  by  the  means  at  present  at  our  disposal  may  also  be  founded  in  molten 
malleable  iron,  to  be  wrought  into  the  forms  and  shapes  required,  provided  that  we 
increase  the  size  and  power  of  our  machinery  to  the  extent  necessary  to  deal  with 
such  large  masses  of  metaL  A  few  minutes'  reflection  will  show  the  great  anomaly 
present^  by  the  scale  on  which  the  consecutive  processes  of  iron  making  are  at 
present  carried  on.  The  little  furnaces  originally  used  for  smelting  ore  have  been 
from  time  to  time  increased  in  size  until  iSiey  have  assumed  colossal  proportions, 
and  are  made  to  operate  on  two  or  three  hundred  tons  of  materials  at  a  tim^ 
giving  out  ten  tons  of  fluid  metal  at  a  single  run.  The  manufacturer  has  thus  gone 
on  increasing  the  size  of  his  smelting  furnaces,  and  adapting  to  their  use  the  blast 
apparatus  of  the  requisite  proportions,  and  has  by  this  means  lessened  the  cost  of 
production  in  every  way.  His  large  fUmaces  require  a  great  deal  less  labour  to 
produce  a  given  weight  of  iron  than  would  have  been  required  to  produce  it  with  a 
dozen  ftirxuu)^;  and  in  like  manner  he  diminishes  his  cost  of  fuel,  blast,  and  repairs, 
while  he  ensures  a  uniformity  in  the  result  that  never  could  have  been  arrived  at  by 
the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  small  furnaces.  While  the  manufacturer  has  shown 
himself  fully  alive  to  these  advantages,  he  has  still  been  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  succeeding  operations  to  be  carried  out  on  a  scale  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  he  has  found  so  advantageous  in  the  smelting  department  It 
is  true  that  hitherto  no  better  method  was  known  than  tiie  puddling  process,  in 
which  from  400  lb.  to  500  lb.  weight  of  iron  is  all  that  can  be  operated  upon  at  a 
time;  and  even  this  small  quantity  is  divided  into  homosopathic  doses  of  some  70  lb. 
or  80  lb.,  each  of  which  is  moulded  and  fashioned  by  human  labour,  and  careftaUy 
watched  and  tended  in  the  furnace,  and  removed  therefrom  one  at  a  time,  to  be 
carefiilly  manipulated  and  squeezed  into  form.  When  we  consider  the  vast  extent 
of  the  manufacture,  and  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  the  early  stages  of  the  process 
is  conducted,  it  is  astonishing  that  no  efibrt  should  have  been  made  to  nuse  the 
after-processes  somewhat  nearer  to  a  level  conunensurate  witii  the  preceding  ones, 
and  thus  rescue  the  trade  ftom  the  trammels  which  have  so  long  surrounded  it. 
Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  important  fact 
connected  with  the  new  process  which  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  manu£K:ture 
of  cast  steeL  At  that  stage  of  the  process  inmiediately  following  the  boil,  the  whole 
of  the  crude  iron  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  cast  steel  of  ordinary  quality.  J^ 
the  continuation  of  the  process  the  steel  so  produced  gradually  loses  its  small 
remaining  portion  of  carbon,  and  passes  successively  from  hard  to  soft  steel,  ahd 
fh>m  soft  steel  to  steely  iron,  and  eventually  to  veiy  soft  iron;  hence,  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  process  any  quaUty  of  metal  may  be  obtained.  There  is  one  in  par- 
ticular, which,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  call  semi-steel,  being  in  hardness  about  mid«> 
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way  between  ordinary  cast  steel  and  soft  malleable  iron.  This  metal  possesses  the 
adTantage  of  much  greater  tensile  strength  than  soft  iron.  It  is  also  more  elastic, 
and  does  not  readily  take  a  permanent  set,  while  it  is  mach  harder,  and  is  not  worn 
or  indented  so  easily  as  soft  iron.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  so  brittle  or  haid  to 
work  as  ordinary  cast  steeL  These  qualities  render  it  eminently  well  adapted  to 
purposes  where  lightness  and  strength  are  especially  reqiured,  or  where  there  is 
mnch  wear,  as  in  tibe  case  of  railway  cars,  which  from  their  softness  of  texture  soon 
become  destroyed.  The  cost  of  semi-steel  will  be  a  fraction  less  than  iron,  because 
the  loss  of  metal  that  takes  place  by  oxidation  in  the  conrerting  yessel  is  about  two- 
and-a-half  per  cent  less  than  it  is  with  iron ;  but  as  it  is  a  Uttle  more  difficult  to 
roll,  its  cost  per  ton  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  the  same  as  iron.  But  as  its 
tensile  strength  is  some  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  greater  than  bar  iron,  it  follows 
that  for  most  purposes  a  much  less  weight  of  metal  may  be  used;  so  that  tflJcen  in 
that  way  the  semi-steel  will  form  a  much  cheaper  metal  than  any  that  we  are  at 
present  acquainted  with.  The  facts  which  I  hare  brought  before  the  meetmg  are 
not  mere  laboratory  experiments,  but  the  result  of  working  on  a  scale  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  is  pursued  in  our  largest  ironworks— the  experimental  apparatus  doing 
7cwt.  in  thirty  minutes,  whUe  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace  makes  only  4^cwt.  in 
two  hours,  which  is  made  into  six  separate  balls,  while  the  ingots  or  blooms  are 
smooth,  evea  prisms,  ten  inches  square  by  thirty  inches  in  length,  weighing  about 
equal  to  ten  ordinary  puddle  balls. 

BEPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD,  DRINKS,  DRUGS,  &c. 

THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ADULTEa^TiON  of 
Food,  Dbinks,  and  Drugs,  and  who  were  empowered  to  Report  their  Obser- 
yations,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Etidekce,  from  time  to  time  to  the 
House,  Have  made  further  progress  in  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have 
agreed  to  this  their  final  REPORT  :— 

Your  Committee  have  inquired  into  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  investigation  have  examined  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  comprising 
men  of  high  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  those  whose  practical  knowledge  as 
dealers  seemed  to  point  them  out  as  persons  likely  to  give  usdful  information. 

Among  the  scientific  witnesses  examined,  were:  Dr.  Hassall,  well  known  by  his 
able  investigations  of  the  subject  of  the  adulterations  of  food;  Bir.  Warington, 
chemical  operator  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company;  Dr.  Normandy;  Mr.  Simon  and 
Dr.  Letheby,  the  late  and  present  officers  of  health  in  the  city  of  London;  Dr. 
Thompson,  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  Mr.  Redwood,  professor 
of  chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society;  Mr.  Simmonds,  author  of  a  work  on 
the  commercial  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  Mr.  Fostgate,  a  surgeon,  and 
chemical  lecturer  in  Birmingham;  Mr.  Phillips,  chief  officer  of  the  chemical  depart^ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue;  Dr.  Taylor,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 
at  Guy's  Hospital ;  Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  medical  officer  to  the  General  Post  Office; 
Mr.  Quekett,  professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  Mr.  Thompson,  an 
analytical  chemist;  Mr.  Blyth,  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  at  St  Mary's 
Hospital;  Dr.  Challice;  Mr.  Wakley,  coroner  for  Middlesex;  Mr.  Jacob  Bell;  Dr. 
Carpenter,  of  University  College;  Dr.  Moore  Neligan,  of  Dublin;  Dr.  Richter;  and 
Dr.  Bingley,  professor  at  the  li&dical  Institute  of  Sheffield. 

Though  the  witnesses  differed  both  as  to  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  is 
carried  on  and  as  to  its  nature  and  effects,  your  Committee  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  adulteration  widely  prevails,  though  under  circumstances  of  very 
Tarions  character.  As  regards  foreign  products,  some  arrive  in  this  country  in  an 
adulterated  condition,  while  others  are  adulterated  by  the  English  dealer.  Other 
commodities,  again,  the  produce  of  this  country,  are  shown  to  be  in  an  adulterated 
state  when  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  while  others  undergo  adulteration 
by  the  dealers  themselves. 

Not  only  is  the  public  health  thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecuniary  fraud  com- 
mitted on  the  whole  community,  but  ibe  public  morality  is  tainted,  and  the  high 
oommeEdal  character  of  this  country  serious^  lowered  both  at  home  and  in  the  eyes 
of  forogn  countries.  Though,  happily,  very  many  refuse,  under  every  temptation, 
to  fiUsify  the  quali^  of  their  wares,  there  are,  unfortunately  large  numbers,  who, 
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though  reluctaniiT-  pnustising  deoeptko,  yield  to  ths  pernioioiM  contagion  of  enmple^ 
or  to  the  haid  pnssure  of  competition  forced  upon  them  by  their  leas  Bcmpnlont 
aeighboiirs. 

witliont  entering  into  Toluminone  details  of  the  evidence  taken,  your  Committae 
wo^  enomerate  tiie  leading  articles  whidi  have  been  proved  to  be  more  or  le« 
commonly  adulterated;  these  are^  arrovr-root,  adulterated  with  potato  and  other 
starehes;  bread,  with  potatoes,  plaster  of  Fans,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  copper; 
bottled  fruits  aiMl  vegetables  with  certain  salts  of  cc^per;  coflfee  with  chicory,  roasted 
wheat,  beans,  and  mangel^worzd;  chicoiy  with  roasted  wheat,  carrots,  sawdust^ 
and  Venetian  red;  cocoa,  with  arrowroot,  potato41our,  sugar,  chicory,  ;and  some 
ftrmginons  red  earths;  cayenne  with  ground  rice,  mustard  husk,  &c.,  cdlonred  with 
led  lead,  Venetian  red,  and  tuimerio  ;  gin  with  grains  of  Paradise,  sulphuric  add, 
and  cayenne;  lard  with  potato-flour,  mutton  snet,  alum,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
caustic  lime;  mustard  with  wheat  floor  and  turmeric;  marmalade  with  apples  or 
turnips;  porter  and  stout  (though  sent  out  in  a  pure  state  ttom  the  hrewert)  with 
water,  sugar,  treacle,  salt,  alum,  cooculus  Indious,  grains  of  Paradise,  nuz  Tomica, 
and  sulphuric  add;  pickles  and  preserves  with  salts  of  copper;  snuff  with  various 
diroraates,  red  lead,  lime,  and  powdered  glass;  tobacco  with  water,  sugar,  rhubub^ 
and  treade;  vinecar  with  water,  sugar,  and  sulphuric  add;  jali^  with  powdered 
wood  ;  iq»ium  with  poppy  capsules,  wheat-flour,  powdered  wood,  and  sand  ;  sosm« 
mony  with  wheat-flour,  chalk,  resin,  and  sand  ;  confectionery  with  plaster  of  Faris 
and  other  similar  ingredients,  coloured  with  various  pigments  of  a  highly  i)oisonous 
nature;  and  add  drops  purporting  to  be  compounded  of  jargondje  pear,  ribstone 
pippin,  lemon,  9dq,j  wi&  essential  oils  containing  prussic  acid  or  o&er  dangerous 
ingredients. 

The  adulteration  of  drugs  is  extensivdy  practised,  and  when  it  is  bonie  in  mind 
that  the  correctness  of  a  medical  prescnription  rests  on  an  assumed  standard  of 
strength  and  purity  in  the  drugs  or  compounds  employed,  and  how  frequenthr  life 
itself  depends  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  prescribed,  it  is  dificult  to 
exaggerate  the  evils  arising  from  this  prevalent  fraud. 

The  adulteration  of  drinks  deserves  also  special  notice,  because  your  Committee 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  intoxication  so  deplorably  prevalent  is  in  many  eatea 
less  due  to  the  natural  pro|perties  of  the  drinks  themsdves,  than  to  the  admixtnrB 
of  narcotics  or  other  noxious  substances  intended  to  supply  the  properties  losl  fay 
dilution. 

Though  adulterations  prevail  mere  or  less  in  al  districts,  it  mi^  be  assumed  as  a 
rule,  that  the  poorer  the  district,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  adulta«tion.  Nor 
have  the  poor  the  same  power  to  protect  themsdves  against  sudi  frauds  aa  their 
ridier  ndghbours;  they  are  neccMarily  limited  to  such  means  of  purchase  as  are 
afibrded  by  the  innnediate  locality  in  which  they  redde,  and  are,  moreover,  too  often 
bound  to  one  dealer  by  the  facilities  of  credit  whidi  he  afibrds  tiiem. 

These  adulterations  may  be  dasdfled  under  three  heads  :  those  of  which  the 
object  is  to  lower  the  price  of  the  article  adulterated  by  the  admixture  cf  substances 
of  a  cheaper  kind  ;  those  which  are  intended  to  improve  the  appearsnce  of  the 
adulterated  artide,  and  thus  in  many  cases  to  deceive  the  public  sb  to  its  quality; 
and  those  whidi  are  practised  for  the  purpose  of  simulating  some  property  i^iarad 
or  destroyed  in  the  process  of  adulteratioiv 

Adulterations  ia  each  ol  these  dasses  are  of  two  kinds:  those  in  which  are 
employed  substances  of  an  innocuous  diaraeter,  and  those  in  wUch  the  mixtures 
are  more  or  less  injurious  to  hedth,  either  directly  by  the  nozions  properties  of  the 
ittgredieuts,  or  indirectly  hy  loweifag  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  artide  adnl* 
■BTatecL 

In  dealing  with  these  various  adulteratacns,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  pecuniary  ftmud  pracAise^  on  the  pnhUc,  and  the  injury  to  puhfie  health.  H;  aa 
regards  the  adulteratioB  of  artidei  with  substances  of  a  dinper  and  innocuous 
character,  the  public  derive  the  Itill  benefit  of  thia  dieapness  at  a  lower  priee,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  unwise,  for  the  Legislature  to  interfers^  unless  it  could  do 
so  by  requiring  that  every  sneh  article  be  sold  as  a  mixture,  as  dialhiguidisd  fhxn 
the  artide  in  its  pure  state.  This  the  law  already  rsquirea  as  to  the  artide  ofeoHfaa, 
and  also  as  to  the  article  of  bread,  which,  unless  madeofirtieat  flour  alone,  m«st  be 
distinctly  marked  with  the  klter  M.  But,  whenefvex  an  artide  is  so  adultemtsd  aa 
to  hividve  pecuniary  frandorit^uiy  to  health,  il  appears  to  your  Oomnittee  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Lec^dature  to  provide  some  efficient  lemecly. 
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IthMlweaoljectedthaitbelwitCQarie  wiUbetoleayethe  buyer  to  t«ke  caze  oC 
himself.  But  th«e  are  mainr  adulteiatione  which  it  it  imposaiUe  for  the  huy^  to 
detect.  Already  the  law  ta^ea  note  of  firauda  in  weights  iad  measures,  of  iujuriea 
likely  to  result  to  the  puUio  health  ftom  the  sale  of  uuwholesome  animal  feod»  and 
indeed  of  many  adulterations,  though  in  most  cases  only  with  a  view  to  fiscal  coa« 
sidieratioiu,  and  not  to  those  of  a  moral  or  sanitary  character. 

It  is  said,  too»  that  there  are  many  firauda  which  legisiatkni  cannot  reach  oc. 
punish.  But»  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  nnmberksa  finods 
which  legislation  may  prevent. 

The  great  difficulty  of  Igy slating  on  this  aubject  Ues  in  putting  an  eoA  to  tfaa 
liberty  of  firand  without  afl^ting  the  fineedom  of  eommerce. 

With  a  Tiev  to  form  an  q^ion  aa  to  the  best  remedy  for  thia  growing  eril,  yoiK 
Committee  hare  obtained  evidence  as  to  the  law  on  adulterationa  in  other  countnea» 
and  eweciaU^  in  Franoe,  Belgium^  Germany,  and  the  United  Statea.  In  thia  ol^iect 
your  Committee  hare  been  matoiaUy  assisted  by  retuma  procvoed  throagh  thff 
kindness  of  Lord  Clarendon  from  some  of  our  Afinistara  at  forwgn  Courts* 

Aa  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  this  country,  your  Committee  received  much 
yalnable  laformatioa  from  Mr.  &  E.  Goodman,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Justifiai  of 
the  city  of  London. 

The  foUowing  is  a  brief  atatement  of  the  laws  of  difibrent  countriea  on  the  subject 
of  adulterations. 

Ja  ITranoe^  a  law,  bearinif  date  the  27th  March,  195 1,  confirmed  and  extended  iiub 
penal  code  to  all  svdultecations  in  ^  alimentary  axid  mediciusl  snbstanoea."  To  thia 
law  waa  added  one  of  the  6th  May,  1S55,  appucable  to  the  adultsratkm  of  drinka. 
The  law  of  Kard^  1851>  waa  founded  upon  two  Beporta  of  a  CommissioD  of  Inquiry, 
bearing  date  the  24th  January  and  85th  February^  1851.  The  Uw  of  May,  1&55, 
waa  preceded  by  a  like  Beport,  made  the  29th  March,  1855. 

The  provisioDs  of  these  laws  apply :  1st.  To  those  who  shall  adultorato  any 
alimentary  or  medicinal  anbstanoea  intended  for  sale. 

2nd.  To  those  who  shall  sell*  oc  expose  for  sale  such  aubatancea,  knovine  them  to 
he  adulterated. 

If  the  article  adulterated  onntaina  subatanoea  injurioua  to  health,  the  fine  raugos 
ham  50  to  500  firanca,  with  impriaonment  from  thxee  montlMi  to  two  yean ;  tibese 
punishments  being  applicable  even  in  caeea  where  the  adultearation  ia  known  to  the 
buyer  or  eonsumer. 

A  penal^  of  16  to  25  firancfl»  and  imprisonment  from  six  to  ten  days,  or  one  of 
these  modea  of  pnniabment,  according  to  drcumstanoes,  is  imposed  on  those  wh<H 
<' without  Ifgitjmatft  causey"  shall  have  in  their  shops  or  warehousea  any  vaxAk 
adoltecated  artidea.  If  the  adulterated  article  be  injurioua  to  health,  the  fine  nay 
be  increased  to  50  ficancs,  and  the  imprisonment  to  15  days. 

The  fine  and  imprisonment  may  be  doubled  if  a  delinqiMivt  has  bean  previously 
convicted  within  fiive  yeara  of  his  last  oflfence> 

The  adulterated  articles  shall  be  confiscated^  and  if  u\jurious  to  health,  destroyed. 

The  authoritiea  may  make  puhlia  announcement  of  the  paxttcnilara  of  the  cffenoe 
by  placard  and  advertisement. 

Aspecttl'^Ordonnance  de  PaUcc^in  Peris,  allies  to  the  manufacture  and  sate 
of  conffictinnery,  and  forbida  the  use,  for  oolouruig,  of  all  mineral  matter,  and  att 
poiaonoua  vegetable  matter.  ConfocUonera  are  regoired  to  eavel<^  coloured  ooor 
fefitionery  in  i]^>er  marked  with  their  name  and  address,  and  are  made  personalhr 
responsible  for  accidents  arising  fieom  the  conaumption  of  the  artidea  thty  selL 
Confectionen'  sKc^  are  to  be  vwitadf  for  the  purpose  of  seetns  that  they  confona 
to  these  rei^oktiona.  Aa  an  additional  precaution,  the ''Conseir  da  Salahnt^**  of  th» 
cifcrof  Pari^a  bod^  ooniisting  of  eminent  pbyaiciaDM^  chemifts,  and  other  perawa^ 
pnwiahm  a  hst  of  colouring  natters  which  n^y  be  emdoyed  by  eowfeotionew,  witb 
isalnietk)na  as  to  the  manner  of  mixing  them,  and  a  ust  of  tbeeolouring  mattery 
tito  uae  of  which  ia  expreaaly  fbrbiddeiDu 

InBeigiim,  «  law,  bearing  date  the  nth  Marcb^  185%  dedarea  that  aU  who  ■ball 
Ime  adiriterated,  oc  canaed  ta  be  adulterated,  any  artidea  of  food  or  drink  iBtei^ 
tesal%abaU  be  liaUa  to  aa  imnrisonnentfiromeig|itd^yatuoneyeai,aDdA»ii» 
of  frona  50  to  1000  francs,  ur  to  ^»<^V^  rffiTyffl^^ijirwnt  nlonft 

The  penalties  are  divided  into  two  cUsses.  The  flrat  apdiaa  t»  pcwcMMl  who  hwe 
adulteratedi «  canaedl  to  be  «dult«aled,eatalM  drinkable  lifucm^oK 
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of  food  intended  to  be  offered  for  sale,  the  penalty  being,  as  already  stated,  tnm 
eight  days  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  firom  50  to  1000  ftancs.  In  the 
same  clius  are  included  persons  who  shall  knowingly  sell,  or  expose  for  sale^ 
adulterated  articles,  or  shall  have  given  instructions  calculated  to  facilitate  or  lead 
to  sudi  adulteration. 

The  second  class  comprises  persons  who  unintentionally  sell,  or  expose  for  sale, 
adulterated  food,  and  who  are  liable  only  to  simple  police  punishments. 

The  mere  fact  of  knowingly  keeping  adulterated  articles  of  food  intended  for  sale, 
renders  the  person  so  offending  liable  to  imprisonment  from  a  week  to  a  year,  and  to 
a  fine  of  from  26  to  500  francs.  When  the  punishment  reaches  six  months' 
imprisonment,  the  court  can  withdraw  the  "patente"  (license  to  trade)  ftom  the 
oironder  during  the  whole  period  of  his  incarceration,  which  is  equiyalent  to 
preyenting  him  from  carrying  on  his  business.  A  copy  of  the  conviction  is  to  be 
posted  up  at  the  door  of  the  person  condemned,  or  inserted  in  such  journals  as  the 
Court  may  determine,  at  the  expense  of  the  culprit.  All  adulterated  articles  of  food 
in  the  possession  of  the  delinquent  are  to  be  confiscated. 

In  Prussia,  the  municipal  law  enacts  that  ^  no  person  shall  knowingly  sell  or 
communicate  to  other  persons  for  their  use  articles  of  food  or  drink  which  possess 
properties  prejudicial  to  health,  under  a  penalty  of  fine  or  bodily  pumshment." 
Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  knowingly  selling  victuals  which  are  damaged  or 
spoiled,  or  mixed  with  deleterious  additions,  may  be  held  incapable  of  carrying  on 
me  same  branch  of  business.  The  articles  may  be  confiscated.  Whosoever  mixes 
artides  of  food  with  foreign  substances,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  weight  or 
bulk,  or  of  deceiving  purchasers  as  to  tiieir  quality,  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  fraud.  With  regard  to  drugs,  the  law  forbids  their  being  dispensed  by  any 
other  persons  than  apothecaries  legally  appointed. 

In  Hamburg,  adulterations  of  food  are  l&e  subject  of  police  regulations,  involving 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  Lube(U[,  such  adulterations  are  treated  as  acts  of  fraud,  and  dealt  with  by 
police  authority.    The  grinding  of  blighted  com  with  good  com  is  prohibited. 

In  Holland,  by  a  law  of  the  22nd  May,  1829,  any  person  adulterating  bread  or 
flour,  or  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  with  any  poisonous  matter,  is  liable  to  an 
imprisonment  of  from  two  to  five  years,  and  a  fine  of  from  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  florins,  and  to  the  revocation  of  his  '*patente"  during  his  imprisonment. 
The  same  penalties  apply  to  those  who  knowingly  sell  such  adulterated  articles,  and 
to  those  who  supply  the  forbidden  ingredient,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  A  less  severe  punishment  is  inflicted  on  those  who  adulterate  articles 
of  food  or  drink  with  ingredients  not  poisonous,  but  Injurious  to  health,  as  well  as 
on  those  who  offer  them  for  sale.  To  the  other  penalties  are  added  the  publication 
of  the  names  of  the  offenders,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  adulterated  goods. 

In  Spain,  the  law,  besides  authorizing  the  inspection  of  drags  at  the  Custom- 
bouse,  permits  the  dispensing  of  drags  only  by  apothecaries  legally  appointed,  and 
absolutely  forbids  the  sale  of  secret  medicines. 

In  the  United  States,  special  laws  have  been  passed  "  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  adulterated  and  spurious  drags  and  medicines."  By  these  it  is  enacted  that  all 
drugs  and  medicines  shall,  before  passing  the  custom-house,  be  examined  and 
appraised,  as  well  in  reference  to  their  quality  and  purity  as  to  their  value.  All 
medicinal  preparations  are  to  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  affixed  to  eaoh 
parcel  Adulterated  or  deteriorated  drags  and  medicines  are  not  to  be  aUowed  to 
pass  the  custom-house ;  but  the  owner  or  consignee  has  the  right  of  calling  fbr  a  re- 
examination or  further  analysis,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  examiner's  return.  The 
Secretary  of  the  T^reasury  is  to  appoint  suitably  qualified  persons,  at  each  of  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Orieans, 
as  special  examiners  of  drqgs  and  medicines.  A  Treasury  Minute  prescribes  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  Act,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  articles,  with  the 
result  of  special  tests  agreehig  with  Uie  standards  referred  to  in  the  law  ;  and  all 
articles  are  entitled  to  entry  when  ascertained  by  analvsis  to  conform  to  those 
standards.  Patent  and  secret  medicines  are  sulject  to  uie  same  ^Twrn^"^*^"!  and 
disposition  after  examination,  as  other  medical  preparations,  and  are  not  permitted 
to  pass  the  custom-house  unless  the  examiner  be  satisfied  that  they  are  fit  and  safe 
to  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Li  the  State  of  New  Tork  the  law  expressly  forbids  adulterations  of  flour,  hopa^ 
and  spirits.    Any  one  knowingly  offering  flour  for  sale  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  or 
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with  taxy  otiier  miztiue,  or  with  axuoond  flour,  is  li&ble  to  a  penaUj  of  Ave  dollan 
for  ewery  cask.  Any  one  mixing  with  hops  any  foreign  or  improper  substances,  or 
in  anir  manner  adnlterating  their  quality,  is  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Any  one  adulterating  spirits  with 
any  poisonous  substance,  or  substance  injurious  to  h^ltb,  or  any  one  selling  such 
s^its,  knowing  them  to  be  adulterated,  is  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both ;  the  fine  in  no  case  to  exceed  1000 
dollars,  and  the  imprisonment  in  no  case  to  exceed  four  years.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides against  the  adnltemtioQ  of  oils,  against  the  deceptive  packing  of  hay,  and 
even  against  frauds  in  linens  and  other  goods,  containing  fewer  yards  of  measure- 
ment than  me  madced  upon  them. 

In  fingUnd  the  law  affords  redress  to  consumers  in  cases  of  adulteration,  by 
aetioD,  if  the  injury  be  individual  in  its  character;  by  indictment,  i£  the  injury  be 
jnend;  by  summary  charge  before  a  magistrate;  and  by  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  Excise.  The  process  of  action  or  indictment  is  at  once  too  cosUy  and  too  cum- 
brous for  general  adoption.  That  by  summary  charge  before  a  magistrate,  as  well 
as  that  originating  with  the  Excise,  applies  only  to  a  few  special  articles  which  are 
named  in  particular  Acts,  or  which  are  subject  to  the  supervision,  for  fiscal  purposes, 
of  the  Boiurd  of  Inland  Revenue;  but  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that,  in  all  cases  of  the  sale  of  an  adulterated  or  fictitious  artid^ 
a  cheap  and  easy  remedy,  by  summary  charge  before  a  magistrate,  should  be 
aflS>rded  to  the  person  upon  whom  the  fraud  had  been  practi^d,  and  they  would 
strongly  recommend  the  propriety  of  such  a  change  in  the  present  law  on  this 
sulject  as  would  effect  thu  object. 

Your  Committee  desire  specially  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bread 
Act,  6  and  7  WilL  IV.,  c.  27.  Section  2  provides  that  bread  may  be  made  of  wheat 
flour,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes,  with 
any  common  salt,  pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and 
with  no  other  ingredients,  subject  to  certain  regulations.  Any  mixture  besides 
those  allowed  in  section  2  involves  a  penalty  of  jSIO,  ot  not  less  than  £5;  or,  in 
de&ult,  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour; 
and,  if  the  magistrate  think  fit,  publicity  of  the  offence  by  advertisement.  Any  one 
mudng  with  the  com,  meal,  or  fioiir,  any  ingredient  not  the  genuine  produce  of  the 
com  or  grain;  or  any  one  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  separately  or  mixed,  any  meal 
or  flour  of  one  sort  of  grain,  as  the  meal  or  flour  of  any  other  sort,  or  any  ingiedient 
mixed  with  the  meal  or  flour  so  sold,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  X20,  and  not  less  than 
£5.  All  bread  made  with  mixed  meal  or  flour  must  be  marked  with  a  Roman  M; 
the  penalty  for  neglecting  this  provision  being  a  fine  not  exceeding  10<.  for  every 
pound  weight  of  bread  not  so  marked.  Magistrates,  or  peace  officers  by  their 
warrants,  may  search  premises,  and  seize  any  adulterated  fiour  or  bread,  and  search 
for  any  forbidden  ingredient.  The  penalty,  if  ingredients  for  adulteration  are  found, 
is  £10,  or  not  less  than  40s.,  for  the  first  offence,  £5  for  the  second,  and  £10  for 
every  subsequent  offence,  or  in  default,  six  months'  imprisonment,  with  publidty  as 
to  the  names  of  offenders.  The  Act  also  provides  for  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions, 
and  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  unless  complaint  is  made  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  offence,  or  within  such  reasonable  time  as  to  the  justices 
may  seem  fit. 

Tour  Committee  have  given  the  provisions  of  the  Bread  Act  in  some  detail,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  them  to  comprise  much  that  may  be  useful  in  framing  a  measure 
applicable  to  adulterations  generally. 

It  is  impossible  to  frame  any  enactment  on  this  subject  which  shall  rely  on  strict 
definitions.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  strike  at  fraud,  and  wherever  a  firaudulent 
intention  can  be  proved,  there  to  Infiict  a  penalty.  What  constitutes  fraud  must  be 
left  to  the  interpretation  of  the  adminlBtrators  of  the  law.  Thus  mixtures  of  an 
innocuous  chimuster,  made  known  by  the  seller,  or  used  for  the  preservation  of  the 
article,  cannot  be  forbidden  without  danger  to  the  needful  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  coming  within  the  provisions  of  a  penal  law.  Nor 
should  those  provisions  apply  wherever  the  seller  can  afford  satisfactory  proof  that 
he  has  himself  been  deceived,  and  was  not  conscious  of  the  adulteration  practised; 
unless  he  have  evinced  a  culpable  ignorance  of  the  trade  which  he  professes  to  follow. 

Su^ect  to  these  qualifications,  the  law  should  be  clear  and  positive  in  forbiddiDg 
■dultoatUm,  and  in  punishing  those  who  practise  it. 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  lee^lation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ingenuity  of  fraud* 
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wldeh  has  not  loniptod  to  amtt  ittelf  of  «?ei7  iakprarremeDt  to  cheMiitKy  or  the  arts 
wliach  eQ«ild  gabaetre  ita  pnrpoee. 

Althooih,  howerer,  the  meftot  of  »d«lteratioii  bATa  snatXy  incraaaed,  ao  al0O» 
fbrtanatefy,  hara  tiid  fheilitiei  for  detection,  espadaliy  by  the  impioved  lua  of  the 
iiiiaroaoopa»  whieh  has  been  employed  bv  Dr.  HaaaaU  and  others  iHth  stgnal  avoceM. 
At  Unit,  DO  do«bt,  some  difficulty  woald  be  expenenoed  in  flading  peraoaa  qaaliflsd 
to  oanduct  the  reqdied  cbemioal  and  niicroBOopieal  eiramfawtiona ;  btz  the  want  will 
BOOB  siTe  viae  to  the  needful  anpply.  This  w«nt  haa  bean  already  felt  by  the  Beard 
of  InlaBd  Ravenuei  wtuch  haa  been  compelled,  for  the  porpoaea  of  the  analjatia 
reqinaile  in  caaea  of  adolterated  aiticlea  of  Exdae,  to  educate  peraona  for  thia  apecial 
daty.  In  addition  to  about  4000  officers,  scattered  over  the  ommtry,  whoee  ex- 
perience enablea  them  to  deteet  many  adulteratkina,  and  to  diaooter  caaaa  of  atrang 
raapAekm,  the  Board  employe  abovt  sixty  to  aofency  nmilytieal  Chemists,  whoae 
nnmhen  aae  recniited  \^  students,  educated  for  this  porpoae  at  Uniteraity  ObUege^ 
to  the  number  of  foorteen  in  erery  year.  Mr.  PhiHipa,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
chemical  department  ofthe  Board  of  Inland  B0Ten«e,8tatea  that  the  practice  is  for 
the  ollloers,  if  they  svapect  a  trader  of  adnltesatlona,  or  on  infonnation  given  to 
them,  to  go  and  procore  samplea.  Many  are  oompetent  to  examine  aamplea  on  the 
apot  If  they  have  any  doobt  of  their  own  judgment,  they  aand  them  to  the 
labovatoiy  to  be  ftirtber  examined.  And  he  adds,  as  ahowing  the  raaelt  of  the 
'  aystem  adopted  by  the  Board,  that  adnlteratfion  has  been  totally  atopped  In  aome 
airtides,  and  moch  diminished  in  othera,  ftom  the  very  foot  that  traders  know  they 
ue  liable  to  inapeotion  by  the  Bxdae  offioera. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  prevention  of  adnlteratioDa  in  food  might  be 
aoooinpliahoA  by  an  extenaioQ  of  the  system  of  the  Board  of  Xnland  Ravenne;  but 
your  Committee  are  of  opuiion  that  no  maohineEy  for  thia  purpose  will  woik  satia- 
foctoiiiy  unless  the  agenta  emph^ed  derive  their  anthoiity  fitom  oorporste  or  other 
local  governing  bodies. 

It  will  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  empower  municipal  or  other  local  or  district 
authorities  to  appoint  an  offloer  or  officers,  who,  on  complaint  made,  or  in  caaea  of 
reaaonable  auapicion,  shall  procure  portions  of  any  artide  suppoaed  to  be  adulterated, 
with  a  view  to  their  examinatioa  or  analysis  by  aome  duly  quallHed  pacaon  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  repoit  of  auch  persons,  if  it  confirm  the  auapidan  of 
adulteration,  a  summons  shall  be  issued,  and  the  caae  be  inreatigatad  before  the 
juatioea,  who  ahall  haTe  power  to  inflict  snmmaty  punishment,  br  fine  or  impriaon* 
nent,  in  every  caae  where  pecuniary  fraud  or  danger  to  heaUa  ahall  have  been 
proved.  The  justices  should  aAao  be  empowered  to  pubUsh  the  names  of  olfondera. 
The  adTantagea  of  publicity  have  been  urged  by  many  witncaaea,  and  espeetaQy  by 
Dr.  HaaaaU  and  Mr.  Wakley,  who  attribute  a  reoent  great  diminution  in  tne  amount 
of  adulteration  to  the  publioatlon  of  namea  and  other  particulaza  in  the  reports  of 
the ''^Zonoef' Commission.*  It  is  essential  that  a  right  of  appeal  Bhoald  lie  to  the 
Oouxt  of  Quarter  Sea^ns. 

With  regard  to  coloured  oonfoctioacTy,  your  Conamittee  recommend  that  aathority 
ahonld  be  given  tolocal  Boards  of  Health,  or  other  governing  bodiea,  to  fiirbid  tht 
nae,  for  colouxing,  of  all  mmeral  matter,  and  all  polaonoua  vegetable  matter. 

But  although  your  Committee  deaire  to  leave  the  execution  of  the  law  againat 
adulteration  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  they  are  of  opinion  that  very 
iraluable  aaaistaace  would  be  afforded  to  such  bodiea  in  ascertaining  the  foct  of 
idulteraticn,  if  one  or  more  scientific  analyaera  were  to  be  appoint^  under  the 
authority  of  the  Greneral  Board  of  Health,  to  whom  the  local  authoritiea  mi^bt» 
whenever  they  thought  fit,  refer  any  artidea  aeiied  under  auapidon  of  adulteration, 
for  amdyais,  and  who  would  thus  enable  the  peraons  charged  with  &e  admlniatm- 
tion  of  the  law  to  obtain  at  once,  and  without  ooat»  a  folly  competent  i^inlon  in  all 
difficult  caaea. 

These  analycera  should  also  undertsike  to  examine  any  artidea  aant  to  them  by 
^yato  individuala,  on  payment  of  the  expenaea  of  audi  examinatioii. 

Tour  Committee  would  also  auggeat  that  the  General  Board  of  Health  should 
flkom  time  to  time  issue  auch  infiNmation  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  adulteratkiia  of 
artidea  (of  fiM)d,  &c,  injurious  to  health,  as  may  be  obtained  n  the  piugreaa  of 
adentific  reaearch  on  this  subject,  and  aa  would  aerve  to  guide  the  local  autboiitleB 
in  thdr  endeavoura  to  deteet  theae  flraada. 

With  reference  to  drugs,  your  Commitlwi  are  of  ophiifla  that  no  impaotion  at  Hie 
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outporto  would  goMtgtit^  to  tli«  coftsaoief  the  parity  of  ooamodities  passing 
through  the  hands  of  intermediate  parties  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  impure  drugs 
would  operate  ii\jurious]y,  by  interfering  with  the  supply  obtained  l^  scientific 
proceftaes,  calculated  to  extract  valuaUe  matter  eyen  f^m  products  seemingly 
almost  worthless.  ^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  chemists  and  druggists  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  calling  only  under  license.  At  prasent,  to  uiSft  the  words  of*  one  of  the 
witnesses,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  a  man  may  be  a  shoemaker  to-day  and  a  chemist  and 
dtspeoser  of  drugs  to-morrow,  though  he  cannot  assume  the  name  of  *<  pharma- 
ceutical chemist  The  question  of  Ucenoes,  however,  may  perhaps  be  properly 
deferred  till  it  be  seen  how  far  the  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  a  more 


m  uo  way  to  those  of  chemists  and  druggists.  The  College  of  Physicians  has 
cnthorit^  to  inspect  both  the  one  and  the  o^er ;  but  this  authority  is  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  London,  where  inspection  takes  place  three  times  a  year.  The 
inspection,  howeyer,  seems  to  be  too  cursoiy  to  be  of  any  great  utili^. 

It  has  been  shown  that  much  good  has  arisen  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  tlie  members  of  which  being  specially  educated  in  the 
knowledge  of  drugs,  are  better  able  than  heretofi>re  to  make  proper  selections  and  to 
detect  adulterations.  SereraJ  witnesses,  too,  have  home  testimony  to  the  great 
adrantage  which  would  ensue  if  poor-law  guardians  and  managers  of  hospitals  and 
other  similar  institutions  would,  instead  of  accepting,  as  tl^y  too  often  do^  the 
lowest  tender  for  drugs,  and,  indeed,  for  articles  of  food  also,  cause  them  to  be 
proper^  inspected,  and,  if  needful,  analyzed  before  admitting  them  into  uae. 

Though  not  coming  strictly  within  ihe  scope  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  them^ 
your  Committee  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  «Tidence  conoeming  patent 
medicines,  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  the  state  of  the  PfJarmaoopcBJas  of  w  three 
kingdoms*  e 

With  r«igard  to  patent  medicines,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  health  is 
endangered  by  the  use  of  seyeral  of  these  compounds;  and  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  stamp  duty,  by  giving  them  a  seemiqg  Gk>yemment  sanction,  has  an 
ifyoiioas  influence  in  encouraging  their  sale  and  consumption,  and  should  be 
•Mndoned,  whenever  this  can  be  d^  with  a  due  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  puUio 
Fevenne^ 

Hie  uni^tricted  sale  of  poisons  is  a  matter  of  pressing  importance^  and  deserves 
the  oarly  attention  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  present  moment,  tlie  most  violent 
poisons  may  be  universally  sold,  without  any  restriction  except  such  as  is  aflbrded 
»y  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  dealer.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  the  serious  consequences  which  frequently  ensue  from  this  unrestrained  fxeedooa. 
Xo  take  a  fkmiliar  instance^  it  is  stated  in  evidence  that  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds^  and  what  is  called  *<abnond  flavour,"  of  very  various  strength,  and  con* 
f*'"*"g  highly  dangerous  elements,  are  openly  and  oomm(Mily  s(dd  for  culinaiy 
purposea,  and,  in  the  hands  of  servants  wholly  ignorant  of  their  properties,  used  in 
guantitaes  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal  It  is  well  worthy  of  consideratioBy 
whetfier  the  sale  of  poisons  should  not  be  forbidden,  unless  under  the  auth(mty  of  a 
medical  prescription,  or  under  such  conditions,  as  to  witnesses,  and  formal  entries  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  purchasers,  as  may  secure  the  needful  amount  of  cantioB. 
The  evil  arising  flrom  the  existence  of  three  distinct  and,  in  some  important  in- 
stances, widdy  differing  Fharmaooposias  for  the  three  kingdoms,  is  one  too  evident 
to  need  enforcement  Tlie  result  is,  that  many  of  the  prescriptions  of  one  countty 
«re  noi  only  ineffteacious,  but  oflten  absolutely  dangerous,  if  made  up  in  either  of  tha 
otbers.  One  of  the  witnesses  states,  that  an  Sdinbuigh  prescription  oontaininf  • 
•olatioa  of  morpUM^  made  up  in  London,  would  involve  the  patient's  taking  twice 
the  quantity  intended.  On  the  other  hand«  a  patient  taking  prussic  add  under  an 
Edinburgii  prescription,  made  up  in  London,  would  be  takiqg  only  half  the  quantity 
Intendedi  the  Edinburgh  prussio  acid  being  twice  the  strength  of  the  pmssac  add  of 
the  Lffndqn  PharmacopoNa.  Thia  is  an  evil  whidi  can  be  remedied  only  hy  the 
fwaMned  efforU  of  the  medioal  authorities  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Sootland,  to 
whom  the  subject  shcwld,  without  delay,  be  xe&ned. 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CLEAVAOE  OP  CRYSTALS  AND 

SLATE  ROCKS. 

BY  JOHH  TTHDALL,  S8Q.,  F.R.8., 

•       FlrofeBsor  of  Niitaral  Philosophy  in  tho  Boyal  Institution. 

When  the  stadent  of  physical  science  has  to  investigate  the  character  of  any 
natural  force,  his  first  care  must  be  to  parify  it  from  the  miztore  of  other  forces, 
and  thus  study  its  simple  action.  If,  for  example,  he  wishes  to  know  how  a  mass  of 
water  would  shape  itself,  supposing  it  to  be  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own 
molecular  forces,  he  must  see  that  these  forces  hare  free  and  undisturbed  exercise. 
We  might,  perhaps,  refer  him  to  the  dewdrop  for  a  solution  of  the  question;  but 
here  we  have  to  do,  not  only  with  the  action  of  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  upon 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  action  of  gravity  upon  the  mass,  which  pulls  the  drop 
downwards  and  elongates  it  If  he  would  examine  the  problem  in  its  purity,  he 
most  do  as  Plateau  has  done,  withdraw  the  liquid  mass  from  the  action  of  gravity, 
and  he  would  then  find  the  shape  of  the  mass  to  be  perfectly  spherical  Natural 
processes  come  to  us  in  a  mixed  manner,  and  to  the  uninstructed  mind  are  a  mass  of 
unintelligible  confusion.  Suppose  half  a  dozen  of  tho  best  musical  performers  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  room,  each  playing  his  own  instrument  to  perfection :  though 
each  individual  instrument  might  be  a  wellspring  of  melody,  still  the  mixture  of  all 
would  produce  mere  noise.  Thus  it  is  with  the  processes  of  nature.  In  nature 
mechanical  and  molecular  laws  mingle  and  create  apparent  confusion.  Their  mixture 
constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  noige  of  natural  laws,  and  it  is  the  vocation  of 
the  man  of  science  to  resolve  this  noise  into  its  components,  and  thus  to  detect  the 
*<  music"  in  which  the  foundations  of  nature  are  laid. 

The  necessity  of  this  detachment  of  one  force  from  all  other  forces  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  phenomena  of  crystallization.    I  have  here  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soila.    Prolonging  the  mental  vision  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  sense,  we  see  the  atoms  of  that  liquid,  like  squadrons  under  the  eye  of  an  expe- 
rienced general,  arranging  themselves  into  battalions,  gathering  round  a  central 
standard,  and  forming  themselves  into  solid  masses,  which  after  a  time  assume  the 
visible  shape  of  the  crystal  which  I  here  hold  in  my  hand.    I  may,  like  an  ignorant 
meddler  wishing  to  hasten  matters,  introduce  confusion  into  this  order.    I  do  so  by 
plunging  this  glass  rod  into  the  vessel.    The  consequent  action  is  not  the  pure 
expression  of  the  crystalline  forces ;  the  atoms  rush  together  with  the  confusion  of 
an  unorganized  mob,  and  not  with  the  steady  accuracy  of  a  disciplined  host.    Here, 
also,  in  this  mass  of  bismuth  we  have  an  example  of  this  confused  crystallization ; 
but  in  the  crucible  behind  me  a  slower  process  is  going  on :  here  tibiere  is  an  architect 
at  work  '*  who  makes  no  chips,  no  din,"  and  who  is  now  building  the  particles  into 
crystals,  similar  in  shape  and  structure  to  those  beautiful  masses  which  we  see  upon 
the  table.    By  permitting  alum  to  crystallize  in  this  slow  way,  we  obtain  these 
perfect  octahedrons;  by  allowing  carbonate  of  lime  to  crystallize,  nature  produces 
these  beautiful  rhomboids;  when  silica  crystalUzes  we  have  formed  these  hexagonal 
prisms  capped  at  the  ends  by  pyramids;  by  allowing  saltpetre  to  crystallize  we  have 
these  prismatic  masses,  and  when  carbon  crystallizes  we  have  the  diamond.    If  we 
wish  to  obtain  a  perfect  crystal  we  must  allow  the  molecular  forces  free  play:  if  the 
crystallizing  mass  be  permitted  to  rest  upon  a  surface  it  will  be  flattened,  and  to 
prevent  this  a  small  crystal  must  be  so  suspended  as  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  liquid,  or,  if  it  rest  upon  the  surface,  it  must  be  turned  daily,  so  as  to  present 
all  its  faces  in  succession  to  the  working  builder.    In  this  way  the  scientific  man 
nurses  these  children  of  his  intellect,  watches  over  them  with  a  care  worthy  of 
imitation,  keeps  all  influences  away  which  might  possibly  invade  the  strict  morality 
of  crystalline  laws,  and  finally  sees  them  developed  into  forms  of  symmetry  9sA 
beauty  which  richly  reward  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.* 

In  building  up  crystals  these  little  atomic  bricks  often  arrange  themselves  into 
layers  which  are  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  which  can  be  separated  by 
mechanical  means;  this  is  called  the  cleavage  of  the  crystaU  I  have  here  a  crystal* 
lized  mass  which  has  thus  far  escaped  the  abrading  and  disintegratmg  forces  which 

*  To  Mr.  Pattjnsou,  of  the  Felling  Chemical  Works,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  I  am  indebted 
tat  some  fine  spedmens  of  crystaUizecT alum  and  carbonate  ef  soda. 
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sooner  or  later  determiDe  the  fate  of  sugar-candj.  If  I  am  skiltVil  enough  I  shall 
disooTer  that  this  ciystal  of  sugar  cleaves  with  peculiar  faeility  in  one  direction. 
Here  again  I  hare  a  mass  of  rock-salt :  1  lay  my  knife  upon  it  and  with  a  hlow 
deaTe  it  in  this  direction;  but  I  find  on  further  examining  this  substance  that  it 
deaves  in  more  directions  than  one.  Laying  my  knife  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
position,  the  crystal  cleaves  again;  and  fln^y  placing  the  knife  at  right  angles  to 
the  two  former  positions,  the  mass  deaves  again.  Thus  rock-salt  cleaves  in  three 
directions,  and  the  resulting  solid  is  this  perfect  cube,  which  may  be  broken  up  into 
any  number  of  smaller  cubes.  Here  is  a  mass  of  Iceland  spar,  which  also  deaves 
in  three  directions,  not  at  right  angles,  but  oblique  to  each  other,  the  resulting  solid 
being  a  rhomboid.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  mass  cleaves  with  equal  facility  in  all 
three  directions.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  may  say  that  many  substances 
deave  with  unequal  &cility  in  different  directions,  and  the  heavy  spar  I  hold  in  my 
bind  pxeaents  an  example  of  this  kind  of  cleavage. 

Turn  we  manr  to  the  considemtion  (tf  some  other  phenomena  to  which  the  term 
cleavage  may  be  appHed.  lUs  piece  of  beech-wood  deaves  with  facility  parallel  to 
the  fibre,  and  if  our  experiments  were  fine  enough  we  should  discover  that  the  cleav- 
age is  most  perfect  when  the  edge  of  tiie  axe  is  laid  across  the  rings  which  mark  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  The  fibres  of  the  wood  lie  side  by  side,  Md  a  comparmtivdy 
small  force  is  suffldent  to  separate  them.  If  you  look  at  this  mass  of  hay  aesesed 
from  a  rick,  you  will  see  a  sort  of  deavage  developed  in  it  also;  the  stalks  lie  in 
parallel  planes,  and  only  a  small  force  is  required  to  separate  them  laterally.  But 
we  cannot  regard  the  deavage  of  the  tree  as  the  same  in  character  as  the  deavage 
of  the  hayrick.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  atoms  arranging  themselves  according  to 
organic  laws  which  produce  a  deavable  structure,  in  the  other  case  the  easy  separa- 
tion in  a  certain  direction  is  due  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  coarse  sen- 
sible masses  of  the  stalks  of  hay. 

In  like  manner  I  find  that  this  piece  of  sandstone  cleaves  paralld  to  the  planes  of 
bedding.  This  rock  was  once  a  powder,  more  or  less  coarse,  held  in  mechanical 
suspension  by  water.  The  powder  was  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  fine  grains 
of  sand  and  small  plates  of  mica.  Imagine  a  wide  strand  covered  by  a  tide  which 
liolds  such  powder  in  suspension:*  how  will  it  sink?  The  rounded  grains  of  sand 
will  reach  the  bottom  first,  the  mica  afterwards,  and  when  the  tide  recedes  we  have 
the  little  plates  shining  like  spangles  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand.  Each  successive 
tide  brings  its  charge  of  mixed  powder,  deposits  its  duplex  layer  day  after  day,  and 
finally  masses  of  immense  thickness  are  thus  piled  up,  which  by  preserving  the 
alternations  of  sand  and  mica  teU  the  tale  of  their  formation.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
accept  this  without  proof.  Take  the  sand  and  mica,  mix  them  together  in  water, 
and  allow  them  to  subside,  they  will  arrange  themsdves  in  the  manner  I  have  indi- 
cated; and  by  repeating  the  process  you  can  actually  build  up  a  sandstone  mass 
which  shall  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  presented  by  nature,  as  I  have  done  in 
this  glass  jar.  Now  this  structure  deaves  with  readiness  along  the  planes  in  which 
the  partides  of  mica  are  strewn.  Here  is  a  mass  of  such  a  rock  sent  to  me  firom 
Halifax:  here  are  other  masses  firom  the  quarries  of  Over  Darwen,  in  Lancashircf 
With  a  hammer  and  chisel  you  see  I  can  deave  them  into  flags;  indeed,  these  fis^ 
are  made  use  of  for  roofing  purposes  in  the  districts  fVom  whidi  the  specimens  have 
come,  and  recdve  the  name  of  ^  slatestone."  But  you  will  discern,  without  a  word 
fhrni  me,  that  this  deavage  is  not  a  crystalline  deavage  any  more  than  that  of  a 
hayrick  is.  It  is  not  an  arrangement  produced  by  molecular  forces;  indeed,  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  this  jar  of  sand  and  mica  the 
partides  arranged  themselves  into  layers  by  the  forces  of  crystallization,  instead  of 
bv  the  simple  force  of  gravity,  as  to  imagine  that  such  a  deavage  as  this  could  be 
the  product  of  crystallization. 

This,  so  fiur  as  I  am  aware  of,  has  never  been  imagined,  and  it  has  been  agreed 
among  geologists  not  to  ocdl  such  splitting  as  this  cleavage  at  all,  but  to  restrict  the 
term  to  a  class  of  phenomena  which  I  shsU  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  slate  quarries  of  Cumberland  and  North  Wales  will 
have  witnessed  the  phenomena  to  which  I  refer.    We  have  long  drawn  our  supply 

*  I  merdy  use  this  as  an  illustration  ;  the  deposition  may  have  really  been  dne  to  sediment 
carried  down  by  rivers.    Bat  the  action  must  have  been  periodic,  and  the  powder  duplex. 

t  For  the  sj^mens  from  Halifia  I  have  to  thank  Mir.  Biebard  Carter,  and  for  those  firom 
Darwen  I  am  mdebted  to  Mr.  J.  Singleton. 
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of  xoofldf'^Utes  fton  raoh  qvarriM ;  adiodlbo^  dplierad  on  thei*  tbitai,  they 
Olid  for  tombetoDet  in  chnicl^yardiy  And  for  billiard-tablee  in  the  metro|^oU«  i  but 
Bot  Tintil  *eottparatiTel7  laifee  period  did  xnea  b^gin  to  inquive  how  their  womdertal 
ftmcliiixe  wm  prodaced.  Wh«t  is  the  egency  wiilch  enablee  us  to  ipUt  Honieter 
•CSek  or  the  cttflBi  of  Soowden^  into  huniiMi  £rom  crown  to  bMe  ?  Tbie  question  is 
«t  tSe  present  moment  one  <^  the  gnotest  diAcolties  of  geologisti^  said  oecupiw 
their  attention  perhaps  more  than  ijaj  other.  Ton  mar  wonder  at  this.  LooUnf 
into  theqnanyof  Pearhjn,  yon  m^  be  disposed  to  explain  the  qnestioa  as  Iheara 
iteKplaiaed  two  fears  ago.  ^'These  planes  of  oleavace^"  said  a  friend  who  stood 
beside  me  on  the  qvaRyb  edge^  ^  are  the  planes  of  etratiication  which  hare  been 
lifted  fay  some  eonvalsion  into  an  ahaoet  vertical  posttaoa**'  But  this  was  a  gnat 
mistake,  and  indeed  here  lies  the  grsaddifficnltj  of  the  problem.  These  i^uaes  of 
dsaTnge  stand  in  most  cases  at  a  high  angle  to  the  bedding*  Thanks  to  Sir 
Boderick  Mnrchison,  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  the  use  of  specimens  from  the 
if  nseum  of  Fraotiaal  Geology  (and  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  oppress  my  ukoow- 
Mgments  to  the  distix^iaashed  staff  of  that  noble  establishment,  who^  instead  of 
oonsideriiig  me  an  mtnider,  havo  weknmed  me  as  a  brother),  I  am  able  to  place  the 
BKoof  of  this  before  too.  Hera  is  a  mass  of  slate  in  which  the  planes  of  bedding  are 
distiBctly  marked  {  here  are  the  planes  of  clearage,  and  yon  see  that  erne  of  them 
makes  a  large  ai^le  with  the  other.  The  cleavage  of  slates  is  therefore  not  a 
question  of  strati&ation,  and  the  problem  which  we  have  now  to  oonsider  is,  "  ^y 
wliat  oanae  has  this  clea?age  been  prodnoed  t" 

In  an  able  and  elaborate  essay  en  this  snlject  in  1835,  Prot  Sedgwick  preposed 
die  theory  that  oleamge  is  prodnoed  by  the  action  of  crystalline  or  polar  forees  after 
the  mam  has  been  oonsoUdated.  "We  may  afimii''  he  says, "  that  no  retreat  of  the 
partly  no  contraction  of  dimensions  in  passing  to  a  solid  state  can  explaui  sn^ 
phenomena.  They  appear  to  me  only  resolyable  on  the  supposition  that  crystalline 
or  p^ar  forces  acted  upon  the  whole  mass  simnltaneoosly  in  one  direction  and  with 
ndeqnate  force."  And  again,  in  another  place :  "  Crystalline  forces  haTe  reamnged 
whaie  mountain  maasei»  prodnchig  a  beautiful  crystalline  clMTage,  pessmg  alike 
Ihiongh  all  the  strata."*  The  utteranoe  of  such  a  man  ttrnck  deets  as  was  natondy 
Into  the  minds  of  geologiits,  and  at  the  present  di^  there  are  fow  who  do  not 
gntertain  this  view  either  in  whole  or  in  parlf  ^iw  magnificence  of  the  theay, 
indeed,  has  in  some  cases  caused  speculation  to  run  riot»  and  we  have  books 
pnbUshod,  t^^  and  largely  sold,  on  the  action  of  polar  ibroes  and  geologic  magnetilm, 
which  rather  astoniih  those  who  know  something  about  the  sul^ect  Aooording  to 
<ba  theory  referred  to,  miles  and  mUes  of  the  districts  of  North  Wales  and 
Oimbcriand,  comprising  huge  mountain  masses,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
parts  of  a  gigantic  ciystaL  These  masses  of  slate  were  originally  fine  mud  i  this 
md  is  composed  of  the  broken  and  abraded  partades  d  older  rocks.  It  contmns 
iilioa,  alumina,  iron,  potash,  soda,  and  mica  mixed  in  sensible  masses  mechaaioally 
togedier.  In  the  course  of  ages  the  mass  became  consolidated,  and  the  theory 
before  us  assumes  that  afterwards  a  proosss  of  orrstaUisation  rearranged  the 
particles  and  developed  in  the  mam  a  single  plane  of  crystalline  cleavage.  With 
reforenoe  to  this  hypothesis,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a  bold  stretch  of  analogiea; 
bnt  still  it  has  done  good  service;  it  has  dmwn  attention  to  the  question  ;  right  or 
wreng  n  theory  that  is  thoui^tfuUy  uttered  has  its  value}  it  is  a  dynamic  power 
which  operates  against  inteUmstual  staguation  ;  and  even  by  provoking  on^tien 
Is  eventually  of  servfoe  to  the  canae  of  truth.  It  woald,  however,  have  been 
remarkable,  i^  among  the  ranks  of  geologists  themselves,  men  were  not  found  to 
seek  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  wliich  involved  a  less  har^  apring 
on  the  part  of  the  ^eonktive  liseoltr  than  the  view  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

{To  be  contmued,) 

*  Trm$ttaiion§if4he  (Sfeokfiotd  Socid^,  ser.  iL,  vol.  il,  p.  477. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Cbaries  I^yell,  daud  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Febroarj  20, 1S86, 
Sir  John  Herachel  writes  as  fallow8^— **  If  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  of  a  commeoce- 
meot  of  oystallization,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at  wluch  the  particles 
can  begin  to  move  amob^  themselves,  or  at  least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  mtist 
then  dstemdne  the  position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on  coolinf.  Probably  thai  position 
wJBhayeeeiaerehriaBnteAtdirBogsafawhieh  the  heat  escapss.  Now,  when  all  era  majority 
y.P*^?y'^"*  **y  mtarehaveagmeial  tendwcy  tssm  posilion,  that  must  «f 
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Sot,— I  ^ffonid  wipuolfiilly  requeet  iiwertiott  for  the  Mlowliig  in  tbe  Jooraal  «f 
nextinoiith.  in  ofder  tbat  one  more  vMf  be  added  to  the  alreedy  ntuneroas  recorded 
hMtinow  or  BMdioel  patronage  or  pliaxinaoecitieal  meamiesa,  I  know  not  wliieh,  A»r 
Hni^f  bethaltliiBpmoEfption  after  all  was  frrkten  by  a  <*€heaii0t  and  Dmgglit  :"^ 

R    Feni  snlph.,  gr.  pc 
PoIt.  ^yrrhae^  gr.  h. 
Aloes  sp.,  gr.  pc 
Camphors^  gr.  m. 
QoIq.  disulph.,  gr.  h. 
Ext.  hyoscyam.,  gr.  s. 

ni  Sp.  Camphorft  et  diy.  in  pil.  zij — st  j  bis  terve  in  d!e~(ol.  sub.  gt.  Tj.aos)* 
The  aboye  is  an  exact  oopy  of  «  prescription  bronght  to  me  this  day.  The  pre- 
scription baa  evidently  been  pasted  on  another  pieoe  of  paper  to  i^eserve  it,  and  on 
being  held  up  to  the  light,  the  name  of  the  person  (for  whose  espeaal  use  and  benefit 
this  choice  production  was  intended)  is  visible.  This  I  of  course  refindn  from 
giving,  as  the  patiaat  is  te  ^mbs  ossas  the  doped,  and  aoi  the  oonsenting  party,  to 
the  fhiud.  On  the  back  may  also  be  seen  the  reauuns  of  some  prescription,  running 
thus  : — ^veL  ij.  pro  dosi — ^h.  s.,  and  below  this 

<*  The  Brighton  IMgestive  and  Stomadi  Pills.'* 
9    PiL  RbM  Co.,  ST.  pe. 
By  these  detached  tit-bits  it  is  evident  that  we  have  in  the  above  only  the  remains 
of  n  more  extensive  and  elaborato  production.       I  am,  Sir,  yours  respeetfhUy, 

Edward  Wood. 
Si,  ^6kmond  Pbes,  BrightOHy  Aug,  7,  1896. 


ACCIDBNTAL  POiaOKING  BY  LAUDA24UM. 

Ah  in^vett  was  held  on  Saturday,  Aug.  I6th,  at  the  Star  Inn,  Stalvbri^  before 
Mr.  Rutter,  county  coroner,  and  a  jury,  touchhig  the  death  of  EUzabeth  Bramhall, 
i^ged  twdve  years,  who  died  on  Friday  from  the  effects  of  laudanum  given  to  her  in 
ttfistake  for  tmcture  of  riiubarb.  Mr.  Taylor,  solicitor,  Stalybrid^e,  was  present  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Lc«s.  The  jury  being  sworn,  and  having  viewed  the  body,  Mary 
BtaBtAnfl,  mother  of  the  deceased,  stated  that  her  daughter,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
had  the  bowel  comphdnt  on  Wednesday,  which  continued  tm  Thursday  night,  when 
she  sent  her  daughter  Mary,  aged  fifteen,  to  Mr.  John  Lees,  Druggist,  Rasbottom 
Street,  fot  two  pennyworth  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  She  took  a  teaaq^  and  returned 
hi  alxNit  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  there  was  aomeihing  in  the  cup  which  had  the 
imearanoe  of  tincture  of  riiubarb.  Witness  put  some  warm  water  and  sugar  to  it, 
■ad  gave  it  to  deceased,  who  said  it  was  bitter,  and  shortly  after  taking  it  com- 
plained of  stafEfaess  in  1^  l^s;  in  about  an  hour  vomiting  csme  on,  and  diflenhy 
of  breathing,  when  Mr.  Pearson  was  sent  A>r,  who  did  all  in  his  power,  but  she  died 
at  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon.  Witness  was  sure  she  sent  for 
tiactmre  of  riiubarb :  had  never  bought  or  used  laudanum. — Mary  Bramhall 
corroborated  her  momet's  evidence;  said  ihe  was  served  by  Mr.  Lees;  was  quite 
mite  she  did  not  ask  for  laudanum,  but  ibr  **  two  pennyworth  of  tincture  of  rhubarb." 
— Mr.  John  Pearson,  surseon,  Stalybridge,  statM  that  be  was  sent  for  to  see  the 
deceased,  and  found  her  In  what,  at  first,  he  thought  the  last  stage  of  collapse  from 
English  cholera;  but  finding  the  skin  of  an  unnatural  heat,  he  inquired  what  had 
been  gtren.  The  mother  replied,  ^tincture  of  rhubarb,*  and  produced  the  cup, 
when  he  fisond  that  it  oontmed  laudanum.  The  stomach-pump  and  other  means 
were  used,  but  were  of  no  avail.  Witness,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
made  a  pot/t  mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and  found  all  the  symptoms  wluch 
asight  be  expected  ftom  poisoning  by  lauduum  and  no  other  cause  of  death.  In 
wwer  to  Mr.  Taylor,  witness  said  he  could  not  undertake,  ftom  the  appearances 
•Ime,  to  say  that  the  death  was  caus^  by  laudanum.— Mr.  C.  Anterson,  surgeon, 
corroborati^  Mr.  Pearson's  evidence,  and  considered  the  symptoms  such  as  would  be 
woduoed  by  an  excessive  dose  of  laudanum. — ^The  Coroner,  in  sumoung  up^taid 
VMic  were  two  points  for  tiie  consideration  of  the  jury.    Ifint,  were  iStmj  cmivmced 
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that  Mr.  Lees  had  sold  laudanum  instead  of  tincture  of  rhubarh?  On  that  point,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  other  point  was,  had  Mr.  Lees  used  sndi  a 
degree  of  caution  as  was  required,  or  been  guilty  of  such  gross  negligence  as  to 
render  him  criminally  liable?  Had  he  hastily  and  without  caution  supplied  the 
mixture?  If  so,  he  was  bound  to  sav  it  would  be  a  case  of  manslaughter;  but  if 
the  mixture  had  been  given  through  such  a  mischance  as  any  man  might  be  guil^ 
ot,  then  the  case  would  be  one  of  mere  misadyenture;  but,  he  was  bound  to  ad£  tlu& 
a  man  in  Mr.  Lees'  capacity  was  bound  to  exercise  caution,  and  to  be  exceedingly 
careAil  in  his  business. — ^The  room  was  then  cleared,  and  in  a  short  time  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  that  "  The  deceased  came  to  her  death  from  the  effects  of 
laudanum,  sold  by  Mr.  John  Lees  for  tincture  of  rhubarb  in  mistake." — ^The  Coroner 
said  this  verdict  did  not  amount  to  manslaughter;  and,  after  a  few  woids,  he 
said  he  trusted  Mr.  Lees  would  do  something  for  the  family. — Subsequently  Mr. 
Lees  handed  Mr.  Superintendent  Sadler  £5  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 


AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPT  TO  POISON  A  HUSBAND  WTTH 

ABSENIC. 

SmUk  LmeaiJuFt  Anir^t,  Mamdk^  ^'^^  ^Mi»  IS56. 

BBVOBB  mu  JURfOa  WILItBS. 

Jane  Nswroir,  aged  thirty  (weaver),  was  indicted  for  having  on  the  5th  of  May 
administered  to  Henry  Newton,  her  husband,  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic,  with  intent 
to  murder  him.    Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoner  had  been  married  about  eight  years,  had  borne  four  children,  two  of 
whom  were  dead— a  fifth  expected.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  husband  was  in 
good  health;  on  the  following  morning  the  prisoner  purchased  some  stew  for  the 
family  breakfast,  and  poured  a  portion  into  three  pots  for  the  children  and  her  hus- 
band, the  remainder  being  retained  in  the  jug  for  herseUl  Before  her  husband  came 
down  she  was  seen  stirring  his  portion  with  a  tablespoon,  but  she  did  not  stir  any  of 
the  others.  He  came  down,  took  part  of  his  breakfast,  and  said  he  could  take  no 
more,  and  would  divide  what  was  left  between  the  two  children,  which  he  did,  and 
then  went  out  and  vomited  violently.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  out  the  prisoner  took 
the  stew  from  the  children,  saying,  *Mt  has  done  him  no  good,  it  will  do  them  no 
good,"  and  she  threw  it  into  the  ash  heap.  Some  fowls  in  the  yard  where  the 
husband  vomited,  were  taken  ill  soon  afterwards  and  died.  On  dissection,  arsenic 
was  found  in  their  bodies.  One  of  the  children  who  had  tasted  the  father's  stew 
before  the  prisoner  had  time  to  remove  it,  was  taken  ill  with  vomiting,  but  shortiy 
recovered.  The  husband  continued  vomiting  violently  until  Wednesday  night.  He 
was  attended  by  two  medical  men,  Messrs.  Kitson  and  Hunt.  His  brother  and 
sister  were  sent  for,  and  the  former,  on  his  arrival,  immediately  accused  the  prisoner 
of  having  attempted  to  poison  her  husband.  She  denied  it,  but  for  the  first  time 
admitted  that  she  had  on  the  previous  Friday  bought  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  arsenic 
of  a  druggist  in  the  town  for  the  purpose,  as  she  sud,  of  purifying  the  beds  firom 
fieas. 

This  stetement  about  the  fleas  was  proved  to  be  untrue.  When  the  husband 
heutl  it,  he  started,  and  the  brother  told  the  prisoner  she  had  better  be  ofl^  or  she 
would  vezy  soon  be  in  the  custody  of  the  police.  She  at  once  put  on  her  shawl  and 
left  the  house,  but  was  apprehended  on  the  following  day.  The  matters  vomited  by 
the  husband  having  been  examined,  a  considerable  portion  of  arsenic  was  detected, 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms. 

It  transpired  that  the  prisoner  on  the  previous  Friday  had  called  on  a  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Grimes,  and  told  her  she  was  fiitigued  with  cleaning  the  flocks  of  the  beds,  and 
that  she  was  infested  with  fleas,  asking  her  to  go  with  her  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  a 
druggist,  for  some  arsenic,  which  she  did.  When  the  assistant  came  in  she  asked 
him  &  he  sold  mercury,  and  asked  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  While  the  young 
man  was  weighing  it,  Mr.  Waterhouse  came  in,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  it 
was  wanted  for.  He  said,  "  Yes,  to  kill  fleas."  He  then  said  to  tiie  prisoner, "  Tou 
must  be  careful,  it  is  very  severe  stuff."  She  said,  *' There  is  a  person  here  has 
used  it." 

The  assistant,  PtUr  lUddm,  in  his  evidence  said,  he  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Water. 
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honse;  he  remembered  three  females  coming  in  for  mercory  to  kill  yermin;  he  said, 
**  I  supplied  them  with  arsenic— arsenic  and  mercnr7  are  the  same  thing — Mr. 
Waterhouse  was  there,  he  receiyed  the  money."  He  did  not  know  who  it  was  that 
came  for  the  arsenic.  In  answer  to  the  jndge,  he  said,  "  A  teaspoonftd  of  arsenic 
will  kill  a  person.    I  am  seventeen  years  of  age." 

Sereral  witnesses  gave  eyidence  on  the  sulirject  of  the  stew,  and  on  some  other 
matters  of  small  importance. 

Babth  dough,  secretary  to  the  Foresters'  Club,  deposed  that  at  Newton's  death 
his  wife  would  become  entitled  to  £8  from  the  club. 

Mr.  StoM,  Analytical  Chemist  at  the  Ashton  School  of  Anatomy,  said  he  had 
examined  the  contents  of  the  bottles  brought  to  him,  and  also  Uie  crops  of  a  hen  and 
chicken,  and  found  sufficient  arsenic  to  cause  death.  Three  or  four  grains  would 
cause  death  to  a  man. — HU  Lordahw,  What  would  a  teaspoonful  do? — WitMst. 
Poison  twenty  or  thirty  people.— £ru  Lordthip  (to  the  jury).  You  wUl  remember 
that  the  druggist's  boy  said  a  teaspoonful  would  poison  an  adult — WUneu  had  tested 
the  flocks,  but  found  no  arsenic  in  them. 

The  medUcal  eyidence  was  condusiye  as  to  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic 
The  aunt  of  the  prosecutor  deposed  that  on  the  5th  of  May  she  had  accused  the 
prisoner  of  attempting  to  poison  her  husband,  and  she  replied,  "  I  have  not.  Wlutt 
ahould  I  do  if  anything  happened  to  him,  seeing  that  I  haye  tiiese  two  children,  and 
in  the  fkmily  way  again?" 

Mr,  Sawier,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  addressed  the  jury  at  great  length;  found 
fkult  with  his  learned  friend  for  not  bringing  forward  either  of  the  children  as  a 
witness;  endeayoured  to  shake  the  testimony  generally;  censured  the  druggist's 
boy;  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  affiur  being  merely  an  accident,  firom  the 
incautious  use  of  a  dangerous  substance  by  an  ignorant  woman. 

The  jury,  after  a  consultation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  a  yerdict  of  Not 
Guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  The  foreman  then  said,  **  We  wish  to 
express  to  your  Lordship  our  sense  of  the  yerr  reprehensible  practice  which  exists 
of  selling  poisons  indiscriminately."  His  Lordship  said  he  felt  quite  as  strongly  as 
the  jury  did  the  force  of  their  obeeryation,  and  thanked  them  for  directing  attention 
to  it.  He  considered  it  truly  monstrous  in  such  a  country  as  this,  where  human  life 
la  so  yaluable,  that  these  poison  shops  should  be  selling  deadly  poisons,  arsenic,  for 
instance,  under  a  slang  name,  without  restriction,  and  hoped  those  who  haye  the 
power  of  altering  the  Uw  would  haye  their  attention  directed  to  the  subject. 


POISONING  BY  ANTIMONY. 


The  trial  of  Betsy  M^Mullan  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Bolton,  on  the 
2nd  of  July  last,  by  administering  to  him  small  doses  of  antimony,  took  place  at  liyer- 
pool,  August  22  and  23,  before  Mr.  Justice  Willee.  Mr.  Oyerend,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Sowler,  appeared  for  the  prosecution;  and  Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Torr  for 
tlM  defence. 

The  particulars  of  the  case  as  elicited  at  the  inquest  were  giyen  in  our  last  num- 
ber, page  147 ;  it  idJI,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  giye  the  further  details  comprised  in 
the  summing  up  of  the  judge,  with  the  yerdict  of  the  jury. 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  sum  up.  He  said,  whateyer  the  result  of  this 
case  might  be,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  satisfaction  that  the  matter  had  been 
ably  discussed  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides.  The  duty  of  the  jury  was  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  deceased's  death,  and  if  they  thought  it  was  caused  by  the  act 
of  the  prisoner  intentionally  done  to  do  the  deceased  harm,  they  must  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  murder.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  thought  she  had  administered 
to  her  husband,  without  his  knowledge,  a  drug  with  the  purpose,  not  of  doing  him 
harm,  but  to  cure  him  of  drunkenness,  then  they  must  find  her  guUty  of  man- 
slaogbter.  He  wished  to  state  that  no  woman  had  a  right,  whether  for  good  or  eyil, 
to  administer  doses  of  any  drug  to  her  husband  without  his  knowledge  and  consent. 
It  was  contrary  to  law,  and  might  lead  to  the  worst  results  to  the  husband  by  de- 
stroying his  constitution,  and  might  end  in  dosing  him  to  death.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  man's  d«ith  might  haye  resulted  from  the  administration  of  what  was 
called  "  quietness."  The  word  was  a  most  suggestiye  one,  and  was  appropriated  to 
a  sobttanoe  the  effect  of  which  was  to  produce  a  dulness  of  the  yital  powers,  and 
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whkh  misfA  proased  to  gfCtttarkogtHaiDd  instaid  cf  prodndogr  the  <^qiiietiiQai*  ol 
ioteielj,  nic^t  prodsce  the  **  qmetBesa**  of  dMik.  Tnniiiig  to  tiie  faots  of  tbo  eaaev 
▼ore  tbflx  satisiked  ttuub  tbeadnuBistration  of  anttmoDjcuisQdar  aottknited  the  dosth 
of  the  decoMcd  ?  If  w,  ireio  tbejr  Mtiafied  that^  it  was  aandiiittored  bj  tiift 
prisoner;  and  if  so,  with  an  eyil  intention?  if  so^  then  their  only  doty  was  to  flni 
W  guiilT  of  the  entile  duofe.  Btbb  without  that  intention,  if  adndnlatered  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  hushand,  she  would  be  guilty  o^  laanihnghter*  Hit 
Lordiship  then  went  carefully  through  the  whole  evidence. 

The  jury  retired,  and.  after  a  bong  abeenoe»  xetnxned  with  n  -vcfdict  of  Ch^  cf 
manslaughter,  bat  they  desired  to  say  tiiey  had  taken  nmereifol  mw  of  the  caa&. 

The  prisoner  was  then  called  npon  to  leoetTe  her  sentenoek 

^  Lor^ip,  addreesmg  her^  seld  ^—Betsy  M'Mnllan,  yon  haye  been  convicted  of 
the  manslani^ter  of  yonr  own  hnsband,  which  yon  iq»pear  to  have  eflbcted  l^y  repeated 
doeea  of  a  pononoos  drag^  and  you  gare  him  those  dosesi  not  only  wtei  wul  and 
ont  of  the  dodtor*s  hand,  but  also  when  under  the  docior^B  hands*  It  af^ean 
that  at  Bolton  a  practice  exists  of  giving  hnshands  dosee  of  this  description. 
I  know  not  what  other  wemen  who  have  been  present  at  this  trial  may  think,  but 
to  me  nothing  oaii  be  ao  repugnant  to  all  mutnal  ibelings  of  confidence  and  kindly 
aflfeotion  between  huahanA  tid  wife*  The  idea  that  a  woman,  lying  on  aman*a 
bosom,  and  almost  breathing  his  breath,  should  be  gaU^  of  anoh  acts,  seems  to  me 
perfectly  terrible.  In  your  case  the  jury  have  acquitted  you  of  the  graver  charge 
of  mnrder»  and  they  have  expressly  aaad  "  that  they  have  taken  a  merciftd  view  of 
your  case."  The  prerogetive  of  merqy  doee  not  rest  witik  the  jnrv— that  is  a  matter 
fbr  the  Crown;  bat  I  take  the  expressionof  the  opinion  ofthejiny  to  be  that  the 
evidence  in  your  case^  though  very  strong,  is  not  snflkient  to  9h^aff  their  minde 
^at  you  are  guilty  of  mnrder.  For  myself  I  confess^  if  I  were  now  to  pronomioe 
sentence,  my  own  feeling  ia  that,  in  order  to  prevent  yoor  doing  any  mischief  for 
the  remainder  of  your  l£fe,  I  ahoeld  sentence  yoe  to  transportation  fat  that  period; 
but  I  think  it  better  to  consnlt  my  notes  and  brother  judge  in  the  flrat  instanesL  apd 
I  shall  no*  therofere  sentence  yon  until  Monday.  The  learned  Judge  then  ratsing 
hda voices  and  addreasiag  the  body  of  the  Coort,  said— I  Ukevise  tUnk  it  rightto 
state,  that  if  Mr.  SimpaoD^  or  any  other  person  engaged  in  the  sale  of  draga  choeeea 
to  8«^  to  manied  women  aoeh  poisoooeB  drugs  without  tiie  knowledge  of  their 
hosbaadfl,  and  well  knowing  that  they  are  intended  to  be  administered  to  their 
husbands,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  and  death  ensues^  I  repeat  that  "hb. 
and  all  others  so  acting  are  equally  guilty  of  manslaughter. 


DOVE'S  CONFESSION. 


It  is  satis&ctory  to  find  that  the  scieBtific  evidence  in  thin  case  ia  corroborated 
by  the  oonfesiion  oi  the  murderez^  who  appears  to  have  been  iaatigaled  in  some  degree 
by  Harrison,  an  astrologer,  whom  he  had  conaelted.  It  appears  that  Dove  de^red 
to  take  a  farm,  and  we  find  this  worthy  disciple  of  the  black  art  planting  pieces  of 
copper,  on  which  he  liad  marked  some  hieroglyphics,  in  difiSerent  parts  of  the  hooae, 
which  he  tells  Dove  is  ''  bewitched ;"  be  then  ofiera  up  a  pvayef ,  in  wh 


whidhthe 
wise  men  are  referred  to.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  Dove  to  take  tise  iam^  he 
gives  him  a  piece  of  paper,  on  whidbi  he  had  written  some  luero^yphical  signs:  he 
was  also  consulted  I^Dove  respecting  his  wife,  and  Harrison  teUb  him  that  he  will 
never  be  happy  until  she  is  out  of  the  way;  and  Dove  eondudas  his  confession  b|y 
saying  that  he  ahoald  never  have  committed  the  crime  bat  for  tike  iaatigation  of 
Harrison.  Heappears  tohave  been  guided  in  the  seleotion of  means fer canying 
out  his  purpose  by  the  disdosurea  in  Fabner's  case^  showing  the  tendenqy  of  aaeh 
pnbtioi:^  to  indace  a  z^ietiticiB  of  the  crtma 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSHON.  (?) 

Much  curiosity  haa  been  excited  in  the  town  of  Bedivd  by  some  rattier  coctrft* 
ordinary  oceurreiioeei  which  have  been  attributed  to  nHmtaneaiM  embutioa.  The 
ibUowing  are  the  principal  facta  of  the  case  aa  reparted:-<« 

Some  ignited  sulphur  having  been  plaoed  in  a  baiinette^  to  t)M  varpam  of 
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„.^  a  room,  in  the  space  of  two  hours  it  v««  found  that  the  eilnhur  h«d 

burned  through  and  igmted  the  floor;  but  the  fire  wai  eztinguUhed.  and  all  waa 
cofisideied  safe.  Two  or  three  ,dajrs  afkerwards,  the  master  of  the  house,  on  i^ 
tiring  to  rest,  threw  his  damp  socks  on  the  carpet,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  thigr 
ignited !  The  next  morning  fire  was  again  discorered  in  the  house;  and  daring  the 
day  no  less  than  thirty  fires  broke  oat  in  dyPerent  parts  of  the  house.  Brery  room 
in  the  house  appeared  to  be  charged  with  some  self-igniting  gas;  smoke  issued  firom 
cupboards,  drawers,  and  boxes  which  had  not  been  opened  fbr  some  time.  It  is  said 
that  one  gentleman  laid  his  handkerchief  on  the  sofk,  when  it  ftnrthwith  ignited: 
another,  when  washing  his  hands,  found  that  the  damp  towels  on  the  horse  in  the 
bedroom  were  on  fireu 

Application  was  made  to  the  coroner,  who  summoned  a  jury  of  the  most  le^Mt** 
able  tradesmen  of  the  town,  who  were  engaged  for  the  greater  port  of  two  days  in 
investigating  the  matter.  The  medical  testimony  of  Dr.  Barker  and  Mr.  BIower» 
who  Tifiited  the  scene,  was  given.  These  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  the  sul- 
phurous fumes  in  connexion  with  the  gas  of  the  eharred  wood,  had  dtiarged  the 
entire  house  with  inflammable  gas,  whidi,  in  some  cases  bv  friction,  in  others  by 
electricity,  had  been  from  time  to  time  ignited.  It  is  said  that  the  depositions  wul 
be  submitted  to  some  eminent  chemists,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  give 
a  more  precise  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  verdict  of  the  Jury  was,  as  fiur  as  the 
first  f^  was  conoeroed*  "  Accidental  ;**  with  r^^rd  to  the  other  fires,  the  verdict 
was  an  open  one. 

[We  are  not  infiirmed  whether  the  house  was  heavily  inaured  ?-<-£&] 


BOOKS  BBOBHTBD. 


An  Irtboduotion  to  Fb actioax*  Phabiiact  ;  dmgmd  m  a  Teat^Book/m  At  StmhU, 
mmd  as  a  CMdB  to  the  Pky$ieum  and  PkarmaetuUaL  WUk  wumv  Fommhs  and 
Pirtscriptkma.  By  Edwabd  Parbish,  Qraduate  in  Fhannaoy,  Member  of  the 
Philadelphia  CoUege  of  Pharmaey,  &c  &o.  With  S43  lUustratloBa.  Phiiadelphm: 
BLancfaard  and  Lea.    185A.    Pp.  544. 

OssBBVATion  our  PxBrnMBRT  ;  'chi^  Uluttmtniff  iU  Ongia  amd  Pngreig.  By  T. 
Pobstbb  Kbb,  M.R.P.S.,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Grant ;  London  :  Houlstoa 
and  Stoneman.    1856. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Casb  ok  iHFOsmoir.-*- a  person,  under  the  name  €(t  Lalooette^  has  betn  makiDg 
a  canvass  among  Chemists,  and  in  some  places  levying  oantributioBs  to  a  con- 
siderable' amount  by  an  appeal  to  their  charitaMe  Keefings.  He  states  that  he 
fonnerly  lived  in  the  bouse  of  Godfirey  and  Oooke^  and  was  displaced  to  make  way 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Ince.  He  exhibits  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  wrUten  hy  Mr.  Inoe^ 
and  recommending  him  to  favourable  consideration.  The  letter  is  not  genuine. 
The  individusl  was  never  in  the  house  of  Godfir^  and  Oooke,  and  his  entire 
statement  is  fhbulous.  We  are  infbrmed  that  he  has  been  suooes^hil  in  his  canvass 
at  Norwich,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  prosper  at  Leeds,  wheu,  unfortunately  fbr 
him,  the  secretary  of  a  local  association,  to  which  he  applied,  wrote  to  Mr.  Ince  in 
London,  and  the  imposition  was  detected. 

Addltbbatbd  Pbppeb. — ^For  selling  as  pepper  a  compound  containing  15  per 
cent.  oC  ground  rioe^  Mr.  Anthony  Tottenham,  Druggist  Brill,  was,  a  fow  days 
since,  convicted  by  the  Bev.  G.  Chetwade  and  G.  Martin  in  £S5  fine.— OftMroer, 
Aug.  24. 

EssEKCE  or  REirNBT.-^Mr.  Houlton  ( Wetherby)  has  sent  the  following  formula:— 
One  firash  rennet  (or  calf  s  stomach) 
}  gallon  boiling  water 

80 oz.  salt.  Set  Ij  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain;  then  add 

Spirit  of  Wine  6  oz. 


200  TO  OOBBB8POKDERT8. 

PuLYU  BisMUTHi  CovposFTUB,  Pkorm,  SoapUal  for  Skin  Diseates, — A  Corre- 
tpondent  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  inoonyenience  ariBing  from  medical  men 
TOescribing  the  above  preparation,  the  composition  of  which  ii  not  generally  known. 
We  therefore  publish  the  formula  : — 

]^       Bismntbi  Trisnitratis,  fj. 
Flumbi  Chromati,  8J. 
Carminii,  gr.  x. 
Hydrargyri  Bisulphureti,gr.  z.    Misce  ben^  leviga. 

— Pharmacopoeia  Noicomii  in  Curam  Morborum  Cutaneorum. 

One  tablespoonftil  to  a  quart  of  new  milk.    It  will  form  a  firm  curd  in  five  minutes, 
if  kept  in  a  warm  place. 

M.  Y,  (Freston). — The  tide  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  See  page  1  of  the  present 
volume. 

A.  P.  S.  (Plymouth).— J?n^2ifA  Oak  Galls.  The  more  recently  collected  would 
probably  contam  more  tannin.    See  page  137  of  our  last  number. 

J.  R,  (Leith). — Boiling  is  generally  necessary  ;  but  the  time  required  would 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ingredients. 

A  Student  (Evesham).— Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany,  I2a.  6i.    Griffin  and  Co. 

Enquirer  (Cheltenham).— The  label  referred  to  is  liable  to  stamp  du^. 

Amator  ScienUtB  (Beading)._No  acid  is  required.  The  condition  of  the  alkaloid 
would  most  probably  remain  unchanged. 

A,  P.  S.  (London)  suggests  the  propriety  of  Students  who  have  passed  their 
examinations  advertising  the  same  in  their  county  papers,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
making  it  known  to  the  public,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  other  Students. 

C%«mtntf.— (1.)  FotasssB  Superoxalas  and  Fotassso  Bitartras. — (2.)  Apply  by 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

The  specimen  of  orthography  and  the  handbill  from  Cardiff  have  been  received. 

*'  A  Botanical  Studenf*(?)  complains  of  the  condition  that  the  candidate  obtaining 
the  prize  shall  give  up  his  herbarium  to  the  Society,  which  prevents  him  (the  student) 
becoming  a  competitor,  as  he  thinks  his  herbarium  would  be  worth  much  more 
than  the  medal.  [If  it  be  so,  he  had  much  better  keep  it.  It  would  be  very 
little  extra  trouble  to  preserve  a  duplicate  of  each  specimen.] 

A  Chemist  (Bromley ).^The  sale  of  Steedman's  powders  separately  is  a  question 
for  the  Stamp  Office  to  decide.  The  sale  of  a  spurious  imitation,  if  proved,  would 
be  punishable  as  a  fraud. 

Sf»  P.  S,  complains  of  a  maker  of  Brighton  Seltzer  Water  charging  it  only  Ss .  a 
dozen.  He  also  compUdns  of  the  insertion  of  the  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  this 
JoumaL  [Quack  medicines,  as  a  general  role,  are  excluded.  Seltzer  water  being 
prepared  according  to  a  published  anidysis,  does  not  come  under  that  head.  The 
price  is  a  question  of  competition,  over  which  we  have  no  power.  The  purchaser 
must  judge  of  the  quality.] 

S,  A.  W. — The  letter  is  omitted  for  reasons  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
writer  on  reference  to  an  article  in  this  number,  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion. 

The  Collkction  of  Indiobnous  Ambricxn  Flants,  announced  in  a  previous 
number  as  a  donation  from  Mr.  Procter,  Jan.,  has  safely  arrived  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 
A  detailed  notice  of  the  above  is  reserved  for  the  next  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  to 
be  held  on  the  1st  of  October. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.  Other  communications  to  the  Editori  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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A  PASSING  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  EST  FRAtf CE 
AND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.— THE  LICENCE  IN  PHARMACY. 

It  is  generally  said  of  the  French  that  they  are  not  a  ^'  physic -taking"  people ; 
but  when  they  require  medicine,  they  like  to  have  it  good,  and  the  Legislature 
of  the  country  indulges  this  disposition  by  making  provision  for  the  education  of 
those  who  dispense,  as  well  as  those  who  prescribe,  medicines.  The  English, 
who  are  renowned  as  ^  physic-takers,"  are  less  thoughtful  about  what  they  take 
or  how  it  is  prepared,  so  long  as  they  get  plenty  for  their  money.  The  British 
Legislature,  therefore,  leaves  these  matters  to  be  regulated  by  chance,  trusting 
to  Iree-trado  and  competition  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  public.  The 
idea  alluded  to  in  our  last  number  of  introducing  a  Licence  in  Pharmacy  is  due, 
80  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  to  an  ephemeral  panic  produced  by  recent  fatal 
accidents  from  poison,  and  certain  revelations  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration,  which  demonstrate  in  a  forcible  manner  the  necessity  for 
a  general  improvement  in  the  education  of  those  who  sell  and  dispense  medicines. 

^^  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France,"  as  Sterne  said ;  and  before  the 
good  idea  of  doing  something  has  had  time  to  evaporate,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
a  birdVeye  view  of  the  system  which  prevails  in  France.  The  public  is  a  fickle 
animal.  It  is  either  fast  asleep  or  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  arising  pro- 
bably from  some  passing  event,  or  from  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  As  soon  as 
the  ebullition  has  subsided,  or  the  cause  of  it  ceases  to  obtrude  itself  as  a  novelty, 
the  public  falls  asleep  again.  But  it  is  the  policy  of  those  who  look  beyond  the 
present  moment,  and  desire  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  public,  to 
use  the  passing  storm  as  a  propulsive  force  to  fill  their  sails,  and  drive  onwards 
the  cause  of  reform. 

The  pivot  upon  which  rests  the  superiority  of  French  Pharmacy  is  the  great 
&ct,  that  wherever  the  word  *^  Phabmacib  "  is  inscribed  outside  a  drug  esta- 
blishment, the  occupant  is  what  his  name  implies,  a  Phabmacien.  It  is  a  com- 
fortable reflection  to  a  stranger  overtaken  with  the  stomach-ache,  that  in  such 
an  establishment  he  will  find  a  man  of  education  and  intelligence,  varying,  of 
course,  in  degree,  but  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence,  and  to 
assure  him  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  recklessly  poisoned.  In  England 
he  might  see  the  words  Chemist  and  Druggist  over  the  door,  the  symbols  of  an 
occult  science  on  the  show-botdes,  and  an  ample  supply  of  drugs  within.  He 
might  require  a  dose  of  mercury,  and  an  apprentice-boy  might  give  him  arsenic, 
not  knoinng  the  difference ;  or,  the  scales  oeing  out  of  order,  he  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  precocious  youth,  who  boasts  that  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as  he 
has  served  a  year  of  his  time,  and  "  can  guess  calomel.*'  Such  may  be  excep- 
tional cases — probably  rare  exceptions — but  they  serve  to  show  the  state  of  the 
law,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  sliding  scale  between  a  qualified  Pharmaceutist 
and  a  class  of  shopkeepers,  who,  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  are  equally 
recognized  as  Chemists  and  Dru^ists.  .     -n    •       rrM. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  take  a  peep  at  a  first-class  Pharmacie  m  Pans.    The 
shop,  although  not  large,  is  commooious,  and  elegantly  fitted  with  every  con- 


, apparatus  __,, -    .  .  - 

shelves  on  each  side,  the  delicate  balance,  blow-pipe,  spirit-lamp,  tubes,  capsules, 
&c.    Everything  is  in  perfect  order,  an  analysis  is  in  progress,  and  we  must  not 
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intrude  longer.  On  the  other  side  of  a  yard  is  the  laboratory,  well  supplied  with 
stills,  evaporating  j^ans,  presses,  and  other  apoaratus  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
Three  or  four  assistants  are  occupied  in  tnese  processes.  There  are  separate 
rooms  or  compartments  for  pills,  lozenges,  powders,  poisons,  tinctures,  and 
general  stock ;  also  a  warehouse  for  mineral  waters.  A  great  variety  of  pills 
are  kept  in  stock ;  they  are  all  silvered,  and  the  rotundity  of  each  pill  is  as  perfect 
as  that  of  a  buUet  cast  in  a  mould.  This  is  effected  by  a  verv  simple  contrivance. 
The  ordinary  pill  machine  seldom  finishes  the  pills  completely — never,  unless  the 
size  of  the  pills  corresponds  precisely  with  the  calibre  of  the  machine.  To  ensure 
their  perfect  rotundity,  they  are  afterwards  placed  in  a  circular  tray,  under  a 
smaller  tray  inverted,  the  rim  of  the  latter  being  adjusted  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pills.  By  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  smaller  tray  within  the  larger  one  the 
pills  within  it  are  inade  perfectly  round,  and  are  then  silvered  in  the  usual  way. 
We  might  enlarge  upon  the  scientific  and  literary  labours  of  the  Pharmaciens  ot 
the  first  class  in  Paris,  but  our  object  is  not  to  show  what  may  be  done  by  a 
fi3w,  but  what  ought  to  be  the  regular  and  ^neral  standard  of  proficiency  among 
the  class.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  large  cities,  such  as  Paris, 
Lyons,  Strasbourg,  &c.,  and  also  for  the  wants  of  small  villages  or  thinly-popu- 
lated districts,  two  classes  of  Pharmaciens  are  licensed,  the  rank  of  each  corre- 
sponding with  the  qualification,  and  those  of  the  second  class  bein^r  licensed  for 
certain  focalities.  rharmaciens  of  the  first  class  must  be  good  practical  chemists. 
They  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  to  prepare  some 
chemical  and  pharmaceuticarproducts,  and  to  write  a  thesis,  before  receiving  the 
diploma.  Among  such  men,  therefore — although  there  may  be  much  difference 
in  the  amount  of  talent  and  industry  displayed  by  individuals — the  minimum 
qualification,  without  which  none  can  pass,  is  a  guarantee  to  the  public  that  the 
possessor  of  the  diploma  is  a  man  of  education.  Pharmaciens  of  the  second  class 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  remote  villi^s,  or  in  such  districts  as  are  in  England 
supplied  by  the  huckster  or  general  dealer. 

One  establishment  claims  a  passing  notice — ^namely,  the  Pharmctcie  cenirdU  dot 
Pharmaciens  de  France^  which  was  instituted  by  a  company  of  Pharmaciens  for  the 
supply  of  themselves  and  others  with  genuine  drugs  and  chemicak.  It  resembles 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  London,  but  has  no  retail  department.    M.  Dorvault 

athor  oiUOffidne)  is  the  director,  occupying  a  position  similar  to  that  of  our 
nd  Mr.  Wurington.  The  premises  are  located  in  a  small  street,  so  narrow 
at  <me  end  that  onfy  one  vehicle  can  pass.  A  stranger  might  suppose  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  address ;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  mustor  of  carboys,  and  hampers  packed  for  travelling,  and  an  unmis- 
takaUe  odour  oi  physic  which  is  recognized  on  approaching  the  door.  This 
opens  almost  directly  into  a  large  room,  which  appears  to  be  the  general  packing- 
room.  The  walls  are  furnished  witii  shelves  for  ourugs  in  bot^es,  jars,  boxes,  &c. 
The  counters  are  covered  with  packages,  and  several  young  men  are  calling  over 
lists  of  drugs  to  see  that  the  invoice  is  correct  To  the  lefl  is  the  poison-room, 
whidi  is  enclosed  in  wire-cause,  and  is  under  the  charee  of  one  assistant,  whose 
sole  occupation  is  among  these  instruments  of  death.  The  sight  of  this  '*  poison- 
man  '*  in  wire-gauze  is  impresnve,  and  reminds  us  of  Davy's  safety-lamp,  which 
has  the  same  object — namely,  that  of  saving  human  life.  Further  on,  to  the 
left,  vp  an  obflcure  fiight  of  stairs,  the  visitor  feels  his  way  to  another  room,  the 
same  size  as  the  former,  and  appropriated  to  similar  purposes.  At  one  comer  a 
door  leads  to  the  sanctum  of  the  darector,  which  is  provided  with  a  counter  and 
complete  apjMratus  &r  testing  samples  of  dross  before  or  after  purchase.  ^  An 
inner  room  is  fitted  up  as  a  small  museum,  and  contains  specimens  of  curious, 
rare,  er  otherwise  interosting  objects  connected  with  Pharmacy  and  Materia 
Mediiea.  In  another  part  of  the  premises  there  is  a  small  room  under  lock  and 
key,  oootakiing  costly  chemicaby  sndi  as  quinine,  &c. ;  a  room  appropriated  to 
hobs,  and  patent  cor  proprietaiy  medicinies ;  a  room  for  powd^;  a  lozenge- 
"OOB,  where  there  m  a  v«rj  iagenioua  machine,  which  can  scarcely  be  described 
'thout  a  woodcut.    In  its  general  construction  it  may  be  compared  to  a  steam 
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printinff-preas  in  miniature,  the  cylinder  bein^  about  a  foot  long  and  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  turned  by  an  ordmarjr  handle,  and  as  the  lozenge 
mass  rolled  out  to  the  proper  thickness  is  placed  on  the  machine,  it  is  drawn 
forwards  by  the  cylinder,  and  the  lozenges  turned  out  at  the  other  side,  like 
sovereigns  in  the  "Mint,  In  this  manner  two  persons  can  make  more  than  200  lbs, 
of  lozenges  in  a  day,  not  one  of  them  being  touched  with  the  fingers.  There  is 
a  six-horse  power  steam-engine,  with  drug-mill ;  sieves  and  mortars  worked  by 
steam ;  and  a  very  effective  apparatus  for  cutting  sassafras  or  other  roots.  The 
laboratory  contains  a  number  of  evaporating  pans,  chiefly  for  the  naked  fire  or 
water-bath,  a  vacuum  apparatus,  stills,  filters,  presses,  &c.  We  are  informed 
that  the  concern  is  about  to  be  removed  into  more  extensive  premises.  There 
is  a  branch  establishment  at  Lyons,  which  is  also  in  process  of  enlargement. 

Some  jealousy,  we  believe,  exists  between  the  large  manufacturing  chemists 
and  thb  company,  the  efiect  of  which  is  to  excite  emulation  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  dn^s  and  preparadons.    A  considerable  number  of  the  Phar- 
luaciens  of  Paris  and  the  Departments,  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  com* 
pany ,  and  being  also  purchasers  of  the  stock,  a  double  motive  exists  for  keeping 
up  the  character  of  the  concern,  and  those  who  enter  into  competition  must,  in 
like  manner,  sustain  their  professional  reputation.    The  usual  phases  of  human 
nature  are  observable  in  France  as  in  England,  and  competition  prevails  alike 
in  both  countries ;  but  the  nature  of  the  competition  varies  according  to  the  cix^ 
cumstances  and  demands  of  the  locality.    In  England,  where  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  buvers  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  drugs  and 
chemicals  offered  to  them,  the  usual  bait  is  a  low  price,  and  when  the  profit  of 
the  seller  has  been  cut  down  to  nothing,  the  natural  effect  of  pushing  the  com- 
petition fiuiher,  is  a  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  articles,  in  obedience  to 
the  demand.   In  the  absence  of  easy  and  generally  practicable  means  of  detection} 
the  most  severe  laws,  inflicting  penalties  on  the  delinquents,  will  be  inoperative. 
Of  this  fiict,  the  law  against  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  is  a  striking  example. 
Those  theorists  who  propose  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  in  question,  by  bringmg 
down  the  sledge-hammer  on  the  heads  of  manufacturers,  who  fabricate  whatever 
suits  the  caprice  or  cupidity  of  their  customers,  are  beginning  the  work  at  the 
^vrong  end.    The  first  step  should  be  to  instruct  the  retailers  who  come  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  public  at  large,  and  whose  combined  influence  in  the 
right  direction  would  considerably  modify  the  nature  of  the  demand.    It  may, 
in  addition,  be  desirable  to  provide  a  summary  mode  of  punishing  persons  guilty 
of  fraudulent  sophistication ;  but  this  would  have  little  effect  whde  the  root  of 
the  evil  remains  in  full  force.    In  France,  each  Pharmacien  has  more  or  legs 
within  himself  the  means  of  detecting  imposition.  He  has,  moreover,  a  character 
to  sustam,  recognized  by  the  State  and  founded  on  professional  qualification. 
The  self-respect  arising  from,  and  corresponding  with  this  position,  eives  a  more 
healthy  tone  to  the  competition,  making  it  an  object  of  ambition  rawer  to  excel 
in  quality,  than  to  sacrifice  quality  to  low  price. 

Tne  Licence  in  Pharmacy  has  tended  towards  this  good  result  in  France,  be- 
cause it  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  passed  the  prescribed  examination, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  qualification  required  being  under  the  immediate 
regulation  of  the  Pharmaciens  themselves,  who  alone  are  capable  of  exercising 
a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  whose  proceedings  are  sanctioned  and 
ratified  by  the  Legislature.  ^  ^     .^ 

Although  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  pharmaceutical  profession  in  Franoe 
and  in  England  is  in  some  respects  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  neighbours, 
they  are  not  themselves  satisfied,  but  desire  further  improvement|  which  they 
are  endeavouring  to  attain  by  means  of  associations  and  correspondence  wim 
each  other.  They  know  verjr  well  that  in  this  age  of  progress  *|  to  pause  is  to 
be  undone.''  A  man  who  b  j^rfectlv  satisfied  with  himself,  his  Quantum  of 
knowledge  and  a  stationary  position  in  nis  profession,  is  likely  to  be  tefl  behind 
reduced  to  the  fossil  state  and  trampled  under  fi[)ot,  or  poLated  at  as  a  curiosilgr. 
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Besides  the  Societe  de  Pharmacie  in  Paris,  which  is  the  grand  centre,  there  are 
in  France  about  twelve  local  associations  established  for  the  mutual  improve- 
ment and  benefit  of  the  members,  and  in  correspondence  with  each  other.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  local  associations,  namely,  the  Societe  (Temulaiion 
ct  de  prevoyance  des  Pharmounens  de  Vest,  held  its  half-yearly  meeting  at  Lyons  on 
the  9th  of  September,  in  a  room  in  the  Palds  St.  Pierre,  an  institution  devoted  to 
science  and  the  arts.  M.  Yiguier,  the  President,  took  the  chair  at  twelve  o^clock, 
supported  by  about  sixty  members,  representing  the  several  towns  in  the 
district  comprised  by  the  association.  The  President,  in  his  opening  address, 
took  a  rapid  review  of  the  progress  of  the  association  from  1844,  when  it  was 
projected  by  five  or  six  Pharmaciens  in  Vienne,  noting  the  several  epochs — 
1846,  '47,  ^49,  and  ^51 — at  which  it  acquired  important  accessions  of  numbers, 
and  extension  of  local  influence,  until,  during  the  past  year  (1855),  it  attained 
its  present  complete  organization  and  the  full  sanction  of  the  government.  As 
an  mdication  of  the  influence  of  the  Society  in  promoting  improvement,  he  men- 
tioned several  instances  of  Pharmaciens  of  the  second  class  having  voluntarily 
qualified,  and  subjected  themselves  to  an  additional  examination  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  first-class  diploma.  The  attention  of  the  association  had  also  been 
directed  to  amendments  of  the  law,  and  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy by  persons  not  duly  licensed.  The  general  objects  and  advantages  of  the  as  - 
sociation,  and  of  others  of  a  similar  nature,  were  briefly  but  emphatically  noticed 
by  the  President,  whose  address  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by  the  members 

S resent.  The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  and  an  abstract  of  correspon- 
ence,  comprising  letters  from  distant  members,  expressing  regret  at  their 
absence,  and,  in  some  instances,  ofiTering  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society.  Several  scientific  papers  and  contributions  were  also  announced. — 
M.  Dorvault  read  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sod^te  de  Pharmacie  in  Paris,  and  announced  the  oflfer  by  the  Society  of 
a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  geography  of  France,  considered  topographically, 
pharmaceutically,  botanically,  &c. — M.  Thirault  read  a  rSsumd  of  the  progress 
of  Chemical  Science  during  the  past  six  months,  which  was  followed  by  a  com- 
munication from  M.  TroiTlet. — The  President  submitted  to  the  meeting  a 
proposition  for  increasing  the  practical  influence  of  the  Society,*  by  a  regular 
Bvstem  of  representation  among  all  the  Pharmaceutical  Associations  in  France, 
fie  proposed  that  at  their  future  half-yearly  meetings,  each  association  should 
be  invited  to  send  a  representative,  the  travelling  expenses  being  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund.  If  this  movement  should  be  reciprocated  generally,  it  would 
lead  to  a  more  eflTective  co-operation  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  felt,  not  only  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  improvement, 
but  in  case  of  any  laws  being  proposed  or  required  afifecting  the  interests  of 
Pharmaciens.  Unless  they  took  the  initiative  in  these  matters,  other  parties, 
unacquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  their  profession  and  the  wants  of  the 
public,  would  interfere,  and  might  attempt  to  pass  laws,  either  obnoxious  or 
practically  unsuited  to  the  purpose  intended.  For  example,  a  law  adapted 
for  Paris  or  Lyons  might  be  quite  inapplicable  to  the  rural  districts^  and 
the  Pharmaciens  should  so  organize  themselves  by  a  system  of  representation 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  might  be 
properly  considered  and  protected.  The  proposed  plan  would  also  afford  an 
opportunity  for  communicating  information  respecting  new  medicines,  known 
only  in  one  locality ;  and  it  would  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a  tarifiT  of  prices, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  a  more  uniform  scale  of  charge  in  different  localities. 
After  a  little  discussion,  the  proposal  was  adopted  unanimouslj,  and  the 
Secretary  was  requested  to  communicate  with  the  other  associations  on  the 
subject.  M.  Breton  read  a  short  paper  on  extract  of  rhatany,  giving  the  result 
of  some  experiments  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  which  he 
found  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  extract  and  improve  its  quality.  By 
ising  a  definite  quantity  (one-fiflh),  the  proportion  of  extract  in  a  given  weight 
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of  prodact  was  easily  estimated.  Several  other  papers  were  presented,  some  of 
which  were  too  voluminous  to  be  read  entire  at  the  meeting.  A  list  of 
corresponding  members  was  read  and  approved,  to  which  were  added  the  names 
of  two  English  visitors  who  were  present.  The  President  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  diploma  of  membership  was  presented  to  all  the 
members  present,  with  a  silver  medal,  in  commemoration  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Society.  One  side  of  the  medal  contains  the  name  of  the  Association, 
with  the  words  ^'Fondee  h  Vienne  (hire)  1847 :  Transferee  h  Lyon  1855."  On 
the  reverse  is  a  group  of  chemical  apparatus,  surmounted  with  the  motto 
^'  Concordid  res  parva  crescunt.^*  The  meeting  terminated  at  half-past  three, 
and  about  thirty  of  the  members  dined  together  at  four.  In  the  course  of  the 
convivialities,  which  were  enlivened  with  a  few  impromptus  of  vocal  harmony, 
and  terminated  before  eight,  only  one  toast  was  proposed,  and  it  was  received 
with  much  enthusiasm,  namely — *'  Prosperity  to  the  Society  of  Pharmaciens  of 
the  East,  and  unity  between  the  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  France  and  Great 
Britain." 


PHARMACY  IN  ITALY.— THE  LIMITATION   OF  THE  NUMBEE 

OF  SHOPS.— THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  gradations  between  free-trade  and  protection, 
and  the  tendency  of  each  of  these  opposing  principles,  both  with  regard  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  and  the  profession  itself.  English  Pharmacy  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  free-trade  principle,  the  subject  being  one  of  which  the 
Legislature  can  scarcely  be  said  to  take  cognizance.  The  French  law  interposes 
some  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  Pharmacy,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  any  further  than 
to  require  proper  qualification  in  the  vendors  and  due  precaution  in  the  sale  of 
medicines,  with  a  view  of  preventing  accidents.  In  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden, 
and  some  other  nations,  the  principle  of  protection  is  carried  further,  and  there 
is  a  more  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  the  regulations 
under  which  Pharmaceutical  establishments  are  opened  and  conducted. 

This  is  the  case  in  Italy,  including  the  Sardinian  States,  as  well  as  that  portion 
of  the  country  now  comprised  in  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  although  under 
different  jurisdiction,  the  general  principles  are  so  similar  that  it  is  needless  for 
our  present  purpose  to  make  a  distinction.  The  Government  exercises  a  direct 
control  and  surveillance  over  the  entire  medical  profession,  including  Pharmacy. 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  strictly  prohibited  from  selling  medicines.  The 
number  of  Pharmaciens  in  each  town  or  place  is  limited,  according  to  the 
ascertained  or  supposed  wants  of  the  population.  This  limitation  is  in  theory 
founded  on  the  numerical  ratio  of  one  Pharmacien  to  5000,  but  the  Government 
(or  the  "Minister  of  the  Interior")  regulates  the  matter  at  discretion.  In  Milan, 
for  example,  the  population  of  which  is  stated  to  be  175,000,  the  number  of 
Pharmaciens  is  fifty-two.  In  Genoa,  with  a  population  estimated  at  144,000, 
the  number  of  Pharmaciens  is  twenty-four.  Any  person  desiring  to  go  into 
business  as  a  Pharmacien  must  wait  until  he  can  meet  with  an  establishment  for 
sale  ;  then  the  licence  of  the  Government  must  be  obtained,  and  this  is  granted 
only  to  those  who  possess  a  degree  in  ;Pharmacy,  obtained  at  some  university 
recognized  by  the  State  in  which  the  party  is  about  to  carry  on  business. 

The  indiscriminate  sale  of  poisons  to  the  public  is  strictly  prohibited,  the 
order  of  a  medical  man  being  required.  In  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  strong 
medicines,  comprising  jalap,  colocynth,  and  many  others  not  coming  under  the 
class  of  poisons,  are  marked  with  a  dagger  (f),  and  any  medicine  so  distinguished 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  cannot  be  Icg^y  sold  without  medical  authority.  This 
prohibition  is  interpreted  with  some  degree  of  latitude  in  some  towns,  half  an 
ounce  of  laudanum,  for  example,  having  been  obUuned  by  a  simple  order 
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written  in  Latin,  but  not  signed  ;  but  in  other  places  the  si^ature  of  a  medical 
man  is  required,  and  a  prescription  containing  strong  medicine  (f)  cannot  be 
prepared  a  second  Ume  without  fresh  anthoritv  from  the  prescriber. 

It  is  needless  at  present  to  describe  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  education, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  several  universities,  subject  to  such  general  laws  as 
the  Crovemment  considers  sufficient.  We  are  informed  that  in  the  Sicilian 
States  the  examination  is  not  difficult,  but  that  it  is  rather  more  so  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  chief  source  of  anxiety  to  the  student  has  reference  to 
the  chance  of  meeting  with  a  business  for  disposal,  after  he  has  become  possessed 
of  his  diploma.  When  this  object  is  attained,  the  protective  principle  comes  to 
his  aid,  hmiting  the  competition,  and  regulating  his  charges  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  yield  him  an  ample  percentage  of  profit.  A  printed  tarLQT  of  the  medicines  in 
the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  is  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  profession  and 
the  public.  No  discount  is  allowed  to  medical  men,  but  all  purchasers  must 
pay  the  stated  price.  Variations  in  price,  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  drug 
market,  seldom  find  their  way  to  the  retail  tariff,  which  is  usually  in  force 
during  the  circulation  of  the  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  which  it  refers. 

The  policy  of  this  double  kind  of  protection  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  has  its 
advocates,  and  some  of  the  French  Pharmaciens  are  desirous  of  moving  id  that 
direction  and  obtaining  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  shops.    Judging  from 
the  apparent  effect  of  the  system  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  and 
viewing  the  question  with  reference  to  the  public  advantage,  the  character  of 
the  profession,  and  the  interests  of  the  Pharmaciens  themselves,  we  think  the 
evidence  is  very  far  from  conclusive  in  its  favour.    The  despotic  influence  of 
Austrian  legislation,  although  dulcified  by  a  liberal  tariff  and  a  monopoly  of 
business,  does  not  seem  to  confer  on  the  profession  of  ]Pharmacy  any  additional 
importance  or  progressive  power.    The  mappreciable  advancement  (if  any)  of 
chemical  or  pharmaceutical  science  in  Italy,  must  be  attributable  eiUier  to  the 
uncongeniality  of  the  soil  or  to  defect  in  the  cultivation — probably  in  some  de- 
gree to  both.    Making  allowance  for  the  national  temperament,  which  tends 
rather  towards  music  than  physic,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Pharmacien 
is  placed  are  calculated  to  depress  and  paralyze  more   than  to  develop  his 
ener^  and  talents.     By  an  ordinary  amount  of  attention  to  his  business,  a 
sufficient,  although  not  a  very  abundant  provision  for  his  wants  is  secured ;  but 
no  exertions  on  his  part  are  likely  to  eflect  any  very  material  improvement  in 
his  position.     He  is  not  charged  with  any  public  responsibility  in  the  affairs  of 
his  profession,  and  has  no  influence  over  the  laws  under  which  it  is  regulated. 
Whether  the  law  works  well  or  ill,  he  is  neither  identified  with  its  merits  nor 
responsible  for  its  defects ;  and  he  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  chattel  of  the 
Government,  trained  and  harnessed,  and  provisioned  for  the  performance  of  a 
particular  duty  according  to  prescribed  rules,  but  having  no  more  to  do  with  the 
regulations  of  his  profession  than  his  Imperial  Majesty  s  horses  have  with  the 
construction  of  the  state  coach  or  the  greasing  of  its  wheels. 

The  result  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  Pharmaciens  in  Italy 
take  very  little  interest  in  the  laws  under  which  their  business  is  regulated ; 
their  course  is  cut  and  dried,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  their  predecessors,  as  their  successors  will  follow  in  theirs  when  they 
are  ^ne.  There  are  some  among  them  who  are  sensible  of  this  disadvantageous 
position,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  unite  in  any  measures  that  might  be  cal- 
culated to  infuse  among  them  some  esprit  de  corps^  and  identify  them  with  the 
scientific  advancement  of  their  profession,  but  under  a  despotic  government, 
the  organization  of  an  association  for  such  a  purpose  might  be  attended  with 
some  mfficulty.  The  same  obstacle,  however,  xmght  equally  apply  to  France, 
but  it  is  obviated  by  submitting  to  the  approval  of  the  Government  the  plan 
and  object  of  anv  undertaking  of  this  nature,  as  no  association  is  permittd  to 
be  carried  on  without  such  sanction. 
The  practical  defects  of  the  system  of  legislation  which  we  have  been  con- 
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ndering,  appear  to  be  these :— Fint,  the  endeavour  to  bolster  up  a  class  of 
persons  by  limiting  their  number,  and  granting  a  monopoly  to  the  parties  so 
protected,  tends  to  enervate^  by  removing  the  legitimate  and  most  molesome 
stimulus  to  exertion;  secondly,  the  usurpation  by  the  Grovemment  of  the 
arbitrary  control  of  the  affairs  of  a  profession,  is  impolitic,  as  it  excludes  irom  a 
sphere  of  usefulness  those  members  of  the  profession  who,  from  their  experience, 
are  the  most  competent  persons  to  upnold  its  character  and  promote  its 
advancement. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  protect  the  public  against  the  per- 
nicious impositions  of  empirics  and  other  unqualified  pretenders  to  professional 
skill,  by  providing  the  most  practicable  means  of  exposure  ana  summary 
punishment ;  duly  qualified  practitioners  should  also  be  protected,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done,  against  the  fraudulent  encroachment  of  quacks ;  and,  lastly,  the 
members  of  each  profession  should  be  organized  as  an  association  for  the 
management  of  their  own  internal  afiairs.  The  above  objects  being  effected, 
individual  talent,  industry,  and  emulation,  should  have  fall  scope. 

OBIGINAIi  AND  BXTRACTSD  ARTICI.B8. 


ON  THE  TREE  PRODUCING  RED  CINCHONA  BARK. 

BT  JOHN  XLIOT  HOWARD,  ESQ. 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  Quinology  to  ascertain  the  botanical  origin 
of  this  article  of  the  Pharmacopceia  which  is  still  so  much  esteemed,  and  com- 
mands so  high  a  price  in  the  market.  I  have  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining 
authentic  specimens  jGrom  the  place  of  growth,  which  will,  I  trust,  tend  towards 
a  settlement  of  the  question,  although  still  leaving  something  to  be  desired,  and 
to  be  ascertained  by  future  researches. 

Dr.  Weddell  points  out  the  native  locality  of  this  species  of  Cinchona  in  his 
Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  la  Bolivie^  published  at  Paris  in  1853.  Touching  at  the 
Port  of  Guayaquil,  he  says  :* — 

"  One  of  the  barks  produced  by  the  forests  of  this  region  is  the  true  red  bark^ 
which  rivals  the  best  Bolivian  bark  in  the  quantity  of  tUkaloids  which  it  contains. 
The  tree  which  produces  this  precious  bark,  and  of  which  I  recovered  the  lost  tracea 
in  my  previous  passage  by  Guayaquil,  grows  on  the  western  slopes  of  Assuay,  and 
of  Chimborazo,  between  Chillanes  and  Guaranda.  These  geographical  data  will 
perhaps  assist  in  deciding  the  botanical  species  to  which  it  ought  to  be  ascribed." 

It  is  exactly  from  this  district,  and  in  the  region  in  which,  according  to  Laubert,t 
^'  red  bark^'  was  first  discovered,  that  I  have  obtained  the  specimen  tree  which  I 
now  describe,  and  of  which  I  received  a  few  weeks  since,  contained  in  two  chests, 
the  following  portions :  viz.,  two  pieces  of  the  trunk,  three  of  the  large  roots,  five  of 
the  thickest  branches,  and  one  small  box  containing  small  boughs  and  leaves 
placed  between  paper.  The  leaves,  though  injured  by  imperfect  drying,  are 
still  very  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  collector  apologized  for 
not  sending  the  flowers  or  fruit  because  tnc  time  of  year  was  not  favourable. 
The  tree  was  cut  in  September,  1855.  The  account  sent  was  as  follows:  atter 
enumerating  the  parts  above  described,  he  says : — 

*<  All  from  the  same  tree  of  red  bark  (cascanlla  rqja\  cut  in  2^  16'  south  latitude 
and  16'  longitude  west  of  the  meridian  of  Quito,  from  a  mountain  called  Chahuaxpata, 
near  the  village  of  Cibambe,  in  the  province  of  Alausi,  which  is  one  of  the  spots 
which  produces  the  best  red  bark.    There  are  not  now  large  trees  to  be  i^und,  but 

«  Page  48. 

t  "  It  grows,  as  we  have  Btated,  in  the  moantains  of  Biobamba,  Cuenca,  and  Jaen,  on  very 
elevated  spots,  cool  at  night,  and  well  exposed  to  tU^  son,  as  do  ail  other  fine  species."-— I.aii6«TS 
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only  a  little  larger  or  less  than  the  one  sent,  vrhlcb  is  of  middling  size.    Each  piece 
has  attach^  to  it  a  paper,  showing  the  part  of  t)ie  tree  to  which  it  belongs." 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  at  the  lowest  part,  from  which  the  roots  have  been  cut 
away,  is  not  more  than  between  two  and  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
branches  are  from  about  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  similar  measure.  The 
roots  are  of  proportionate  size.  The  thickness  of  the  bark  on  branches  of  four 
and  a-half  inches  across  is  not  more  than  one -tenth  of  an  inch.  The  weight  of 
the  bark  is  about  one- twentieth  that  of  the  wood.  The  very  large  and  fine  red 
bark  which  we  sometimes  see,  and  which  comivands  a  price  of  seven  or  eight 
shillings  per  pound,  must  therefore  be  procured  from  trees  of  great  age  and 
size,  and  these  no  doubt  fall  quickly  under  the  axe  of  the  cascariUerOy  thus 
accounting  for  the  scarcity  of  the  finest  samples.  The  age  of  the  tree  has  also 
probably  some  influence  in  producing  the  light  spongy  texture  of  those 
specimens  which  have  the  highest  colour — the  colouring  matter  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  about  one-third  the  weight  of  the  bark.*  The  bark  varies  much 
in  different  part«  of  the  tree.  That  on  the  trunk,  and  even  on  the  large 
roots,  presents  the  familiar  aspect  of  commercial  red  bark  with  the  peculiar 
brick- red  appearance,  where  the  warty  excrescences  are  rubbed  or  chafed. 
Near  the  roots  the  bark  becomes  thicker  and  more  corky. 

The  small  branches  present  the  silvery  epidermis  which  we  meet  with  in  the  small 
quills.  That  on  the  larger  branches  resembles  exactly  stouter  quills  of  red 
bark,  and  where  the  outer  coat  has  exfoliated,  the  derm  shows  the  small  pock 
miurks  or  indentations,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  best  commercial  quality,!  to 
which  indeed  the  tree  evidently  belongs ;  and  as  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
specimens  to  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  1  need  not  further  de- 
scribe it  in  this  place,  except  to  say  that  the  different  portions  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  exhibit  the  varietv  of  coating  usually  seen  in  commercial  red  bark  of 
genuine  quality,  thus  shownig  that  it  5l  proceeds  from  one  tree. 

The  varying  size  and  form  of  the  leaves  may  be  inferred  from  the  accompanying 
woodcut.  The  largest  in  my  possession,  a  little  imperfect  at  the  apex,  measures 
about  nine  inches  in  length  by  six  in  width.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  is  that  of 
Cinchona  ovata,  approaching  perhaps  more  nearly  to  the  variety  «  vulgaris 
than  to  the  var.  /3  rufinervis,  m  which  latter  the  leaf  appears  to  be  somewhat 
longer  in  proportion  to  its  width.  The  red  bark  leaves,  however,  instead  of 
being  ^*  subcoriaceovs''^  (as  in  the  a  variety,  illustrated  by  specimens  given  me 
by  Dr.  Weddell),  are  ^*'  submembranaceons,^^  thus  confirming  its  connexion  with 
the  variety  7  erythroderma^  the  bark  of  which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  sort 
under  consideration. 

Of  this  variety,  Dr.  Weddell  saystj— 

"No  Cinchona  (unless  it  be  C  Condaminea)  is  so  susceptible  of  variation 
through  soil  and  climate  as  C.  ovata.  It  is  particularly  in  the  bark  that  these 
changes  become  manifest.  ♦  *  A  single  individual  of  C,  ovata  frequently  pro- 
duces distinct  varieties  of  bark  on  different  sides  of  the  trunk.  The  periderm  is 
generally  (in  this  species)  much  thinner  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side. 
♦  *  The  variations  which  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  young  bark  of  different  indi- 
viduals are  still  more  striking,  particularly  in  the  periderm.  •  *  I  at  one  time 
thought  that  the  *  true  red  bark '  ought  also  to  be  attributed  to  Cinchona  ovaia^ 

*  It  must  be  an  important  question  for  the  physician  to  decide,  whether  this  large  percentage 
of  vegetable  matter,  of  complex  chemical  constitution,  produces  a  good  or  a  bad  result,  when 
received  into  the  stomach  of  the  patient.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  reliable  information 
as  to  the  medicinal  effect  of  kinovic  aud  cincho- tannic  acids.  I  find  the  heart- wood  of  the  tree 
to  be  rich  In  kinovic  aud  less  so  in  cincho-tannic  acids,  forming  together  rather  more  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  woo<l.  The  leaves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  chlorophyll,  affording 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  colour,  rich  purple  by  reflected  light. 
\}  ,^-^*«"^-  Joum.^  vol.  xi.,  p.  497.  The  red  bark  which  came  in  the  same  ship,  and  I 
5  «  1  •?  *^®  **'"®  ^\9iQo^  was  ot  very  good  quality,  and  contained  from  three  to  four  per  cent, 
of  alkaloids,  including  a  fair  proportion  of  quinine. 
%  Histoiref  ^c,  page  62. 
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hat,  in  looking  at  iSbe  spedmena  which  M.  Gniboart  his  ahoim  ine,  I  hare  been 
oUlieed  to  BOBpend  mj  jadgment.  The  harka  on  which  I  founded  thia  opinion  were 
gathered  in  the  Taneja  north  of  Cnaoo^  and  as  the  tree  whidi  prodncea  them  pre- 
aenta  at  the  same  time  aome  diiferencea  in  the  leaves,  I  have  made  it  into  a  separate 
TBiieij,  giving  it  the^name  erytknderwktj  which  recals  its  most  intereatiBg  dttracter." 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  moat  felicitous  designation  thus  conferred  by 
anticipation  hy  this  excellent  botanist,  who  has  done  so  mach  to  illnatiate  the 
history  of  this  invaluable  genus.  This  variety  will  in  future  be,  in  all  probability, 
regarded  as  affording  3ie  true  red  hark  of  commerce,  of  which  it  is  well 
known  there  is  but  one  sort  which  passes  current  and  obtains  a  high  price,  whilst 
other  samples  (however  red  in  appearance),  which  proceed  from  C.  micraniha. 
Tar.  rotundi/olia,*  or  from  C.  scrohiculata,*  or  C,  pubescens,  or  even  from  a 
variety  of  C.  land/olidf  are  not  at  all  received  as  *'  red  bark,"  but  are  regarded 
as  ^*  spurious,"  and  the  price  is  low  in  proportion. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  coincide  with  M.  Guibourt  in  the  opinion  which  Dr.  W. 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  derived  from  him,  that  commercial  red  bark  is  the 

Sroduce  of  a  variety  of  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  I  anLglad  to  agree  fully  with 
tie  opinion  of  this  able  professor,  as  given  in  bis  Histme  Naturelle  des  Drogues 
Simplea,  that  the  Qumquina  rouge  vrai  non  verruqueux  (viz.,  that  of  the 
branches),  and  the  quinquina  rouge  verruqueux  (that  of  the  trunk  and  roots), 
constitute  together  the  true  red  bark  of  commerce. 

M.  Guibourt  adds  (and  I  think  his  observations  are  very  important,  as  deter- 
mhiing  the  next  question  which  presents  itself  to  our  view): — 

^I  have  shown  before  how  this  bark  has  been,  according  to  thefahe  indicatums  of 
Mmiisy  attributed  to  the  Cimckoma  obhngifoHa.  This  error  was  only  discovered  when 
Humboldt  had  brought  into  Europe  tlie  pretended  '  red  bark '  of  Mutis,  or  the  bark 
of  Ciitehoma  oblongifdia.  The  error  was  first  discovered  in  Germany  by  Schrader 
and  De  Bergen,  who  found  that  the  rtd  bark  of  Mutia,  or  the  bark  of  C.  oblongifoUa, 
was  that  which  bore  in  Europe  the  name  of  Quinquina  nova.  To  the  irresistible 
nrooft  which  these  two  authors  have  given  I  will  add — 1.  That  the  red  bark  of 
Mntis  deposited  by  Humboldt  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  is 
noting  else  but  Qmquina  nova,  2nd.  That  three  samples  examined  by  Vauquelin 
under  the  following  denominations:  No.  2,  Quinquina  de  Santa  Fi;  No.  10,  Cinchona 
magnifolia;  No.  16,  Qumquina  rouge  de  Santa  JFV;  were  Quinquina  nova,  shown  to  be 
such  by  the  characters  of  the  hark  and  by  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  macerating 
liquors.  Thus  nothing  is  better  proved  tlian  this  fact,  tbat  the  Cinchona  cbUmgifoUa 
or  magnifoUa  produces  the  Quinquina  nova  and  not  the  trus  rod  bark," 

It  must  therefore  be  fiilly  admitted  that  Cinchona  oblongifoiia  {Cascarilla 
magnifolia,  WeddeQ)  is  not  the  source  of  commercial  red  bark,  but  only 
of  the  worthless  Quina  nova,  a  bark  which  has  been  sold  at  an  extremely 
low  price  to  the  tanners,  though  I  never  heard  that  they  profited  by  the  bargain. 
However  frequently  this  name  may  be  repeated  by  the  old  Pharmacopoeias,  no 
druggist  who  regards  his  character  would  venture  to  sell  the  bark  of  Cinchona 
oblongifoiia  of  Mutis  as  having  any  value  in  medicine. 

It  is  true  that  Messrs.  Delondre  and  Boudiardat,  in  their  recently  published 
Quinologie,  have  given  forth  as  their  opinion  that  the  "  red  bark  of  Mutis " 
was  none  other  than  what  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  red  variety  of  the 
hmcifoUa'bark  of  New  Granada.  It  is  not  improbaUe  that  these  might  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  immense  cuttings  of  coarse  red  barks  Q^  cortezones 
roxos*^),  which  it  appearsf  that  Mutis  sent  over  to  Spain,  since  it  was  doubtless 
then,  as  now,  too  fre(}uently  the  practice  to  cut  any  tree  that  resembled  that 
which  they  were  seeking,^  and  to  intermingle  the  products ;  but  tiiis  does  not 
disprove  the  testimony,  which  appears  to  me  conclusive,  that  the  Cinchona 

*  These  two  sorts  illustrated  b^  samples  gathered  hj  Dr.  WeddelL 
t  See  Pharm,  Journal,  voL  xii.,  page  340. 

t  "  Se  substituen  en  su  logar  las  cortezas  del  arbol  qae  se  encontrtn  mas  psrecido." — S^pis- 
meato  dt  la  QdnoHogia,  page  86. 
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ohlon^/olia  of  MutiB  (famishing  the  Quina  nora,  which  I  have  described  in  a 
previous  yolmne*)  was  that  which  this  botanist  relied  upon  to  compete  with  the 
genuine  red  bark  of  Qnito.  He  was  determined  that  New  Granada  shotild 
supply  iU  red  hark^  and  since  the  country  did  not  furnish  the  article,  he  fixed 
upon  a  sort  which  externally  bore  some  resemblance,  and  -made  a  powder  of  a 
similar  colour,  and  to  which  it  is  but  just  to  Mutis  to  say,  that  he  only  ascribes 
ant  "  tTuSrectly  febrifugal'*  power. 

I  think  that  I  have  thus  sufficiently  shown  that  the  old  venerable  name  of 
Cinchona  ohlongifoUa  ma^  be  safely  disposed  of.    In  the  next  place,  in  order  to 

f*ve  some  ^preater  certainty  in  this  attempted  identification  with  the  new  term, 
must  mention  that  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Weddell,  and  also  transmitted  to  him  some 
of  the  leaves.  He  says  (under  date  August  2nd)  in  reference  to  *^  Quinology :'' 
"  You  have  evidently  solved  one  of  its  most  interesting  desiderata,'*  and  (imder 
date  August  12th,  having  received  the  leaves)  he  adds,  'Hhe  leaves  I  6nd  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation  than  I  might  have  expected  from  your  account. 
They  undoubtedly  appear  to  correspond  exactly  to  what  you  infer  as  to  their  hotanical 
origin.^^ 

I  have  thus  given  aU  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  afford  at  present  for  the  direct 
elucidation  of  this  question.  It  remains  that  I  add  one  or  two  indirect  but 
confirmatory  notices.  First,  as  to  the  Cinchona  colorada  de  Huaranda  pro- 
ceeding from  a  species  called  by  Pavon  Cinchona  succirubra,  and  which  I  have 
described  in  vol.  xi.,  p.  497  of  this  Journal  as  commercial  red  bark.  In  the 
course  of  last  year  I  found,  at  Eew,  Ruiz  and  Pavon's  botanical  specimen  of  this, 
and  it  proves  to  be  also  a  Cmchona  ovatOy  akin  in  the  sub-membranaceous  character 
of  the  leaves,  to  those  which  I  have  since  received  direct. 

In  reference  to  this  specimen.  Dr.  Weddell  remarks  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
SodStS  Botanique  de  France^  tome  ii.,  p.  438  : — 

**  It  seems  to  me  now  demonstrated  that  the  tree  to  which  I  applied  in  my 
Histoire  des  Quinquinas  the  name  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  really  that  which 
produces  the  officinal  red  bark.  My  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  an  interesting 
discovery  made  quite  recently  by  Mr.  Howard,  in  the  herbarium  of  Sir  W.  Hooker. 
It  is  that  of  a  flowering  specimen  of  Cinchona^  bearing  in  the  handwriting  of  Pavon 
the  provincial  name  which  is  now  generally  known  to  bo  that  of  '  red  bark,'  Cos- 
CttriUa  colorada  de  Huaranda. 

^  Mr.  Howard  having  obligingly  communicated  to  me  the  figure  which  he  had 

*  See  Pharm.  Journal,  voL  xiL,  page  349. 

t  I  extract  from  the  Suplemento  de  la  Quinologia,  page  109,  the  following  information 
fi-om  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mntis,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  only  botanical  description  of  the  barks  of 
New  Granada  which  he  published.  As  the  authority  of  Dr.  Mutis  has  been  very  preralent,  it  b 
well  to  give  the  quotation  in  its  ori^al  language  and  form,  that  it  mav  lose  nothing  of  its 
importance  by  translation: — **The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  number  and  properties  of 
the  officinal  barks  inserted  by  Dr.  Mutis  in  the  periodicals  of  Santa  F^: — 

Ex  LA  BoTANiCA — Cinchona, 
Landfolia  Oblongifolia  Ck)rdifoUa  Oralifolia 

Quina. 
Hoja  de  lanza  Hoja  oblonga  Hoja  de  corazon  Hcga  oval 

Ex  EL  COMBRCIO. 

Naiai^jada  priraitiva  Boza  suoedanea  Amarilla  substituida  Blanca  forastera 

En  la  Mkdigiha  :  Amargo. 

Aromatioo  Austere  Puro  Acerbo 

Balsamica  Astringente  Acibarada  Xabonosa 

Antipyrectica  Antiseptica  Cathartica  Bhyptica 

Antidote  Polycresta  Ephractica  ProphiUctica 

Kervina  Muscular  Humoral  Visceral 

Fwbrifitga  IndkrectmyanUfibrifiigaC* 

This  enumeratioQ  of  qualities  for  the  bark  of  the  oblongifolia  dearly  pointo  to  the  Wna  iiotn, 

as  hJs  reoogniaed  red  hark. 
The  bark  of  the  lancifolia  is  alone  admitted  to  be  directly  a  febrifuije.      ,    ,.  . 

That  of  the  ovalifolia  can  only  act  through  the  kinovic  acid  it  coatams.    Is  this  mert,  or  has  it 

any  action  on  the  human  system? 
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caused  to  be  drawn  of  this  specimen,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  in  it  the  image  of 
my  C,  erythroderma.  It  is  true  that  the  differences*  which  I  mentioned  between  the 
bark  of  my  tree  and  that  which  is  commonly  met  with  in  commerce  exist  still  as 
before,  but  I  have  found  intermediate  forms  which  so  perfectly  connect  these  two 
types,  that  there  no  longer  exists  in  my  mind  any  doubt  concerning  their  identity. 

"  There  may  be  a  doubt,  on  the  contrary,  as  to  the  rank  which  should  be  attributed 
to  the  plant  which  produces  them.  Should  it  still  be  attached  to  Cinchona  ovata 
as  a  variety,  or  should  it  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species  ?  It  is  a  point  which 
can  scarcely  be  finally  decided  until  we  know  its  fruits.  Whateyer  it  may  be,  the 
discovery  made  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Howard,  of  a  flowering  branch  of  the  Q,  de 
Huaranda,  has  certainly  made  a  great  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
has  appeared  to  me  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Society." 

I  may  add,  in  reference  to  the  piece  of  the  bark  of  C.  erythroderma  (C  ovata 
var.  y  erythroderma)  given  me  by  Dr.  Weddell,  that  it  agrees  m  minute  particulars 
with  that  of  commercial  red  bark.  The  colour  of  the  denuded  derm,  the  indenta- 
tions upon  this,  and  the  impression  of  a  cross  crack,  forming  a  ring  at  distant 
intervals,  also  the  character  of  the  periderm, — all  these  correspond ;  but  the 
colour  is  not  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Jinest  red  bark,  and  it  is  perhaps  rather 
more  dense  and  woody ;  but  even  the  bark  of  the  branch  and  trunk  of  the  same 
tree  vary  in  these  particulars. 

The  Huaranda  bark  in  the  British  Museum,  which  both  M.  Guibourt  and 
myself  regard  as  genuine  "  red  bark,'*  has  also  peculiarities  such  as  might  mark 
a  tree  grown  in  a  less  favourable  soil.  The  leaves  and  small  branches  of  my  red 
bark  tree  give  the  impression  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  That  of  Pavon's 
specimen,  on  the  contrary,  tells  of  rather  stunted  growth.  But  such  variations 
must  be  expected  in  a  tree  growing  in  localities  so  distant  from  one  another. 

The  last  particular  which  appears  to  mc  confirmatory  of  the  correctness  of 
this  botanical  derivation,  is  the  very  close  analogy  which  exists  between  Uie 
"  red  bark"  and  that  which  is  called  m  commerce  "  Carabaya  barky^^  and  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Weddell,  also  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  C  ovata.  This 
struck  me  long  ago,  and  would  occur  to  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  two  sorts ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remaining  links  of  this  chain  of  investigation  will 
shortly  be  added,  through  our  being  put  into  possession  of  the  flowers  and  froit, 
as  well  as  a  further  supply  of  the  leaves  of  this  interesting  tree ;  and  that  these 
will  afford  materials  for  completely  determining  whether  it  coincides  with  Dr. 
WeddelPs  Cinchona  ovata,  var.  y  erythroderma ;  and  whether,  if  such  be  the 
case,  that  plant  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species. 

DETER^nNATIOX  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THfelNE  IN  GUARAJ^A. 

BY  JOHN  8TEXH0USE,  LL.I>.,  F.B.S. 

Guar  ANA,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  species  of  chocolate,  manufactured  from  the 
fruit  of  the  Faullinia  Sorbilis,  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Fara,  and  other 
districts  in  Brazil,  and  extensively  employed  by  them  both  as  a  refreshing 
beverage,  and  as  a  remedy  against  dysentery  and  similar  diseases. 

The  presence  of  th6ine  in  guarana  was  first  discovered  many  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Martins,  of  Erlangen,  and  his  observations  were  subsequently  corro- 
borated by  Messrs.  Berthemot,  Dechastelus,  and  0.  Jobst. 

As  none  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  made  any  determination  of  the  amount 
of  th^ine  in  guarana,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  supply  the 
omission^  especially  as  I  had  previously  determined  the  Quantity  of  th^ine 
present  in  all  the  other  substances  known  to  contain  that  alkaloid.  Through 
the  kindness  of  my  friend  John  Miers,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  the  well-known  Brazilian 
traveller,  I  have  recently  been  enabled  to  subject  guarana  to  a  new  examination. 

*  "  The  textnre  of  my  bark  is  more  woody  than  that  of  the  typical  red  bark." 
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The  specimen  of  guarana,  given  me  by  Mr.  Miers,  waa  about  seven  and  a-half 
inches  long,  one  and  a- quarter  inches  thick,  and  weighed  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  pound.  It  had  a  rou^h  corrugated  surface,  dark  brown  colour,  no  odour, 
and  a  somewhat  amygdaloidal  fracture. 

Twenty-five  grammes  of  the  specimen  were  very  finely  powdered,  and 
boiled  with  one  c[uart  of  distilled  water  for  some  time.  When  cold,  a 
slight  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  was  added,  when  a  bulky  brownish- red 
precipitate  felL  This  was  repeatedly  digested  with  hot  water,  and  the  clear 
uquid  which  passed  through  the  filter  was  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  till  all  the  lead  present  in  it  was  precipitated.  The 
dear  solution  was^  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-baUi,  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  was  allowed  to  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  when  yellowish-coloured 
crystals  were  deposited.  These  were  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper 
and  recrystallized  out  of  spirits  of  wme,  when  they  were  rendered  perfectly 
colourless.  After  being  dried  on  the  water-batb,  they  were  weighed,  when  the 
twenty-five  grammes  gave  1.260  grammes,  equal  to  5.04  per  cent. 

A  second  determination,  in  which  fourteen  grammes  were  used,  gave  0.715 
grammes,  equal  to  5.1  per  cent. 

Average  of  the  two  determinations,  5.07  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  th^ine,  guarana  contains  a  colouring  matter,  apparently 
analogous  to  the  tannin  in  cinchona  bark,  and  likewise  a  fatty  matter  which, 
like  the  fat  of  chocolate,  does  not  appear  to  become  rancid  by  keeping. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  subjoined  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  guarana  is  the 
richest  known  source  of  theine : — 

Per  cent,  of  Theine. 
Guarana  5.07 

Good  Black  Tea 2.13 

Black  Tea  from  Kemaon,  E.I 1.97 

Various  samples  of  Coffee  Beans,  from  0.8  to  1.00 

Dried  Coffee  Leaves,  from  Sumatra 1.26 

Paraguay  Tea,  from  Ilex  Faragu  ay ensis 1.2 


NOTE  UPON  A  GREEN  DYE  FROM  CHINA. 

BT  DANIEL  HAHB17BT. 

Some  weeks  since  a  merchant  showed  me  a  small  sample  of  a  new  dye,  said  to 
have  been  imported  into  Marseilles  from  China,  and  to  be  recommended  for 
dyeing  silk.  From  its  dark  blue  colour  I  conjectured  it  might  be  a  sort  of 
indigo,  such  as  the  Chinese  are  stated  to  prepare  firom  Isatis  tinctoria  L.  and 
firom  Polygonum  tinctorium  Lour.,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  determining 
whether  it  was  indigo,  by  any  chemical  examination. 

Very  recently,  however,  a  larger  sample  of  the  same  dye  and  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  dyed  green  with  it,  have  been  sent  to  me  by  my  finend  William 
Lockhart,  Esq.,  of  Shanghae.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  communication  as 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  dye  upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  the 
substance  of  which  is  given  below. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Lockhart  forwarded  to  me  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
stems  of  the  cultivated  tree  called  Lnh-chae,  being  one  of  those  from  whose 
bark  the  dye  is  manufactured,  but  no  specimens  from  which  its  botanical 
characters  could  be  ascertained. 

The  dye,  which  is  known  as  a  fifteen  dye  and  called  LUh^haouy  consists  of  a 
dry  paste,  in  small  irregular  fragments  scarcely  thicker  than  stout  paper.  Its 
colour  is  an  intense  blue-black,  with  a  little  of  the^  coppery  lustre  seen  upon 
indigo.  Rubbed  upon  paper  with  a  moistened  ivory  knife,  it  developes  a 
greenbh-blue  of  considerable  brilliancy.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  rectified 
spirit,  or  ether,  whether  cold  or  hot.    With  fixed  alkalis,  however,  a  solution  of 
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an  intense  green  colour  is  obtained.  A  solution  prepared  by  boiling  ten  parts 
of  the  dye  with  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  (EO,  COz^  has  a  brilliant 
bluish-green,  and  possesses  the  following  characters.  The  addition  of  an  acid 
occasions  no  precipitate.  Solution  of  hypo-chlorite  of  soda  (lAquor  sodm 
cMorinatte  P.  L.),  very  sparingly  added,^  dianges  the  green  to  blue,  which 
speedily  passes  to  purple  and  then  to  pink ;  a  larjge  addition  of  the  reagent 
destroying  the  colour  completely.  Solution  of  iodine  produces  the  same 
changes  n'om  green  to  pink.  Sulphurous  acid  alters  the  green  to  a  yellowish- 
brown.  Hydrochloric  acid  occasions  no  change  in  a  solution  of  the  dye ;  nitric 
acid  renders  it  brown. 

This  brief  and  superficial  examination  is  almost  all  that  my  small  stock  of  the 
dye  has  permitted,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  a  larger  quantity,  I  trust  a  complete 
investigation  will  be  made. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  information  before  alluded  to,  as  ob- 
tained by  the  Kev.  J.  Edkins. 


The  bark   of  two   kinds   of  the   tree  called      ^Tb         *0^    LSh-ehae, 


literally  Green-ahrub,  one  kind  growing  wild,  which  is  known  as  the  white,  and 
another,  which  is  cultivated,  and  called  the  yeUow^  are  used  to  obtain  the  dye.  The 
white,  or  wild  L&h-^hae,  grows  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kea-hing  and 
Nlngpo.  The  yellow  is  produced  at  Tsdh-kow-pang,  where  about  thirty  men  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  dye.  This  place  is  two  or  three  miles  west  of 
AVang-teen,  a  town  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Eea-hing.  The  dye  is  also  preparcd 
in  Hoonan  and  at  Ningpo,  but  not  so  good. 

The  process  is  as  follows: — ^The  two  barks  are  placed  together  in  iron  pans  and 
thoroughly  boiled  in  water.  The  decoction  is  left  undlsturbeid  for  three  days,  after 
which  it  is  placed  in  large  earthenware  vessels,  and  cotton  doth  prepared  with  Ume 
is  dyed  with  it  several  times.  After  five  or  six  immersions,  the  colouring  matter  is 
washed  from  the  cloth  with  water,  and  placed  in  iron  pans  to  be  again  boiled.  The 
colouring  matter  is  taken  up  on  cotton  yam  [by  dipping]  several  times  in  suc- 
cession; it  is  then  washed  off  and  sprinkled  on  thin  paper;  when  half  dry,  the  paper 
is  pasted  on  light  screens  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun.    The  product  is  called 

LUh'haou^    In  dying  cotton  doth  with  it,  ten  parts  are  mixed 

with  three  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  In  boiling  water. 

It  is  not  used  to  dye  silk  on  account  of  the  expense,  since  it  is  only  a  xoagfa 
surface  that  takes  it  easily,  and  to  colour  silk,  so  much  of  the  material  must  be 
used,  that  it  would  not  pay.  All  cotton  fabrics,  also  grass-doths,  take  the  cdour 
readily.  The  dye  does  not  fade  with  washing,  which  gives  it  a  superiority  over 
other  greens.  It  has  long  been  used  by  painters  in  water-colours,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  dye  cloth  was  first  made  onl^  twenty  years  ago.  If  some  method  could 
be  discovered  of  applying  it  to  silk  fabrics,  it  would  become  still  more  useful. 

The  dye  is  sent  from  Kea-hing  as  far  as  Shantung. 

ON   UNGUENTUM   HYDRARGYRI. 

BT  JOEOI  SIQGINBOTTOX,  I'.B.S,  7.B.C.8. 

I  8EKT  a  communication  to  the  Medical  Repository  for  July,  1814,  "  On  a 
new  mode  of  preparing  the  strong  Mercurial  Omtment,**  which  was  as  follows : 
— **  Take  six  ounces  oi  quicksilver  and  put  it  into  a  proper  sized  mortar,  with 
two  ounces  of  the  strong  mercurial  ointment ;  rub  them  briskly  together ;  the 
globules  of  the  quicksilver  will  disappear  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  rub  it  well  for  five  or  six  minutes  longer,  the  union  will  be  so  far  ac- 
complished that  the  lard  may  be  gradually  added.  By  this  simple  process  a 
pound  of  ointment  may  be  well  made  in  ten  or  twdre  rainntes,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  method,  requires  as  many  hours. 
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"  NJi.  It  is  not  neceasftiy  to  nte  old  or  rancid  ttrtmg  tuereunal  oititmmt  in 
makiiig  the  preparation." 

Since  my  firat  commumcation  I  have  had  gereral  inquiries  respectiiig  tlie 
mode  of  preparing  the  ointment ;  on  that  account,  and  te  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  geDeralljkaowD,  although  I  published  the  fact  fortj-two  years  ago,  I  thought 
it  proper  to  send  a  paper  to  the  Pharniaceulical  Jounial,  eapecially  as  some  little 
: ^  have  occoired  to  me  gi"""  **■"*  — '•"•' 


„    .       .  strong  me 

ointment  and  qulcksilrer  toother  that  the  union  was  e*en  more  reaml  j  effected. 
I  boTe  had  lately  an  inquiry  by  letter  from  a  Chemist,  who  requested  to 
know  "  whether  six  pounds  of  the  quicksilver  would  unite  with  two  pounds  of 
the  strong;  mercurial  ointment."  I  have  been  informed  by  a  fi^eod  who  is  ■ 
Chemist  that  the  union  cannot  be  readily  effected  as  the  quantity  of  ointment 
is  not  sufficient  to  suspend  the  lai^e  quantity  of  quicksilver;  but  that  the  dif- 
ficulty is  easily  removed  by  preparing  in  the  manner  last  directed,  i.  e.,  fay  mix- 
ing  SIX  pounds  of  the  strong  mercunal  ointment  willi  six  pounds  of  the  quick- 

Tbe  lard  may  be  gradually  added  to  make  either  the  strong  or  the  mild 
ointment. 

NoOingiaTii,  ISIh  Sq>l.,  1856. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE 
RESULTS    OF    PHYSICAL    AND    CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION, 

Un>  OFTHB 

APPLICATIONS  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTBY  IN  THE  ARTS. 

BT  B.  H.  Pini,  M>.,  P.C.S. 

Prodnetliin  of  Bl^h  TnapBrator**. — M.  Devilk*  has  devised  an  apparatus 

for  this  purpoae,  which  he  calls  n ''  lamp-fbive,"  represented  on  a  scale  of  one-filth 

its  size  by  ^.  1.    The  burner,  fJT,  is  a  hollow  ring  of  thick  sheet  copper,  cloted  at 


Aim.  de  CiuB.  at  de  Fhgiiqut,  xlvL  1S2. 
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the  bottom,  as  ahoim  in  the  section,  fig.  3,  ^j  a  copper  plate,  1 1,  turned  up  at  the 
edges,  BO  as  to  form  a  circular  trough  round  the  buruer.  The  inner  side,  L,  of 
the  annular  burner  iB  alaating,  and  pierced  near  the  upper  edge,  S,  with  eight  holes, 
from  i^j  to^^fljof  an  inch  diameter.  The  bumeris  covered  with  a  detached  copper 
cupola,  K,  resting  in  a  groove  at  the  top,  and  having  a  hole  -^  of  an  inch  diameter. 
Over  the  whole  is  placed  a  conical  chimney,  O  O,  three  inches  high,  and  perforated 
•t  the  lower  part.  Z  is  an  ^r  reservoir,  connected  with  a  bellowE,  capable  of 
producing  a  blast  equal  to  a  pressure  of  two  or  three,  inches  of  mercury,  aud 
connected  with  the  burner  by  the  tube  P,  on  the  top  of  which  an  air  jet  is  screwed, 
so  that  the  aperture,  tSe  of  an  inch  diameter,  is  -f^  of  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the 
holes,  S.  Both  ends  of  the  tut>e,  Q  Q,  pass  through  the  plate,  / 1,  extending  to 
the  lop  of  the  anoulat  space,  KK,  and  by  means  of  the  slop-eock,  U,  the  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  reservoir  may  be  made  or  cut  ofT  at  pleasure.  The 
tube,  H,  connects  the  burner  with  a  bottle  contRining  turpentine,  in  which  a 
constant  level  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  tube,  E  D,  which  must  he  exactly  -fg  of 
an  inch  tielow  the  level  of  the  holes,  S,  otherwise  the  turpentine  might  run  out  or 
take  Are  in  the  annular  space,  K  K,  which  would  be  inconvenient,  though  not 
attended  with  any  danger.  When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  the  stop-cock,  Q,  is 
opened,  and  closed  again  as  soon  as  the  turpentine  has  come  to  the  same  level  in 
K  K  and  D.  Water  is  then  poured  into  the  trough,  /  /,  and  boiled  by  means  of  a 
ipirit-lamp  for  some  time,  until  the  turpentine  in  the  annular  space,  K  K,  has  a 
temperature  of  212°.  A  blast  is  set  up  through  the  tulie,  i*,  the  slop-coct,  U, 
partially  opened,  and  the  turpentine  vapour  iisuing  from  the  holes,  S,  lighted  at  O  O. 
When  the  vapour  has  been  lighted,  and  hums  without  flickering,  the  stop-cock,  U, 
is  opened  gradually,  the  bls^t  increased  until  the  full  degree  of  heat  has  been 
produced,  and,  a  few  minutes  after  lighting  the  vapour,  the  stop-cock,  G,  is  opened. 
Then,  by  maintaining  the  blast,  the  temperature  may  be  kept  up  as  long  as  may 
be  required.    In  order  to  put  out  the  Qame,  the  stop-cock  U  is  closed,  and  then  C. 

The  current  of  air  from  the  tut>es  Q  Q.  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  turpentine, 
at  212°  r.  in  the  annular  space,  K  K,  carries  with  it  turpentine  vapour,  and  the 
mixture  escapes  tlirongh  the  holes  S,  but  does  not  burn  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air  forced  through  the  jet  P.  Wlien  the  temperature  of  the  turpentine  is 
below  212°  F.,  it  may  take  fire  in  the  space  K  K,  but  after  it  ba«  once  been  heated 
sufficiently  this  does  not  happen,  because  the  tension  of  the  turpentine  vapour  at 
212°  ]''.  is  so  great,  that  air  saturated  with  it  will  not  take  fire  without  a  further 
supply  of  oxygen.  After  the  apparatus  has  been  set  in  work,  sufficient  heat  is 
generated  to  keep  the  turpentine  hot,  and  then  the  water  in  the  trough  serves  only 
to  prevent  too  great  an  increase  of  temperature. 

Another  arrangement,  devised  by  M.Deville.|ror  producing  very  high  temperatures, 
is  represented  by  fig.  3,  on  a  scale  of  one-eightn  its  size. 
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fig.  4,  and  nnderneath  this  a  basin-shaped  vessel,  B,  connected  by  means  of  the  tabe 
C,  with  a  powerful  bellows.  As  fuel,  cinders,  well  separated  from  ash  and  clinker, 
are  used,  in  fragments  the  size  of  hazel  nuts.  Gas  coke  does  not  produce  so  high  a 
temperature  as  cinders.  The  crucible  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  E,  surrounded  by 
ignited  charcoal,  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  the  remaining  space  filled 
with  the  dnders.  A  blast  is  then  set  up,  and  gradually  increased,  the  fuel  being 
pushed  down  meanwhile  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  and  the  cylinder  kept  quite  fuU 
until  tlie  temperature  is  raised  to  the  required  degree,  and  then  the  blast  is  kept  up 
until  the  whole  of  the  fuel  is  burnt.  During  the  whole  time,  the  fuel  at  the  top 
remains  quite  cold,  and  the  highest  temperature  is  produced  in  a  zone  about  one 
inch  above  the  plate  F,  and  extending  upwards  about  three  inches.  Above  this 
zone  the  temperature  decreases  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  carbonic 
acid  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  burns  with  a  flame  six  feet  long.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  furnace  is  constructed  is  that  of  rendering  the  surface  of  the  fuel  as 
great  as  possible,  and  producing  the  greatest  heat  in  a  zone  that  is  very  broad  in 
proportion  to  its  height. 

The  crucibles  used  in  this  furnace  are  made  of  lime,  carbon,  or  alumina.  Lime 
crucibles  are  made  from  well-burnt,  slightly  hydraulic  lime,  cut  into  pieces  three  or 
four  indies  wide,  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  hollowed  out.  When  a  veiy  intense 
heat  is  not  required,  a  second  crucible,  D,  may  be  placed  inside  the  other  ('fig.  3) ;  each 
is  covered  with  a  lid  made  from  lime,  and  the  bottom  of  the  inner  crucible  should  be 
two  Inches  thick.  When  the  substance  to  be  melted  requires  a  very  intense  heat, 
only  one  crucible  should  be  used,  and  the  cavity  should  not  be  more  than  one  inch 
diameter,  and  two  inches  deep.  In  using  lime  crucibles,  care  must  be  taken  to  raise 
the  temperature  so  gradually  that  they  are  not  cracked,  and  it  is  advisable  to  bring 
Uiem  to  a  red  heat  before  putting  in  the  cinders. 

Carbon  crucibles  are  made  from  the  carbon  of  gas  retorts  upon  a  lathe;  they  should 
be  cylindrical,  and  never  more  than  four  inches  high.  When  it  is  necessary  to  purify 
one  of  these'crudbles,  it  is  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  a  hole  in  tilie  bottom, 
through  which  a  porcelain  tube  passes,  and  is  luted  with  fire-day.  The  crucibles 
are  then  heated  to  redness,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  passed  through  the  tube.  By  this 
means  the  carbon  is  purified  from  sulphur,  iron,  silica,  and  alumina.  When  used, 
the  carbon  crucibles  are  placed  in  a  lime  crucible,  or  in  an  earthen  crudble,  if, 
fig.  5,  with  the  intermediate  space  filled  with  alumina,  that  has  been  previously 
lifted  to  whiteness,  tightly  pressed  down. 

Alumina  crudbles  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  alumina,  obtained  by  igniting 
ammonia  alum  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible,  with  alumina  that  has  been  heated 
to  whiteness  for  a  long  time.  The  mixture  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  kneaded 
into  shape,  dried,  and  burnt.  The  alumina  may  also  be  made  into  crucibles  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alumina  and  marble,  both  powdered  and 
intensely  heated  in  a  wind  furnace.  The  mass  then  appears  translucent,  and  when 
powdered,  serves  well  for  mixing  with  twice  its  weight  of  alumina,  for  making 
crudbles  that  are  not  to  be  expos^  to  the  highest  temperatures. 

l^e  following  examples  wiU  serve  to  illustrate  the  temperatures  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  this  Aimace  : — 

matinum  was  melted  in  a  lime  crudble  to  a  button,  and  even  volatilized  in  such  a 
quantity  that  it  appeared  to  have  boiled.  The  metal  after  fusion  is  very  malleable, 
and  is  not  porous,  as  is  the  case  with  platinum  vessels  made  by  wdding  the  sponge. 
The  foil  hammered  out  of  melted  platinum  does  not  condense  gases  or  effect  the 
combmation  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen. 

Bed  oxide  of  manganese,  mixed  with  carbon,  from  sugar,  insuffldent  for  complete 
oxidation,  was  reduced  in  a  lime  crucible,  and  the  metal  melted  into  a  single  button. 
It  bad  a  reddish  colour  like  bismuth,  and  although  veiy  hard,  breaks  as  easily  as 
that  metal.    The  powder  decomposes  water  at  a  temperature  little  above  60^  F. 

Chromium  was  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide  with  a  quantity  of  carbon  insuffldent 
fi)r  complete  reduction.  The  metal  was  melted,  but  not  run  into  a  single  button, 
although  the  temperature  was  suffldently  high  to  volatilize  platinum.  Chromium 
cuts  glass  like  a  diamond,  and  might  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  it  were  less  brittle. 
It  i^pears  to  have  about  the  same  hardness  as  corundum.  At  the  orduiary  tem- 
perature, the  metal  is  acted  upon  very  readily  by  hydrochloric  add,  very  slightly 
by  dilate  sulphuric  add,  and  is  not  at  all  afiected  by  nitric  add. 
Nickel  was  obtained  from  the  oxalate  in  the  same  way  as  manganese.    It  melted 
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to  a  button.     This  metal  is  yery  dDCtiId»  aod  has  greater  tenaesty  than  iaoiL 
.Analysis  showed  that  it  contained 0^  per  cent,  silidiun,  and  0.1  percent,  copper.. 

Cobalt  was  obtained  in  the  same  manner  ae  nick^«    It  is  qalte  as  diwtlieas  nidEftI) 
and  has  neody  twice  the  tenacity  of  that  metaL 

.  Silica  waa  mdlted  in  a  graphite  cnicibla  and  in  a  coke  cracibley  but  it  wa6<  net 
rendnred  poftctly  liquid. 

prodaetion  of  Craaocen  Oomponnds. — ^Hr.  Brannqudl*  hav  pnbHshed'  the 
results  of  a  yery  ftilL  inyestigation  of  this  subject,  together  with  remarks  on  the  defects 
and  possible  improyements  of  the  method  generally  adopted.   The  first  point  which  he 
considers,,  is  the  reason  of  the  small  product  obtained,  in  proportion  both  to  the 
animal  substance  and  the  potash  used.    He  dissents,  howeyer,  from  the  opinion  that 
this  product  is  less,  as  regards  the  animal  substance,  tiian  might  be  expected  on 
theoretical  groimds,  and  considers  this  opinion  to  be  based  upon  a  fklse  aasumption 
that,  by  the  method  now  adopted,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  maybe  converted  into 
cyanogen.     The  product  obtained  from  uncorbonized  animal  substances  ayerages 
10  per  cent,  according  to  the  best  authorities.    The  product  obtained  from  car^ 
bonized  animal  substances  appears  to  be  somewhat  smaller,  although  in  practioe  the 
dlfierence  may  not  be  essentiaL    Theoretically,  the  production  of  cyanogen  is  held 
to  consist  in  the  combination  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  under  the  determining  in- 
fluence of  tiie  potassium,  liberated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  reaction  of  tftne 
chfffcoal  and  potash.    But  this  reduction  of  potassium  would  be  eflbeted  onfy  a/b  a 
temperature  so  high  as  to  carry  the  carbonization  of  the  animal  substanoe  much 
further  than  is  uequisite.    Prof:  Liebigf  has  indeed  pointed  out  tiiat  Hbe  leactiDni  of 
ammonia  with  carbon,  at  a  red  heat,  is  another  source  of  the  flormation  of  cyanogen*, 
which  must  imdoubtedly  be  adUiitted  to  take  place  in  tile  fabrication  of  ferrocyanidl^; 
But  the  facts  that  this  conversion  is  incomplete  under  the  most  fkyouraUe  circam> 
stances,  and  that  the  evolution  of  gases,  upon  adding  the  animid  substance  to  tfte 
melted  potash,  is  copious  and  rapid,  axe  sufllcient  to  justify  the  opinion'  that  the 
product  arising  from  this  mode  of  formation  can  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  loss-  resulting  from  other  circumstances,  such  as  tile  conyendon  of  cyanide  of' 
potassium  into  cyanate.  of  potash,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  &c.,  which  are 
recognized  by  tiieory.  Theref6re,  assuming  that  this  additional-  prodtactis  equivalent 
to  the  loss,  the  practical  result  is,  that  of  the  nitrogen  contained'  in  raw  animal 
substances,  that   portion  only  is  available  fbr  the  production  of  cyanogen  which: 
remains  after  carbonization,  and  the  amoont  of  feirooyanide  obtained  ia  practfoe 
corresponds  with  what  this  might  be  expected,  upon  theoretical'  grounds,  to  yield. 
Taking  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  raw  animal  substances  as  19 
per  cent,  and  in  the  carbonized  substance  as  5.5  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
remaining  after  carbonization,  and  available  for  production  of  cyanogen,  wiU  be  only 
1.83  per  cent,  of  tiie  raw  material,  since  this  yields  only  one-third  charcoal,  and  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  will  amount  to  10.17  per  cent.    Then,  if  10  per  cent  tesnocymiSB 
is  the  average  product,  this  must  be  ascribed  either  to  the  use  of  very  nitrogenooa 
substances,  or  ta  the  production,  by  good  management  of  the  melting  operation^  of 
more  cyanogen  from  ammonia,  than  is  equal  to  the  loss  resulting:  from  alteration  of 
the  cyanide. 

I'or  tiie  production  of  10  parts  ferrocyanide,  only  6.53' parts  carbonate  of  soda  are 
requisite  acoording  to  theory,  but,  in  practice,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to'  render 
the  "  metal*'  sufilciently  fiisible,  to  use,  for  imcarbonized  anbstanoea,  about  an  eqmd: 
quantity,  or  12.5  times  as  much;  for  carboniiKd'materiai,  about  one  and  a  half  times 
its  weight.  There  is  in.  this  respect  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  carbonized  matetiidl, 
because  it  ropresents  three  times  as  much  in  the  uncarbonized  state.  Attention  has 
not  been  sufllcientiy  directed  to  this  defect  of  the  method  now  adopted:.  There  is^ 
moreover,  an  actual  loss  of  potash,  over  and  above  that  attending  all  kinds-  of  opecft- 
tions  on  the  laige  scale»  arising  from  fdmnation  of  silicate  ofpotash^  voiatxlintioD:  of 
potash  OB  potassium,  and  fivm.  the  crystallization  of  the  adventitious  ssdbts  of  the 
potash  witli  the  ftsrocyanide.  Taking  the  actu^*  loss  of  potadi  as  25  percent,  and- 
oonsideraig  the  cost  of  recovering  potash  from  the  mother-liquors,,  together  wift  tis? 
further  loss  of 5  per  cent  in  this  operation,  and  the  respective  value  of  animal  material 

and  potash,  it  appears  tiiat  the  small  percentage  product  in  reference  to  the  potaab  is  a 

-     •  -  -  I.I 

•  VerhandUmgm  <2w  Venmr  tar  B^fifrdermg-der  StaeHjsfmtmmPrmmm^JSMi^  g.  39. 
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f«  greater  difect  of  the  metliod  than  the  wtete  of  nitrogvo.  As  u  reeolt  of  these 
coDrideialionfl)  Hr.  Bmiraqveil  comee  to  the  coneliMion  tdiat  the  method  of  piodtietk>n 
u  in  itself  defectiYe,  and  that  a  better  rasult  ia  to  be  obtained  only  hj'  the  adoptios  of 
oonie  nune- appropriate  chemical  pTooeee. 

Lft  the  reaction  of  melted  alkaline  carbonates  with  nitroj^enoiia  organic  sub- 
stanoei,  the  carbonate  of  potash  that  is  not  consmned  in  the  production  of 
c^BBoide  or  volatilized,  passes  for  the  most  part,  together  with  the  ddoride,  silicate^ 
and  phosphate,  into  the  motiier-liquors;  a  smaller  portion  remains  unth  the  cu^ 
hoaaoeotM  residae»  Sfd^atoof  potash  is  dxiefiy  redoeed  to  snlphide  of  potas- 
sium, in  part  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  snlphocjranide^  and  sulphide  of 
inm^  is  port  pasnag  into  the  mothei^Mquors.  The  unmal  sidMtanees,  when  pro- 
jected intatfae  melted  petash,  evolve  earfociretted  hTdrogen,  cavbonia  oxide,  carbonic 
acid,  water  yapovr;  the  residual  carbon,  reaothiig  witb  the  potash,  gives  off  carbonic 
oxide  diieftf  .  The  mineral  ooastitnents'  of  the  animal  snbstanese  in  part  remain 
witb  the  carbonaeeone  residue,  in  part  pass  into  the  mother'-Uquors.  The  calcined 
reaidae from  the  mother-HquOT  of  ps«ash  (coataimiig  75.6  percent.  KO,  COs)  that  had 
been  used  osee  waa  fomd  to  contaio— 

Carbanale  of  potash 71.7 

Silieate 11.9 

Skilphideofpotassfam  4.9 

SaMaace  insoInMem  water* 1.6- 

Water 2.1 


92.9 
togettwi  with  small'  amoaata  of  diiovide  and  sulphocyanide'Of 'potasstan',  phosphite* 
aiMl  sulphate  of  petasik  The  small  relative  lou  ci  potash  is  aeooairted  Ibr  by  the 
cirenmslance  that  in  using'  the  potash- tiie  first  time^tlfeegfeater  port  of  the  adventi^ 
tioQB  salts  are  sepaaated  in  the  crystallieation,  and  tlte  water  is  remervted  fbrthe 
most  pant.  Tbie  absehite  loss  iv  mach  greater,  for  the  calbined  vesldoe  «f  tie  mothar* 
liquor  does  not  amount  toi  more  thaa  60  per  cent,  of  the-  potash  usedl  'S9l»  mother^ 
liquor  geaarally  contains  aoonsiderable' amount  of  lnearbonate'orsesq<aicarbe«iito>or 
potash^  origittatiBg  fipom  ttie-  deoampositioxi'  of  cyaaate  of  potash-  white  1^  solution  ia^ 
boiled,  and  aswas  shown  by  Hr.  Graeger,'*'a  peeuliardbubiesalt(3  :NbOf'&OH-SO;  C0«) 
that  crystallizes  readily.  Hr;  Bronnqn^  was  unable  to  reoogniae  the  passenoe<o#€aBSti(: 
potash,  although  ita  formaAioa  in  **  metal,"  eontaiaiag  vei7>  liMle>  cyaaaite^  laa^  be- 
aoeeanted  for  by  tha  acdon  of  earthy  bases,  and  by  the  partial  rednotioa  of  earhoBat& 
o0potaah  (KO^  COs+C^EO+S  00). 

The  dry  carbonaceous  residue  consists  of  15.5  per  cent  carbon  aHiiestft^efltooK 
nitrogen:^  84^5  inorganic  constitaents.  When  bj  expoBm:^'  to  the*  air  tftresul^idb-of 
iraa  ia  oxidlBed,  and  reacts  with  lAa  silicate  of  potaah;  sulphate-  of  pofeasb  is- 
firequently  produced  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  vrorth'eitraetlng. 

The  yaloable  cyanogen  compounds  are  cyanide  and  ferroeyanide-  of  potassium. 
Hr.  Brunnquell  adopts  Sle^ophiion  held  by  Frof.'Liebig,  that  the  **  metal^  contains  only 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  not  convertedintoferrocyanide  untU>hea/ted'witib  water ; 
but,  altliou^  adhaitting^tiie  experimente  of  Hr.  Beimanf- furnish  stsoag  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  view,  hecemders  the  method  adopted  by  Frof*  Liebig>aBd  Hr.  B«mge,  of 
treating  the  ^  metal'*  with  alcohol  of  five  per  cent.,  is  not  adapted' todeciote  iSke  question 
between  them,  because  ferrocyanide  of  potassiam  dissolws-  tothe  extent  9t  t,l  per 
cent,  even  in  alcohol  of  fifty  per  cent.,  se  that  by  exhauathig  the^  "metaT  by  means  of 
alcohol,  ferrocyanide  might  be  mistaken  for  oyanide*,  while  an  the  other  hmd,  by 
treating  tiie  ^*  metal"  only  once  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  a  concentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash  is  formed  with  the*  water  extracted  from  the  alcohol,  which  is 
MaderedF  sa  strong  as  barely  to  dlssoiTO  cyanide'  of  potassium.  Moreover,  it"  is 
ooestionaMie  whether  tb&  water  in  aleohpt  of  fifty  per  oeatt  woaia  not  be*  safflcioRfe  to 
oetaraiiBe  the- conversion' of  cyaaide-into  foneeyankk.  Bat;  osBsiderikg^  that-  ieiro» 
oyaaridaof  potaanum  ia  daeompesed!  at  arred  heaitv  thal^cymridoof  potassium'  may 
lia  mdMed  iar  iron  eracibtes'  without  acting  vpoa-  them,  and'  thaacyanide  of  potastiom 
i»  formed  by  melting  ferroeyaoidiB-of  potaaHum  witit  oavfoomtte  of  potash^  it  ^peaa 
highly  probable,  that-  although*  ftcroeyanide  might'  Be-  formed  i»  small  amoimt 
duringthe  melting,  it  would  be  wu verted  into  cj'aiiide  and  cyauatn. 

^.p-. —  ■■' • ' 

• 

*  Potytechnuekes  Jourrud^  zcvi.,  174.  t*  PHarmaeeuHcal  Journal,  ziiL,  482. 
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With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  cjanide  of  potassium  in  the  '*  metal"  is, 
in  the  subKquent  stages  of  the  operation,  for  the  most  part  converted  into  ferro- 
Qjanide,  or  whether  valaeless  compounds  are  not  formed,  Hr.  Brunnquell  is  of 
opinion  that  this  depends  upon  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted.  He  has  found  that 
the  sulphide  of  iron  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  any  other  iron  compound, 
and  as  Liebig  has  shown  that  the  "metal*'  always  contains  the  readily  fusible  com* 
pound  (2  K  S  +  Fe  S),  and  the  melting  vessel  is  always  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  dissolved,  and  a  fresh  layer  formed,  the  cyanide  is  sure  to 
be  converted  into  ferrocyanide,  which  does  not  undergo  decomposition  afterwuds, 
even  when  the  solution  is  boiled,  as  shown  by  Gentele.* 

Of  the  worthless  cyanogen  compounds,  cyanate  of  potash  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
air  upon  the  cyanide,  and  by  other  processes,  thus :  EO  SOb+2  KCy=K  S+2  KO  Cy  O. 
It  is  probable  also,  thai  at  very  high  temperatures,  the  cyanogen  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  reduces  the  carbonate  of  potash.  Sulphocvanide  of  potassium  owes  its 
formation  principally  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  animal  substance,  hydro- 
sulphocyanic  add  or  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  being  formed  during  the  carboni- 
zation, and  afterwards  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  by  contact  with 
the  potash.  Hr.  Brunnquell  does  not  think  the  sulphocyanogen  arises  only  £rom  the 
sulphur  of  the  potash,  because  it  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  explain  why  all 
the  sulphide  of  potassium  is  not  converted  into  sulphocyanide,  as  there  is  an 
excess  of  cyanide.  But  this  argument  is  not  conclusive;  because  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  may  be  converted  into  sulphide  of  potassium  by  reaction  with  iron,  and 
the  cyanogen  of  sulphocyanide  may,  by  means  of  this  reaction,  be  turned  to  account. 
If  this  reaction  takes  place  to  sufficient  extent,  the  formation  of  sulphocyanide  may 
be  an  advantageous  feature  of  the  process;  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  potash  free  from  sulphate.  When  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
is  melted  with  iron,  and  the  mass  covered  with  water,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is 
dissolved,  and,  within  an  hour,  the  liquid  does  not  contain  any  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  conversion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide,  by  means  of  sulphide  of 
iron,  obtained  in  the  wet  way,  does  not  take  place  so  rapidly,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  above  instance,  there  may  be  formed  a  double  compound  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  immediately  converted 
into  ferrocyanide  by  the  action  of  water. 

Hr.  Habichf  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  ''metal'* 
originates  from  the  sulphur  of  the  organic  substances,  but  recommends  separating 
the  sulphides  by  means  of  carbonate  of  iron,  from  the  potash  used,  because  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  not  formed  by  melting  sulphide  of  potassium  with  nitrogenous 
organic  substances. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  **  metal,"  obtained  from  various  materials 
in  ten  separate  operations,  will  show  the  possible  extent  of  the  loss  arising  from  the 
formation  of  these  two  substances : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium  7.68=  {  of^Sm  }  ^'^^  P"^^* 

Carbonate  of  potash  (and  soda)  ...  57.56 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium S.S3s  j  Ferrocyanide )  3.26  >  « 

Cyanate  of  potosh 2.46s=s  {  of  potassium  i  2.53  P^^ 

Sulphate  of  potash 2.88 

Silica  3.10 

Substance  insoluble  in  water 18.11 

Chloride,  sulphide^  and  phosphate  .5.04 

100.00 
The  ferrocvanide  was  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  persalt  of  iron.}  The 
sulphocyanide  was  estimated  by  converting  it  into  s^phate,  by  means  of  nitric  add, 
after  separating  sulphide  from  the  solution  ot  the  **  metal"  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  making  a  deduction  from  the  quantitv  of  suljj^te  of  baryta  obtained, 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  sulphate  in  the  solntion.  The  cyanate  was  estimated 
approximatively  from  the  amount  of  ammonia,  generated  by  boiling  a  sdutioa  of 
the  **  metal,"  after  converting  the  whole  of  the  cyanide  into  ferrocyanide. 

•  Po^tech.  jQum,,  Ixxri.,  862.  t  IM^t  cxL,  817. 

X  Pkarmaomtical  JourmO,  xiil,  226. 
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AocoTding  to  tliete  reiuU*,  the  entire  deScit  of  ferroqranide  truing  from  the 
fimnstioD  of  these  Bubttances,  wnonnts  to  Dearly  lix  per  cent. ;  bnt  ai  the  melt  waa 
obtained  from  a  factory  that  was  not  conducted  ao  well  ai  might  be,  thi«  must  be 
reganled  as  an  extreme  caee.  Hr.  Bronnqnell  waa  not  able  to  detect  any  other  cya- 
ntwen  compoundi  than  thoie  mentioned.  . 

It  wonid  appear,  therefore,  from  the  abore  connderationi,  that  the  waate  of 
nitrogen  and  of  potash  ii  a  natural  consequenco  of  the  crude  and  defective  character 
of  the  method  now  adopted,  which  ii  not  suiceptible  of  any  conaiderable  improTe- 
nKQt  bej'Dnd  the  reduction  of  this  waxte  within  the  imallest  limiti,  bj  facUitating 
the  production  of  cyanogea  from  ammonia,  employiDg  purer  aniniBl  (ubatanoee,  and 
prerenliog  the  acceia  of  ashes  firoin  the  furnace.  With  regard  to  the  nitnwenooa 
raw  material,  it  shouU  be  remembered  that  its  ralae  for  the  production  of  ferro- 
{^aoide  is  not  proportionate  to  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  but  is  so  much  inSoenced 
by  the  amount  of  potasli  requisite  for  giriog  the  "  metal"  a  proper  consistence,  that 
nbatances  with  rery  diOiirent  amounts  of  nitrogen  may,  In  practice,  have  the  same 
Talue.  The  additioa  of  iron,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  is  undoubtedly 
adTantageooB  in  retarding  the  destruction  of  the  melting  vessels,  and  in  obTiaCing 
loss  by  effecting  the  decomposition  of  sulphocyaoide,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be 
added  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  The  "  metal"  should  be  digested  with 
water  at  140°  F.  for  twenty-four  hour*,  with  frequent  itirring,  the  liqnid  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  iiy  means  of  steam  passed  into  it,  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  ran  otT 
ttora  the  residue,  wliich  is  afterwards  washed  with  water.  The  absence  of  sulphate 
of  potash  from  the  crystallized  ferrocyanide  Is  best  ensared  by  conducting  the 
melting  operation  ao  m  to  effect  its  complete  reduction,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
result  is  more  dependent  upon  the  manageineat  of  this  operation  than  on  any  other 
drcamstance. 

With  regard  to  the  utilization  of  that  portion  of  nitrt^n  that  is  evolved  as 
ammoai a,  during  the  carbonization  of  the  raw  material,  Hr.  Brnnnquell  deacribes  an 
eiperiment  that  appears  to  have  been  more  successful  than  most  other  attempts  of 
this  kind.  A  east-iron  cylinder,  A,  closed  at  the 
hottom,  was  so  arranged  in  a  furnace,  B  B,  that  it 
contd  be  heated  principally  at  the  upper  open  end, 
and  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  chains,  c  c  c. 
At  the  bottom  of  tliis  cylinder  was  placed  a 
miitnre  of  equal  parts  dried  blood  and  potash;  at  ', 
the  upper  part,  a  mixture  of  potash  with  40  per 
cent,  leather  charcoal.  The  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder  was  then  heated  until  the  potash  was 
melted,  and  the  heat  kept  up  so  as  to  extend 
gradusJIy  downwards  throughout  the  entire  mass, 
until  it  was  all  melted.  By  this  means  the  gaseous 
product,  evolved  from  the  blood,  was  made  to 
traverse  the  mixture  of  melted  potash  and  charcoal, 
and  the  formation  of  cyanogen  from  the  ammonia 
favoared.  It  was  found  that  by  operating  in  this 
way,  the  upper  portion  of  the  contents  of  Ibe 
cylinder  yielded  4.6  per  cent,  ferrocyanide  of  potas* 
aium,  and  Uiat  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  there 
was  a  mass,  equal  Co  about  onc-flfth  the  contents  of 
the  cylinder,  consisting  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  which  yielded  as  much  as 
S8.6  per  cent,  ferrocyanide.  Wood  charcoal  alone 
might  be  used  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder. 
The  application  of  this  method  npon  the  large 
•cale  would  not  be  attended  with  any  difficulties,  ' 
and  it  lias  the  adcontage  over  all  other  methods 
that  have  been  proposed  for  utilizing  this  source  of 
cysocgen,*  in  which  complicated  arrangements  of 

tubes  are  employed,  and  the  production  of  ammonia  and  its  conreriiou  Into  cyanogen 
*re  effected  by  separate  operations. 
HrJEmnnquell  considers  that  the  produclion  of  cyanogen  with  atmospheric  nitrogent 
■  PiarmaeaUieal  Jatmal,  iv.,  278.  t  Ibid.,  xv.,  SSI. 
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largBT  proportum  than  iiaa  yoC  beea  pouible. 

Hr.  Brannquall  haa  devMed  a  raetbod  fnr  tlie  prodaction  of  ferrocf  anide  upon  (he 
larga  scale,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  the  converjion  of  Bininoiiia  into 
cyftnide  of  unmoniani,  bj' i^utionirith  carboo,  aad  the  canrenion  of  the  cjajilde  of 
•mmOQiom  into  cyanide  of  potaHSiam,  or  feirocyaDide,  io  the  wet  way. 

Theoretically,  this  tnalhod  hw  ieveral  advantages  over  that  now  adopted. 

1.  The  waste  of  pottshand  tJie  cost  of  recoveiing  it  from  the  mothcr-ligoan,  an 
eVriatad. 

2,  Soda  may  be  anlMtitiUad  jbr  potash. 
8.  Boom  may  be  employed. 

4.  Thftt  porUon  of  ammoniiL  which  eac^pea  converaion  into  cyanogen  may  be 
colkcted  «Dd  tued. 

In  tbe  pTodtiotieii  of  ferrocyanide  by  this  method,  the  caitmnlxation  of  the  &niraftl 
Tn^Tt-""  thoMld  be  so  uanageil  ■■  to  efleot  the  aeparation  of  the  hicgest  »nioant  of 
niteogen  in  the  fotm  of  ammooia;  it  would  be  beat  conducted  io  retorts,  simitjir  to 
those  nted  in  tbe  production  of  coal  gui.  The  coBTenioo  of  the  ammonia  into 
c^fmaiAB'OC  Mnmfiitu"'  ahiMld  be  effected  in  earthen  tubes  fiUed  with  Gragmenti  of 
wood  ohareoal.  Iron  tubes  would  not  be  ag^cable  for  this  pnipose,  because  the 
metal  deownpesea  t^anogen  at  a  red  beatt. 


For  the  conTersion  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  into  ferrocymide  of  potassium,  the 
apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  tank,  a,  of  sheet  iron  with  diaphr^nn,  b  b,to  arranged 
that  tbe  gat  traTerses  the  liquid  between  each  successively.  This  tank  is  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  by  reaction  with  the  cyanide  of  ammo- 
nium,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  cyainde  of  irou  and  sulphate  of  aanflooia.  Tbe 
cyanide  of  iron  is  collected  by  Qltration,  washed,  and  txuled  with  solution  of  pntiwh. 
tor  ccovertion  into  ferrocyanide. 

Tbe  product  obtained  from  blood  bythie  metiiod,  waa,  on  the  avenge,  tea  a 
twdve  per  cent,  ferrocyanide.  Hr.  Brtmnqodl  coneiden  that  a  Tery  much  larsa 
product,  thirty  or  even  sixty  per  cent.,  mi^  be  obtained  with  better  adapted 
appanttn*  thui  he  was  able  to  employ,  but  that,  apart  from  this  probability,  his 
mediod  would,  in  practice,  be  much  more  advantageous  than  that  generally  adopted. 

Praaarvatlon  of  Yott  of  Esc. — M.  M osselmann*  has  found  that  yolk  of  egg  may 
be  invserved  for  some  time  without  losing  its  cleomeBs  or  colour,  and  without 
acquiring  any  smell,  by  adding  to  it  five  per  cent,  of  neottal  sulphite  of  soda,  either 
as  a  powder  or  concentrated  aolutioo. 

Pu 

theui  ,.  ._ ,  _, ^ 

•odium  is  converted  into  carbonate,  and  the  BDlphnr  removed  a«  sulphide  of  iro& 
Tbe  carbonate  of  iron  should  be  added  to  the  soda-lye  beftare  tbe  tolphide  of  lOdiDin 
has  been  conrerted  into  hypoful[diite  of  soda. 

Uc.  Slott  has  obtained  a  patent  {for  tbe  separation  of  ralphuTfroai  "tbI  liquor' 
by  means  of  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  or  zinc,  or  the  correepoiidhig  epbaoatea. 
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Mr.  Tilghtnan  hw  ebtoaoed  a  patent*  for  the  -prodactaon  df  potash  or  soda  in  the  wet 
way,  from  their  sulphatefl,  by  means  of  barjta  or  strontia.  The  baryta  or  strontia 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  sulphates  under  the  alternate  influence  of 
deoxidizing  and  oxi(tizing  agents.  In  the  fhnt  instance,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphu- 
setitod  hydrogen,  nnd  sidphide  af  barium  are  produced.  Then  by  heatuig  the 
nnlphUe  of  Imriiim  in  an  ozidiziiig  atmosphere,  sulphur  is  separated  as  sulphurous 
acid,  and  by  xepesiting  these  operations  the  whole  of  the  su^hate  may  be  deuooi- 
fnsed.    %e  so^hates  of  lime  or  magnesia  may  be  deoomposed  by  the  same  means. 

Ifassrs.  Stevenson  and  Williamson  hare  •obtained  a  patentf  for  an  iinpi»Yenieat 
in  'tbe'prodaetioo  of  **  bUiek  ash  *'  soda,  which  consists  in  heating  tibe  limestone  with 
flosQ,  so  as  toconnrert  a  eaasideraUe  psrtion  of  it  into  lime  b^bre  adding  the  snl- 
phnte  Hif  soda,  and  by  this  means  it  is  stated  that  the  waste  of  soda  is  Tednoed,  the 
nmoQDt  of  cyanide  of  sodium  fsvmed  is  less,  and  tiie  **  hail  soda  "  produced  is  more 
flsadiiy  dissolved  by  water. 

ProdncUon  of  -PhotosraplhB  by  ArtWdal  Xdcht.— Prof  Bottger|  states  Itot 
he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  daguerreotypes  and  photographs  by  the  light  of 
phosphorus  or  sulphur  burnt  in  oxygen. 

Onnaiii  rnmssinf — Dr.  Wagner§  recommends  using  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
iNXEax  or  alkaline  silicate  for  dissolving  casein,  instead  of  alkaline  carbonate,  as  recom* 
mended  by  Bracoonoty  The  solution  of  casein  with  borax  is  a  clear  viscous  liquid, 
exceeding  gum  in  acyiuesiveness,  and  applicable  to  many  purposes  as  a  substitute  £or 
Iplue;  woollen  and  cotton  fkbdos  saturated  with  the  solution  may  be  tanned  with 
stannic  aeid  or  aGetafce  of  alumina,  and  rendered  waterproof. 

Oobmt  Qreen.— Dr.  Wagne^  prepares  this  pigment  by  mixmg  fireshly  predpitated 
csrt)on8te  of  cobalt  with  zinc  white,  drying  and  igniting  the  mass  until  the  reddish 
violet  colonr  passes  into  green.  The  constitution  of  this  pigment  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  that  of  aluminate  of  cobailt.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  depends 
npon  the  amount  of  cobalt  But  when  the  amount  of  cobalt  is  more  than  equivatent 
to  the  zinc,  a  dirty  green,  or  even  black  substance,  is  produced.  An  admixture  of 
phosphoric,  arsenic,  or  arsenous  acids  renders  the  colour  much  brighter*,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  aluminate  of  cobalt.  The  best  result  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
mass  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenous  acid  previous  to  ignition.  It  is  indis^ 
pensable  l^at  the  cobalt  salt  should  be  perfectly  free  from  other  metals. 

JSroparatUm  of  Anunoala.— The  liberation  of  ammonia  firom  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  Ume,  requires  a  somewhat  high  tem- 
perature, which  in  many  instances  is  inconvenient.  To  obviate  this,  Hr.  Harms** 
recommends  the  use  of  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  these  salts, 
in  its  preparation.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  the  mixture  introduced  into  a^lass  flask,  covered  with  a  layer 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  gently  heated  by  means  of  a  gas  flame.  It  is  stated  that  the 
gas  is  evolved  readily,  and  is,  even  to  the  last  portion,  so  firee  from  carbonic  acid, 
that  it  does  not  produce  any  precipitate  in  lime  water  or  chloride  of  baruim 
solntion.    Caustic  Ume  cannot  be  used  in  place  of  hydrate  of  lime. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  yield,  according  to  oalculation,  28.81  per  cent, 
ammonia,  and  chloride  of  ammonium  would  yield  30.85  per  cent. 


•r  Proaervliig  SolntUm  of  CtaSle  AeUI.--M.  Glesle  Uoydft  states 
that  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  undeigoing  alt^ 
nfion,  wiMfn  mixed  with  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves. 

Presence  of  Oyanoren  in  Carbonate  of  8oda.-^Hr.  Haenle^J  states  that  some 
powders,  consisting  of  three  grains  carbonate  of  soda,  with  as  much  tartaric  acid, 
and  ten  grains  sugar,  were  returned,  with  a  complaint  that  some  mistake  seemed  to 
have  been  made,  as  they  had  a  blue  colour.  This  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the 
pcesence  of  cyanogen  in  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  its  reaction  with  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  tartaric  acid. 

*  Spedficataon.  No.  1762, 1855.  t  Specjficalaoa,  No.  2957, 1855. 

1  Jahretbaieht  der  Phynk,    Verdns  zu  Frankfort^  a.  m, 

I  PoUfteeh.  JouHL  ad.,  BOl.  |]  Arm,  de  Cktmie  «A  de  Ph^fs^  ^iSn.^  m. 

1  Kun$i-  tf.  GewerbebiaUjiir  Boftm,  1856,  p.  88. 

•^  Ardm,  der  Phamaeie,  Ixxxti.,  282.       ft  Joum,  de  Pkarm.  d*Anoert^  Sept.,  1855. 
"tt  i^%iMs  Jitpertmimnfir  Phantttuie,  iv.,  509. 
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(Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  tJie  Royal  Institution*) 

T&B  great  laws  which  govern  chemical  combination  have  been  mostly  recognized 
and  elaborated  bj  the  study  of  mineral  compounds^  the  examination  of  whic^l  at  a 
yery  early  period  attracted  the  attention  of  inqoirers.  It  was  only  much  later, — ^in 
fact,  at  a  comparatiyely  recent  epoch,  that  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world  were 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  chemical  obsenration.  The  progress  made  in  the  study  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  was  based,  in  the  commencement  at  least,  entirely 
and  exclusively  upon  the  knowledge  which  chemists  possessed  of  mineral  bodies. 
The  experience,  the  ideas,  gained  in  the  examination  of  mineral  substances,  reflected 
themselves,  if  I  may  use  this  expression,  in  whatever  views  were  brought  forward 
regarding  the  nature  of  vegetable  and  animal  compounds.  Organic  Chemistry  was 
but  a  reproduction,  in  another  form,  of  Mineral  or  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  aspect,  however,  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  departments  of  the 
science  is  rapidly  changing.  The  amount  of  material  accumulated  by  the  indomitable 
perseverance  of  so  many  cultivators  of  Organic  Chemistry  (a  chaotic  and  almost 
inaccessible  labyrinth  but  a  few  years  ago)  is  rapidly  assuming  shape  and  order. 
The  study  of  organic  bodies  has  led  to  the  observation  of  general  laws,  which  could 
have  never  been  discovered  hf  the  examination  of  mineral  substances  alone,  but 
which  begin  to  react  in  a  most  powerful  manner  upon  our  ideas  regarding  the 
constitution  of  these  very  mineral  substances.  The  progress  of  our  knowledge  of 
organic  bodies  has  opened  new  points  of  view,  from  which  the  constitution  of  minercd 
substances  appears  to  us  in  a  brighter  light,  in  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible  form. 
In  one  word,  Organic  Chemistry  is  beginning  to  repay,  and  I  venture  to  say,  with 
interest,  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  her  elder  sister,  Mineral  Chemistry. 
It  is  my  task  this  evening  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  especial  exampleas  in 
elucidation  of  the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  to  you.  Illustrations 
of  this  kind  might  be  taken  from  widely  different  departments  of  the  science.  In 
consequence  of  special  studies  and  predilections  of  my  own,  I  have  selected  as 
materials  of  illustration  a  class  of  substances  of  which  the  well-known  compound 
Ammonia  is  the  type. 

The  four  elements — Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Antimony,  and  Arsenic,  although 
essentially  differing  in  many  of  their  physical  properties,  exhibit  nevertheless  an 
extraordinary  similarity  in  their  chemical  characters,  and  especially  in  their  com- 
bining tendencies.  With  oxygen  these  four  bodies  produce  teroxides  and  pentoxides, 
which,  in  combination  with  water,  have  all  decidedly  acid  properties. 

Nitrous  Add  NO,      Nitric  Acid N0» 

Phosphorus  Acid POs      Phosphoric  Acid POs 

Antimonious  Acid  #.     SbOs      Antimonic  Acid SbOs 

Arsenious  Acid   AsO,      Arsenic  Acid  AsOi 

The  latter  acids,  moreover,  appear  to  be  all  tribasic  ;  in  phosphoric  and  arsenle 
acids  the  tribasic  character  is  well  marked ;  with  antimonic  acid  it  is  less  pro- 
nounced ;  and  nitric  acid  is  generally  considered  as  a  monobasic  acid,  but  the 
progress  of  science  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  confirm  our  suspicion  that  the  nitrogen 
acid  is  likewise  of  a  tribasic  character.  The  chlorides  and  bromides,  correspondiiig 
to  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  also  exhibit,  within 
certain  limits,  singular  analogies. 

Again,  these  ibur  elements  unite  with  hydrogen,  and  the  compounds  thus 
produced  have  a  similar  composition  ;  they  are  all  terhydrides. 

Ammonia  NHg 

Phosphoretted  Hydrogen   PH, 

Antimonetted  Hydrogen  SbH, 

Arsenetted  Hydrogen AsHs 

So  far  the  analogy  appears  to  be  complete.  Extraordinary  discrepandes,  however, 
are  observed  in  the  properties  of  these  hydrogen  compounds  ;  for  although  they  are 
all  gases  at  the  common  temperature,  although  they  all  possess  a  marked  odour,  and 
are  more  or  less  inflammable,  we  find  that  ammonia  is  solubk  in  water,  imparting  a 
strong^  alkaline  character  to  this  solution  ;  while  the  three  other  compounds,  phos- 
phoretted, antimonetted,  and  arsenetted  hydrogens  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
without  the  slightest  alkaline  reaction.  Again,  ammonia,  when  coming  in  contact  with 
adds,  absorbs  these  bodies  with  the  greatest  avidity,  producing  a  lerief  of  well 
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marked,  mostly  ciystalline  compounds,  which  are  called  salts  of  ammonia,  or 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  of  which  sal  ammoniac  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  familiar 
illustrations.  Antimonetted  and  arsenetted  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  haye 
neyer  been  combined  with  acids  ;  and  in  the  case  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  only 
one  salt-like  compound,  the  hydriodate  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  is  known,  whlda 
latter  certainly  presents  considerable  analogies  with  the  salts  of  ammonia. 

DTilphate  of  Ammonia NHs,  HSO4 

Hydriodate  of  Ammonia NH3  HI 

Hydriodate  of  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen  ...    FHt  HI 

The  want  of  similarity  observed  in  the  general  characters  of  ammonia  and  the 
hydrogen  compounds  of  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  has  always  been  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  considering  the  four  elements  in  question  as  members  of  the 
same  natural  family. 

The  modem  progress  of  Organic  Chemistry  has  removed  those  difficulties. 

Organic  Chemistry  deals  with  compound  molecules,  consisting  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  occasionally  associated  with  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  These  compound 
molecules,  often  called  compound  radicals,  simulate  the  deportment  and  exercise 
the  functions  of  elementary  substances.  One  of  the  most  familiar  illustrations  of 
Oirganic  radicals  is  the  radical  Ethyl,  consisting  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon,  and 
five  of  hydrogen,  C4H5=E,  and  which  chemists  assume  to  exist  in  alcohol  and  ethers 
the  derivation  of  which  ftom  water  becomes  obvious  by  a  glance  at  the  following 
formulsB:— 

Water {|g 

Alcohol  iHO 

£0 


Ether , {|g 


Alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  water,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  ethyl;  ether,  as  water,  for  the  two  hydrogen-equivalents  of  which  ethyl  has  been 
substituted.  The  general  characters  of  these  three  compounds  greatly  differ  from 
one  another;  but  some  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  water,  its  neutral  character 
for  instance,  are  retained  in  the  two  substitution  products. 

Becent  researches  have  proved  that  in  ammonia  likewise  the  hydrogen-equivalents 
are  replaceable  by  ethyl.  Three  new  compounds  are  thus  produced,  which  have 
received  the  names  eihylamme,  diethylamine,  and  iriethylamine :  and  the  composition  of 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  following  formula; : — 

(H 

Ammonia N   •<H 

(H 

Ethylamine N   jH 

fE 
Diethylamme N   ^E 

CE 

Triethylamine  N   jE 

The  three  ethylated  derivatives  fully  retain  the  fundamental  character  of  ammonia; 
th^  are  powerful  bases,  capable  of  unitmg  with  the  acids,  and  of  forming  very 
definite,  well-crystallizing  salts.  Owing  to  the  dinnnution  of  volatility  with  the 
progress  of  ethylation,  the  ethylated  bases  appear  to  be  even  more  powerfully  basio 
than  the  type  itself  This  development  of  basic  power,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
deserves  especial  consideration.  The  substitution  of  ethyl  for  hydrogen  presents  no 
difficulty.  It  may  be  effected  by  several  methods,  one  of  the  commonest  processes 
consisting  in  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  upon  the  body  to  be  ethylated.  Thus, 
ammonia  and  iodide  of  ethyl  produce  ethylamine  and  hydriodic  acid,  which  unite 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydriodate  of  ethyhimine. 

H  E) 

+    EI    =    N    Hj.   HI 

In  consequence  of  the  ethylated  derivatives  of  ammonia  retaining  the  basic 


CH 

N   -Jh 

(H 
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cbaxaeUr  of  the  ^n*^  ^ub^ «zhilntiiig  it,  nafler  cortsfn  eouiamoiM,  ewttin  a 
degree,  tbe  qneelioii  natmaUj  enggeeted  iteeftf,  WhoCwoiild  Iw  Ibeafieofc of 
dvd^g  ethyl  into  pbospfaoxettod,  antimooafcted,  and  ameuebted  hydvogea  9 

Tbe  ethylalion  of  these  h^diogen-oampaiinds  .pioeeMto  dflBcullieB  not 
whBi  the  nitfogen^aeriee,  and  has  keen  aooompluhed  only  by  »nindahant:pr( 
Nor  have  aH  the  tarme,  the  eodetenoeef  which  theory  laggeftii,  as  y«t  hem  ohtnned: 
compounds  canespoadiiig  to  ethylanune  and  to  dielAyibaiine  an  waoEting  at  present, 
but  the  substances  which  correspond  to  triethylaauBeare  known. 

The  following  table  ^Ehibits  the  •cosnpoands  helonging  to  tiib  group  which  are 
known:— 


Ti'^trogen-SeHes. 


Ammonia 


BChylamine. 


dethgrUmine 


Triethjlamine 


KM 

ine...I9'-< 
I 


£ 
E 
H 


ine..NJ 


B 
E 
E 


Tffotpborus-Senet. 

Phosphoretted  p 
Hydrogen      ^ 


Unknown. 


Ch 


Antimonetted 


Unknown. 


Unknown. 


Unknown* 


Triethylphos-    p  f  ^  j  TriethytatibineSb|B 


Jt^wnio*Bdn9t» 


Ansniettod 
hydrogen 


Unknown. 


Unknown. 


x-^^m! 


{ 


Now  triethylphosphine,  triethylstibine,  and  triethylarsine  are  substances  exhibiting, 
although  in  a  less  prominent  degree,  all  the  fhndamental  characters  of  triethylamine, 
and  consequently  of  ammonia  itself.  They  are  weU  defined  and  powerful  bases, 
Capable  of  uniting  with  the  acids  and  of  producing  a  series  of  remarkable,  mostly 
Cxystalline  salts,  m  which  we  find  all  the  prc^ierties  of  the  ammoniacal  salts. 
Chemists  haye  thus  succeeded  in  rendering  visible  to  the  mental  eye,  if  I  maj  sa^ 
00  the  true  nature  of  phosphoretted,  antimonetted,  and  anenetted  hydrogen.  ]E^ 
the  conversion  of  these  umeral  substances  into  organic  compounds,  by  the  sin^ple 
process  of  ethylation,  their  alkaline  disposition,  not  to  use  the  term  chacacter,  has 
lieen  vnmistakahly  brought  to  light  The  formation  of  alkalme  bodies  similar  to 
ammonia,  by  the  snbstitution  of  ethyl  for  the  hydrogen  in  phosphoretted,  antino- 
iietiled,  and  azsenetted  hydrogen,  leaves  no  doubt  regarding  tl^  analogy  of  these 
substances  with  ammonia,  and  thus  we  see  ihat  reatarches  carried  mit  ewehinady  m 
the  field  of  Oroanio  Cbemistrt  have  lent  most  valuable  assistance  in  deciding  a 
question  of  considerable  importance  regarding  the  elas^cation  o/'hikbiull  substances. 
These  researches  have  fomished  the  last  argument  which  was  wanting  to  prove  that 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic  form  a  natural  group  of  elements,  the 
chemical  history  of  which  presents  analogies  not  less  prominent  than  those  which 
sure  ob8erved*with  the  elements  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

The  type  ammonia  ofibrs  imother  interesting  illustration  of  the  influence  which 
the  progress  of  Organic  Chemistry  exerts  upon  the  Mineral  Department  of  the 
science,  and  of  the  unexpected  support  which  some  of  the  mineral  theories  have 
received  from  the  develcg[>ment  of  our  ideas  legardmg  the  constitution  of  organic 
substances. 

Soon  after  Shr  Humphrey  Davy's  immortal  discoveries  of  the  alkali-metals,  ofaemists 
weie  led  by  Uie  extraordinaiy  analogy  of  the  salts  of  these  metals  with  those  of 
ammonia,  to  assume  in  the  latter  a  metallic  substance  similar  to  potassium  and 
sodium.  Numerous  experiments  wero  made  to  isolate  this  metallic  princ^de  ftam 
the  ammoniaoal  salts,  and  the  resources  of  electiicity,  which  had  exhibited  sncih 
wondecfiil  powers  in  the  hands  of  Sh*  H.  Davy,  were  not  appealed  to  without  renStL 
The  metal  itself^  it  is  tm^  was  not  iaolated,  hut  a  oompomid  or  alloy  was  nhfainni, 
containing  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  metallic  ^baraiHCT  of  which  was  in* 
disputable.  If  the  electric  current  be  pnoncd  into  a  solution  of  Mnm^yfia.  ■floating 
upon  a  layer  of  mercury  in  such  a  manner  that  the  positive  pole  of  tiie  hattogf 
merely  dips  into  the  ammonia,  while  the  negative  pole  is  immened  in  the  mercury, 
a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  is  observed  ;  tiie  mercury  begms  to  swell  up,  and  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  mass  of  butteiy  consistenee,  but  retaining  a  perfect 
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netoBic  lortce,  while  pare  nifcmgen  gas  af  isio^  from  the  cisicUition  of  musonai 
makes  ita  aqppuuraBce  at  ike  pontire  pole.  Bemoved  tfrem  the  iuflaenoe  of  the 
•batteiy,  the  aUeiefl  meoenry'  eoon  leaiuneB  its  origiDal  i^ppeaianoe,  losing  at  the 
same  time  bydrq^iii  and  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  the 
foriMr  (fi[)  to  oineiof  >tfae  latter  (N  Hs).  It  was  therefore  argued  that  the  mercoty 
owed  Ibe  altencfeiQn  of  its  fsroperties  to  its  beixig  associated  with  hydrogen  and 
ammania,  tiiot  is  urith  IS  H4,  and  since  mercvy  in  its  oemhinations  never  retakw 
any  metallic  apfiearanoe,  <ezcept  in  its  allciys  called  aonalgams,  that  is  in  its 
CDmhlnatkm  with  metallic  suhstonces,  chemists  considered  themaelTes  entitled  to 
sittxibirte  meUdlk  ehazaetees  also  to  the  l^npo^^cal  association  of  nitrogen  ajid 
hydrogen,  represented  by  the  formula  KH4==Am,  for  which,  forthwith,  the  nam^iaf 
AMBomcm  wasiiroposed. 

By  asBumlDg  the  eKifltenoe  of  this  hypothetical  metal  in  the  salts  of  ammonia,  the 
mtare  of  theseauhBtanoBB,  their  analogy  with  the  jalfcs  of  the  fiarad  alkalies,  and 
especially  the  isomorphiam  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  .potassa,  became  at  onoe 
intelligible.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  ammcHiiacal  salts  (repvesentedtfirst^, 
as  combinations  of  wmimtmia,  with  hydrated  acids ;  and  secondly,  as  ammomimm- 
compounds)  in  juxtaposition  with  the  correspondiag  terms  of  the  pnfcMsiiim  ■umiii 


Oxide  

-  Chloride  ... 
Sulphate  .^ 
Nitrate 

GompowndB, 

AmnuMiwm43ompfmnd9. 

Oompomnds. 

NHa,HO 
KH„  UCl 
NH„  HSO4 
KH^  HNO« 

NH4  0      or 
NH4CI     or 
NH4  SO4  or 
NH4  N0«  or 

AmO 
Am  CI 
AmS04 
AmNOe 

KO 
JCOl 
KSO4 
KNOe 

The  analogy  of  chloride,  snlphate,  and  nitrate  of  ammonium,  with  the  come- 
spondiiig  potassium-compounds,  is  complete,  but  the  analogy  begins  to  iail  when  we 
compsore  the  onidcf  of  ammonium  and  potassLom.  Oxide  of  potassium,  potash,  is  a 
jierfeottiy  deAnite  body,  the  properties  of  which,  especially  in  its  hydrated  condition, 
are  well  known.  On  tJie  other  hand,  all  attempts  to  isolate  the  oxide  of  ammonium 
or  its  hydrate  have  been  hitherto  abortive.  Liberated  from  one  of  the  ammoninra- 
eompounds  it  splits  .at  onoe  into  anunonia-gas  and  water,  even  at  the  common 
teoBiperatQie.  The  impossihilitiy  of  producing  the  oxide  of  ammonium  has  been 
always  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  ammonium-theory. 

This  difficulty  disappears  entirely  if  we  examine  the  deportment  of  some  of  the 
oomponnds  briefly  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  lecture.  By  again 
sidinitting  trietiiylamine,  that  is  ammonia  oontaining  three  equivalents  of  ethyl  in 
the  place  of  three  of  hydrogen,  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  beautiful  crystsdline 
CQODBipOQnd  is  obtained,  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formular— 


that  is  iodide  of  ammonium,  in  which  the  four  hydrogen-equivalents  are  replaced  by 
aeorrapondingttamber^f  equivalents  of  ethyl,  or  iodule  tf  toirei^lammonium.  If 
this  oompomia  be  treated  with  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  a  decomposition 
takes  place,  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  iodide  of  silver,  scgsarating  as  a 
precipitate,  and  of  the  hydrated  ammonium-oxide,  corresponding  to  the  above- 
mentioned  iodide  or  hydrated  oxide  of  ietrethylammoniMm^  which  remains  in  solution. 
The  following  equation  elucidates  this  change  : — 

I  4.  Ag  O -f- HO  =  Agl -t- N^]^ yO,  H  O 

(e) 

Iodide  of  tetre-  Hydrated  oxide  of 

thylammonium.  tetretbylammonium. 

The  solution  of  this  compound  oxide  of  ammonium  may  be  ev:iq>orated  to  dryness 
without  decomposition ;  a  crystalline  substance  is  thus  obtained  of  a  most  power- 
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taiOy  alkaline  character,  resembling  in  eyery  respect  hydrated  potassa  itself  A 
concentrated  solution  of  this  substance  not  only  burns  the  tongue,  but  acts  upon  the 
epidermis,  which  it  destroys  like  potassa  or  soda.  On  rubbing  the  solution  between 
the  fingers,  the  well-known  soapy  sensation  produced  by  the  fixed  alkalies  under 
the  same  circumstances  is  felt.  Moreover,  the  same  peculiar  odour  is  peroeiTed. 
Oxide  of  tetrethylammonium  saponifies  the  fats  without  di£Sculty  ;  beautiful  soft 
soaps  are  thus  obtained,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  ordinary  potassa-soap.  All 
the  chemical  effects  produced  by  potassa  or  soda  are  likewise  produced  by  oxide  of 
tetrethylammonium,  and  in  its  deportment  with  the  salts  of  the  metals  especially, 
the  compound  oxide  of  ammonium  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
caustic  alkalies. 

The  formation  of  oxide  of  tetrethylammonium  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  props  which  the  ammonium-theory  could  haye  receiyed,  and  since  this 
support  has  been  entirely  and  exclusively  furnished  by  researches  performed  within 
the  domain  of  Organic  Chemistry,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  researches  made  in 
this  department  of  the  science,  and  especially  the  elaboration  of  the  compound 
deriyatiyes  of  the  type  ammonia  begin  to  react  most  powerfully  and  beneficially 
upon  the  progress  of  Mineral  ChemiMtry. 


CHEMICAL  REPORT   ON  THE   MODE   OF  DETECTING  VEGETABLE 
SUBSTANCES  MIXED  WITH  COFFEE  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 

ADULTERATION. 

BT  PROFB880B  QBAHAM,  BR.  8TBNHOUSE,  AND  KR.  DUGALD  OAHPBELL. 

Addrened  to  the  Chairman  qf  the  Board  of  Inland  Jlevenue. 

Tub  adulteration  of  coffee  in  the  condition  of  the  original  bean,  unground  and 
nnroasted,  could  only  be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  a  different  seed,  and  would 
form  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  entirely  botanical.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
the  coffee-bean  is  liable  to  be  rendered  entirely  worthless,  without  any  injury  to  its 
structure,  when  kept  in  a  wet  or  damp  state  for  some  time,— apparently  from  the 
readiness  with  which  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  bean  spontaneously  ferment. 
Coffee  damaged  by  sea- water  has  been  found  to  retain  neither  the  aroma  nor  bitter 
flayour  of  the  seed,  and  to  haye  lost  the  whole  of  its  characteristic  principle,  caffeine. 
The  entire  soluble  matter  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  damaged  seeds  by  boiling 
,  water  is  greatly  reduced,  and  does  not  exceed  twelve  per  cent,  of  their  weight, 
while  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  sea- water  is  always  sufliciently  obyious. 

Tlie  coffee-bean,  in  its  fresh,  unprepared  state,  is  tough,  and  ground  with 
difficulty.  It  yields  an  infusion  without  aroma,  which  is  bitter,  and  is  said  to  act 
more  powerfully  on  the  neryes  tlian  roasted  coffee.  This  seed,  howeyer,  is  always 
roasted  before  being  made  use  of,  and  it  is  in  that  state,  and  with  its  structure  more 
or  less  obliterated  by  grinding,  that  it  must  be  identified,  and  its  purity  established 
by  chemical  means  of  inyestigation. 

In  consequence  of  torrefaction,  coffee  is  materially  altered,  and  acquires  new 
properties.  The  woody  tissue  of  the  fresh  bean  is  homy,  and  differs  from  ordmaiy 
woody  fibre  in  its  composition,  and  is  also  said  not  to  yield  sugar  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  By  the  roasting,  this  woody  tissue  undergoes  a  partial  decom- 
position, and  becomes  friable,  and  the  difficulty  of  pulverizing  .the  seed,  and 
exhausting  it  by  water,  is  removed.  There  is  produced  at  the  same  time  a  soluble 
brown  bitter  matter,  due  in  part  to  a  gummy  substance  pre-existing  in  the  coffee, 
altered  like  starch  by  torrefaction,  but  principally  to  the  conversion  into  caramel  of 

a  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  coffee-bean,  amounting  to  six  or  seven  per  cent  of  its 
weight  »  6  A-* 

A  still  more  characteristic  product  of  the  roasting  of  coffee,  is  that  which  gives  it 
aroma.  This  principle,  when  separated  from  the  infusion  of  coffee  by  distillation,  is 
found  to  be  a  brown  liquid  oil,  heavier  than  water,  soluble  in  ether,  aud  has 
received  the  name  of  Caffeone  (Boutron  and  FT4my).  Caffeone  is  slightly  soluble 
in  boiUng  water  ;  a  quantity  of  caffeone  which  is  ahnost  insensible  will  aromatise 
two  or  three  pints  of  water. 

In  common  with  aU  the  valuable  constituents  of  coffee,  caffeone  is  found  to  come 
ftom  the  soluble  portion  of  tlie  roasted  seed. 
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The  caffeic  acid  of  the  green  coffee  ia  also  chaaged  by  the  roasting  into  an  acid  of 
different  properties. 

Of  the  crystailizable  caffeine,  a  small  portion  may  be  lost  from  its  Tolatility  in 
roasting. 

No  seed  appears  to  be  known,  which,  roasted  and  pulverized,  forms  a  true 
equiralent  and  sufficient  substitute  for  coffee,  either  in  the  physiological  properties 
or  chemical  composition  of  its  soluble  extract.  A  great  yariety  of  seeds  were  tried 
in  France,  as  substitutes  for  coffee,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Continental 
blockade,  including,  in  addition  to  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  the  other  cereals,  the 
seeds  of  the  yellow  flag  (Iris  paewio-aconis),  grey  pea  (Cicer  arieHnum),  the  milk 
retch,  or  Andalusian  astragalus  (Astragalus  boeticua),  the  Hibiscus  sscukntus,  holly, 
Spanish  broom,  acorns,  chesnuts,  the  small  lupin  (Lupinus  angusti/olia),  peas,  haricots 
horse-beans,  sunflower,  pips  of  the  gooseberry  and  grape,  eglantine  (I^osa  viUosa), 
and  the  capsules  of  box  (Buxus  aemvervirens).  Of  the  seeds  enumerated,  the  yellow 
flag,  a  common  marsh  plant  in  England,  appears  to  have  offered  the  only  similarity 
to  coffee  i  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  resemblance  extended  beyond  the  aroma  of 
this  seed  when  roasted,  which  is  certainly  suggestive  of  coffee. 

The  search  made  among  the  seeds  of  other  plants  for  a  substitute  for  the  co£^ 
berry  may  then  be  said  to  have  entirely  failed. 

The  divergence  of  the  root-substitutes  from  true  coffee  is  still  greater  in  every 
property  except  one.  The  roots  which  have  been  most  used  are  those  of  chicory 
(Ciehorium  intybus),  carrot,  beet,  rush-nut  (CyperiM  eseukntus),  earth-nut  (Arachis 
bifpogcBo),  scratch-weed  ( Gallium  aparine)^  fern  {PcHypodium  fiUx  mas\  and  butchers' 
broom  {Ruscms  aculeatus). 

The  roots  of  chicory,  and  of  beet  and  carrot,  which  are  all  extensively  used  in 
Germany,  are  similarly  prepared,  being  cut  into  thin  slices,  dried  in  a  stove,  and 
then  passed  through  a  coffee-roaster— generally  with  the  addition  of  about  two  per 
cent,  of  butter,  and  sometimes  of  a  red  powder,  to  give  the  colour  of  coff^. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  the  roots,  that  they  are  generally  used  rather  as  an 
addition  to  coffee  than  as  a  substitute  for  it  In  one  property  these  roots  all  agree, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  led  to  this  common  application  of  them:  chicory, 
beet,  carrot,  &c,  are  all  remarkable  for  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  easily 
caramelized  by  heat.  They  acquire,  when  roasted,  the  bitter  of  burnt  sugar,  with  a 
somewhat  similar  aroma.  Now  the  taste  of  this  bitter  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  general  of  our  gustatory  preferences.  It  equally  recommends 
toast-water,  and  the  varieties  of  brown  beer  or  porter,  in  the  preparation  of  which  a 
portion  of  malt  is  used  with  its  sugar  caramelized  by  heat.  The  caramel  bitter  is, 
in  fact,  a  stock  flavour,  which  we  find  modified  by  the  most  various  accessories  in 
different  beverages,  and  even  in  soUd  articles  of  diet  in  a  cooked  state.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  chicory  root,  contaiDUig.  as  it  does  about  thurty  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  caramelized  in  roasthi^,  should  obtain 
extenaive  favour  as  an  addition  to  coffee.  Fresh  chicory  has  a  certain  bitterness,  or 
rather  acridity,  but  this  is  overpowered  in  the  torrefied  root  by  the  caramel  bitter, 
and  this  root  maybe  adequately  replaced  by  the  bland  beet  or  carrot  similarly 
prepared.  No  one  of  these  roots  contains  any  constituent  which  associates  it  with 
coffee,  except  sugar;  in  other  respects  they  are  entirely  different. 

Tlie  preparation  of  roasted  chicory  appears  to  have  originated  in  Holland 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  but  remained  secret  till  1801.  It  is  now  prepared  on  a 
great  scale,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  The  quantity  of  chicozy-powder 
conaunied  annually  in  France  is  known  to  amount  to  6,000,000  kilogrammes. 

In  the  chemical  examination  of  ground  coffee,  with  the  view  to  discover  if  it  is 
mixed  with  the  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  named,  or  with  others,  the 
characteristic  constituents  of  the  coffee  are  less  immediately  available  than  certaud 
properties  of  the  infusion  of  a  physical  character.  This  arises  flrom  the  circum. 
stance,  that  although  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  presence  of  caffeic  acid  and  caffeme, 
yet  the  determination  of  the  exact  quantity  of  these  substances  in  an  mfosion  is 
both  difflcnlt  and  tedious.  ^,       .,      ,     ^. 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  caflbic  ttdd  wad  caS^me 
Taiies  considerably  in  different  samples  of  cofl^  so  that  the  quantities  of  these  sub- 
stances  (when  found)  could  not  show  exactly  the  proportion  of  pure  coffee  in  a 
mixture.  It  will  be  most  advantageous  to  discuss  here  the  general  propertws  of  the 
oofibe  infiDsion,  in  the  first  instance,  as  they  are  most  easily  observed ;  andasingle 
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oliaraotert>f  this  kmd  in  80ine.kisfttooe6»  and  tworor  tiisw  ia  oiiiec%  witt  genenUjr  be 
sufficient  to  establish  adulteration  when  it  has  been  practised.  Thelnghar  ftlmmi^^ 
inqiiiries  will  then  foUow. 

1.  When  hot  water  is  applied  to  the  powder  of  chioorj  and  other  roots,  it  softai. 
inmiediately,  from  the  fyi^ty  with  which  water  is  imbibed^  while  tiie  gfains.  of 
coffee  semain  hard  and  gritty  in  tiie  same  cironmstaaoas.  Qiound  chioory  ifthigfal|r 
hygvosoopic* 

Boasted  grain,  such  as  ii^eat  and  baxley,  girea  an  inflisian  witii  hot  wiatec^  wliick 
is  mucilaginous^  and  thick,  while  the  inftuion  of  oofte  is  lenuokaUj  thin  and 
limtMd.  The  grain  inAisioa  generaUv  contains  star^,  and  gives,  wtea  ooel,.  a  fafaia 
oolonration  with  iodine,  while  the  innisions  of  both  coiSbe  and*  chioeDy  appeoc  to  be 
entirely  destttuto  of  staveh. 

2.  The  more  deep  and  rapid  colouration  of  water  by  chieory  and  tte  ailiad  mots 
than  by  coffee,  affords  a  useftil  indioation  in  a  preUminary  exaannation.  The 
roasted  grains  also  appear  to  colour  water  more  deeply  thaa  ooflbe  doea.  The 
relatiye  colouring  power  of  coflee^  diteory,  and  a  variety  of  otflier  ra^rtaUa  avb* 
stances  used  in  the  adulteration  of  cofibe,  waa  detennined'  with  oonndavabW  pre- 
cision by  infftsing  equal  quantStieaof  each  in  water,  as  in  the  prq^aiatinn  of  coffee, 
filtering  the  infusions  through  papery  and  observing  the  c<riimF  in  giass  tnbes  of 
equai  diameter^-Hibont  one  inch.  The  solutions  reqnked  to*  be  vefy  dihite.  It  was 
aUo  necessary  to  have  a  standard  of  comparison,  auk  te  this  pniyesa  caramri^ 
careftdly  prepared  from  cane-sugar,  waa  had  reoouase  to.  The  standard  aoiartiam  of 
caramel  ooBMsted  of  one  grain  of  that  sobstaaoa  diaMrf«nd  in  8800  gxatna  of  wwtec 
To  produce  the  same  intensity  of  colour  as  the  standard  solutioni  AJivgarpiopectasii 
than  one  graiB-  of  all  the  other  substanees  requited  to  be  diasoiflred  in  3080  grakw  of 
water.  The  proportion  neeessary  is  expraased.  ia  Table.  L  The  aoliataaoea  on  afi 
roasted,  aa  they  would  be  used  to  mix  with'  coffee 

TABLE  r. 

Weighi  qfmbtkum$  (roosted)  dtMaolvtd  in  2000  parU  of  water,  to  produce  an.  equal 

d^ik^of  colour. 


Caramel  .* ..«. 1. 

Mangold-wurzd\ 1.6(» 

Bouka  (a  coffee  subatitate) 1.66 

Sparfce'a  vinegar  colouring 1 .  74 

Black  malt ^..^ 1.82 

White  turnips    .«...  3.0 

Carroto    2;0 

Chicory  (darkest  Yorkshire)  2'.28 

Faisaipa.....« 2:& 

Maize^ %JBiS 

Bye 2186 

Daadelionr  root  3;38 


Red  boat.. 
Bread  EaspingB 


•^x.  .•■».< 


.•«■•••••••«• I 


. «    S.83 

,..^^     fiiOO 
Over-reasted  coAe  ...^^.....^.^    5«4ft 

Higfal^t-reaated  ooflbe   . SJ7 

Medinm-DoastedeoflBa-..^.*.^*..^...  o^M 
Another  spoeinnn.  of.  ooflber  ..«^  «.  •  &66 
White,  lupin  seed  ......^^^.^..^  lOrfM 

spent  ton   ...«..,i..«..«m.«.....— ^m....-  djk. 
BoowDmoit   ■*..—»».«««..«.——  40. 


It  wiQ  be  aeen  from  the  preceding  table,  that  2.22  parts  of  chicory  hove  tiie  same 
colouring  power  as  5.77  grains  of  highly-roasted,  and  6.95  grains  of  medium-roaabsd 
Qoffee,  or  of  13.33  grains  of  roasted  peas,  and  forty  parte  of  brown  malt. 

The  same  xesnUa  axagivealn  a^diflbrent  form  m  Tiibie  IE 

TABLE  XL 


Cd(narmgpmotrvfvarkmMtmibitmoem{ 

Caramel 1000. 

Hangold-wurzei ^..  602.4 

Bouka  (ar  coffee  substitute) 602.4 

Sparke's  vihegarcdbnrbig* 574.71 

Black  mait 549;49 

White  tomips   500. 

Carrote    -....^..^ 600. 

Ghicoiy  (divkeat  Toricriiire)  ...  469.45 

jParsRipa  .•••  •  •  400 

Mawe !!.!*.!I!"!!1'!."!!!1*!!!!  ssm 

Ky« - ^ ™  sw. 

BandeHoirroot « 300s9 


Ud)  dimdamlj»iameqiud qmrndii^  of  t 

Jneu  oees  .•••••«.«»••«.««•*•••••*•••..•  suam 

Bread  mepinga  ..•^•— «...^—  274^72 

Aooma • ••*.•••••«—«..—  2IMl 

Owz-roaated  coOk*  ....«.^..«..«  180.15 

Hlghlij^rooated coffee  .^.^  173^1 

Mediunfr^oaBted  cofflte'....*^..*^.  140.86 

Another  specimoB  of  eoflb»  ...^^  150.15 

White>liiipii»  sead  .•»..^..^«.«..  loa 
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law  amBker  fer  diioocy  (459)  indieatet  tbat  tiui  svbitance  pomiowno  nMfly  half 
tlM  odoaiing  power  o£  euamei  (loeo)  ;  vhilA  hifi^y^'ioasted  ooffe»  (173)  ii  aboBt 
one-sixth  of  caramel.  Maize  and  174,  with  jjtnMAy  all  the  otter  oereals,  ziae  to 
3M^  and  ba-ra  thcneftne  a  high  coloiERng  power,  quite  dsnUa  that  of  ooflbe ;  wMle 
peas  and  l)eiBt>(75)  ase  ea  the  other  tide^  and  pewow  only  ahont  half  the  colonzing 
power  of  coffee  for  equal  weights  of  the  substances  compared.  • 

The  preoedhig  ■ol«il»iiis  wese  prepared  at  212°,  and  cMcorj  then  caddlrita  about 
three  tlmw  the  coloMnng  powev-  of  ooflbe.  Bnt  when  the  solntione  aie  prepared 
trithflwt  heat,  the  dbpnity  is-  styi  gseater.  b  cold  water  diioorj  exceeded  oofte 
about  four  and  a  half  times  in  colouring  peiser. 

When afew  giaine  of  roasted  diieory,  or  any  otbar  sweet  root^  are  dropped  into  a 
glass  of  cold  water,  without  being  stined,  a  yellowish-brown  colovr  diAues  rapidly 
through  the  Hqoid,  whiilje  the  pore  ooflte  gives  na  sensible  oelovr  to  tiu  water  in 
sftnilar  ulwn— ifpcefc. 

3.  Another  property  of  infusions,  whicb  is  stili  moie  pxedse  muk  yalusble,  is^tiuir 
spttlAc  gnvfity. 

The  propwtion  ef  soiiBtBBoa  fbund  meet  suitable  for  an  eztenslTe  coaptvison  was 
one'  in  ten  of  water.  The  substances  were  not  exhausted  by  water,  but  simply 
^laoedy  ia  sibout  a  piat'ofl  cold  watei;  in.  the  praceding  propertton  by  w^ght,  and  the 
tetpemUiseraigedfcte  S18%  and  letsined  at  that  point  finr  not  more  tluuL  half  » 
ddnate.  The  iaABiear  were*  then  filteDsd'  through  paper;  The  snbstanees,  as 
Qsval,  are'  reasted  and  gnrand  eqnaUy  fine,  witk  the  ezceptiOD  of  the  last  three- in. 
tiieiBUa& 

TMStE  III. 


Opinl  tan t 

Lupin  seed  ..m 

Aooms » 


Mocha  coffee 


H^gheiry  eoflbe 

Plaiiation  Ceylon  ooflfee 
Jvm  coObBr  .•••.•« 


Coste  BSca  cofl^..... 
Nadve  Ceylon  ooflhe 

iEVMta  Blea  oofiRse 

Browrrmaill  •...••..•... 
Pliesnips  •..•.......••. 

Ounots  ..•••;.... 

Bouka  ^ 


COM  part  of  §uh§taace.  to.  ieit  parts  of  water. 

IWSLU  I  English  chieary  (Tbrkshise)  ...  1019.1 

1005.7        Black  Budt. 1081,2 

ie07.9        Turnips  „ 1021.4 

1007.3  Bye  meal    , ».  1021.6 

1008.0  English  chicory 1021.7 

1008.4  Pandeiion  root 1021.9 

1006.4  Bed  beet 1022.1 

M00.7  Foreign  chicory 1022.6' 

1009i7  Guernsey  chieory 1028.2 

1'008.7  Mangold<-wur2el    1028JE 

iO08'.9S  Maize 1025^ 

1009.0*  Broad  raspings I026J^ 

1009.5:  British  gmn  ^ 1087.9 

1010i»  Qum  arable    1098.6 

10f4«3  Canesogar. ., 1040.0 

1017.1  Starehsagair — ...     1042.8 

1018.5 

The  legvauBevs  aeods,  it  affpear^  g^vo:  a  lew  specific  gravis —peas  1007^  and 
haana  lOQ^A.  The-  oofiiMB  are.  aise*  remarkably  low,  yarying  from  Mocha  coSbe 
1008.0,  to  Costa  Blca  1009.5 ;  while  chicory  rises  gxeatly,  rangiBg  in.  different 
samples  between  1019.1  and  1023.2.  The  cereals  are  equally  high,  or  still  higher,  in 
the  scale  of  gravity  ;  rye-meal  bein|^  102T.6;  and  maize  1025.3.  The  low  gravity  of 
the  coffee  infusion^  itteBeftie^  dM^gofesher  St.  sikniply  fhsm  the  two  most  important 
,dlasaea  of  adulterating  substances, — ^the  rqota  and  cereals^ 

4i.  The  aetion  of  other  solvents,  besides*  water,,  nay  he  shortly  referred  to. 
Agitated  ^ur  times  successively  in  ten  times  their  weight  of  ether,  the  substances 
to  be  nientiDBed  gave* different  propertfena  of  matter  seiuble  in  thafcmenstnnmi&— r 

Baasted- beasw *«..     1^81  per  cent*  of  oil  and  resin- 

«*       mma» ^..    5.15        ** 

"*    '  aUeory^¥orllahHe> 6.83        <^ 

*    •  eaflbe*(Mocha) .  15;.93        " 

indtiding^piobably'  nsavty  ono  per  een4k  of  caAine. 

nfmearw  fhat  rnfflm  yields,  maah.  moos  seluhla  matter  to  ether  than  beans, 

^Mi^  w4iiab  BBpresent.  tb^  tiivee*  elassea  of  Isfominous  seecUk  cezea]% 

^      Thfli»t.obteMie<a<fto»clBaoyy  was  n>  doubt  yinciBallycnmpowd 


It 


u 


or 
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of  the  Bweet  American  or  AiutralUn  tallow,  added  hy  English  manufacturers  to  the 
root»  in  roasting,  to  prevent  burning.  The  experiment  with  ether  is  easily  made^ 
and  may  in  particular  circumstances  prove  yaloable. 

The  solubility  of  the  same  substances  in  proof  spirit  was  observed,  the  substance 
being  exhausted  four  times  in  succession  by  ten  times  its  weight  of  proof  spirit,  at 
tlie  boiling  temperature. 

Boasted  beans  gave  17.5  per  cent,  of  a  dry,  blackish,  lustrous  extract. 

Roasted  maise  gave  50.2  per  cent,  of  an  extract  much  like  the  preceding. 

Boasted  chicory  (Yorkshire)  gave  67.76  per  cent,  of  extract  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  preceding,  but  otherwise  very  similar. 

Boasted  coffee  (Kocha)  gave  26.35  per  cent,  of  extract,  much  like  the  first  two  in 
external  appearance. 

These  operations  are  remarkably  tedious,  while  the  experiments  with  ether,  on 
the  contrary,  are  easy  and  simple.  The  results  with  proof  spirit  are  not  suflteiently 
characterisdc  to  recommend  its  application. 

5.  Fermentation  by  means  of  yeast  gives  a  decisive  proof  of  the  adulteration  of 
coffee  by  many  vegetable  substances,  particularly  by  chicory  and  the  other  saccharine 
roots. 

In  our  fermentation  experiments,  2000  grains  of  the  coffee  or  other  substanoea 
were  weighed  out,  and  treated  successively  with  one  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  water, 
one  pint  and  a  half  of  water  about  174^,  and  a  little  additional  water  for  washing 
the  solid  residue  upon  a  filter  of  fine  calico.  About  three  pints  of  infusion  were 
thus  obtained,  which  were  mixed  with  250  grains  of  brewers'  yeast,  weighed  after 
being  pressed  in  a  calico  bag.  The  fermentation  was  continued  for  forty-eight 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  firom  SO''  to  90®.  The  fermented  liquor  was  afterwards 
distilled,  and  about  6000  grains  brought  over.  The  last  vinous  liquor  was  rectified 
a  second  time,  about  3000  grains  being  now  collected ;  and  the  alcohol  was  inferred 
from  the  density  of  this  distillate. 

The  substances  were  examined  for  sugar  both  before  and  after  being  roasted,  as  it 
was  interesting  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  the  sugar  is  caramelized,  by 
torrefaction,  in  the  different  substances. 

The  sugar  of  coffee  is  found  to  be  reduced  by  roasting  from  six  to  seven  per  cent, 
in  raw  cofibe,  to  from  0,  to  1.12  per  cent  in  the  roasted, — or  to  be  idmost  entirdy 
destroyed ;  while  in  other  substances  the  sugar  is  more  generally  reduced,  by 
precisely  similar  treatment,  to  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  its  original  proportion. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  dissimilarity,  unless  a  portion  of  the  sugar  of  raw 
coffee  exists  in  a  state  of  conjugate  combination,  like  the  sugar  in  tannin,  amygdalin, 
salidn,  &c.  Our  attempts  to  isolate  such  a  conjugate  body,  however,  from  raw 
coffee*  have  not  yet  proved  successful,  and  its  existence  is  therefore  hypotheticaL 
We  succeeded,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ciystallizing  out  cane-sugar  from  an  infusion  of 
raw  coffee.  It  was  decided  by  proper  experiments  that  the  fermentation  of  sugar 
was  not  interfered  with  by  the  empyreumatic  products,  or  essential  oil  of  roasted 
coffee. 

The  sugar  was  determined  which  exists  in  the  roost  dissimilar  varieties  of  cofl^ 
the  wild  and  cultivated  beans,  the  beans  fh>m  Ceylon  and  the  West  Indies,  from 
Arabia,  and  the  Neilgheny  Hills.  Twelve  different  samples  were  examined,  each 
both  before  and  after  roasting. 

TABLE  IV. 

Sugar  fawnd  in  eoffu^  brfort  and  after  torr^fieation. 

Sugar  per  cent. 


1.  Plantation  Ceylon  ...  7.62 

2.  "  "       ...  7.48 

3.  **  "        ...  7.70 

4.  "  *•        ...  7.10 

6.  Native  C^lon 5.70 

6.  Java 6.73 

The  sugar  in  coffbe  appears  to  be  increased  by  cultivation, — ^the  proportion  in 
Native  Ceylon  behig  5.7  per  cent.,  and  in  Plantation  Ceylon  from  7.1  to  7.7  per  oent. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  dried  roots  ia  high  at  flrat^  and  oontiaiiM  aftar 
roasting  ftill  Teiy  notable. 


7.  Costa  Kica 

iaw. 
6.72 

fioasted 
0.49 

8.      •»       «    

6.87 

0.40 

9.  Jamaica  ......... 

, 7.78 

0.0 

10.  Mocha  

.......    7*40 

0.50 

11.       ««       

6.40 

0.0 

12.  Neilgheny 

6JI0 

OX) 

i 


t 
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TABLE  V. 
Sugar  in  chicory  and  other  iweet  rootty  btfore  and  q/ler  iorr^catknu 


Sngwperottit. 

^ ' » 

Raw.      Routed. 

Tarnips  80.48  9.65 

Beet  root  (red) 24.06  17.24 

Dandelioa  root  21.96  9.08 

Fannips 21.70  6.98 

Boaka  (a  coffee  sub- 
stitute)      —  5.82 


Sugar  per  cent. 

i "^ ^ 

Raw.      RoMted. 

Foreign  chicory 23.76       11.98 

Guernsey  chicory 30.49        15.96 

English  chicory 35.23        17.98 

*•  "  (Yorksh.)   32.06         9.86 

Mangold-wurzel    23.68         9.96 

Carrots  (ordinary)   ...    31.98       11.53 

It  thus  appears  that  roasted  chicory,  as  it  is  sold  for  mixing  with  coflfee,  retains 
firom  9.86  to  17.98  per  cent,  of  undecomposed  sugar.  In  none  of  the  other  sweet 
roots  which  are  occasionally  substituted  for  chicory,  such  as  mangold-wunsel,  beet^ 
turnip,  or  carrot,  does  the  proportion  of  sugar  retained  after  torrefaction  fall  under 
nine  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  parsnip,  in  which  the  sugar  falls  to  6.98  per 
cent.  The  coffee  substitute,  '*Bouka,''  falls  into  this  class,  and  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  true  coffee  with  a  torrefied  sweet  root 

The  last  group  is  composed  of  the  leguminous  and  certain  other  seeds,  with  the 
cereals.  The  sugar  was  determined  for  most  of  these  substances  in  the  roasted  form 
of  the  grain  only,  which  alone  affects  the  question  of  adulteration. 

TABLE  VL 
Sugar  in  varuntM  aeda,  before  and  after  tarr^fication* 

Sugar  per  cent.  Sugar  per  cent. 


1 ' 1 

Raw«      Roosted. 

Bread-raspings  —  1.78 

Lupin-seed —  0.74 

Brown  malt   8.48  -^ 

Black  malt —  1.66 


/  > 

Raw.      Roasted. 

Aooms 3.64  2.70 

Horse-beans —  1.62 

Peas  (grey) —  1.08 

Maize  —  0.82 

Bye-meal —  1.96 

In  the  roasted  seeds  enumerated,  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  sensible,  but  not 
■n£Bciently  considerable  to  give  the  means  of  distinguishing  leguminous  seeds  and 
cereals  from  ooflfee.  In  roasted  acorns,  the  sugar  rises  to  2.7  per  cent,  and  black 
malt,  it  will  be  observed,  stiU  retains  1.66  per  cent  of  fermentable  matter. 

The  fermentation  test,  on  the  other  hand,  is  adapted  to  detect  adulteration  by 
chicory  and  the  sweet  roots,  and  will,  we  believe,  from  its  certainty  and  facility  of 
application,  prove  eminently  useful  for  that  purpose. 

(7b  6e  continued.) 


ON  ERYTHBOPHLEUM  JUDICIALE  (THE  SASST  BABE  TBEE  OF 

CAPE  PALMAS.) 

BT  WILLIAM  PROCTBB,  JUN. 

The  first  paper  on  this  subject,  published  at  page  301,  voL  xxiii.  of  this  Journal,* 
was  necessarily  imperfect  in  its  botanical  relations,  owing  to  the  flowers  of  the  plant 
not  being  among  the  specimens  on  which  the  account  was  based,  the  tree  being  iii 
ftnit  at  the  time  they  were  collected.  Since  then  I  have  received  from  Dr.  McGill, 
through  ISoeeB  Sheppard,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  several  veiy  perfect  specimens  of  the 
Inflorescence  of  the  Sassy  bark  tree,  preserved  in  diluted  alcohol,  by  which  ita 
characters  have  been  studied,  and  are  presented  in  the  following  ess^: — 

After  a  careful  examination  of  accessible  works  on  the  botany  of  Western  Africa* 
no  further  accounts  of  the  Sassy  tree  or  allied  trees  have  been  found  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  flrst  essay.  Neither  Endlicher,  Lindley,  nor  Bon,  who  give  the 
generic  characters  of  Erythrophleum  (Afz.),  mention  any  species,  or  give  the 
specific  characters  of  any  of  themi 

The  red  water  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  flrst  noticed  by  Winterbottom  in  his  account 
of  that  colony  (vol.  L,  p.  129),  was  afterwards  noticed  by  Professor  Afzelius,  who 
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resided  seTeral  yean  in  that  region,  and  was  erected  into  a  new  genus  Erythrophleam* 
distinct  from  Inga.  to  whidi  genns  it  and  seyeral  allied  species  had  been  referred* 
Bobert  Brown,  in  nis  botanical  appendix  to  Tnckey's  Narratiye  of  an  Expedition  to 
OoBgo,  pw  467,  states  that  *<the  ordeal  tree  notiioed  in  Professor  Smith's  jonmal 
under  the  name  of  cassa,  and  in  Captain  Tnck^s  narrative  erroneously  called  a 
•pecieB  of  txsaia,  if  not  absolutely  the  same  plant  as  the  red  water  iree  of  Siena 
I^one,  and  as  it  hi  said  of  the  Gold  Coast,  belongs  at  least  to  the  same  genus.**  Mr. 
Brown  further  states,  in  speaking  of  the  leguminous  plants  of  the  Congo  expedition, 
*  Of  the  second  order  Csesalpinese,  the  collection  contains  nineteen  species,  among 
which  are  four  unpubHsfaed  genera.  One  of  these  is  Erythrophleum  of  AfzeUus»  the 
reef  water  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  another  species  of  which  genus  is  the  ordeal  plant  or 
eana  of  the  natives  of  Congo." 

In  subsequently  describing  the  plants  collected  by  Denham  and  Clapperton  (see 
Brown's  appendix  to  D.  and  C's  trarels,  p.  SS4),  Mr.  Brown  obsexres  that  several 
legnminons  pbats  have  been  discovered  in  Western  Africa  with  the  club-shaped 
spike,  which  have  characters  fiilly  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  Inga,  to 
"iniidi  they  had  hitherto  been  referred.  These  plants  have  been  daased  together, 
the  type  of  the  tribe  being  the  genus  Parkia,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiftil 
of  equinoctial  Africa,  so  named  by  Mr,  Brown  **  as  a  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  the 
celebrated  trayeUer."  Mr.  Brown  frirflier  says,  ^  I  liaye  formerly  endearoured  to 
distinguish  mimosese  from  csnalpinece,  by  the  ralvular  sBstivation  of  its  floral 
envelopes,  and  by  the  hypoginous  insertion  of  its  stamens.  Instances  of  perigynoos 
insertion  of  stamens  have  since  been  noticed  by  MM.  Eunth  and  Auguste  St. 
Hilaire." 

**  Erythrophlewn,  another  genus  indigenous  to  equinoctial  Africa,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  had  occasion  to  notice  (vid.  ante),  and  there  referred  to  csesalpinese,  more 
properly  belongs  tp  mimosese,  although  its  siamenM  are  perigymnts.  In  this  genus, 
both  calyx  and  corolla  are  perfectly  regular,  and  theur  SMtiyation,  if  not  strictly 
fulvular,  is  at  least  manifestly  imbricate,  though  the  flower  buds  are  neither  acute 
Mr  angular.  In  Erythrophleum  and  Parku,  therefore,  exceptions  to  all  the 
assumed  diaracters  of  mimoses  are  found,  and  there  is  some  approach  in  both 
genera  to  caesalpinee." 

A  carefhl  study  of  the  specimens  from  Cape  Palmas,  in  view  of  the  facts  contained 
in.  the  aboye  quotations,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Sassy  bark  tree  is  not  only 
an  Erythrophleum,  as  sui^^oaed  in  my  former  essay,  but  closely  resembles  the  red 
water  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  aa  su|^sed  by  R.  Brown  in  reference  to  the  ordeal  plant 
'of  Conga  The  reasons  Ifor  this  belief  in  the  absence  of  the  specific  characters  of 
the  Siem  Leone  tree,  are^  the  proximity  of  Cape  Palmas  to  the  lattar  colony,  the 
similar  application  of  its  bark  as  an  ordeal,  and  its  strong  ocdouring  power  when 
infhsed  in  water,  which  property  has  given  name  to  the  SieiTa  Leone  plant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  alternate  position  of  the  folioles  of  the  Sassy  tree,  whilst  those  of 
the  red  water  tree  are  opposite,  render  their  identity  at  least  doubtful. 

As  no  specific  name  nas  been  given  to  the  red  water  tree — and  as  the  Sassy  bark 
tree  may  be  identical,  I  have  called  it  Erythrophleum  judiciaU,  in  reference  to  its 
use  by  the  natives. 

ERTTHBOPHLEtTK,  4^2.— -Katuxal  Order,  Eabacba  ;  sub  order,  Mmossx ;  and 
tribe,  Parkibjb,  of  Lindley. 

Generic  characters, — Flowers^  hermaphrodite,  regular.  Oi/yjr,  flye-Umbed,  sub- 
imbricated.  CoroUOf  five  petals.  StametUy  perigynous.  Legume^  compressed,  hi- 
yalyed,  and  many  seeded.  (Endlicher,  G^  Plant,  p.  1823.)  They  are  tall  trofdcal 
African  trees,  witb  bi-pinnate  leaves,  opposite  folioles,  flowering  in  terminal  and 
lateral  racemes. 

Ery^rojMemn  judkiah  is  a  large  tree  with  numerous  spreading  branches,  the 
latter  covered  with  a  smooth  bark,  greyish  coloured  extemftUy,  whilst  on  the  trunk 
and  larger  branches  the  bark  !s  rough,  corrugated  and  fissured,  and  has  a  ferruginous 
Ted  colour,  with  light  coloured  excrescences.  The  leavee  are  bi-pinnated:  the 
pinnss  are  articulated  oppositely  on  the  general  petiole,  and  yaiy  from  tiiree  to  siz 
or  seven  pdrs,  according  as  they  are  taken  from  near  the  flowering  terminus  of  a 
branch,  or  below.  The  terminal  pinnie  are  longer,  and  the  folioles  luger  than  those 
near  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  leajlett  are  sub-petlolate,  obliquely  ovate  and 
acuminate,  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  alternate  or  in  pairs  nomy  opposite, 

*  £nm  the  red  colour  cf  the  bark. 
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smooth,  entire,  coriaceoas,  and  varying  from  three  to  fire  or  six  on  a  tide.  The 
hark  of  the  twigs  and  younger  hranches  is  covered  with  light  coloured  dots,  which 
extend  to  the  Imses  of  the  peduncles  and  petioles.  Inflorescence, — The  Sassy  tree 
flowers  in  compound  spike-like  racemes ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  terminal  buds,  often 
thirty  or  forty,  develop  as  flower  buds,  each  producing  a  raceme,  so  as  to  form 
large  panicles.  The  spikes  or  racemes  which  are  articulated  with  the  branched 
flower- stems,  vary  in  length  from  three  to  six  inches,  and  when  the  flowers  are  fiilly 
expanded,  are  m)m  six  to  eight  lines  in  diameter.  The  peduncles  are  cylindricu 
and  fluted,  and  the  flowers  are  arranged  around  them  on  short  pedicels,  about  half  a 
line  to  a  line  in  length,  varying  from  100  to  400  in  number.  Their  close  arrange* 
ment,  short  pedic<&  and  exsert  stamens,  give  them  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the 
catkins  of  some  amentaceae.  The  florets  expand  nearly  equaUy,  which  gives  to  the 
inflorescence  of  the  sassy  a  graceflil  and  plume-like  aspect.  Flowers. — Ckihx 
reffular,  cup-shaped,  flv^-deft,  tomentose  externally.  (See  Fig.  1,  a  6.)  Corouoj 
Tuvate  in  expanding,  petals  five,  oblong  obovate,  very  tomentose  exteriorly^ 
alternate  with  the  limbs  of  the  calyx,  (a  c.)  Stamens  ten,  perigynous,  exsert> 
inserted  on  either  side  of  the  petals  (c),  filaments  cylindrical,  smooth,  twice  the 
length  of  the  petals,  anthers  ovoid,  two-lobed,  yellow,  and  dehisce  longitudinally. 
At  the  base  of  the  petals  and  surrounding  the  pistil  are  five  glands  (b)  about  the 
size  of  the  anthers.  PisiiL — The  pistil  projects  beyond  the  coroUa  (a  J),  is  as  long 
as  the  stamens,  and  consists  of  an  elongated  very  tomentose  ovary,  the  wooliy 
covering  of  which  increases  its  diameter  one  half;  and  a  stigma  sessUe,  conica^ 
smooth,  about  one-sixth  as  long  as  the  ovary,  and  furnished  at  top  with  a  round 
foramen.  When  sliced  longitudinally  the  ovules  are  visible.  (<f.)  Legumes  from  two 
to  four  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide,  violin  shaped,  chestnut  oolouredy 
coriaceous,  compressed^  obtuse  at  both  ends  when  fuUv  developed,  bivalved,  two  to 
five-seeded,  and  dehisce  by  the  dorsal  suture.  Seeds  have  an  oblong  oval  flattened 
shape,  are  black,  and  covered  with  a  very  gummy  transparent  substance,  analogous 
to  cerasin.  The  episperm  is  hard  and  homy,  enclosing  a  tough,  hard,  light  grey 
albumen,  nearly  surrounding  the  cotyledons,  which  are  compressed,  indurated,  and 
of  a  yellowish-green  colour. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  species  Erythrophleum  is  the  sparsity  of  fruit 
compared  with  the  abundance  of  inflorescence,  as  may  be  observed  by  comparing 
figures  1  and  2.  The  former  represents  but  one  branch  of  a  terminal  panicle  (^ 
flowers  ;  the  latter,  all  the  fruit  of  the  whole  panicle  that  reached  maturity.  This 
habit  is  quite  common,  however,  as  noticed  in  the  horse-chestnut,  and  other 
American  trees.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  reference  to  the  estivation  of 
Erythrophleum  and  Farkia,  is  true  of  this  species ;  on  a  few  of  the  spikes  the 
terminal  flowers  had  not  expanded,  others  but  partially  so,  with  the  stignaa 
protruding,  in  which  the  valvate  relationship  of  the  petals  was  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  chemical  researches  relative  to  the  active  principle  of  the  bark  have  not  been 
resumed  at  this  time,  but  may  be  continued  on  another  occasion.  In  illustration  of 
the  singular  use  to  which  sassy  bark  is  put  by  the  natives,  the  following  quotation 
fh>m  Winterbottom's  Sierra  Leone  (page  129,  voL  i.)  may  prove  interesting : — 

"  Upon  the  Gold  Coast,  the  ordesd  consists  in  chewing  the  bark,  with  the  prayor 
that  it  may  cause  his  [the  accused]  death,  if  he  be  not  innocent  la  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sierra  Leone,  the  most  usual  mode  of  trial  resembles  that  by  bitter  water, 
formerly  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  is  called  red  water  by  the  AfHcans. 

'<The  red  water  is  prepared  by  infusing  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called  by  the  Bulloms, 
kwon,  by  the  Tlmmanees,  oAioon,  and  by  the  Soosoos,  mi&e,  in  water,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  powerfully  emetic  and  sometimes  purgative  quality.  In  some  instances 
it  has  proved  immediately  fatal,  which  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  occasionaUy  some 
other  addition  must  be  made  to  it,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  delicate  are  more 
liable  to  be  thus  violently  affected  by  it  than  the  robust.  To  prevent,  however,  any 
suspicion  of  improper  conduct,  the  red  water  is  always  administered  in  the  moat 
public  numner  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  concourse  of  people^  who» 
upon  these  solemn  occasions,  never  fail  to  assemble  firom  all  quarters,  particularly 
the  women,  to  whom  it  afibrds  as  good  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  finery  aotd 
taste  in  dres^  as  a  country  wake  in  ]E!ngland  does  to  the  neighbouring  femalet. 
The  accused  is  placed  on  a  kind  of  stool  three  feet  high,  one  hand  being  hdd  ap^ 
and  the  other  on  his  thigh,  and  beneath  the  seat  are  spread  a  number  of  fre& 
plantain-leaves.    A  circle  of  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  is  formed  around 
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.the  prisoner,  and  no  one  is  admitted  within  it  but  the  person  who  prepares  the  red 
water.    The  bark  is  pablidj  exposed,  to  show  that  it  is  genuine.    The  operator 
first  washes  his  own  hands,  and  then  the  bark,  as  well  as  the  mortar  and  pestle  with 
which  it  is  to  be  powdered,  to  prore  that  nothing  improper  is  concealed  therein. 
When  powdered,  a  calabash  fall  is  mixed  in  a  large  brass-panful  of  water,  and  is 
atirred  quickly  with  a  kind  of  whisk,  until  covered  with  a  froth  like  a  lather  of 
aoap.    A  variety  of  ceremonies  and  prayers  are  performed  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
accused  is  repeatedly  and  solemnly  desired  to  confess  the  crime  with  which  he  has  be^ 
eharged.    A  little  before  he  begins  to  drink  the  infusion,  he  is  obliged  to  wash  his 
mouth  and  spit  the  water  out,  to  show  that  he  has  nothing  concealed  in  it ;  a  little 
rice  or  piece  of  kola  is  then  given  him  to  eat,  being  the  only  substance  he  is  allowed 
to  take  for  twelve  hours  previous  to  the  trial ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  obtaining 
anything  else,  he  is  narrowly  watched  by  a  number  of  people,  who  are  responsible 
for  his  conduct    After  having  repeated  a  prayer  dictated  to  him,  which  contains  an 
imprecation  upon  himself  if  he  be  guilty,  the  red  water  is  administered  to  him  in 
A  calabash  capable  of  holding  about  half  a  pint,  which  he  empties  eight,  ten,  or  a 
dozen  times  successively  as  quick  as  it  can  be  filled.    It  probably  now  begins  to 
exert  its  emetic  powers,  but  he  must,  notwithstanding,  persist  in-drinking,  until  the 
rice  or  kola  be  brought  up,  which  is  easily  seen  upon  the  plantain-leaves  spread 
below.    Should  vomiting  not  be  caused,  and  the  medicine  produce  purgative  effects, 
the  person  is  condemned  immediately  ;  or  if  it  be  suspected  that  the  whole  of  what 
he  has  eaten  is  not  brought  up,  he  is  permitted  to  retire,  but  with  this  reserve,  that 
if  the  medicine  produce  no  effect  on  his  bowels  until  next  day  at  the  same  hour,  he 
is  then  and  not  before  pronounced  innocent,  otherwise  he  is  pronounced  guilty. 
When  the  red  water  proves  purgative,  it  is  termed  *  spoiling  the  red  water.'    The 
utmost  quantity  which  may  be  swallowed  is  sixteen  calabashfuls  ;  if  these  have  not 
the  desired  effect,  the  prisoner  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  more.    When  neither 
vomiting  nor  purging  are  produced,  the  red  water  causes  vio||ent  pains  in  the  bowels, 
which  are  considered  as  marks  of  guilt.    In  such  cases  they  endeavour  to  recover 
the  patient  by  exciting  vomiting,  and  to  sheathe  the  acrimony  of  the  red  water  they 
irive  him  raw  eggs  to  swallow.    In  some  instances  the  person  has  died  after 
drinking  the  fourth  calabash. 

"  When  the  accused  is  permitted  to  leave  the  tripod  upon  which  he  is  seated,  he 
is  ordered  to  move  his  arms  and  legs  to  show  that  he  has  not  lost  the  use  of  them. 
When  he  dies  upon  the  spot,  which  frequently  happens,  or  when  the  red  water  is 
spaded,  and  the  party  is  too  old  to  sell,  one  of  his  family,  unless  he  can  redeem 
himself  with  a  slave,  is  taken  and  sold." — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
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The  first  step  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  to  put  oneself  into  contact  with  nature 
to  seek  facts.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  labours  of  Sharpe  (the  late  President  of 
the  Geological  Society,  who,  to  the  loss  of  science  and  the  sorrow  of  all  who  knew 
him,  has  so  suddenly  been  taken  away  from  us),  Sorby,  and  others  have  furnished  us 
with  a  body  of  evidence  which  reveals  to  us  certain  important  physical  phenomena, 
associated  with  the  appearance  of  slaty  cleavage,  if  they  have  not  produced  it ;  the 
nature  of  this  evidence  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Fossil  shells  are  found  in  these  slate-rocks.  I  have  here  several  specimens  of 
such  shells,  occupying  various  positions  with  regard  to  the  cleavage  planes.  They 
are  squeezed,  distortml,  and  crushed.  In  some  cases  a  flattening  of  the  convex  shdtL 
occurs,  in  others  the  valves  are  pressed  by  a  force  which  acted  in  the  plane  of  their 
junctton,  but  in  all  cases  the  distortion  is  such  as  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
rock  which  contains  these  shells  has  been  subjected  to  enormoas  pressure  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage ;  the  shells  are  all  flattened  and 
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■presd  ont  upon  thew  pbuiei.    I  bold  in  toj  fatmd  a  tbMil  trikbUs  of  oenMl 

propQrtioiu.     Here  it  *.  teriea  of  fosrils  of  tbo  same  CTe«tnre(  which  hftre  »gflb»d 
diitoitiaii.    Some  hare  l&in  acioii,  same  along,  and  some  obliqae  to  (be  deavige  oC 
the  aUt«  in  wiiich  thej  ixe  found  ;  in  all  cues  the  natnre  of  the  distortion  ii  nch 
u  leqnired  for  itt  prodnction  a  cocdpreuing  fbrce  acting;  at  right  anglea  to  the 
fhoei  of  cleftTs^    As  the  creattnet  la^  in  the  mod  in  the  maimer  indicated,  tfae 
jawsof  agigMi^Tice  appor  to  hare  closed  upon  them,  and  squeezed  them  into  the 
■h»pe  Ton  aee.    A*  ftirtner  evidence  of  the  ezertioa  of  pretmiTe,  let  me  inMidBce  to 
Toor  notice  a  cue  of  contortiaD  which  haa  been  adanced  \>j  BCr.  Sorbf.    The 
bedfing  of  tlie  rock  ihown  in  thia  Sgnre  waa 
once  horizontal ;  at  A  ire  hare  a  deep  layer  of  ( 
mud-  and  at  m  n  a  layer  of  comparatiTelj'  im- 
jieldine  gritty  material ;  below  that  ag^,  at 
B.  we  lUTe  another  layer  of  the  fine  mnd  of 
wnich  BlatM  are  formed.    This  mus  cleave* 
along  the  shading  lines  of  the  diagram  :  bnt 
look  at  the  shape  of  the  intermediate  bed ;  it  is 
contorted  into   a  terpentine   form,   and  leads 
Irresistibly  to  the  condniion  tbat  the  mass  has 
been  pressed  together  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
planes  of  cleavage.    This  action  can  be  experi- 
mentally imitat^  and  I  have  here  a  piece  of 
day  in  which  this  is  done,  and  the  same  remit 
pTodneed  on  a  small  scale.    lie  amonnt  of 
compression,  indeed,  might  be  roughly  eitimated 
by  supposing  this  contorted   bed  n  a  to  be 
stretched  ont,  its  length  measured  and  compared 
with  the  distance  e  d;  mre  find  in  this  way  that 
the  yielding  of  the  mass  has  been  con«iderable. 
Zjet  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  another 
proof  of  presiure  ;  yoo  see  the  varying  colours 
which  indicate  the  bedding  on  this  maas  of 
ilate.    Tlie  dark  portion,  as  I  have  stated,  is 
gritty,  and  composed  of  comparatively  coane 
parades,  which,  owing  to  their  aire,  shape,  and 
gravity,  sink  first,  and  conatitnte  the  Iwttom  of  " 
each  layer.    Gradually,  tnra  bottom  to  top  the 
coaneoesi   dimiaighes,    and    near   the    upper 
surface  of  each  layer  we  have  a  mass  of  com- 
paratiTelj Sne  clean  mud.    ^metimea  this  fine 
mud  forms  distinct  layers  in  a  mass  irf  slate- 
rock,  and  it  is  tlie  mud  thus  ccnaolidated  from 
whidi  are  derived  the  German  razor-etonea,  so 

mncb  prized  for  tlie  ihaircning  of  surgical  iostrnmenta.  I  have  here  an  example  of 
■uch  a  stone.  When  a  bed  U  thin,  the  clean  white  mud  is  permitted  to  reat,  as  in 
this  case,  upon  a  stab  of  the  coarser  slate  in  contact  with  it.  When  the  bed  is  thick. 
It  la  cut  into  slices  which  are  cemented  to  pieces  of  ordinary  alate,  and  thus  rendered 
stronger.  The  mud  tlius  deposittd  sometimes  in  Uyers  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
often  rolled  up  into  nodular  masses,  carried  forward,  and  depoaitcd  by  the  rivers 
from  which  the  slate-mud  has  subsided.  Here,  indeed,  are  aneh  nodules  enclosed  in 
sandatone.  Everybody  who  has  ciphered  npon  a  school-alate  must  remember  the 
wliitish- green  spots  which  sometlmei  dotted  the  surface  of  the  slate  ;  he  will 
remember  how  his  slate-pencil  uauallj  alid  over  such  apots  as  if  they  were  greasy  ; 
now  these  spots  are  composed  of  the  finer  mud,  and  they  could  not,  on  account  of 
their  flneneas,  bite  the  pencil  tike  the  anrrounding  gritty  portions  of  the  slate.  Here 
is  a  beautiful  eiample  of  the  spots  :  you  obserw  them  on  the  cleavage  surface  in 
Ocoad  patches  ;  but  if  this  mass  bos  been  compressed  at  right  angle*  to  the  planes  ot 
deavage,  ought  we  to  expect  the  same  marks  when  we  look  at  the  edge  of  Oie  alab  P 
The  nodnlea  will  be  flattened  by  such  pressure,  and  we  ought  to  see  evidence  of  thia 
Battening  when  we  turn  the  slate  edgeways.  Here  it  is.  The  section  of  a  nodnle  is 
a  sharp  elntse  with  its  miyor  axis  parallel  to  the  cleavage.  There  are  other 
examples  of  the  tame  nUare  ob  the  table ;  I  havCmade  excnrsioni  to  the  qoanies 
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of  Walea  and  Camberland,  and  to  many  of  the  slate-yards  of  London,  Imt  the  same 
fact  inTariablj  appears,  and  thus  we  elerate  a  connnoli  experience  of  oor  boyhood 
into  evidence  of  the  highest  significance  as  regards  one  of  the  most  important 
proUems  of  geology.  In  examining  the  magnetism  of  these  slates,  I  was  led  ta 
mfer  that  &ese  spots  wonld  contain  a  less  amount  of  iron  than  the  smroundii^ 
dark  slate.  The  analysis  was  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Hambly,  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Perc^  at  the  School  of  Mines.  The  result  which  is  stated  in  this  table  jnsnflca  llie 
ooBciQsion  to  which  I  hare  referred. 

▲NAIiTSIS  OF  SLATE. 


Purple  Slate,  two  analyses, 

1.  Feroentage  of  iron 5.85 

2.  •«  "      6.13 

Mean...  5.99 


Grtenith  Slate. 

L  Percentage  of  icon S.24 

2.  *•  «      3.12 

Mean...  3.18 


The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  dark  aUte  immediately  adjacent  to  the  greenish  spot  ia» 
aoooiding  to  these  analyses,  nearly  double  the  quantity  contained  in  the  spot 
itself    This  is  about  the  proportion  which  the  magnetic  experiments  suggested. 

Let  me  now  remind  you  that  the  facts  which  I  have  brought  before  you  are 
typical  facts — each  is  the  representatiye  of  a  class.  We  have  seen  shells  crushed ; 
the  unhappy  tiilobites  squeezed*  beds  contorted,  nodules  of  greenish  marl  flattened ; 
and  all  these  sources  of  independent  testimony  point  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion, 
namely,  that  slate-rodcs  have  been  subjected  to  .enormous  pressure  in  a  directioa  at 
light  angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage.* 

In  reference  to  l£r.  Sorby's  contorted  bed,  I  have  said  that  by  supposing  it  to  be 
stretdied  out  and  its  length  measured,  it  would  give  us  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
yielding  of  the  mass  aboYO  and  below  the  bed.  Such  a  measurement,  howcTer, 
would  not  quite  give  the  amount  of  yielding  ;  and  here  I  ^rould  beg  your  attention 
to  a  point,  the  significance  of  which  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  hitherto  escaped 
attention.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  specimen  of  slate  with  its  bedding  marked  upon  it ; 
the  lower  portions  of  each  bed  are  composed  of  a  comparatively  coarse  gritty 
material,  something  like  what  you  may  suppose  this  contorted  bed  to  be  composed 
of.  WeU,  I  find  that  the  cleavage  takes  a  bend  in  crossing  these  gritty  portions;, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  these  portions  is  to  cleave  more  at  right  angles  to  the 
bedding.  Look  to  this  diagram :  when  the  forces  commenced  to  act,  this  intermediate 
bed,  whidi  though  comparatively  unyielding  is  not  entirely  so,  suffered  longitudinal 
pressure ;  as  it  bent,  tl^  pressure  became  gradually  more  lateral,  and  the  directicoi 
of  its  cleavage  is  exactly  such  as  you  would  infer  from  a  force  of  this  kind — it  is 
neither  quite  across  the  bed,  nor  yet  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cleavage  of  the 
slate  above  and  below  it,  but  interme^te  between  both.  Supposing  the  cleavage  to 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure;,  this  is  the  direction  which  it  ought  to  take  across 
these  more  unyielding  strata^ 

Thus  we  have  established  the  concurrence  of  the  phenomena  of  cleavage  and 
pressure->that  they  accompany  each  other;  but  the  question  still  remains.  Is  this 
pressure  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  cleavage  ?  A  single  geologist,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  answers  boldly  in  the  affirmative.  This  geologist  is  Sorby,  who  has 
attacked  the  question  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  physical  investigator.  Ton  remember 
the  cleavage  of  the  flags  of  Halifax  and  Over  Darwin,  which  is  caused  by  the  interpo. 
aition  of  plates  of  mica  between  the  layers.  Mr.  Sorby  examines  the  structure  of 
slate-rock,  and  finds  plates  of  mica  to  be  a  constituent.  He  asks  himself,  what  will 
be  the  efiect  of  pressure  upon  a  mass  containing  such  plates  confusedly  mixed  up 
in  it?  It  will  1^  he  argues,  and  he  argues  rightly,  to  place  the  phites  with  their 
flat  surfaces  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is 
exerted.  He  takes  scales  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  mixes  them  with  a  fine  powder,  and 
on  squeezing  the  mass  finds  that  the  tendency  of  the  scales  is  to  set  themselves  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure.  Now  the  planes  in  which  these  phites  arrange 
themselves  will,  he  contends,  be  those  along  which  the  mass  cleaves. 

*  While  to  my  mind  the  evidence  in  proof  of  pressare  seems  perfectly  irresistible,  I  bv  no 
means  assert  that  the  manner  in  which  1  have  stated  it  is  incapable  of  modification.  ^  All  that  I 
deem  important  is  the  fact  that  pressure  has  been  exerted  ;  and  provided  this  remain  flrmj  the 
late  of  any  minor  portion  of  tiiie. evidence  by  which  it  is  here  established  ia  of  comparatively 
little  moment 
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I  ooold  show  you  by  tests  of  a  totally  different  character  from  those  applied  by 
Mr.  Sorby,  how  true  his  condusion  is,  that  the  effect  of  pressure  on  elongated  par* 
tiolea  or  plates  will  be  such  as  he  describes  it.  Nevertheless,  while  knowing  this 
£sct,  and  admiring  the  ability  with  which  Mr.  Sorby  has  treated  this  question,  I 
cannot  accept  his  explanation  of  slate-cleavage..  I  believe  that  even  if  these  plates 
of  mica  were  wholly  absent,  the  cleavage  of  slate-rocks  would  be  much  the  same  as  it 
is  at  present. 

I  ¥rill  not  dwell  here  upon  minor  facts— I  will  not  urge  that  the  perfection  of  the 
dearage  bears  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  mica  present —but  I  will  come  at  once 
to  a  case  which,  to  my  mind,  completely  upsets  the  notion  that  such  pUtes  are  a 
necessary  element  in  the  production  of  cleavage. 

Here  is  a  mass  of  puie  white  wax:  there  are  no  mica  particles  here;  there  are  no 
scales  of  iron,  or  anything  analogous  mixed  up  with  the  mass.  Here  is  the  self-same 
substance  submitted  to  pressure.  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  eminent  geolo- 
gists whom  I  see  before  me  to  the  structure  of  this  mass.  No  slate  ever  exhibited  so 
dean  a  deavage;  it  splits  into  laminae  of  surpassing  tenuity,  and  proves  at  a  single 
stroke  that  pressure  is  sufficient  to  produce  cleavage,  and  thnt  this  deavage  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  intermixed  plates  of  mica  assumed  in  Mr.  Sorby's  theory.  I  hare 
purposely  mixed  this  wax  with  elongated  particles,  and  am  unable  to  say  at  the 

f resent  moment  that  the  cleavage  is  sensibly  affected  by  their  presence — if  anything, 
should  say  they  rather  impair  its  fineness  and  clearness  than  promote  it. 

The  finer  the  slate  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  resemblance  of  its  cleavage  to  that 
of  the  wax.  Compare  the  surface  of  the  wax  with  the  surface  of  this  slate  from  Bor- 
dale  in  Cumberland.  You  have  precisely  the  same  features  in  both :  you  see  flakes 
clinging  to  the  surfaces  of  each,  which  have  been  partially  torn  away  by  the  cleavage 
of  the  mass:  I  entertain  the  conviction  that  if  any  close  observer  compares  these  two 
effbcts,  he  will  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  product  of  a  common  cause.* 

But  yon  will  ask  me  how,  according  to  my  view,  does  pressure  produce  this 
remarkable  result    This  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

Nature  is  everywhere  imperfect  I  Tlie  eye  is  not  perfectly  achromatic,  the  colours  of 
the  rose  and  tulip  are  not  pure  colours,  and  the  freshest  air  of  our  hills  has  a  bit  of 

goison  in  it.  In  like  manner,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  body  of  perfectly 
omogeneous  structure.  I  break  this  clay  which  seems  so  intimately  mixed,  and 
find  OiBt  the  fnusture  presents  to  my  eyes  innumerable  surfaces  along  whidi  it  has 
giren  way,  and  it  has  yielded  along  these  surfaces  because  in  them  the  cohesion  of 
the  mass  is  less  than  elsewhere.  I  break  this  marble,  and  even  this  wax,  and 
observe  the  same  result:  look  at  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  dried  pond;  look  to 
some  of  the  ungravelled  walks  in  Kensington  Gardens  on  drying  after  rain — they  are 
cracked  and  split,  and  other  drcumstances  being  equal,  they  crack  and  split  where 
the  cohesion  of  the  mass  is  least.  Take  then  a  mass  of  partially  consolidated  mud. 
Assuredly  such  a  mass  is  divide<i  and  subdivided  by  surfaces  along  which  the  cohe- 
sion is  comparatively  small.  Penetrate  tiie  mass,  and  you  will  see  it  composed  of 
numberless  irregular  nodules  bounded  by  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion.  Figure  to 
your  mind's  eye  such  a  mass  subjected  to  pressure— the  mass  yields  and  spr<»ds  out 
in  the  direction  of  least  resistance;!  the  little  nodules  become  converted  into  lamins, 
separated  firom  each  other  by  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion,  and  the  infallible  result  will 
be  that  such  a  mass  will  cleave  at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  is 
exerted. 

Further,  a  mass  of  dried  mud  is  full  of  cavities  and  fissures.  If  you  break  dried 
pipeclay  you  see  them  in  great  numbers,  and  there  are  multitudes  of  them  so  small 
that  you  cannot  see  them.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  glass  in  which  a  bubble  was 
enclosed;  by  the  compression  of  the  glass  the  bubble  is  flattened,  and  the  sides  oi 
the  bubble  approach  each  other  so  dosdy  as  to  exhibit  the  colours  of  thin  plates. 
A  simihur  flattening  of  the  cavities  must  take  place  in  squeezed  mud,  and  this  must 
materially  facilitate  the  cleavage  of  the  mass  in  the  direction  already  indicated. 

*  I  have  nsoally  softened  the  wax  by  warming  it,  kneading  it  with  the  fingers,  and  pressed 
it  between  thick  plates  of  glass  previously  wetted.  At  the  ordinary  summer  temperatare  the 
wax  Is  soft,  and  tears  rather  than  cleaves  ;  on  this  account  I  cool  my  compressed  specimens 
in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  and  when  thus  cooled  they  split  bc»ntifolly. 

f  ^  It  is  scarcely  neoessair  to  say  that  if  the  mass  were  sqoeezed  equally  in  all  directioDS  no 
laxninatad  structure  could  be  produced ;  it  must  have  room  to  yield  in  a  lateral  direction. 
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Although  the  time  at  my  dispoial  haa  not  permitted  me  to  dereiop  this  thought 
aa  far  as  X  could  wish,  yet  for  the  hist  twelve  months  the  subject  has  presented  itself 
to  me  almost  daily  under  one  aspect  or  another.  1  have  never  eaten  a  biscuit  during 
tills  period  in  which  an  intellectual  joy  has  not  been  superadded  to  the  more  sensual 
pleasure,  for  1  have  remarked  in  ail.  such  cases  cleavage  developed  in  the  mass  by 
the  rolling'pin  of  the  pastrycook  or  confectioner.  I  have  only  to  break  these  cakes, 
and  to  look  at  the  fracture,  to  see  the  laminated  structure  of  the  mass;  nay,  I  have 
the  means  of  pushing  the  analogy  farther.  I  have  here  some  slate  which  was  sub- 
jected to  a  high  temperature  during  the  conflagration  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  pre- 
mises. I  invite  you  to  compare  this  structure  with  that  of  a  biscuit;  air  or  vapour 
within  the  mass  has  caused  it  to  swell,  and  the  mechanical  structure  it  reveals  is 
precisely  that  of  a  biscuit.  I  have  gone  a  little  into  the  mysteries  of  bidding  while 
conducting  my  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  have  received  much  instruction  from  a 
lady  friend  in  the  manufacture  of  puff-paste.  Here  is  some  such  paste  baked  in  this 
house  under  my  own  superintendence.  The  cleavage  of  our  hills  is  accidental 
cleavage,  but  this  is  cleavage  with  intention.  The  volition  of  the  pastrycook  has 
entered  into  the  formation  of  the  mass,  and  it  has  been  his  aim  to  preserve  a  series 
of  surfaces  of  structural  weakness,  along  which  the  dough  divides  into  layers.  Puff- 
paste  must  not  be  handled  too  much,  for  then  the  continuity  of  the  surfaces  is 
broken;  it  ought  to  be  rolled  on  a  cold  slab,  to  prevent  the  butter  from  melting,  and 
diflfusing  itself  through  the  mass,  thus  rendering  it  more  homogeneous  and  less 
liable  to  split.  This  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  puff-paste  ;  it  is  a  grossly- 
exaggerated  case  of  slaty  cleavage. 

As  time  passed  on  cases  multiplied,  illustrating  the  influence  of  pressure  in  pro- 
ducing lamination.  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  informs  me  that  he  once  wished  to 
obtain  white-lead  in  a  flne  granular  state,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  first  compressed 
the  mass :  the  mould  was  conical,  and  permitted  the  mass  to  spread  a  little  laterally 
under  the  pressure.  The  lamination  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  slate,  and  quite 
defeated  him  in  his  effort  to  obtain  a  granular  powder.  Mr.  Brodie^  as  you  are 
aware,  has  recently  discovered  a  new  Idnd  of  graphite:  here  is  the  substance  in 
powder,  of  exquidte  fineness.  This  powder  has  the  peculiarity  of  clinging  together  in 
little  confederacies ;  it  cannot  be  shaken  asunder  like  lycopodium;  and  when  the  mass 
is  squeezed  these  groups  of  particles  flatten,  and  a  perfect  deavage  is  produced.  Mr. 
Brodie  himself  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  specimens  for  this  evening's 
lecture.  I  will  cleave  them  before  you :  you  see  they  split  up  into  plates  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  was  exerted.  This  testimony  is  aU 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  facts  were  obtained  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
question  of  cleavage. 

I  have  here  a  mass  of  that  singular  substance  Boghead  cannel.*  This  was  once  a 
mass  of  mud,  more  or  less  resembling  this  one,  which  I  have  obtained  from  a  bog  in 
Lancashire.  I  feel  some  hesitation  in  bringing  this  substance  before  you,  for,  as  in 
other  cases,  so  in  regard  to  Boghead  cannel,  science — ^not  science,  let  me  not  libel 
it,  but  the  quibbling,  litigious,  money-loving  portion  of  human  nature  speaking 
through  the  mask  of  science — has  so  contrived  to  split  hairs  as  to  render  the 
qualities  of  the  substance  somewhat  mythical.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
showing  you  how  it  deaves,  and  with  expressing  my  conviction  that  pressure  had  a 
great  share  in  the  production  of  this  cleavage. 

The  principle  which  I  have  enunciated  is  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  trivial;  never- 
theless, it  embraces  not  only  t*lie  cases  1  have  mentioned,  but,  if  time  permitted,  I 
think  I  could  show  you  that  it  takes  a  much  wider  range.  When  iron  is  taken 
from  the  puddling  furnace  it  is  a  more  or  less  spongy  mass;  it  is  at  a  welding  heat, 
and  at  this  temperature  is  submitted  to  the  process  of  rolling:  bright  smooth  bars 
such  as  this  are  the  result  of  this  rolling.  But  I  have  said  that  the  mass  is  more  or 
less  spongy  or  nodular,  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  heat,  these  nodules  do  not 
perfectly  incorporate  with  their  neighbours:  what  then?  You  would  say  that  the 
process  of  rolling  must  draw  the  nodules  into  fibres— it  does  so;  and  here  is  a  mass 
acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  this  fibrous 
structure.  The  experiment  was  made  by  my  friend  Dr.  Percy,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  cleavage. 

Here  are  other  cases  of  fibrous  iron.    This  fibrous  structure  is  the  result  of 

*  For  which  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gtoige  Edmondsoo. 
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mecbamcal  treatment.  Break  a  mass  of  ordinary  iron  and  yen  hare  a  granular 
fracture;  beat  the  mast,  jou  elongate  these  granules,  and  finally  render  the  mass 
fibrous.  Here  are  pieces  of  rails  along  which  the  w heds  of  locomotiTes  ha^  elided ;« 
the  grannies  hare  yielded  and  become  plates.  They  exfoliate  or  come  off  in  leaTes ; 
all  these  effects  belong,  I  bdiere,  to  the  great  dass  of  phenomena  of  which  slaty 
deayage  forms  the  most  prominent  ezample.f 

Hius,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  hare  reached  the  tenhination  of  our  task.  I 
commenced  by  exhibiting  to  you  some  of  the  phenomena  of  crystallization.  I  have 
placed  before  yon  the  facts  which  are  fonnd  to  be  associated  with  the  cleavage  of 
■late  rocks,  lliese  facts,  as  finely  expressed  by  Helmholtz,  are  so  many  telesoopea 
to  our  spiritual  ylsion,  by  which  we  can  see  badcward  through  the  night  of  anti- 
qjaatj,  and  disoem  the  forces  which  have  been  in  operation  upon  the  earth's  suiCsoe 

*'  Bre  the  lion  rowred. 
Or  the  eigle  soared." 

From  evidence  of  the  most  independent  and  trustworthy  character,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  slaty  masses  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  pressure,  and  by 
the  sure  method  of  experiment  we  have  shown — and  this  is  the  only  reaUy  new 
point  which  has  been  lurought  before  you—- how  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  deavage.  Expanding  our  field  of  view,  we  find  the  self-same  law,  whose  fi>ot- 
ateps  we  trace  amid  the  crags  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  stretching  its  ubiquitous 
fijigers  into  the  domain  of  Uie  pastrycook  and  ironfounder;  nay,  a  whed  cannot  roll 
over  the  half-dried  mud  of  our  streets  without  revealing  to  us  more  or  less  of  the 
features  of  this  law.  I  would  say,  in  oondusion,  that  the  spirit  in  whidi  this 
proUem  has  been  attacked  bv  geologists,  indicates  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  for 
their  science.  The  great  inteUects  who  have  laboured  at  geology,  and  who  have 
raised  it  to  its  present  pitch  of  grandeur,  were  compelled  to  ded  with  the  subject  in 
mass,  they  had  no  time  to  look  after  details.  But  the  desire  for  more  exact  know- 
ledge is  increasing;  facts  are  flowing  in,  which,  while  they  leave  untoudied  the 
intrinsic  wonders  of  gedogy,  are  gradually  supplanting  by  solid  truths  the  uncertain 
speculations  which  beset  the  subject  in  its  infancy.  Geologists  now  dm  to  imitate, 
as  &r  as  possible,  the  conditions  of  natiure,  and  to  produce  her  results;  they  are 
approaching  more  and  more  to  the  domain  of  physics,  and  I  trust  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  we  shall  interlace  our  frigidly  arms  across  the  common  boundary  of  our 
sdences,  and  pursue  our  respective  tasks  in  a  spirit  of  mutud  hdpfulness,  encourage- 
ment, and  goodwill. 


THE  EAKLY  CLOSING  MOVEMENT— CHEMISTS'  ASSISTANTS. 


TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  **  THB  DAILY  TSLEKkRAFO.** 

Sir, — ^In  your  impression  of  Wednesday  you  quote  Mr.  Lilwall's  letter  to  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  in  behdf  of  the  extension  of  early  closing.  No  dass  of  young  men 
are  more  deserving,  or  stand  in  greater  need  of  the  benefits  such  a  practice  would 
afford,  than  Chemists'  assistants  ;  the  very  nature  of  Uieir  profession  is  such  as  to 
require  the  utmost  tension  of  the  mentd  faculties,  in  order  accurately  to  discharge 
so  important  a  duty  as  that  of  dispensmg  medidnes.  It  will  be  obvious  to  dl,  that 
in  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  anxiety  the  continud  discharge  of  such  onerous 
duties  entail,  occasiond  relaxation  is  not  only  advisable,  but  essentially  requidte. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  question  how  this  is  to  be  best  obtained.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  promoters  of  the  eariy 
dosing  movement,  an  attempt  was  made  about  two  years  ago,  by  Chemists,  to  bring 
about  this  great  desideratum,  and  that  it  proved  a  fdlure  simply  because  we  placed 
ourselves  in  a  somewhat  antagonistic  position  to  our  employers.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  stand  in  a  very  different  podtion  to  tradesmen  genially.    Beputa- 

*  For  these  spscimeos  and  other  vduable  assistaDce  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Williams. 

t  An  eminent  authority  informs  me  that  he  believes  these  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion  to  be  due 
to  the  interposition  of  fimis  of  ||;raphite,  and  not  to  any  tendency  of  the  iron  itself  to  beoome 
flbrons:  this  of  comrse  does  not  m  any  way  militate  agamst  the  theory  which  1  have  ventured  to 
propose.  All  that  the  theory  requires  is  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion,  however  produced,  and  a 
change  of  shape  of  such  snrnoss  oonssqosnt  on  pressure  or  roUlng. 
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tkm  IS  somethhig  with  eveiybody,  but  it  is  eyerythmg  with  the  Chemist ;  and  ihit 
am  only  be  gained  by  strict  attention  to  his  duties,  and  by  being  always  at  his  poet. 
We  are  in  fact  the  public  slaves,  and  both  night  and  day  at  the  **  beck  and  caU"  of 
erery  one,  and  uufortanately,  this  state  of  things  is  necessary  and  inevitable.  If 
the  Chemist  quits  his  post  without  leaving  a  competent  representative,  he  endangers 
hia  repntation  and  damages  his  business  ;  and,  as  few  Chemists  keep  more  than  one 
assistant,  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  like  a  general  and 
systematic  adoption  of  early  closing  are,  as  compared  with  other  branches  of  trade, 
much  greater.    Ours  is  a  special  case,  and  requires  a  different  mode  of  procedure. 

The  plan  I  suggest  to  my  fellow-assistants  is  *' individual  action."  To  speak  in  a 
manly,  open,  candid  manner  to  their  employers,  stating  the  motives  which  impel 
them  to  such  a  course,  and  respectfully  nige  upon  them  the  necessity  of  allowing 
time  for  recreation  and  study,  and  I  am  persuaded  we  should  succeed.  In  my  own 
ease  it  has  been  successful,  and  oth»  assistants  of  my  acquaintance  have  tried  the 
plan  with  the  same  result.  We  have  half  a  day  each  week,  and  every  alternate 
Sunday,  at  our  disposal,  besides  an  occasional  hour  or  two  when  convenient.  I 
firmly  believe  that  by  adopting  this  plan  we  should  gain  our  purpose. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

September  2.  ,  A  Chbhist's  Abbistant. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION.  (?) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ^  THE  TIMES." 

Sis, — The  report  of  spontaneous  fires  in*  Bedford,  as  given  in  your  columns  a 
short  time  ago,  has  naturiUly  given  rise  to  many  coty^^^iTCB  ^^^  theories.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  more  remarkable  is  that  the  whole  affair  may  be  regarded  as  little 
better  than  a  hoax;  others  obstinately  adhere  to  their  groundless  and  uncharitable 
suspicion  that  the  fires  resulted  from  some  mischievous  design;  while  others,  again, 
assert  that  the  medical  men  and  others  who  regarded  the  various  outbreaks  as  some- 
thing extraordinary  must  have  laboured  under  some  delusion  or  imposition.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  I  may  briefly  explain  the  results  at  which 
I  have  arrived  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  affair. 

To  prevent  mistake,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  first  fire  was  clearly  the 
result  of  burning  sulphur  with  phosphoric  matches.  The  ignited  sulphur  overflowed 
the  vessel  contidning  it,  and  set  fire  to  a  bassinette.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  afterwards  other  fires  broke  out,  and  were  witnessed  by  myself  and  many  other 
observers — ^in  broad  daylight,  observe — and,  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  without 
any  contact  of  fiame.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  these  fires 
must  be  found  in  a  compound  formed  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur; 
that  this  compound,  in  vapour,  pervaded  the  house,  especially  the  linen  and  other 
textile  fabrics,  and  *'  spontaneously  *'  (i.^.,  without  contact  of  fiame)  ignited  at 
various  intervals. 

A  distinguished  Chemist,  assuming  that  a  considerable  number  of  phosphorus 
Incifer  matches  must  have  been  used,  gives  the  following  explanation:— viz.,  that 
the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus  of  the  matches  formed  phosphoric  acid,  which  was  de- 
composed by  the  sulphurous  acid  of  the  burning  sulphur  into  phosphorus  or  oxide  of 
phosphorus,  both  of  which  will  fire  spontaneously  when,  in  a  fine  state,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  atmospheric  air. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  point  in  which  anything  is  assumed  more  than  is 
proved  by  the  evidence,  is  that  of  the  quantity  of  the  matches  burnt.  The  lady 
residing  in  the  house  and  her  servant  stated,  in  evidence  before  the  coroner,  that 
only  ^  three  or  four"  matches  were  used  to  set  fire  to  the  sulphur.  But  with  so 
small  a  number  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  sulphur  could  have  been  so 
efiectuaUy  fired.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
produce  such  a  combustion  of  sulphur,  even  with  twenty  times  the  said  number  of 
matches. 

During  my  experiments  on  this  question  I  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
compound  by  which  any  textile  fabric  may  be  so  affected  as  to  ignite  spontaneously 
-when  exposed  to  the  air  ;  and  I  have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  this 
combustion  and  its  accompanying  odour  to  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  house  in 
Home  Lane.    For  obvious  reasons  I  reserve  further  explanations  ;  but  it  appears  to 
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me  very  probable  that  ere  long  it  will  be  discoTered  that,  under  certun  ikroiirable 
circnmstances,  a  oampound  may  be  formed,  readily  capable  of  producing  such  fires 
as  those  which  were  recently  witnessed  in  this  town.  I  am,  &c., 

Bedfordj  Sept.  13.  T.  Hsrbbrt  Babkbb,  M.D. 

[If  Dr.  Barker  can  gire  a  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena  adrerted  to  in 
accordance  with  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  subject,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  *'  obvious  reasons"  should  deter  him  Arom  doing  so. — Kd.  Pharm.  Joum.} 

SALE  OF  POISONa 


TO  TBS  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sib, — I  was  much  gratified  on  perusing  your  excellent  leader  of  the  22nd  instant 
on  the  recent  trial  of  Jane  Newton  for  having  administered  arsenic  to  her  husband, 
with  intent  to  murder  him.  I  entirely  concur  in  your  views  as  to  the  necessity  of 
restricting  the  sale  of  this  terrible  poison.  Having  devoted  some  time  to  examining 
the  evils  resulting  to  society  from  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  all  classes  of  poisons, 
and  having  also  submitted  to  Government  suggestions  for  improvements  in  the  law 
for  better  regulating  their  sale,  I  claim  the  indulgence,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  Uy  before  your  readers  a  few  facts  not  generally  known. 

The  following  analysis  of  deaths  from  poison  in  England  alone,  taken  from  the 
Begistrar-General^s  Reports  for  six  years  past,  shows  some  of  the  results  arising 
fnm  the  present  system  : — 

Tears.  Males.  Females.  TotaL 

1848     , 303     261     569 

1849  290  236  526 

1850  304  249  553 

1851  275  253  528 

1852  253  300  563 

1853  270  219  489 

Total  deaths  in  six  years    ...  1700  1518  3218 

Here,  then,  the  startling  fact  appears  that  536  persons  upon  an  average  are 
annually  poisoned— ten  in  every  week,  or  one  in  every  sixteen  hours,  irrespective  of 
those  who  die  from  the  same  means  (whose  true  cause  of  death  is  only  known  to 
those  who  possess  the  dreadful  secret  of  murder),  and  are  registered  with  those  who 
die  from  *'  cause  unknown,'*  *'  sudden  death,"  or  by  the  "  visitation  of  God." 

On  examination  of  the  books  of  the  General  Hospital  in  Birmingham,  I  find  that 
sixty-three  cases  of  poisoning  had  occurred  in  eight  years,  and  out  of  that  number 
arsenic  had  only  been  used  in  three  instances,  ^e  number  of  females  was  42,  and 
males  21.  The  deaths  out  of  that  number  were  only  five,  making,  in  round 
numbers,  one  death  to  every  twelve  cases  of  poisoning.  It  will  not,  I  think,  be 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  average  deaths  from  poison,  in  proportion  to  those 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  poison,  will  be  the  same  throughout  the  country — 
viz.,  one  in  every  twelve.  According,  then,  to  this  computation,  we  have  another 
important  fact,  that  6432«person8  of  all  ages  annually  either  take  poison  themselves, 
or  have  it  adifiinistered  to  them  by  others,  and  almost  in  every  instance  avowedly 
for  the  purposes  of  self-destruction  or  murder  by  other  parties. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  for  solution  is— What  are  the  causes  ?  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^primary  and  secondary  ;  the  one,  which  human 
agency  may  control  or  mitigate  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely  subdue,  are 
diversified  in  their  character,  in  each  individual  case,  emanating  either  from  an  idea, 
a  desire,  or  a  circumstance,  uncontrolled  and  unrestrained  by  the  higher  and  better 
quslities  of  man*s  moral  nature  ;  the  other  arising  from  the  facilities  afforded  for 
giving  effect  to  such  idea,  desire,  or  circumstance.  It  is  with  secondary  causes, 
then,  that  we  have  to  deal,  and  I  apprehend  there  are  but  few  persons  but  will 
admit  that  the  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons  is  one  great  secondary  cause. 

In  1831  the  number  of  chemists  and  druggists  in  England  was  5S35,  while  in  1851 
there  were  3632  men  and  12  women  carrying  on  business  under  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  11,701  men  and  298  women  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards 
(exclusive  of  15,163  surgeons  and  apothecaries),  making  a  grand  imperial  host  of 
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15,643  penoiUt  unrestricted,  unoontrolled,  and  irresponsible,  with  a  stock  in  trade 
Bofficient  to  depopulate  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

The  present  law  for  restricting  the  sale  of  arsenic  was  passed  in  ld51.  The 
average  number  of  deaths  annually  for  three  years  previous  to  this  enactment  was 
549,  and  for  the  three  subsequent  years  (inclusiye  of  the  year  1851)  was  523,  the 
deaths  being  only  lessened  26  out  of  549.  This  shows  that  other  poisons  are  resorted 
to,  and  if  deaths  from  poison  are  to  be  lessened  by  an  enactment,  all  those  that  are 
arailable  or  purchasable  should  be  purchased  with  di6Sculty  by  those  persons  who 
require  them  otherwise  than  for  legitimate  purposes.  The  interests  and  general  safety 
of  the  publicdemand  a  judicious  restriction.  An  act  like  the  present,  simply  prohibitory 
with  lax  provisions,  will  not  encompass  the  evil.  There  ought  to  be  one  judicial 
and  administrative  head  invested  with  authority  to  grant  licences,  and  armed  with 
strong  powers,  who  has  all  the  poison  shops  and  poison  vendors  under  his  control 
and  subject  to  his  official  glance,  one  who  will  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
strictly  obeyed,  or  the  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  rigidly  enforced. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  last  I  forwarded  to  Lord  Campbell,  and  also  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  suggestions  for  improving  the  law,  and,  fh>m  what  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  10th  of  last  montli,  the  country  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  during 
the  next  session  the  whole  system  will  be  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

Without  entering  into  detail  and  occupying  too  much  space,  I  mav  state  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  fh>m  an  enactment  fhuned  upon  the  general  principles  con** 
tained  in  the  suggestions  would  be  as  follows : — 

1.  A  suppression  of  indiscriminate  poison  selling  as  it  now  exists,  and  a  restriction 
of  the  fadlities  for  the  commission  of  crime. 

2.  The  number  of  dealers  would  be  diminished;  none  but  respectable  parties 
would  register.  Great  caution  would  be  exercised  by  the  seller,  and  in  most  cases 
the  principal  (and  not  the  beardless  assistant  or  careless  apprentice)  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  sale;  parties  who  required  the  article  for  legitimate  purposes  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it  from  a  vendor  to  whom  they  were,  known,  while 
the  poisoner  would  have  difficulty  and  trouble,  and  would  pause  ere  he  committed 
the  first  act  in  the  crime  of  murder.  Sales  would  be  less  frequent,  fewer  cases  of 
poisoning  would  occur;  human  life  be  less  endangered,  and  society  made  more  secure. 

3.  The  facilities  for  discovering  the  person  guilty  of  administering  poison  would 
be  great.  No  person  could  then  purchase  poison  (no  matter  how  potent  and  mys- 
terious its  agency)  but  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  all  other  particulars  would  be 
in  possession  of  tbe  authorities,  by  means  of  the  quarterly  and  other  returns,  thereby 
making  detection  almost  immediate  and  certain. 

4.  The  evidence  of  purchase  would  be  conclusive  by  production  of  the  vendor's 
register-book  with  the  purchaser's  and  witness's  signatures  thereta  On  criminal 
trials  witnesses  would  be  relieved  from  the  painful  and  often  embarrassing  position 
of  giving  important  evidence  of  the  sale  to  a  purchaser,  unsupported  by  any  corro- 
borative testimony- 

5.  Deaths  from  accidental  poisoning,  arising  from  mistakes  on  sale,  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  vendor  would  not  be  liable  to  dispense  a  deadly  poison  instead  of  a 
mild  aperient. 

6.  Assuming  two-thirds  of  the  present  number  of  chemists  to  obtain  certificates, 
the  annual  amount  realized  would  not  be  far  short  of  XI  0,000— an  arooant  probably 
sufficient  to  cover  the  working  expenses  of  the  act,  inasmuch  as  the  officers  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  department  might  be  employed  in  giving  effect  to  its  operation* 

7.  A  public  good  would  be  realized  by  simple  means.  The  consumer  would  pay 
the  cost,  as  the  seller  would  increase  the  price  of  the  article  sold,  on  account  of  paying 
for  his  certificate. 

I  may,  however,  in  conclusion,  ask,  why  should  John  Jones,  the  grocer,  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  an  annual  licence  to  sell  tea  by  retail,  or  Widow  Smith  to  vend 
tobacco,  while  David  Bolus,  who  lives  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  with  his 
sign  emblazoned  with  mortar  and  pestle,  and  **  has  no  connexion  with  any  other 
house,"  sells  poison  to  all  comers,  and  is  exempt?  If  it  is  right  that  a  licence  should 
be  granted  to  the  one  to  vend  a  luxury,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  licence  the  other  to 
sell  a  poison.    If  there  is  no  injustice,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  inequality. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W'ALTBB  WlUON. 

B^rker-Mtreet,  Handtworth^  Birmingham,  Avg,  26. 
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ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  BY  STRTCHNINE. 

An  inquest  was  held  Aug.  SOth,  at  the  General  Hospital,  St  Heller's,  Jersey,  (m  tiie 
body  of  Jane  Dyer,  aged  22  years.  It  appears  fijpm  the  evideooe  that  Esther  Tyrrel, 
an  attenduKt  at  the  hospital,  had  clandestinely  taken  some  pills  from  a  bottle  in  the 
surgery,  and  four  were  administered  to  the  deceased,  who  complained  of  indispositioD. 

Robert  Maddoeks^  the  man-nurse,  said  that  he  was  called  up  at  10  o'clock  pjf.  to 
see  Jane  Dyer,  who  was  sufiering  from  spasms.  Dr.  Jones  came  shortly  afterwarda» 
and  stayed  about  half  an  hour ;  the  spasms  did  not  return  during  that  time.  He  ordered 
some  opium  and  camphor  to  be  giyen  in  case  of  needt  About  12  o'clock  tiie  spasms 
returned,  when  the  dose  ordered  by  J>t.  Jones  was  giren,  which  gave  relief,  and 
witness  went  to  bed.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  again  called,  and  was  told  she  was 
dead.  The  bottle  from  which  the  pills  had  been  taken  was  in  the  surgery  whea 
witness  entered  the  establishment  in  May,  1855;  it  was  not  labelled,  and  was  on  the 
counter.    He  took  two  of  the  pills  to  try  them,  but  they  only  produced  sidmessL 

Dr.  Jones  stated  that  he  never  made  up  a  strychnine  pill,  and  none  to  his  know« 
ledge  had  ever  been  made  there;  when  they  were  reqidred  for  patients  they  were 
obtained  from  a  chemist,  and  were  kept  by  the  man-nurse  under  lock  and  key;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could  account  for  the  pills  being  in  the  surgery  was,  that 
when  the  hut  man-nurse  died  probably  this  bottle  was  talran  into  the  surgery. 

From  the  report  of  the  pogt^mortem  examination  and  the  analysis  VMd  by  Dr. 
Jones,  it  appears  that  traces  of  strychnine  were  found;  some  of  the  pills  contained 
in  the  bottle  from  which  those  given  to  deceased  were  taken  also  were  analyzed*  aa 
well  as  experiments  made  with  them  on  live  rabbits,  &&,  from  which  Dr.  Jonea  was 
of  opinion  that  strychnine  had  been  taken,  which  produced  tetanic  spaams  and 
ultimately  deaUL 

The  verdict  of  the  Jury  was,  that  <<Jane  Dyer  had  died  from  the  effects  of 
accidental  poisoning,  having  taken  four  strychnine  pills  which  had  been  given  to 
her  by  Esther  Tyrrel,  the  sidd  Tjmel  being  ignorant  of  the  substance  of  which  they 
were  composed." 

ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  BY  BLACK  DROP. 

A  XELAKOHOLT  and  fatal  accident  has  occurred  at  Weymouth,  Dorset,  by  the 
substitution  of  *'  black  drop  "  for  **  black  draught**  From  the  evidence  elicited  at 
the  inquest,  we  learn  that  on  Thursday,  Sept.  11th,  Augustus  Brougfaton,  son  of 
Colonel  Broughton,  living  near  Weymouth,  complained  of  headache.  Mrs.  Bnraghton 
accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  Barling,  chemist,  as  follows: — **  Please  send  an  aperient 
draught  for  a  child  eleven  years  of  age."  Mr.  Barling  being  abs^t,  the  note  was 
given  to  one  of  his  apprentices,  John  Lundie,  aged  twenty,  who  told  James  Barrett, 
a  lad  of  thirteen,  to  fill  a  bottle  with  <<  black  draught,"  instead  of  which  he  filled  it 
with  **  black  drop,"  and  gave  it  to  Lundie,  who  labelled  it  **  black  draught,"  and  gave 
it  to  Mrs.  Broughton's  maid.  At  nine  o'clock  this  poor  child  took  the  fittal  dose  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  immediately  became  comatose.  Mr.  J.  lithgow  waa 
sent  for,  but  could  render  no  assistance,  and  death  took  place  in  an  hour.  A  post- 
mortem examination  was  made  by  Messrs.  Lithgow  and  Thompson,  from  which  they 
conclude  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused  by  the  administration  of  a  pre- 
paration of  opium.  The  following  is  the  verdict  of  the  lury : — *<  We  find  that  the 
deceased,  Augustus  Broughton,  came  to  his  death  from  the  effects  of  a  preparation 
of  opium  being  administered  to  him  instead  of  blade  draught,  the  mistake  having 
occurred  through  the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  John  Lundie  and  James  Barrett, 
two  servants  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Barling,  chemist  and  druggist ;  and  the  jury  also 
wish  to  express  their  disapprobation  of  allowing  young  men  in  the  employ  of  druggists 
to  dispense  medicine  untU  they  are  properly  qualified  by  experience  to  do  so." 

POISON  BY  MISTAKR 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  '^THB  TUfES." 

Sn, — ^The  letter  of  ^  An  Oxford  Clergyman,"  in  your  paper  of  to-day,  callfl  for  a 
reply  from  me.  With  the  spirit  of  your  remarks  I  fully  concur.  None  can  desue 
more  than  myself  that  some  measures  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  fearful 
accidents  which  have  too  fireqnently  occurred.  I  think,  however,  that  nothing  will 
be  devised  stronger  than  the  responsibility  which  heavily  weighs  on  every  Druggist's 
establishment. 
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But  the  ''Oxford  ClergTman,"  who  \a  lo  willing  to  enlighten  the  public  concerning 
me  and  my  a^irs,  might  hare  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  case  before  committing 
his  pen  to  paper. 

My  shop  is  a  large  one,  and  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the 
confidence  of  numerous  customers,  and  that  frofn  all  classes,  notwithstanding  the 
hints  conyejed  from  "  two  of  these  poor  people  that  this  is  not  the  first  mistoke  tha^ 
has  occurred ;"  and  the  assurances  that  I  haye  had  during  the  fiye  days  which  haye 
elapsed  since  the  melancholy  deatl^  cpnyinoe  me  that  the  feeling  of  confidence 
remuns.  My  establishment  has  consisted  for  about  two  years  past  of  two  assistants 
and  the  apprentice  John  Lundie.  In  six  months  the  latter  will  haye  completed  the 
term  of  luis  apprenticeship,  and  from  his  steady  habits,  his  knowledge  of  pharmacy 
and  the  trade  in  general,  I  am  sure  he  is  quite  competent  to  undertake  any  situation. 

With  Lundie,  so  weU  qualified,  I  thought  myself  justified  in  doing  with  one 
assistant  and  taking  an  apprentice.  The  youth  I  took,  it  is  true,  was  young,  but  of 
yezy  superior  attainments,  and  weU  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him. 
1  thus  left  in  my  shop  an  assistant  perfectly  qualified  to  perform  his  duties,  an 
apprentice  within  six  months  of  being  out  of  bis  time,  and  the  youth  Barratt,  who 
was  with  me  on  trial.  I  was  absent  from  the  shop,  but  on  the  premises,  and  witliin 
call,  from  twoity  minutes  to  one  till  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock,  during  which  time  I 
had  my  dinner,  and  during  that  time  the  order  fr«m  Mrs.  Broughton  was  presented 
— an  Older  which  required  no  further  judgment  in  the  matter  than  merely  regulating 
the  dose.  A  bottle  of  the  proper  size  was  selected  to  be  filled ;  but,  alas  !  poison 
was  giyen  instead. 

Tour  correspondent's  information  extends  ftirther  than  the  eWdenoe  giyen  at  the 
inquest.  That  eyidence  was  to  tiie  effect  that  I  was  able  to  exculpate  myself,  for  I 
had  left  the  shop  in  chazge  of  competent  assistants.  I  could  show  that  the  aperient 
mixture  was  in  its  place,  properly  labelled,  and  the  black  dro^  in  its  place  out  of  the 
shop^  and  in  a  cupboud  properly  labelled,  the  strength  being  written  in  plain 
EngUsh,  so  that  on  its  being  shown  to  one  of  Ck)lonel  Broughton's  sons  at  hali^past 
two  on  Friday  morning,  he  read  it  across  the  counter  without  any  difficulty,  and  I 
could  show  that  I  had  recently  cautioned  the  youth  as  to  the  strength  and  dose  of 
^tinct  opiL,**  the  drug  with  which  the  black  drop  was  compared  to  indicate  ita 
strength.  My  assistant  was  also  able  to  show  at  the  inquest  that  when  the  order 
came  he  was  otherwise  engaged  in  the  shop.  These  being  the  fiActs,  I  think  I  hare 
a  right  to  request  their  insertion  in  The  Ttsieii,  to  rebut  the  attacks  of  the**  Oxford 
Qergyman,"  which  attack  I  think  the  sad  misfortune  which  has  happened  does  not 
call  for.  I  am,  your  obedient  senrant, 

Weymouth,  Sept,  16.  Thomab  Baslihg. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dtbs  frou  Guano. — A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  :—"  Sir,— While  oa 
the  Continent  lately,  I  was  shown  two  new  dye-stufEk,  said  to  be  obtained  from 
*  guano.'  The  first,  AUoxan,  between  a  white  and  primrose  colour,  and  in  a  crystal- 
line state;  if  moistened  and  rubbed  on  the  hand,  in  about  seven  to  ten  minutes 
it  reaches  from  a  beautifUl  delicate  rose  colour  up  to  an  intense  crimaoHf  diffl- 
cult  to  be  got  off  the  hand  but  with  ammonia,  to  which  it  readily  yields.  From 
this  is  prepared  Murexide,  in  appearance  like  crushed  lac  (for  dyeing)  ;  and  this, 
being  miscible  with  water,  is  the  most  applicable  preparation  in  dyeing.  Being  a 
foreigner,  I  could  not  obtain  as  much  information  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  there- 
fore must  trouble  you  to  give  me  a  few  words  in  your  valuable  journal  concerning 
them.  I  noticed  in  your  last  that  the  two  aforesaid  preparations  were  exhibited 
among  the  '  Chemical  Specimens '  at  the  Parisian  Exhibition.** 

[The  two  substances  named  have  long  been  known  as  products  derived  from  uric 
acid,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  guano. — Ed.] 

S.  U.  J.  (Leamington). — Valerianate  of  Zinc  is  a  pearly  white  salt,  having  a  faint 
odour  of  valerianic  add,  and  a  metallic  astringent  tasta  It  is  soluble  in  about  160 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  an  acid 
reaction.  If  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  distilled,  a 
volatile  fatty  acid  (valerianic  acid)  passes  over,  which  may  be  recognised  by  ita 
smell,  and  by  its  not  yielding  a  bluish-white  precjipitate  on  being  added  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  acetate  of  copper.  On  burning  some  of  the  salt,  oxide  of  xinc  will 
be  obtained,  to  which  the  appropriate  tests  may  be  applied. 

E,  E,  (Weymouth).—"  Camphine  **  is  highly-rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  There  is 
a  patented  article  sold  under  the  above  name,  which  is  made  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  oil  of  turpentine  through  caustic  solutions  of  potash  or  soda,  or  through  sulphuric 
acid. 

Crrey.— (1.)  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  every  three  hours,  if  occasion  requires.— (2.) 
Te8.-H[3.)  Dr.  Hofmann  is  the  Professor  at  the  College  of  Chemistry,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  schools  for  Analytical  Chemists.— (4.)  It  is  becoming  very  common  for 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  sell  photographic  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Enquirer  (Preston). — Seidlitz  powders  are  exempted  from  stamp  duty  ;  the  other 
label  alluded  to  is  liable,  as  the  remedy  is  recommended  for  a  particular  complaint. 

A  Student  (Newcastle-on-Tyne).— Beet-Root  Sugab.— The  following  is  an  out- 
line of  the  manufacture.  The  roots  are  washed,  rasped,  and  pressed.  The  juice 
thus  extracted  is  then  defecated  by  boiling  it  with  a  portion  of  slaked  lime,  but 
baryta  has  in  some  cases  been  substituted  for  lime.  The  defecated  syrup  is  deco- 
lourized with  animal  charcoal,  and  afterwards  concentrated  until  it  ciystallizes. 

Botanist  (Narbeth). — (1.)  London  Pftarmaccypana,  published  by  Churchill,  9<.— (2.) 
Ainsworth*s  Dictionary. 

J.  O.  (Lower  Clapton). — (I.)  Graham's  Modem  Domestic  Medicine.'^(i).  Tinctura 
Ferri  Persulphatis.  We  know  of  no  formula  ;  the  persulphate  of  iron  is  formed  in 
the  process  for  ferri  peroxydum  hydratum. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Beaton,  Mr,  LUwaU,  Mr,  J.  Leay^ 
"  A  Member,"  *♦  Senery"Mr.  Pontent,  *'M.B.P.S.,**  and  T.  B,  Groves^  which  will  receive 
attention. 


Erratum.— In  the  September  number,  page  200,  lines  10  and  11  should  havQ 
been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  page  199. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchili^  New  Bur- 
lington Street,  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Luigham 
Place. 
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MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  Board  of  Health. — The  Faculty  of  Medicine. — Colleges  of  Medicine,  Snidery, 
and  Pharmacy. — The  Examinations. — The  Practice  of  Pharmacy.— Officers 
of  Health.— llie  Sale  of  Poisons. — Secret  Medicines. — The  Vetermary  Art. 

No  person  is  permitted  by  law  to  practise  Medicine,  Surgery,  Pharmacy,  or 
ihe  Veterinary  Art  in  Switzerland,  without  a  license  obtained  from^  or  imder 
the  authority  o^  the  Council  of  State  (Conseil  d'Etat),  such  license  being 
granted  only  after  examination,  or  other  evidence  of  capacity  admissible  in 
special  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  police  regulations  under 
which  it  is  enforced,  each  Canton  is  under  a  separate  local  jurisdiction ;  but  the 
laws  which  prevail  in  the  Canton  of  Greneva  may  be  taken  to  represent  in  all 
essential  particulars  those  of  the  country  generally  in  the  affairs  or  the  medical 
profession. 

No  person  not  a  native  of  the  Canton  can  present  him^plf  for  examination 
without  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  examinations  are  public  and  gratuitous. 

Candidates  for  examination  in  Medicine  or  Surgery  must  possess  a  degree  of 
Doctor,  or  a  title  equivalent  to  it  in  a  reco^ized  university  or  academy.  As 
there  are  no  universities  in  Switzerland,  the  profession  is  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  scientific  education. 

There  is  a  Board  of  Health,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the  Council  oi 
State,  watches  over  everything  whidi  relates  to  the  public  health  and  the 
observance  of  medical  laws  and  regulations. 

Thb  Boabd  of  Health  is  one  of  the  auxiliary  commissions  of  the  department 
of  Justice  and  Police.  It  is  composed  of  a  Councillor  of  State  (President),  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Vice-President),  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  a  Surgeon,  and  a  rharmacien,  elected  by  the  Council  of  State ;  a 
Doctor,  of  Mediane,  a  Surgeon,  and  a  Pharmacien,  elected  each  by  his  College ; 
a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  elected  by  tiie  Council  of  State.  The  above  memtov 
(except  the  President)  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  are  re-eligible.  The 
Secretary,  unless  a  member  of  the  Board,  must  be  approved  by  the  Council  of 
State.  The  Board  of  Health  meets  at  least  once  a  month,  and  is  summoned  bv 
the  President.  It  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health 
and  medical  law,  and  is  consulted  by  the  Council  of  State  in  all  departments  of 
medical  police.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  suggest  propositions  advantageous 
to  the  public  health ;  to  take  precautions  against  the  prevalence  of  epidemics 
and  contagious  maladies ;  to  promote  vaccination,  and  check  small-pox ;  to 
superintend  the  instruction  and  examination  of  midwives,  dentists,  orthopedists, 
and  officers  of  health,  the  registration  of  deaths,  the  visitation  of  shops  where 
medicmes  are  sold ;  to  take  cognizance  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  hydrophobia, 
fiircy,  and  glanders ;  to  suggest  preventive  measures  ;  to  provide  for  the  means 
to  b«  resorted  to  in  cases  of  suspended  animation  from  drowning,  &c.  The  Board 
of  Health  presents  to  the  Council  of  State  an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  a  general  meeting.  It 
also  prepares  a  register  of  the  Doctors,  Pharmaciens,  and  all  other  persons 
authorized  by  law  to  practise  any  branch  of  the  healing  art.  The  mtemal 
a^rs  of  the  Board,  with  regard  to  the  respective  duties  of  the  members,  are 
settled  by  bye-laws. 

The  sale  of  poisons,  except  in  the  case  of  medical  prescriptions,  is  under 
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police  regubtEeat.  The  sale  or  Mttoonecmeiit  of  iBciet  remedies  i»  forbidden, 
unless  by  special  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  Board  of  Health 
IB  charged  widi  the  responsibility  of  visiting  Pharmaceutical  establishments 
at  least  onos  in  ike  ytme,  to  ascertain  the  purity  or  o^erwise  of  the 
drugs.  These  visits  are  performed  b^  two  members,  one  of  whom  must 
be  a  Pharmacien,  and  they  take  place  m  presence  of  a  Commissioner  of  Police 
or  the  Mayor  of  the  eommusie.  The  Board  of  Healtik  aettlea  the  regala- 
tioDS  to  be  obsenred  in  reference  to  drugs  or  medicinal  preparations  found  to 
be  deteriorated  or  badly  prepared,  making  a  distinction  between  fraudulent 
soi^tication,  want  of  skiUin  the  preparation,  and  deterioration  by  keeping. 

The  Facultt  of  Medicine  is  composed  of  Doctors  of  Medicine,  Doctors  of 
Sunery,  and  Fharmaciens  I^bUjt  admitted  to  practise  their  profenion.  It  is 
divided  into  ft  College  of  Medicine,  a  Cdlege  of  Sorgery,  and  a  GoU^e  ef 
Pharmacy.  It  has  a  rrendent,  being  a  raemb«r  of  tbe  Covncil  of  Btate,  and  a 
Tice-Frc»ident,  elected  by  the  Council  of  State  from  the  Faculty. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  legally  in  practice  in  neighbouring  states,  and  living 
near  the  frontier,  are  admitted  to  practise  within  the  Caiit<m  near  their  resi- 
denoe,  unless  individually  prohibited  by  the  Cooneil  of  State. 

He  Conndl  of  State  m^  grant  to  a  Doctor  of  Me<]ycine,  or  of  Sui^gem  or  a 
Pharmacien,  known  by  a  distiBguished  pnM^ce,  the  ti^kt  to  esiabiish  tdrnmHf 
andpractise  in  the  canton  without  passing  the  examination. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  a  Fresident,  beaie  a  Menber  of  the  Coondl  of 
State,  and  a  Vice-President,  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  elected  by  tin  CovttcH 
of  State.  The  Faculty  meets  at  the  summons  of  the  President,  and  keeps 
minutes  of  its  proceemngs.  The  functions  of  Seeretarr  are  perfornsd  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Heaith,  or  hj  a  junior  member-  of  the  Bcwrd,  ov  i^ 
default  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  appointed  by  tiie  Presideiit.  Eadi  Cdlege 
is  presided  over  by  the  President  or  Yice-President  of  the  Faculty,  or  in  case 
of  their  absence  by  a  member  of  the  C^c^e.  Each  CoU^  keeps  miaates 
of  its  sittings,  and  all  minutes  are  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Healtii* 

Qtnerai  CondiHotit/or  the  three  Colleges  constituting  the  Faculty  of  MuRcme. 

Thet  ExAKiNJinoNS.'-rAdndssiofi  to  any  one  of  the  Colleges  (witii  the 
exception  acbove  stated)  is  only  granted  after  examination*  Candidates  for 
such  admission  must  Apply  to  tl^  Fresident  of  the  Board  of  Healthy  and 
furnish  certificates,  the  lUtmy  of  whicA  is  ascertained  by  the  Board.  A  Board 
of  Examiners  is  appointed  when  occasion  requires.  The  PreskleBt  or  the  Yioe- 
Fresident  of  the  !Board  of  Health  presides,  and  the  President  fixes  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  examination.  Eaeh  vivd  voce  examination  is  of  two  hours*  duntioa^ 
and  is  termmated  by  a  vote  as  to  admission  or  rejectkn.  Tha  President  takes 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  at  the  Arst  examinatioa — 

Ist.  Whether  the  candidate  k  adinitted,  and  tfithoxBed  to  proceed  to  the 
second  trial. 

2nd.  Whether,  in  case  of  iien-admission,  the  vgection  Is  sdoeolute,  or  the 
exaunnation  ad|oanied  to  any  specified  time. 

SimSar  irnesttons  are  put  at  eaeh  succeedkig  exauiiMtion.  The  Board  deli- 
berates with  elosed  doors,  the  majority  deeiding  each  question ;  but  in  case  of 
sen  equaEty  of  votes,  the  exannation  is  a^<Mnied  to  a  fotaredsyi  not  iittindmg 
one  month. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  itf  immediaitely  lUMiMw^miffrtu^  to  the  eaadidate ; 
ako  to  the  Covmcxl  of  State  by  the  President 

The  admnsiott  takesplaee  at  a  general  meetiag  of  the  Facaltj,.  and  aftSK  the 
annouBceneiit  by  the  Fresident  the  candidate  m&es  a  dodanstion,  ef  which  t]M 
following  is  a  traasktion,  and  attests  it  with  his  sigaatuvs :— ^  I  deelare  ibs* 
I  am  acqusmted  with  the  laws  and  regulations  rebn&e  to  the  practice  o£ 
cine  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  I  undertake  to  conform  to  wm  with 
and  loyalty." 
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Hie  Prefid«Bi  Hhm  d(liT«nl  to  the  oMdidate  a  copy  of  ike  register  of  the 
Council  of  State,  which  cpnfera  upon  him  the  right  to  practbe  in  the  Caxitoo« 
and  speoifiee  to  which  oi  the  CoUegee  he  is  admitted, 

SpecuU  lUguIations /or  eaoh  of  iSie  three  Cottegei, 

Manicnnk — The  Boaird  of  Health  appmnts  the  Beard  of  ExaDunen,  ooB* 
nstiBff  of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  Surgeon,  being  membeis  of  that  boards 
and  toree  memben  of  the  CoUece  of  Medicine.  A  rharmacieiii  bttng  a  mem* 
ber  of  tiie  Board  of  Health,  tales  apart  in  the  first  aaaminatioiLThe  Pre- 
sident or  Yiee-President  of  the  Board  of  Health  presides. 

The  candidate  passes  three  examinations  on  the  subjects  usually  eomj^ised  ia 
a  medical  edocatioiiy  whieh  it  is  needless  here  to  enumerate* 

SmoBfty. — ^The  Board  of  Examiners  is  ecMistitated  like  that  abo^e  mentioned, 
sabstkoting  tboree  members  of  the  College  of  Surgery  for  three  members  of  the 
CoUege  of  Medieiae,  asd  tbe  examinations  oompnse  aJi  that  is  required  lor  a 
sorgiMl  qnalifloation. 

Phabmact.— CsmdidBtes,  italess  they  have  been  reeeived  by  a  Foreign  Scko<4 
of  Pharmacy  legallj^  constituted,  must  pass  four  years  of  apprentioeship  and 
two  years  c^  study  in  a  FcNPeign  School,  or  six  years  ef  i^renticediip  in  a 
PhanHMj  legally  established,  two  of  which  at  least  must  be  m  a  Foreign  £sta» 
blishasent.  Two  years  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  or  in  the  seeond 
deovee  of  the  preparatory  studies  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  msgr  eennt  as  one 
year  HI  a  Foreign  School 

The  Beard  of  Health  appoints  the  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  five 
members  of  the  College  of  rhasmaey,  of  whom  one  at  least  is  a  member  ef  ike 
Board  of  Health.    The  President  or  Tice-President  ef  tbe  Board  of  Health 


Tke  first  examination  is  on  general  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Natural  His* 
toTf,  and  Physics,  especially  in  their  application  to  Pharmacy*  This  examina* 
tion  having  been  passed,  the  candidate  is  required  to  perform  a  chemical  ani^ 
lysis,  to  be  completed  by  a  certain  day,  in  a  convenient  j^aoe  app(Miited  by  the 
Board,  a  report  of  which  he  funishes  in  writing.  Two  members  of  the  Beard 
are  a^^iatod  to  conto  with  the  candidate  during  the  process,  and  to  assist  in 
the  decision  as  to  his  merits.  The  result  being  satisfactory,  the  Board  proceeds 
to  the  second  oral  examination,  which  relates  chiefly  to  Chemistry  and  its  vgh 
^cation  to  Pharmacy*  The  candidate  is  then  reqiured  to  perlbrm  a  chemico- 
Mgal  analysis — such  as  the  detection  of  a  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomaeh— - 
onder  re^^nlations  similar  to  those  stated  respecting  the  former  analysis ;  and  he 
is  to  fiumish  a  written  repott  describing  the  process.  The  second  trial  having 
been  passed,  tbe  Board  proceeds  to  the  third  and  last  examination,  which  relates 
chiefly  to  the  practical  details  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Tub  Pbachcb  of  PsauUlct  is  ekdusive  of  every  other  bvaoch  of  the  healing 
art.  Nevertheless  the  Council  of  State  ma^,  within  soch  limits  a»  may  appear 
proper,  authorize  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  Canton  to  prepare  and  sell 
mediciaes  for  those  patients  who  reside  in  &tricts  where  there  is  no  Pharmacieo. 
AH  persons  practisiag  Pharmacy  h^  virtue  of  this  anthcMrity,  Pharmaciena, 
DmgMts,  and  Herbonstes,  are  svbjeet  to  the  established  regulations  of  the 
Bofli^of  Health  with  lefennoe  to  tbe  names  and  dassifioatsoB  of  tbsdifienat 
drugs  and  other  substances  which  they  keep  for  sde  9  and  mnst  idwvfs  be  pro* 
viddl  witii  Hke  weigl^  l^ally  authoriced  im  the  Cantons 

Pharmaciens  are  required  to  keep  copies  of  all  prescrfpCknfff  whidli  they  bavH 
dfopen8i9cr,  T«talning  the  originak  for  a  year  at  least,  unless  the  author  of  any 
pTCscfiption  applies  for  it,  or  the  patient  requires  it  for  use  in  a  foreign  country; 
In  either  of  these  cases,  uie  Pbarmacien  retains  a  copy,  with  the  date,  the  names 
of  the  patient  and  tlMS  prescriber,  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it  at  any  future 
time.'  Pharmaciens  alone  may  dispense  medical  prtscriptioas,  make  and  seQ 
preparations,  mixtures  of  drugs  and  combinations  fer  msdiciiiil  use*     Tkietj 
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done  can  sell  retefl  simple  drugs  which  are  poisonous  or  dangerous,  and  not 
wedin  the  arts^ 

The  same  I^aniiacien  cannot  be  proprietor  or  director  of  more  than  one 
estahliduiM&t.  In  case  of  decease,  or  on  the  demand  of  a  Pharmaden  on 
accoont  cf  iUncss  or  absence,  the  superintendent  or  assistant  who  has  the  charse  of 
the  bvsuwos  must  appljr  to  the  Boiud  of  Health  for  authority  or  sanction,  iniich 
it  granted  for  a  limited  time  afUr  the  capability  of  the  applicant  has  beea  ascer- 
tained. For  this  purpose  the  Board  of  Health  appoints  three  Pharmaciens  as 
axaminers,  of  whom  the  senior  presides ;  and  havmg  subjected  the  candidate  to 
a  general  examination  in  Pharmacji  they  furnish  a  report  in  writing  to  die 
Board  of  Health. 

Ofncais  or  Health  (Officiers  de  Sant^)  hare  a  limited  medical  qualification. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  perform  any  important  surgical  operation  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Surgeon,  unless  in  cases  of  great  urgency ;  and  they  can  only 
fhmidh  medicines  to  their  patients  by  the  special  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  under  regulations  similar  to  those  m  force  with  vegBid  to  Physidana 
and  Surgeons  in  rurtd  districts.  There  are  only  six  of  this  class  of  practitionen 
in  the  Canton  of  Greneva. 

Tbm  Sale  of  Poisons. — Poisonous  substances  and  plants  must  be  kept  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  premises,  and  cannot  be  sold  without  a  label  stating  the 
name  and  quality  of  the  substance,  the  name  and  address  of  the  veodor,  the 
date,  the  quantity  sold,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  name 
in  Aill  of  ihe  purchaser  must  be  signed  in  a  book  provided  by  a  commissioner 
of  police  or  a  mavor;  in  case  the  purchaser  cannot  write,  the  vendor  most 
attest  the  fact,  and  sign  for  him.  Poisons  may  only  be  delivered  to  persons  wdl 
known  to  the  vendor,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  written  authority  of  a  doctor, 
an  officer  of  health,  a  commissioner  of  police,  or  a  mayor,  which  evidence  must 
be  preserved.  These  substances  cannot  be  sold  to  children  leas  than  twdve 
years  of  age,  unless  furnished  with  a  written  order,  property  sisned.  The 
registers  and  written  orders  must  be  produced  on  tne  requisition  of  the 
competent  authorities. 

These  precautions  are  not  applicable  to  medical  prescriptions,  written  in  dne 
form,  dated,  and  signed  by  a  doctor  or  officer  of  health ;  and  the  entry  of 
wholesale  orders  intiie  ledger  supersedes  the  necessity  of  entry  in  the  poison- 
book. 

The  dasafication  of  substances  and  compounds,  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
poisons,  is  defined  in  five  tables,  which  are  ordered  to  be  suspended  or  fixed  in 
the  warehouses  of  Pharmadens,  Drugsists,  and  Herboristes.  They  are  revised 
every  three  years  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  submitted  again  for  the  imroba- 
tion  of  the  Council  of  State.  Prindpals  are  responsible  for  the  acts  or  their 
assistants.  * 

The  relations  rdadnff  to  the  sale  of  poisons  are  to  be  inserted  entire  at  the 
head  of  the  r^;ister  of  poisons  sold. 

Table  L-^  Simple  Drugt  (poisoni)  which  only  Fhaimadens  may  sell  retail,  but 
which  other  persons  nunr  selTwholesale^  under  the  prescribed  regulations.— Aconite, 
Belladonna,  Bryony,  Cantharides,  Cevadilla,  Hemk)ck,  Colchicum,  Colocynth, 
Coccolus  Indicns,  Stramonium,  Digitalis,  Euphorbium,  Eigot  of  Bye,  St.  Ignatias' 

Bean,  Gratiola,  Hellebore,  Ipecacuanha,  Jakp,  Henbane,  Kightshade^  Nux  iTomica, 
Bue,  Savine,  Scammony,  SquiU,  Stapbysacre. 

Table  H.  contains  a  long  list  of  drugs  and  preparations  which  may  be  add  by  all 
persons  without  restriction. 

Table  Ul^^PreparatUmM  (poisons^  which  only  Pharmadens  may  sdl  retail,  but 
which  other  persons  may  sdl  wholesale,  as  above.— Preparations  of  Antimony, 
Silver,  Bromine  Iodine,  Mercnxy,  Gold,  Zinc  ;  Creosote,  Cherry-kurd  Water, 
Burnt  ^nae.  Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds,  Essence  of  Bue,  Extract  of  Bhatany, 
Croton  CHI,  Oil  of  Kde-fem,  Milk  of  Sulphur,  Magistoy  of  Bismuth,  Morphine  and 
its  salts,  Opium,  Caustic  Fdtasb,  Quinine  and  its  sdts,  Besin  of  JaUp,  Strychnine 
and  iU  salts,  Yeiatilne  and  its  salts. 
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Tabus  IV.— Pomohoim  Suhsiimees  med  in  the  Arts,  which  may  he  sold  by  other 
persons  as  well  as  Pharmaciens,  wholesale  or  retail,  but  subject  to  all  the  precautions 
of  registration  in  the  poison-book,  &c.-^ White,  Bed,  and  Yellow  Arsenic,  Black 
Arsenic  (fly-poison).  White  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  Iodine  and  its  combinations^ 
mtrate  of  Silver,  Phosphorus,  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Table  V. — Poisonous  SubsUtnces  used  in  the  Arts,  of  which  the  sale  by  others  as 
wdl  as  Pharmaciens  is  permitted,  subject  to  the  precautions  above  stated  in  the 
first  paragraph.— Citric,  Muriatic,  Nitric,  Nitro-muriatic,  Oxalic,  Tartaric,  and 
Sulphuric  Acids;  Yellow  Prussiate  of  Potassium,  Gamboge,  Salt  of  Sorrel,  Sulphate 
0f  Copper. 

The  term  wholesale  is  understood  to  apply  to  the  sale  of  articles  to  those  who 
buy  to  sell  Afpin»  Consequently  the  simple  druss  and  poisonous  or  dangerous 
preparations  m  Tables  I.  and  III.  can  only  be  sold  wholesale  to  DruggistsJPhar^ 
maciens,  or  Medical  men. 

Sbgkbt  Bvmbdibs. — The  announcement  or  sale  of  secret  remedies  without 
special  authority  from  the  Board  of  Health  is  strictly  i>rohibited.  Every 
application  for  such  authority  must  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  accompanied  by  the  formula  and  a  sample  of  the  remedy.  The 
authority  is  personal  and  for  a  limited  period.  In  case  of  breach  of  the  conditions, 
it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Applications  for  renewal  must  be  made  at 
least  three  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the  license. 

Thb  Ybtebirabt  Abt. — l^o  person  is  allowed  to  practbe  the  Veterinarj  Art 
without  a  license  of  the  Council  of  State.  This  is  granted  afler  the  passmg  of 
an  examination.  The  Board  of  Health  appoints  the.  Board  of  £xaminer8| 
consisting  of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  a  Surgeon,  a  Pharmacien,  and  two  Veteri- 
nary Practitioners.  The  regulations  respecting  the  examination  are  similar  to 
those  above  stated  with  reference  to  the  other  branches  of  the  healing  art,  the 
subjects  being  appropriate  to  the  veterinary  profession. 

From  the  above  abstract  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  medical  profession  in 
Switzerland,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  precautions  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  health  against  the  casualties  of  ignorance,  quackery,  and  poisoning 
(whether  criminal  or  accidental),  are  not  confined  to  the  higher  branches  of  the 
medical  art,  but  comprehend  all  departments  of  medidne  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term.  The  Grovemment  takes  cognizance  of  every  act  performed,  and 
every  remedy  supplied  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  disease,  and  the  Board  of 
Health,  comprising  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Faculty,  is 
consulted  in  every  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  The  general  regulations  are 
founded  on  the  medical  laws  of  France,  with  such  modifications  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  locality  rendered  necessary.  The  Board  of  Health  was  first 
appointed  in  January,  1845. 

The  division  of  labour  in  the  profession  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  up  an 
intelligent  and  qualified  class  of  practitioners  in  each  department,  the  resiut  of 
which  is,  as  we  are  informed,  that  the  several  duties  of  alt  classes  are  in  general 
satisfactorily  performed.  Mistakes  and  accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
criminal  poisoning  is  kept  in  check  by  the  precautions  under  which  poisons  are  sold. 

The  relative  position  of  medical  men  and  pharmaciens  is  satisfactory,  as  they 
mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  performance  of  their  public  and  professioniu 
duties,  while  each  class  maintains  its  independence.  Many  years  ago  the  custom  of 

giving  medical  men  a  percentage  on  prescriptions  prevailed  in  a  few  instances, 
ut  this  is  now  altogether  discontinued,  and  any  collusion  of  a  mercenary  nature 
is  discountenanced  as  unprofessional.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  at  the  present  time  is  a  Pharmacien.  Under  the  circumstances  above 
detailed,  it  will  be  seen  that  sources  of  jealousy  between  medical  men  and  the 
dispmsers  of  their  prescriptions  scarcely  exist.  ^'  Counter  practice''  is  not  pre* 
vaient,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  casual  and  exceptional  cases. 

While  we  are  enabled  on  good  authority  to  give  a  favourable  report  of  the 
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mnand  opamjioa  of  tiie  1aw«  rdattag  to  tiit  ni^dml  profttma  in  SwitMrlaad, 
wars  k  one  cireuiBBteiiceof  i«eentoocarMiioe  which  is  a  eonroe  of  someeiuiiety 
i&d  diflflaliflfaetion.  ^  For  scTeral  ^rears  past  the  GoyenuneBt  h«s  shown  a  ten- 
ismcr  to  party  bias  in  the  appointments  coming  within  its  jimsdiction—in  other 
wonu,  to  use  professional  patronase  for  raising  political  capital.  This  dia- 
poeition  was  shadowed  forth  bj  degrees  in  some  appointments  of  minor 
mxpoTiuxoi^  but  did  not  assume  a  serious  aspect  until  a  x^cent  occorrenoa 
broiu^  almost  the  entire  profession  into  collision  witii  the  GoYevmnent.  One 
of  i£e  most  eminent  physicians  in  Geneva  was,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  dismissed  from  an  office  which  he  had  held  for  upwards  of  twenty 
^•arsy  aa  senior  phTiioian  to  a  lunatie  asylum.  It  is  needkis  here  to  detail  the 
MmnistMioes  which  weve  used  as  a  pvetext  for  this  aot,  er  to  gire  tiie  names  of 
Ibe  partief  eoneemed ;  but  it  wiU  be  soffioient  to  state  that  a  memorial,  signed 
by  almost  the  entire  medical  profession  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  was  presented 
to  the  Phjrnciaft  who  had  been  so  displaced,  expftessing  sympathy  with  him,  and 
x«Aeeting  in  strong  terms  on  the  injustice  of  t3)e  treatment  which  he  had  reoer?ed» 
and  whadi  was  attributed  entirely  to  political  biaa. 

The  Government  resented  this  candid  expression  of  opinion  as  an  act  of  in- 
pibordination,  and  dismissed  from  other  offices  two  of  those  who  h^d  sinied  the 
aeaorial,  reftinor  to  sinetioii  the  appointment  ni  any  who  had  thus  identified 
themselves  with  that  party.  By  this  act  of  dewpotum  on  the  part  of  a  radtM 
Creveonunent,  Iftia  number  of  metBcal  men  at  its  c&sposal  for  situations  in  public 
iBBtitttlioQs  was  reduced  to  about  five,  whose  polities  being  on  the  ^Hberal" 
side,  and  who  fin*  obvious  reaaeiw  had  not  signed  the  memerkl.  In  tlua 
dilomma,  the  Government  has  appointed  a  Sui^geon  to  the  office  of  Phyrictflii  te 
one  institution,  and  has  given  to  one  Fhysidan  the  superintendenoe  of  two  iiw 
ftitutiops  fixr  want  of  a  seeond  Physidan  duly  qualified,  pofitioidty  as  wdi  as 
TOofessionally.  Subordinate  offices  haive  been  fiUed  on  ^  same  prine^le. 
This  arbitrary  conduct  has  called  forth  remonstrances  and  protestations  on  the 

Crt  of  the  profession,  and  the  conflict  which  ensued  has  led  to  a  rupture 
tween  the  Government  and  the  Faculty  of  Medidne.  We  are  infbnned  that 
S  total  repeal  of  the  existins  medical  laws  has  been  threatened,  in  which  event, 
ihe  Medical  profession  womd  be  thrown  open,  subject  only  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Government  in  the  distribution  of  patnmage«  The  public  would, 
of  course,  suffer  as  much  as  the  profession  if  such  a  state  of  afftirs  Should 
eontmue,  as  the  qualifications  of  Medical  Practitioners  must  inevitably  dete- 
riorate under  a  Government  in  whose  estimation  professional  talent  and  merit 
haye  leas  weight  than  political  subserviency. 


LEGISLATION  AGAINST  POISONING, 

Wm  have  before  us  an  extensive  and  rather  intetesting  coUeotioa  of  eztnMsU 
culled  from  the  newsnapers  within  the  last  fimr  or  &ve  weeks,  representing 
ever^  imaginable  shaoe  of  ofonion  on  the  difficult  and,  at  tiie  present  time, 
ezdting  question — How  can  poisoning  be  prevented?  Some  of  the  writers 
leoommend  restriotiona,  varying  in  intensity,  on  the  sale  and  use  of  poisons ; 
others  are  oppoeed  to  any  kgisfariive  interference;  and  each  argmnent  is 
founded  upon  some  fiict  or  hypothesis,  which,  when  sifted  and  viewed  under 
anodier  aspect,  wears  a  different  complexion*  Hence  the  conflicting  opinions 
on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pdblic,  and  on  which  all  parties 
desire  the  same  resultr— namely,  the  public  safety. 

We  have  also  before  us  in  type  several  fresh  cases,  to  add  to  the  list  of 
recorded  poisonings  or  attempts  at  poisoning,  among  which  is  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  fiuling  to  obtain  poison,  jumped  out  of  window.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
collect  all  the  instances  whidi  have  occurred,  but  merely  give  a  short  aoconnt  of 
iodi  as  have  happened  to  oome  under  our  notioe. 


In  ocmtempklSng  the  appsrentlj  incrcaMng  pfendenee  d  poM»riag  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  correspondmg  pabbca^  given  to  flll  ue  ebrcvBttuitiai 
aetails,  with  ex  post  facto  lectures  or  essays,  niowmg  how  in  each  case  the 
caitastroiihe  midbt  have  been  p«f«ated,  two  inquhnea  naftimllf  sogmt  thon- 
selTBs : — Pirst,  Does  thia  pvbficitjr  tend  to  encourage  ponoDing,  by  pftM»*^i"g  on! 
the  Tarious  modea  in  which  it  Tmqr  be  done?  Soaadly,  la  iSae  prevaienoe  «f 
poisoning  to  be  taken  to  denote  a  eorfeaponding  incraaae  in  the  imtmnt^  of 
crime,  or  has  science,  with  the  aid  of  the  press,  broi^i^  to  light  deeds  ef 
daxkness  which  fbrraerlj  escaped  detection,  and  also  soimtnted  n  refined  and 
deanlj  mode  of  destnietion  for  the  raoor,  the  rope,  and  the  blndcoM  ?  The 
answer  to  these  (jnestions  might  afford  a  dne  to  tiie  aolmtion  of  the  practieal 
difficolt^,  namely,  the  deeirion  as  to  the  made  in  whic^  the  sabjeot  oo^  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Legislature. 

That  the  £uniliarify  of  the  public  mind  with  all  the  minulise  and  disgosting 
▼arieties  of  crime  has  an  evil  tendency,  is  proved  by  daily  experience.  The 
recurrence  of  certain  offences  immediately  after  an  exposure  has  taken  place, 
leads  to  the  sapposition  that  crime  is  eonta^ions,  and  in  fiiet  it  often  fifnfh^ 
the  character  (k  an  epidemic.  But  in  this  i^e  of  inteUeetnal  improtrement, 
whea  books  and  newspapers  are  read  by  the  mifiion,  while  the  press  is  free,  and 
a  demand  exists  for  exdtinfi;  information-,  the  notoriety  of  ^asmng  CTents  is 
nnayiMdable.  The  acting  of  Jack  Sheppard  may  be  prohibited,  and  the  pub* 
fishera  of  immoral  books  may  be  sent  to  prison,  but  as  long  as  the  oolice  reports 
aro  shed  for<h  in  all  their  naked  in^mrity,  the  criminal  student  is  uumished  wifli 
a  complete  clinical  comase  of  instruction,  of  wliich  a  comparativelT  small  porUon 
is  deroied  to  tiie  science  of  poisoamg.    However  undesirable  may  oe  the 

SabGcataon  of  these  atrocities,  we  doubt  the  practicability  of  their  suppression ; 
ut  the  supply  of  all  commodities  being  regulated  by  the  demand,  the  demfind 
for  means  of  destruction  will  call  forth  such  instruments  or  expedients  aa  the 
adTBnoement  of  art  and  science  for  the  time  bein^  may  afford,  and  consequentiiy 
die  circulation  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  should  be  discouraged  as  much  aa 
possible.  We  beliere  the  only  practicable  check  upon  the  crime  consists  in 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  clandestine  purchase  of  pobon,  and 
devising  the  moat  effectual  means  ibr  its  detection.  This,  then,  is  the  problem 
to  be  solved,  and  the  difficulty  consists  in  attaining  the^  object  desired,  at  the 
nme  time  steering  dour  of  any  practical  absurdity  which  would  render  the 
•eheme  inoperatire.  A  eon espondent  in  the  Times  (OcL  7)  makes  the  following 
suggestion: — 

*'  That  the  sale  of  certain  poisons  (to  be  set  forth  and  specified)  be  restricted  and 
ZC^gulated  by  anothtf  act  fhimed  upon  the  following  general  principles  :— 

'<  l^t  a  person  be  appdnted  to  act  as  commissioner,  to  carry  the  act  into  operation, 
with  power  to  make  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  and  to  apiwint  such  officers  as  he 
may  oeem  necessary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Her  Mijesty's  Treasury. 

*'  That  no  person  shall  sell  any  pdson  restricted  by  the  act  without  having  first 
obtained  a  license  to  sell. 

'*  That  the  commissioner  shall  have  foU  power  to  grant  such  number  of  licenses  fai 
any  one  town  or  place  as  he  may  think  adyisable^  regard  being  had  to  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  requirements." 

Anotiier  correspondent  (Oct.  9)  suggests— 

"  That  every  one  inquiring  for  any  quantity  of  laudanum  or  other  medidne  of  a 
poiaoBous  nature  (whether  in  one  or  more  doses)  be  refused,  unless  he  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  finend  who  can  famish,  to  the  satisiaction  of  the  vendor,  full  information 
wgoa  all  points  respecting  which  he  may  think  fit  to  inquire;  and  further,  that  before 
recdving  the  me&dne  the  purchaser  and  friend  sliall  enter  their  names  and  ad- 
dresaea,  «^y^  specify  the  name  and  quantity  of  Uie  article  supplied,  with  lis  intended 
olject,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  chemist  and  druggist,  such  entries 
bdng  attested  by  the  assistant  in  attendance. 

''All  written  applications  for  such  medicines  must  state  the  pvposeftrwhiditbey 
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are  requited,  and  be  endorsed  by  the  anthority  of  some  one  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, whose  signatoie  may  be  authenticated  by  direct  communication  in  case  of  any 
doubt  existing  as  to  its  being  genuine." 

Both  of  these  suggestions  inyolve  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  schedule  of 
poisons,  and  defining  the  boundai^  line  between  dan^rous  and  safe  substances. 
This  18  attempted  in  the  law  relating  to  poisons  in  Switzerland,  and  on  reference 
to  the  dasnfied  list  of  substances  (paffe  252  of  this  number)  and  the  list  of  articles 
comprised  in  our  Materia  Medica  and  an  ordinary  druggist^s  stock,  the  extreme 
intricacy  of  the  subject  is  manifest.  It  is  also  too  much^  to  expect  that  every 
straw  bonnet-maker  requiring  a  pennyworth  of  oxalic  acid,  or  a  servant  want- 
inff  "  spirit  of  salt**  for  deaning^  pans,  should  obtain  a  medical  certificate. 

We  nave  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Boberton : — 

ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

BT  MR.  JAMES  ROBERTOK. 

An  observer  of  the  wants  of  the  age  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  certain  important 
questions  in  political  and  social  economy  are  continually  coming  to  the  surface, 
whidi  require  to  be  intelligenUy  and  fearlessly  dealt  with. 

In  the  latter  department  sanitary  science  holds  an  important  position,  and  is  en- 
gaging a  large  share  of  attention.  Yet  recent  events  appear  to  show  that  precau- 
tionary and  preventive  measures,  in  a  certain  direction,  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  practically  lost  sight  of.  The  indiscriminate  and  too  often  reckless  supply  of 
poisons  to  the  public,  suggests  a  forcible  illustration  of  this  assertion.  And  this 
appears  to  me  a  question  which  loudly  demands  our  attention. 

That  the  dispensers  and  purveyors  of  the  means  of  cure  should  be  in  so  many 
instances  the  unreflecting  and  incautious  agents  of  the  instrument  of  deatli,  is  an 
anomaly  which  at  first  sight  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

Whilst  sueh  a  state  of  things  continues,  I  venture  to  assert  that  a  standing  re- 
proach is  attsched  to  the  Pharmaceutical  body  of  this  country;  and  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  estimation  of  the  intelligent  and  refiecting  portion  of  the  public,  it 
may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  at  a  discount.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  it  said  that  the 
Chemist  is  at  full  liberty  with  certain  precautions,  such  as  labelling,  &c.,  to  supply 
anything  which  is  asked  for. 

To  this,  however,  I  unhesitatingly  demur,  and  reply  that  in  such  cases  he  should 
lose  sight  of  his  commercial  relation  in  the  discharge  of  a  moral  obligation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  discretionary  power  of  each  individual  Druggist  is  the 
only  safeguard  recognized;  and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  the  law  interposes 
no  barrier.  But  unless  we  are  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  our  hands,  the  law 
will  assuredly  step  in,  and,  it  may  be,  impose  a  somewhat  inconvenient  and  vexatious 
restriction.  This  intimation  we  have  already  had.  What,  then,  should  be  our 
course?  My  reply  is,  let  us  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  that  of  education,  take  the 
initiative  ourselves.  A  high  responsibility  and  moral  obligation  rests  upon  us  as 
a  body.  We  cannot  possibly  ignore  it.  If  we  attempt  to  do  so  we  are  verily  cul- 
pable, and  shall  bring  disgrace  and  discredit  upon  our  profession. 

The  practical  suggestion  which  I  would  make  is,  that  the  Parmacentical  Society, 
in  its  official  capacity,  should  take  this  matter  up.  Its  influence  and  power  have 
already  been  acknowledged  by  the  recent  Ck>mmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

I  believe  an  earnest  recommendation  from  the  Council  fbr  the  total  suppression  of 
the  sale  of  those  substances  which  are  usually  employed  in  criminal  poisoning, 
addressed  to  every  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  also  to  every  Druggist  in  the  king- 
dom, would  receive  the  attention  which  the  importance  of  such  a  subject  deserves. 

I  do  not  intimate  here  the  terms  on  which  I  think  such  a  suggestion  should  be 
framed;  but  I  would  simply  say,  let  it  be  definite  and  unmistakable  in  its  character, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  carry  witi^  it,  to  a  large  extent,  the  force  and 
weight  of  its  own  necessity. 

At  all  events,  I  believe  that  such  a  protest  and  recommendation  would  exert  an 
amount  of  moral  influence  which  would  certainly  be  productive  of  good. 

111»  0:^crd'Street,  Manchester. 
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WhQe  we  agree  ivith  Mr.  Roberton  in  the  opmion  tiist  the  Pharmaoeiitistf 
tbemselveB  ought  to  take  the  initiatiye,  we  cannot  go  bo  far  as  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  his  sweeping  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances in  general.  The  following  is  an  authentic  copj  of  an  order,  with  the 
omission  of  the  names  and  addresses : — 


Odober,  1866. 


Mrs.  -^—  will  thank to  send,  well  packsd,  so  as  to  bear  the  railway  carriage,  to 

Ifo.  ■  the  following  articles  :-^ 

1  Quart  Imp.  of  the  Solntion  of  the  Acetate  of  Morphia,  doable  the  strength  of  Landanmn 
1  Qnart  of  Landannm 
1  Qoart  of  SalvoUUle 
1  Pint  of  Sp.  iEther.  Co. 
26  Dozen  of  the  Acetate  of  Morphia  Pills,  (  grun  in  each  pill. 

There  are  few  Chemists  having  an  extensive  business  who  have  not  occa- 
sionally received  similar  orders ;  and  the  denuuid  for  oxalic  acid,  "  salt  of 
aorrel,*^  white  precipitate,  sugar  of  lead,  and  other  poisons,  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  total  suppression  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  John  Beaton  takes  an  opposite  view  of  the  subject,  and  objects  to  legis- 
lation altogether ;  he  says : — 

''A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  lately  about  'poison  selling,'  hj 
persons  who  seem  to  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  From  my  own 
experience  I  realty  cannot  see  any  benefit  likely  to  arise  from  legislation,  while  it 
would  produce  much  inconvenience  and  annoyance,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  our  most 
valuable  medicinal  agents  and  chemicals  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  art,  are 
of  a  poisonous  character,  and  thus  to  draw  the  line  for  legislation  I  do  not  think 
practicable.  I  consider  the  proper  remedy  is  to  secure  fit  and  competent  persons  to 
discharge  the  obligation  the  Chemist  owes  the  public.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
pre-eminently  fulfils  the  important  end  that  was  required  of  it,  In  correcting  igno- 
rance, supplving  a  high  standard  of  qualiflcation,  and  thus  enlarging  moral  responsi- 
bility. And  unfortunately,  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  governs  the  Society  does 
not  compel  Chemists  to  be  members  of  the  Institution,  and  therefore  many  are  not 
subject  to  its  wholesome  enactments.  If  the  Legislature  will  but  extend  the 
authority  and  powers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  I  believe  the  great  and  crying 
evil  of  the  so-called  *  poison  selling '  would  soon  have  a  sound  and  practical  remedy. 

'<  174,  Shorediieh,  Sept^  1856.*' 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  well-written  articles  which  we  have  seen  on 
the  subject  is  a  letter  to  the  TVnies  of  Sept.  19,  signed  F.  £.  P.,  Bath.  The 
author  need  not  have  hesitated  to  append  nis  name  to  a  document  which  shows 
on  the  face  of  it  evidence  of  much  experience  and  reflection,  and  which  we 
think  it  desirable  to  republish : — 

TO  TBB  SDITOR  OV  THB  TIIIBS. 

SiE,~-7^«  Times  is  the  mirror  of  public  opinion.  The  more,  therefore,  does  it 
behove  those  interested  in  any  matter  canvassed  in  its  columns  to  endeavour  that  it 
shall  present  a  faithful  and  undistorted  reflection  of  the  subject  brought  forward. 
Kow,  when  a  needful  reform,  after  having  long  been  vainly  agitated,  succeeds  at 
length  in  fastening  hold  of  the  public  attention,  then  a  danger  always  arises  lest 
previous  inactivity  should  be  followed  by  precipitate  action,  as  though  the  fault  of 
doing  nothing  were  to  be  atoned  by  the  folly  of  over  doing ;  and  rash  and  hasty 
measures  are  apt  to  be  urged  forward,  which  shoot  as  far  beyond  the  mark  as  previous 
kgishition  had  fallen  short  of  its  duties.  Then  is  the  time  for  those  practically 
conversant  with  the  subject  to  come  forward  with  their  experience,  and  contribute 
what  tbey  may  towards  the  formation  of  a  just  and  enUrged  judgment,  lest^ 
peradventure,  the  forthcoming  law,  strained  too  far,  should  snap  in  the  attempt  to 
apply  it,  and  recoil  in  augmented  mischief. 

It  is  desired  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  the 
imperfection  of  human  means  can  prevent,  the  recurrence  of  such  accidents  as  have 
aaddeoed  of  late  the  annals  of  pharmacy ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  every  respectable 


cf  Ae  tadB 'vorid  xqjotoB  a*  the  ad?«ii*  flf  A  Uw- vUA  iimftd  fine  hto 
tlMi  vmmnM  wii  hnnftriic  r?°rir«'"'**r  *'*''*  *«=**^**^  Mn»»>ia<wpA  itiiwunrirm  at 
fMfeat  vested  in  hiiL 

But  what  ace  tbew  jM^ryf,  the  indJMrimiBate  eele  and  nee  of  vhich  are  eooght  to 
be  restrained?  Is  the  law  expected  to  render  a  definitiQii  of  wbat  constitutes  poisoii 
in  general,  or  to  giro  a  catalogae  raiaonni  of  the  drags  vhich  are  to  fall  nnder  this 
legal  teignsutioo.?  If  the  latter  were  done,  our  course  would  be  plain  and  easy ;  but 
the  pwUem  is  hov  tQ4io  it  ?-*ibr  the  atftenpt  will  throw  our  legislatoca  hack  upon 
the  question— What  is  a  poison  ?  With  respeet  to  acsenic,  laudanum,  prussie  add 
and  the  like^ii»doaiit  can  arise.  But  theve  is  a  laige  daas  of  drugs  whadi  oti^t  be 
called  semi-poisons— i.  e.,  drugs  whidi  have  not  the  reputation  of  being  paiaoBOiis, 
yet  which,  and  in  no  large  doses,  would  as  effectually  destroy  life  aa  their  more 
notorious  congeners— e.  g^  salt  of  tartar,  liquor  of  potass,  ammonia,  &e.  Are  these 
to  be  considered  as  poisons?  Yet  the  dimger  of  accidents  is  erren  greater  from  them 
4fafla  from  tlunr  better  known,  and  tfaeietee  mote  daeaded  and  guaoled  frOows. 
Again,  ^eie  is  another  class  of  poiaenoos  qhemicsis,  the  dasdly  nature  ef  whidi,  cm 
ifae  priae^ln  that  fta^liariJ^r  howda 'Contempt^  is  marked  to  the  publie  appreheasian 
by  the  fact  of  their  freq^ueot  xecunenoe— sack  as  vitriol  and  oxalic  aci4  which  are 
of  daOy  use  in  the  scnUeiy,  salts  of  lemon  and  of  sorrel  for  remoYi^g  iron  moidds, 
chloride  of  lime  for  bleaching  linen,  &c.,  of  which  there  are  many  establishments 
that  Tend  annually  some  thousands  of  packages.  Many  deadly  chemicals,  too,  are 
of  Rgnlar  and  eastomary  use  in  the  arts,  each  aa  sumfauiic  and  ether  powerM 
adds*  cyanide  of  potaasium,  biehkride  of  mereory,  dae.  Otheia  ansextsnaiyeiy  oed 
to  domestie  lequiiemeBts,  as  the  esaenlaal  oil  of  ahnoods,  far  petfiuniag  pomadwi, 
Ac.  Inhde^if  aUdeletarkmsdrngsawtobeplaeednnderlockaadkeyyandttidr 
iale  faedi^ad  raond  with  operose  and  pnhibitcre  iormalities,  a  dnggist**  sliq»  will 
tesBiDe  one  -vast  cupboasd,  and  his  customers — ^if  any  patient  enen^  to  undesgo  the 
ordeal  still  nmain  to  him— wUl  be  applicants  at  a  (mriau  de  pokn. 

The  scope  of  these  remarks  is  tiiis :— If  the  sale  of  poasens  is  to  be  dealt  witii  by 
huw,  then  the  law  must  either  give  a  list  of  the  poiaons  to  which  it  appfiea,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  a  law  for  regulating  the  sale  of  oertaia  peiaon%  or  it  mnat  give  a 
deflnitasn  of  what  a  poison  is,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  retailer  to  decide 
what  drugs  &11  under  the  category.  The  latter  pioeeeding,  I  tiiiak,  both  yoo.  Sir, 
xnd  your  readers  will  proDoonoe  to  be  unfair,  obnozioua,  and  most  inexpedient. 
The  former  eourse,  thezefote,  beset  as  it  is  with  dificulties,  alone  remains.  Perhaps, 
howerrer,  a  list  of  deadly  poisons  might  be  drawn  up,  wfaadi  should  be  the  subject  of 
special  enactment,  leaying  the  bulk  of  deleterious  drugs  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  more 
general  manner. 

But  to  intarpoee  serious  draenlties  in  the  way  of  procuring  poisonous  drugs  wMch 
are  and  which  mast  be  generally  used,  wiU  onj^  open  the  door  to  evasions,  defeat 
the  very  end  songlit  to  be  attained,  and  lead  to  an  infinitude  of  miaddemns  oonae- 
qaenses  which  wouid  render  the  last  state  of  the  matter  worse  thaa  the  first;  fiir 
people  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  any  theoretic  notions  of  p^ection,  be  dehaired  the 
enjoyment  of  things  which  custom  has  rendered  necessary.  A  sense  of  im'ustioe  and 
anger  at  what  would  be  regarded  as  an  unneeessaiy  interference  with  their  freedom 
af  action  would  be  re^ondied  to  on  the  part  of  the  retailer  by  attempts  to  redress  the 
wrong.  There  is  an  instinctlTe  hatred  in  the  English  Boind  against  eTurytiiiag 
which  savours  of  ooBtimentel  police  regulations,  and  this  sentiment,  be  it  riglit  or 
wrong,  must  be  taken  into  aecount  in  any  law  which  is  expected  to  work  well. 
Bnglishmea  must  be  legislated  for  as  Englishmen,  not  as  Prussians  or  Austrians. 
I<et  law  by  aU  means  do  what  is  practicaUe  aod  practical,  but  not,  by  atteo^pting 
too  aiu^i^i  lose  alL 

On  tlie  whole,  I  am  aficaid  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  deadlier  drugs* 
aach  as  stxychnine,  pnissic  acid,  sad  the  like.  Parliament  can  do  little  to  relieve  us 
of  our  responsibilities;  neither  do  I  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  neoessaiy  lor  the  public 
interest  that  we  ahould  be  relieved  of  the  burden.  O^unly  no  suJikeient  case  has 
been  made  out  against  us.  Every  pursuit  has  its  percentage  of  risk  and  aoadents. 
But,  considering  tiiat  the  entire  busmess  of  the  dru^^ist  is  a  sueoessful  surmeanting 
of  risks,  I  maintain  that  the  proportions  of  accidents  to  the  risks  iacorred  is 
incomparably  less  in  the  drug  trade  than  in  any  other  walk  of  life;  and  that  we  are 
fikUly  entitled  to  be  ocmsidered  as  emphatically  the  oazefid  and  oantioua  Biea  of  the  day. 
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Stoehewfl^  i«  n1u«c^  Use  •iber  Blel^  to  MM9SI  «f  laatl^^ 
mriiiKl  otrnw^wUhitBau^wmnj  viymr.  M«i  of  other  pnfeiiiaiisacttarigriCMUa 
TOTJapt  his  Anions  m4  Mduoot  poiiUoii,et|)eciaUy  if  his  trade  be  ofanyauigriiaitoy 
wive  deilf  to  weed  his  vyij  tiiraiigh  a  aeze  of  xeA-luit  pk)ttgliefane»--A  nronl  of 
1>MieHflt  OTBT  hoTOiijig  o¥«r  hii  head.  Upon  the  comctaeM  of  hi«  ewtry  tcsth 
actdq^endefrohabljrihe  isMie  of  lUeordeeth.  One  fatal  Umder,  aad  the  cfaaaoes 
«e  liut  he  i»anikied  maa  te  tife,  te  e  trftite  ncdyneofvn  fb^ 
ty  aqehA  WMiiftytnfte;  and  audi  *n  event  ■MyooonrthBough  no  faoit  of  the  fnadpid 
andemauiapiteof  bU  atmoirti  Tigitence.  He  it  at  the  moR^r,  not  onlj  ef  hie  own 
iwiMiiidBnete^  hot  of  llie  easeletsneaa  or  wUfvlneai  of  %  pofdheaor.  The  wonder 
aeaU^r  m,  aot  that  aecidenta  bi^pep,  but  that  ther  happen  ao  eeldom.  After  all,  ao 
aiiaf  oard  oan  be  doTiaed  whi^  will  aflbvd  peotectioe  to  the  public  aoperior  to  that 
whidi  is  derived  from  fel^intemt>  which  is  the  very  principle  to  which  in  the  laat 
Hiort  all  penaJl  enactveola  addeeaa  thesBeelYei;  and  if  a  dmggiit  diaNgarde  anch 
QVtabi  and  immediate  oenaeqiieoeea  of  careieaaaeH,  neither  would  he  be  made 
eaatfawa  by  any  amount  of  meee  nneertain  and  Bomote  lei^  pendtiea. 

Xbe  cowdeaieii,  Ibeu,  at  which*  npen  a  leview  of  the  whole  beattegi  of  the  eaae,  I 
and  ^enq^elied  to  ariMW  ia»  that  the  end  desiied  alike  by  joareel^  by  yoor  nnmerooa 
oorreapondents,  and  by  the  public^viz.,  safety— will  be  best  secured  by  adhering  te 
the  apirit^  though  not  qnite  to  the  lettei;  of  Paiaon  Bale's  Maxim,  '^  Quista  quam 

'  m4  monert^  I  hare  the  hononr  to  remau.  Sir,  your  obedient  aerTant, 

ABdi^  SepL  iMi«  y.  B,  ?. 

13ie  £»Uowii^  oheerrationa  in  an  artide  in  the  AMm  have  attraoted  aome 


^It  18  not  Tery  wonderful  that  among  twenty-seven  millions  of  people  it  should 
occasionally  happen  that  some  one  takes  a  wrong  soct  of  physic,  or  too  mndi  of  a 
supposed  right  sort,  and  dies  in  consequence.    Nor  will  it  surprise  any  one  of  ordi- 

2y  intelligenfif>,  that  oocaaionally  a  dittraased  or  needy  person  aheadd  poison  lum- 
\  or  occasionally  a  wicked  person  poison  some  one  else.  But  upon  these  veiy 
dender  grounds  a  few  persona  are  keeping  up  a  constant  clamour  for  some  new  law 
to  aunound  the  sale  of  poisons  with  all  sorts  of  restrictionflL  Some  propose  that 
only  persons  of  a  considerable  amount  of  education  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
(Siemist's  shop  and  dispense  drugs,  while  others  would  be  satisfied  if  it  were  only 
permitted  to  sdl  the  more  dangerous  ones  under  a  medical  order  or  with  grave 
lonnaBtiee.  In  the  first  place,  we  deny  tiiat  the  evil  is  so  large  as  to  require  any 
ether  remedy  than  publicity  and  the  action  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  next  place 
we  assert  that  no  regulationa  likely  to  be  obeyed  in  this  country  could  permanently 
have  the  efflbct  desired.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great  adrantage  to  the  public,  and 
especially  to  the  poor,  that  ttoe  should  be  a  lufpe  siqiply  of  CSiemBsts*  shops,  and 
that  in  small  pLioes  the  -village  grooer  shonld  aell  jali^  ae  well  as  candlea,  and  Epsom 
aalta  aa  weU  aa  tea.  We  are  noteciously  the  most  phyaie-ewaUowing  peoide  on  the 
fiKO  of  the  earth,  and  if  the  open  sale  of  druga  and  medicinal  preparations  were 
limited*  the  surr^titious  sale  of  them  would  increasei  And  considering  the  prodi- 
^ous  vats  of  draughts  and  the  mountains  of  pills  that  are  daHy  purchased  and 
devoured,  we  ought  rather  to  r^oice  that  so  many  of  us  keep  allTO,  than  be  filled 
with  exaggerated  alarm  at  an  occasional  death. 

**•  Trying  to  cbedc  suicidal  mania  by  keeping  away  from  an  entire  people  the  means 
of  aelf-deatruction,  is  absiffd;  and  when  some  poor  creature  mdces  his  exit  with  the 
help  of  a  littib  landaaam,  he  faaa  probably  escaped  a  more  pcinftil  and  revolting 
dendi  by  aome  other  means.  It  is  by  diminishing  certain  forms  of  sufifbring,  and 
more  caiefuUy  watching  ^rmptoms  of  mental  derangeoKnt,  that  anieide  mast  be 
prevented;  and  with  reference  to  mnrder.  it  is  wiser  to  aim  at  greater  certainty  of 
detection  than  to  rely  upon  any  artificial  difSculties  we  can  throw  in  the  way  of 
pnscnring  meana  of  committing  that  horrible  crime.  If  arsenic  and  laudanum  were 
tfaa  oaly  two  popularfy-knoiwn  poisons,  and  others  were  not  likely  to  be  dieeoTered, 
vemight eaaSy  deal  with  the  matter;  but  this  »  far  from  thecase.  Beoent  in- 
•teaeea  hare  familiariaed  the  public  with  the  i»^  that  strychnine  and  antimony  do 
^■ite  as  well;  and  aMiengh  the  sale  of  the  former  might  be  rendered  mcne  diffleuit, 
tt  wwdd  be  impossible  to  prevent  persons  poiehasing  at  different  shops  a  number  of 
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safe  doses  of  tartar  emetic  It  will  soon  be  known  that  other  medidnes  will  destroj 
life  if  given  in  small  repeated  doses,  and  if  ewery  substance  capable  of  being  so  nsed 
were  forbidden  to  be  sold  without  unnsnal  precautions,  it  would  be  such  a  hindranoe 
to  the  regular  course  of  trade,  that  we  might  be  sure  the  law  would  be  eraded  at 
etery  turn.  Not  only  is  the  doctor's  shop  full  of  poisons,  but  that  of  the  oil  and 
oolourman  also,  and  pigments  of  lead,  copper,  or  arsenic  would  kill  as  effectually  as 
strychnine  itsdf.  MoreoTcr,  our  ditches  grow  fool's  parsley,  the  water  hemlock  is 
not  uncommon,  our  hedges  are  ornamented  with  biyony  and  woody  nightshade^ 
while  every  garden  has  its  monkshood  and  laurel.  It  is  physically  impossible  to 
make  poisons  difficult  to  obtain,  and  equally  so  to  prevent  uie  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge as  to  what  are  such,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Indeed,  with  respect  to 
our  common  poisonous  plants,  this  is  so  far  Arom  desirable  that  every  one  should  be 
taught  to  discriminate  them  sufficiently  to  avoid  fatal  mistakes. 

'Uf  we  look  to  the  secondary  causes  of  the  celebrated  Essex  poiBonings,  we  shall  see 
that  fadlity  of  burying  the  victims  without  accurate  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
death,  and  the  general  resemblance  of  the  symptoms  to  those  of  cholera,  offered 
oonsiderable  prospects  of  safety  to  the  perpetrators  of  those  crimes,  which  ceased 
when  detection  and  punishment  proved  them  to  be  very  dangerous  methods  of 
seeking  gain. 

**  In  the  present  state  of  medical  education,  few  doctors  are  competent  to  conduct 
a  chemical  analysis  for  the  detection  of  poisons,  and  in  difficult  cases  it  can  only  be 
done  by  those  who  possess  peculiar  aptitudes  and  have  made  it  matter  of  spedsl 
study;  but  we  might  easily  promote  a  knowledge  of  chemical  science,  and  where  its 
means  fail,  or  doubtful  points  arise,  Government  might  advantageously  interpose,  and 
defray  the  expense  of  further  investigation.  It  is  to  these  scientific  and  indirect 
means  that  we  ought  to  look,  and  when  Parliament  meets  we  hope  that  if  the  matter 
is  brought  before  it,  we  shall  see  some  exhibition  of  common  sense,  and  not  be 
favoured  with  the  quack  legislation  so  volubly  advocated  by  the  Tanea," 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  subject  before  us  essentially  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  namely,  criminal  and  accidental  poisoning.  No  law  that  human 
ingenuity  can  invent  would  effectually  restrain  the  determined  suicide  or 
murderer  from  his  wicked  purpose.  Disarm  the  Druggist  of  the  power  to  furnish 
the  means  of  destruction,  the  cutler,  the  gunsmith,  and  the  ropemaker  remain* 
Canals,  rivers,  bridges,  and  open  windows  afford  a  means  of  escape.  Sulphate 
of  potash  maj  answer  the  purpose  in  the  absence  of  arsenic,  and  a  silk 
handkerchief  is  sometimes  used  m  cases  of  emergency.  But  there  are  some 
persons  who,  with  all  the  disposition  to  criminality,  are  timid  and  irresolute. 
The^  may  go  so  far  as  to  apply  to  a  Chemist  for  poison,  but  the  formality  of 
eignmg  a  book  and  bringing  a  witness  makes  them  pause.  The  Sale  of  Arsenic 
Act,  although  not  ffenerally  understood  and  omy  partially  observed,  has, 
without  doubt,  saved  lives  by  interposing  an  obstacle  to  the  hasty  commission  of 
a  crime ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  to 
certain  other  poisons  might  be  attended  with  a  good  result.  To  this  extent  a 
check  upon  criminal  poisoning  may  be  practicable,  and  the  reckless  or  carelcM 
vendor  of  a  poison  must  be  responsible  for  such  act. 

With  reference  to  accidental  poisoning,  some  responsibility  rests  on  the 
Legislature,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  parent,  allowing  bis  child  to  play  with  a 
loaded  pistol,  would  be  more  or  less  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

The  Editor  of  the  Lancet^  after  enumerating  a  few  of  the  cnimerical  projects 
which  have  been  suggested  for  the  prevention  of  poisoning,  both  acddentaland 
criminal,  makes  the  following  practical  remarks :— > 

"  What  is  wanted  is,  obviously,  then,  some  stringent  enactment  against  the  India* 
criminate  sale  of  poisons.  Some  security  should  be  taken  that  the  person  permitted 
to  sell  deadly  drugs  should  both  know  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  the 
substances  he  is  dealing  in  and  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  trust.  In  short,  he 
must  be  an  educated  and  a  respectable  man.  There  is  no  breach  of  the  law  of  firee 
trade  in  restricting  the  sale  of  poisons  to  a  dass  ;  at  least,  not  more  than  there  U 
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dmple  precedent  for  in  the  case  of  harmless  sabstanceB  which,  were  it  not  fdr  fiscal 
considerations,  mi^t»  withoat.  impropriety,  be  sold  by  any  one.  People  are  licensed 
to  sell  beer,  tea,  pepper :  the  sale  of  poisons  is  open  to  all.  Bven  the  druggist,  as 
well  as  the  grocer  who  sells  pepper,  is  compelled  to  announce  the  fact  that  he  is 
dnly  qualified  to  sell  that  usefUl  condiment  by  an  inscription  oyer  his  door.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  sale  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  be 
restricted  also?  If  this  principle  be  granted,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  settling  who 
are  the  proper  persons  to  be  licensed.  General  dealers,  hucksters,  grocers,  are  not 
proper  persons.  Men  who  hare  received  an  adequate  pharmaceutical  education, 
and  who  are  recognized  members  of  the  pharmaceutical  body,  who  have  a  pro* 
fessional  and  commercial  character  at  stake,  are  proper  persons,  and  the  only  proper 
persons.  We  heartily  wish  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  its  powers  extended,  so 
as  to  possess  more  useful  control  over  the  whole  body  of  druggists.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  it  might  be  usefuUy  entrusted  with  the  general 
superrision  and  control  of  the  sale  of  poisons.  In  such  hands  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  public  would  have  more  effectual  protection  than  any 
mere  prohibitory  or  conditional  enactments  could  provide.  We  want  not  a  law,  not 
penalties  only,  but  constant  watchfulness,  skill,  and  responsibility.  These  can  only 
be  secured  by  appointing  administrative  authorities  to  regulate  the  mode  of  sale,  to 
determine  who  are  competent  to  be  en^usted  with  the  fearful  charge  of  dealing  in 
agents  capable  of  working  such  dire  mischief  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
wicked." 

Nothing  is  more  futile  than  the  endeavour  to  fetter  the  Chemist  with 
impMOSsible  regulations  and  troublesome  precautions  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business.  It  has  been  wisely  remarked  that,  to  an  intelligent  man,  who  is  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  sale  of  poisons  at  all,  the  consciousness  of  his  responsibility, 
the  dread  of  a  coroner's  inquest  and  its  consequences,  will  be  a  much  more 
effectual  incentive  to  caution  than  the  fear  of  a  penalty ;  and  with  regard  to 
matters  of  detail,  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  are  the  best  judges 
of  the  kind  of  precautions  which  should  be  adopted. 

We  have  read  with  no  less  astonishment  than  re^t  the  angular  bottle  and 
t  scheme  of  the  Dublin  College,  the  nature  of  which  is  placed  in  its  true  light 
y  a  correspondent  in  another  part  of  this  number.  If  we  had  not  seen  the 
document  in  print,  we  could  scarcely  have  credited  its  authenticity.  We  have 
ordered  six  copies  as  an  investment,  anticipating  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  will  fetch  a  high  price  as  a  scarce  literary  relic* 
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THE  RISING  GENERATION  OF  PHARMACEUTISTS. 

A  BATHXB  startling  statement  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  Oct.  6th,  on  the 
qualifications  of  dispensinff  assistants  and  apprentices  in  that  city,  has  reached 
us  through  several  cnanneu.    It  is  contained  m  the  following  passage : — 

"  From  returns  which  have  recently  been  unobtrusively  collected  by  Captain  Smart, 
our  intelligent  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  it  appears  that  the  drug  shops  in  our  city  number  124,  and  that  in  these 
are  employed  194  assistants.  And  whatever  may  be  alleged  upon  a  critical  emer- 
gency as  to  the  extent  of  tJie  powers  of  these  assistants,  every  person  knows  that  in 
their  masters'  absence  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  dispense  drugs  to  those  who  ask 
for  them.  Now,  of  these  194  assistants,  32  are  between  the  age  of  12  and  15,  and 
60  between  their  15th  and  20th  year;  137  have  never  attended  either  a  maUria 
wtediea  or  other  class  where  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  profession  might 
be  acquired;  59  do  not  even  know  Latin,  with  which  medical  practitioners  continue 
to  garnish  their  prescriptions  and  druggists  to  label  their  bottles  and  pots,  and 
'beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes f  while  34  have  had  less  than  three  years'  prac- 
tical experience  among  drags,  and  38  cannot  boast  of  18  months. 

"  Ignorance^  as  well  as  knowledge,  is  power ;  but  it  is  a  power  of  mischief.    And 
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wben  we  oontider  the  aggiegeto  mun.  of  Ignoriace  nveeled  lif  CScptalo  Sfliaft 
Tetorni,  and  the  power  for  good  ov  eril  W]4h  whleh«  to  a  gfea*  eBciwi*,  &  ii  enttiietri^ 
our  wonder  Ib  not  that  awkward  eaaea  do  occur^  bnt  that  thej  are  not  onwh  man 
fre^ueiit.'' 

The  above  statement  was  noticed  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Cfiatgom 
Herald  by  a  correspondent,  who^  subscribes  himself  a  Member  of  the  Ph«rauk 
ceutical  Society  bj  examinatioo  in  London.  He  obwrres,  the  retoraa  ef  Mr 
Smart  give  very  ktUe  insight  into  the  preseni  pondon  of  the  dnur  trade,  m  ■• 
distinction  is  made  between  the  Surgeons,  the  HerfoalistSy  and  the  Chemists  and 
Druggiste;  and  all  the  apprentioea,  ortboee  who  ai«  called  aoeh,  areinehided  under 
the  name  of  assistants.  He  proceeds  to  slate  Aat  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
the  Bh<^  are  occupied  by  the  Surgeons,  Members  or  the  Faculty  of  Pfaysieians 
and  Surgeons,  whose  knowledge  of  drugs  is  not  very,  extensive  or  practicali 
being  made  subordinate  to  the  practice  of  medicine;  that,  not  having  dispennng 
business  to  occupy  the  time  of  an  assistant,  they  employ  a  bov  of  aQ  work,  hatt 
apprentice,  half  errand-boy,  who  picks  up  as  best  he  can  a  litUe  knowle^^  and 
alter  a  year  or  two  may  probably  be  tlurust  upon  the  worki  as  an  assistant  at  a 
hybrid  <irugp;ist'8.  He  contrasts  this  mode  of  prooeedipg  with  that  adopted  by 
Pharmaceutical  C)iemists  ia  Glasgow,  who  joined  the  Society  about  the  time  «f  the 
passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  who  are  generally  careful  in  the  selection  of 
apprentices^  and  use  all  their  endeavours  to  provide  ihem  with  meane  of 
education.  For  the  further  promotion  of  this  oDJect,  a  movement  is  in  pro- 
gress for  shortening  the  hours  of  business,  and  allowing  more  time  for  study. 

If  the  statement  of  Mr.  Smart  does  not  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  qualifi* 
cations  of  Pharmaceuticai  Assistants  in  Glasgow,  stiS  less  can  it  be  taken  to 
represent  the  general  dass  of  Asnstants  throughout  the  country.  With  those 
who  are  on  the  fist  of  registered  Apprentices  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Secietyy  one 
condition  is  absolute — they  have  all  passed  an  examination  in  Lattn.  AU  the 
assistants  who  are  Associates  of  the  Socie^^  Twith  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
number  who  entered  the  business  before  1843,  the  date  of  the  Charter)  have  passed 
the  "Mmor  Examination,  provinf?  that  ilMyhave  a  fahr  practical  knowledge  of  Che- 
mistry, Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  &c.  That  the  number  of  this  class  in  Glasgow 
is  smaH  is  not  surprising,  since  that  city,'although  boasting  of  commer^  pre- 
eminence and  maritime  superiority,  dud  not  enter  the  lists  with  '*moaem 
Athens*'  in  the  race  for  xntellectual  progress  in  Pharmacy  until  the  eleventh 
hour,  after  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  when  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  admission  to  the  Society  were  more  stringent  than  they  had  previously  been. 

The  Chemists  of  Glasgow  h«ving  been  late  in  the  fidd,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  their  Assistants  and  Apprentices  would  set  them  the  example, — we 
usually  look  for  examipie  in  the  c^er  direction,r-biit  we  may  hope  that  the 
pubtiattson  of  the  smnrl  oenearey  however  eoKi^f^gentei  it  m^fbe^  witt  ptodoee  a 

food  effect ;  for  if  the  Pharmaceutieal  Chemists  feel  aanoyed  at  their  Aseietaiiti 
eing  classed  with  those  of  herbalists  and  others,  the  remedy  is  in  their  own 
han(u.  The  repsters  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Sodety,  which  are  picd^bhed 
annually,  -wH  serve  to  correct  any  statisthml  inaccuracy  m  ftiture  police  returns, 
and  to  distinguish  those  young  men  who  are  qualified  for  their  profession  from 
the  heterogeneous  hybiids  who  sail  blindfold  under  0»  colours  of  their  masters' 
bottles* 

The  adoptbn  of  the  privSe{(ea  of  the  Phaimaej  Aet  being  yolunlary,  the  pro^ 
mreas  of  the  nprovewent  whieh  it  is  introdveing  must  be  gradaal ;  it  m^  he 
aiowr  bnt  it  is  sure,  as  those  will  find  out  who  kg  hehxnd* 
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THE  PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


THE  OOUKCIL  OF  TEE  PHABtf  ACEtTTIOAl.  SOCIETr  OF  GREAT  BBITAIir 

OS  THE  EDUCATIOJr  OF  DISPENSERS  OF  MEDICINE 
AND  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

{Drawn  up  for  general  circulation  in  the  pubUc  peqMrM.} 

PvBUO  aitenfeioBL  haviag  been  directed  by  mimeroiu  editorial  articles  and 
letters  to  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  enactment  for  preventing  the 
dispensing  of  irvedicaimi  and  the  sale  of  poisons  by  incomj^etent  pmons,  the 
Conncil  of  the  Pharmacentical  Society  of  Gvaat  Britain  consider  it  their  duty  to 
offer  n  few  obseryatiens,  with  a  statemirt  of  facts,  necessary  to  a  dear  unoer- 
standing  of  the  subject. 

More  than  fifteen  years  have  eli^sed  since  the  Chemists  and  Druggiste 
projected  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of  mtrodncing  an  efficient  system  of  education 
and  an  evtmiiwrion  for  the  future  members  of  their  body.  Enerience  had  shown 
that  the  science  of  the  Physician  can  be  of  no  nvail  unless  seconded  by  the  requisite 
ikiU  and  knowledfle  in  the  dispenser  of  his  prescriptions  ;  that  the  variable  quality 
of  dmgs^  as  usaafly  found  in  the  marlret»  occasioned  frequent  disappointDient  to 
medical  pnctitionerf  and  their  patients  ;^  that  the  public  were  exposed  to  danger 
firom  the  uarestricted  sale  of  strong  medicines,  including  poisons,  by  uneducated 
persons ;  and  that  the  most  effiMtiul  remedy  for  the  existing  delects  would  be  8 
le«^tive  ennetment  for  relating  the  onahftcations  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

The  Pharmaoentical  Socie^  was  estaolished  in  1841,  as  a  means  of  laying  the 
fovndttftion  of  the  desired  improvement,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  volun- 
taiy  nssooiataoiL  The  originBl  members  er  founders  %{  this  Society  consisted  of 
Ihoee  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the  metropolis  and  provincial  towus»  who, 
fBe]in||[  interested  in  its  objects,  volunteered  their  co-operation ;  and  a  Board  of 
Exammers  was  appointed  to  tert  the  qualifications  of  future  candidates  for 
aiUsaiott.  While  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society  that  the  passing 
ef  an  ezaminatioik  should  eventually  be  an  imperative  con<£tion  of  membership^ 
it  was  neoessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ma&e  aOowance  for  the  position  of  the 
existing  raee  of  Chemists  sskd  Druggists,  to  avoid  any  unjust  intoiference  with 
vested  interests,  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  Society  chiefly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  rising  gvneration. 

Jm  1843,  the  Society  was  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter,  and  a  bye-law  was 
passed  requiring  all  persons,  except  those  who  were  in  buaness  on  their  own 
•oeount  before  we  date  of  the  charter^  to  pass  an  examination  prior  to  admission, 
and  fixing  a  date  after  which  even  this  exemption  Aould  not  be  igranted. 

The  swjeets  of  examinatien  are  Chemistry,  Pharmacyi  Materia  Medica,  and 
Botany,  indnding  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  IaK>ratory  and  the  dispen- 
sing oooBfler,  the  modes  of  ascertaining  the  strength  and  purity  of  dnagSf 
tlie  tests  and  antidotes  for  poisons,  the  doses  of  ordinary  medicines,  and  an 
aoqsnintanee  with  prescriptions.  A  Sdiool  of  Phannacy  was  founded  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  whene  ketures  on  the  abov«  subjects  are  delivered  by  ^mineni 
preassessy  a  Ubnury  and  %  Terr  extensive  museum^  were  established,  {and  a 
Ubecatory  wai  fittea  up  with  all  the  apparatus  required  for  practical  instruo 
tien  in  the  proeesses  of  the  Phaiasacoposia  and  m  Chemieal  Analysis.  The 
Into  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  Dt.  Pereli%  and  Professor  Fownee  gave 
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the  school  the  benefit  of  their  valuable  services,  assisted  by  Mr.  Redwood,  who 
is  the  present  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mr.  Bentley  having  succeeded  to  the 
chair  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica.  A  considerable  number  of  students 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities  of  improvement,  and  their 
progress  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Sodety,  the  number  of  Members 
amounted  to  1662,  consisting  of  the  leading  Chemists  and.  Druggists  in  the 
metropolis,  as  well  as  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  many  other  provincial 
towns.  It  subsequently  obtained  a  very  considerable  accession  of  Members.  A 
branch  of  the  Societ]^  is  in  active  operation  in  Scotland,  and  a  Board  of 
Examiners  sits  in  Edinburgh.  Auxiliary  Schools  of  Pharmacy  have  also  been 
established  in  Liverpool  and^  Manchester,  with  a  view  of  preparing  young  men 
for  the  examination. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  purposes  of  education  and  scientific  im- 
provement, has,  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  exceeded  an  average  of 
£3000  per  annum. 

It  was  the  original  object  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the.  entire  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  to  procure  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  requiring  all  future  members  of  the  trade  to 
pass  the  examination.  In  June,  1851,  a  Bill  in  accordance  with  this  object  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  hy  a  Member  of  the  Society,  after  mature  con- 
sideration by  the  Council.  This  Bill  contemplated,  first,  the  registration  of  all 
persons  at  that  time  in  business  who  should  apply  to  be  registered  within  twelve 
months;  secondly,  the  reco^ition  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society;  thirdly,  the  exammation  of  all  future  members  (with  the  exception  above 
stated;  prior  to  registration  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  prohibition  of  unregistered  persons 
from  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist.  If  the  Bill  had  been 
passed  in  its  ori^nal  form,  all  the  successors  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of 
that  date  would  nave  been  of  necessity  regularly  educated  and  examined,  and 
the  entire  change  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body  from  the  condition  of  a  mere  trade, 
without  any  regular  education,  to  the  status  of  a  recognized  and  qualified  pro- 
fession, would  have  been  effected  within  the  space  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

The  Council,  supported  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  the  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession,  petitioned 
Parliament,  and  appealed  to  the  public  for  assistance  in  promoting  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  Plain  statements  of  fiicts  were  published,  pointing  out  the  danger  to 
which  the  public  were  exposed  from  the  incompetence  of  many  of  those  who 
dispensed  me(£cines  and  sold  poisons,  and  drawing  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
law  in  all  other  civilized  coimtries,  where  the  education  and  examination  of 
Pharmadens  are  provided'  for  under  stringent  regulations.  These  appeals,  and 
the  facts  and  arguments  advanced  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  produced  at 
the  time  but  littie  influence  on  the  public  mind.  The  truth  of  the  propositions 
was  not  disputed,  the  propriety  of  tne  proposed  reformation  was  admitted,  and 
the  medical  profession  generally  expressed  favourable  opinions,  but  the  subject 
excited^  litde  or  no  public  interest  until  its  importance  was  demonstrated  by  a 
succession  of  fatal  accidents  from  the  sale  of  poison  by  unqualified  persons,  and 
by  the  publication  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  The  attention  of  the  press  having  now 
been  forcibly  directed  to  the  subject,  the  public  appear  to  have  suddenly  passed 
fi^m  a  state  of  apathy  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  excitement  and  alarm.  A 
varietur  of  exaggerated  statements  have  been  circulated,  and  projects  more  or 
less  chimerical  have  been  proposed  by  persons  not  practically  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  Uie  case  or  with  the  business  with  which  they  desire  to  interfere. 
Some  of  the  authors  of  elaborate  theoretical  communications  in  the  public 
papers  ignore  the  fact  that  the  object  they  have  in  view  has  been  antidpated  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  has  already  accomplished  as  much  as  the 
powers  conferred  by  Parliunent  have  enabled  it  to  efie^  and  would  have  done 
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nradi  more  if  the  ori^puid  plan  of  its  founden  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
L^slature. 

It  may  be  useful  to  explain  the  exact  state  of  the  law  under  the  .provisions  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act  which  was  passed  in  1853,  and  to  show  the  distinction 
between  the  Act  as  it  is,  and  the  ^ill  as  originally  drawn.    The  Act  recognizes 
the  Pharmaceutical  Sodetjr  as  a  Yolimtary  association  for  the  examination  and 
registration  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  confers  upon  the  persons  so  regu* 
tered  the  exclusive  right  to  assume  or  use  the  title  of  rharmaceutical  Chemist, 
Pharmaceutist,  or  any   other  name,  title,  or  si^^  implying  that  they  are 
registered,  or  that  they  are  Members  of  the  Society.    No  person  not  already 
registered  can  henceforth  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  registration  or  mem- 
bership without  previously  passing  the  examination.    Consequently,  ail  the 
apprentices  of  the  present  time  who  aspire  to  the  status  of  a  rharmaceutical 
Chemist,  the  only  one  (except  that  of  a  medical  practitioner)  recognized  by  law 
as  implying  a  qualification  m  Pharmacy,  must  go  through  a  regular  course  ot 
study  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination.    The  Act  does  not  interfere 
with  the<6ale  of  drugs  and  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  by  incompetent  per- 
sons ;  but  it  establishes  a  distinction  between  sucn  persons  and  those  who 
possess  a  legal  qualification  and  corresponding  title.    The  influence  of  the  Act 
must  of  necessity  be  gradual.    It  may  partially  accomplish  in  a  long  series  of 
years  what  would  have  been  done  much  more  speedily   and  effectually  by 
the  Bill  in  the  form  originally  introduced.    Instead  of  directly  prohibiting  the 
dispensing  of  prescriptions  and  the  sale  of  poisons  by  unregistered  persons,  its 
operation  is  indirect  through  the  medium  of  public  opinion.    It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  success  of  such  a  law  must  cUpend  greatly  on  the  will  of  the 
public,  since  the  chief  inducement  to  future  Chemists  to  qualify  themselves 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  is  the  prospect  of  distinction  as  a  passport. to 
success  in  business.    The  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  raising  up  a  qualified  class 
of  dispensers  of  medicine  ;  the  law  confers  on  such  persons  a  distinctive  title, 
namely,  that  of  PHASMACETiTicAii  Chemist  or  Fhabmageutjst,  but  the  re- 
cognition of  this  claim  to  confidence  by  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  this  law 
h&a  been  passed,  is  necessary  to  complete  its  success. 

The  indiscriminate  and  uncontrolled  sale  of  poisons  has  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Council,  and  some  important  statistical  information  in  reference 
to  the  sale  of  arsenic  was  obtained  by  .the  intervention  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  at  the  time  the  ^  Sale  of  Arsenic  Act"  was  introduced.  The  assistance  of 
the  Sodety*  and  the  experience  of  its  members,  would  be  available  on  any  jfiiture 
occasion  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  other  poisons,  on  which  numerous  suggestions 
for  legislative  interference  have  been  made  by  persons  practically  unacquainted 
with  Sie  subject,  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  proposed  restrictions. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  alwa^  taken  an  active  part  in  exposing  and 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  The  subject  is  constantly 
onder  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society ;  and  in  several  instances,  the 
publicity  thus  given  to  cases  of  fraud,  and  impurildes  prevalent  in  druss  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  has  led  to  considerable  improvement  both  m  the 
case  of  foreign  products  and  those  of  home  manufacture.  The  Council  believe 
that  the  exertions  of  the  Society  in  elevating  the  scientific  character  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists  will  have  more  effect  in  checking  adulteration,  imperfections 
in  medicines,  and  accidents  from  poison,  than  any  penal  enactment  that  could 
be  passed ;  and  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
summary  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  fraud,  it  is  ec[uallv  important,  and 
should  be  the  first  object  of  solicitude  to  regulate  the  quahfications  of  those  who 
d^pense  medicines,  and  who  ought  to  be  sufiidently  educated  to  be  able  to  test 
thequality  of  their  drugs  and  preparations. 

The  object  of  the  above  statement  and  remarks  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  reformation  which  recent  events  have  shown  to  be  required,  and 
towards  which  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  tendbg,  was  projected  more  than 
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fifteen  yen  ago  by  tlie  FfattrmaeenlMal  SoeietyY  that  great  ppogresB  Ina  tJttmdy 
been  made  by  its  yoluntary  and  unassisted  agency,  and  tnat  all  tiiait  ivnaias 
to  be  dene  may  be  effected  by  aeans  of  the  Society,  if  armed  'with  more  ex- 
tended  powecB  and  asflisted  by  Ae  pvblic 

Sigaed  byonler  of  the  Coaseily 

a.  W.  SMITH,  Secretarf  mti  ReffitHnr. 

OST  OF  MEMBEBS,  ASSOCIATES,  AITD  AFPBEKTIGES  (cmOmuei). 
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PHARMACEHTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday^  October  1st,  185d, 
UJL  JACOB  BBLLy  pakanxsKT,  Dr  TH9  cmm. 
Tbb  following  donations  to  the  Libraiy  and  Mnaeum  were  annoanoed : — 
Jmam&l  of  Ae  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Sode^. 
Jemnud  of  the  Phoiomrapkie  Soetety,  from  the  Society. 
Sysltma  MeOerim  Media!,  by  Dr.  Martins,  from  the  Antiior. 
ByUaUtM  Pttdleetkmem,  ft^xa  Dr.  Martins. 
JDeakrede  esrfJ,  J,  Berzdme,  Ton  Dr.  Martins,  ttom  the  Author^ 
Vereitek einee  CmemeiUare tifter  die  lyimuem  m  dem  Werhen am  MepepwmedPiso 
i&er  BraeiUa^  toq  Dr.  Martins,  from  the  Anthot. 
GekhrU  AMuwen^  Na  2, 18j^  from  Dr.  Martins. 
A  specimen  of  Galls  on  the  Qnereus,  from  Mr.  Pahner. 
A  specimen  of  Peaghawar  Jambie,  from  Mr.  R.  Howard. 
A  specimen  of  pure  Gbrcetine,  from  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Sndtl^  ofTMinbnqih. 

DISTKEBUTION  OF  FBIZES. 
The  Pxiaea  Awmpded  to  the  anoeeaifiii  crnnprtitoia  at  the  Eaanmationi  in  the 
dassee  of  Chemiatry  and  Pharmacy,  and  Botany  and  Molena  Mcdiaa,  aft  lihe 
f  mirlHiion  of  the  last  ■eBswn^  wsra  dirtribMied  aa  fclhma:— 
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Examimer,  Hr.  Bedwood. 
The  ioQomwg  mae  the  QaeabuKis  f or  ExmoBjsim  :*— 

L  IVlmt  If  ibe>nee  xepresentedl  litf  Ibe  weigibt  of«%Ml^  m  Menttfaed  I17  Hie  we 
of  the  balmoe?  U  thk  force  ooaHOOD  to  aU  nuMer?  If  a  Bubiteikoe  be 
VBJghediB  «n  Msu»te  belance,  iirraviidBd  bgrair,  voiM  theipeightkufieated 
be  a  ooxxeot  sepneientetioB  ef  the  foaee  ftbo)v«e  eUuded  to? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  tbe  apteiju: grmmly q£ %  body?  A  bottle  which  holde  785  gnios 
of  distilled  water,  holds  79.7  gnuos  of  a  li^aid  (« );  what  is  the  spedflc  grxvitj 
ofsf^A.  iiiece  of  glass  weighs  810  grains  when  weighed  in  the  usoal  wiiy  ia 
air;  when  immersed  in  distilled  water  it  weighs  305  grains,  and  whea 
immersed  in  a  liquid  (s)  it  weighs  315  grains :  What  is  the  epecific  grayity  oi 
the  glass,  and  of  the  fiquid  zf 

8.  Describe  the  [phenomena  which  hare  been,  observed  in  coonezioii  with  what  is 
ealled  the  diflaekm  ef  gases? 

4^  What  are  the  beet  BieAhedsefmakiagepctmaoeti,  castor  OH,  and  bdsam  of  ooini 
inlo>ennlBions  f 

5.  Deacribe  the  piaoenes  fsut  idieprepioiatloa  •of  otxygea,  diloriDe^  JuUBonstiiidc^  and 

cjanofen  gwatit  and  the  pioiiertiea  of  these  bodies. 
C  Bascribe  the  oomfiositian  and  naodes  of  production  of  ether,  alcohol,  aldefc^e,  an4 

4Uietic  acid,  and  ezjpUia  the  eopfiDsed  constitutions  aad  lebtionsliips  of  these 


r  Mr.  Francis  TateB. 

-Obrtipxcates  or  Mebit  jMr.  Charles  Ford. 

CMr.  Henry  B.  Bamfber. 

BOTANZ  AJiD  MATfiBXA  MSDXCA. 
jSesminsr,  Mr.  Bentlsse. 
The  fbHoiring  were  the  Questions  for  Examination : — 

1.  Describe  the  Primordial  Utnde,  and  mention  the  chemical  eomposition  of  it  and 

CeUnlose;  also  show  the  inflaenee  this  structure  has  in  the  Development  of 
Cells. 

2.  Describe  the  stmctnre  of  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledonous  Plants  (both  aerial  and 

submerged),  and  state  the  distinctive  characters  between  &ose  of  Acotyle- 
donoas,  Menocotyledonoas,  and  Dicotyledonoos  Plants. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  Determinate  and  Indetennianite  Infloieeoence  ? 

Mention  the  varieties  which  beloog  respeotiveky  to  eadi;  aad  descrUie  and 
give  eaampleB  of  tbe  £aUowing  kiqds :  Spike^  Spadiz,  AmeDtnm,  Strobile, 
JBaeenM,  l^yrsus,  Capitelum,  end  ifmbeL 

4.  What  are  the  offioinal  aubstaaees  in  the  British  Phacmaoopttias  derived  fiom  the 

Jibtusal  Order  MmisfiermaceiB  f  Describe  their  botamcal  and  geographical 
Boorces,  their  physical  and  chemical  characters,  aJid  enumerate  the  officinal 
preparations  of  them  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

5.  Describe  the  physical  characters  of  Annulated,  Striated,  and  Undulated  Ipeca- 

cuanhas, ^eir  botanical  and  geographical  sources,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  readSy  dist^guished  ftom  one  another. 

6.  What  is  the  botanical  and  geographical  souroe  of  Nux  Y  oaoiiea  seeds  ?    Desorfte 

their  appearanoe  -and  general  eharacten,  tlie  sooree  of  their  active  properl^ee, 
«sd  the  meane  of  distinguishing  thealkaloid  Stryehnia&om  Braeia.  State 
also  the  doses  of  Nux  Vomica  and  Strychnia,  and  of  any  offlcmal  preparation 
JB 'which  they  mi^  be  eantauied. 

7.  Qm  the  essential  dharaoters  of  the  foUowiag  ISTatural  Orders  :  Idmtc^^  iUroafn 

acea,  UmbelUferet,  Cucwrbitaeta,  DioacoracetB,  and  MtloMlhaeea. 

8.  Disting^sh  the  Solanacea  from  the  ScropuUcriacetBy  Geii<tiaiioc<e^  Ccnvobmbweaf 

and  PrimvIoMm, 

J^saxB  ...M*««'««»««M-##*«>-M.*.^.^.«*    Mr.  Henry  Booth. 

CMi.  Henry  Groves. 

CmnJOCAxm  QI  Mebxt  ^.^... '^Mr.  Francis  Tatee. 

(Mr.  Charles  Fosd. 
t2 
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The  Cbaxbmait,  on  presenting  the  Frizes  to  Mr.  Booth,  observed  tliat  the 
drcumstance  brought  to  his  recollection  an  event  which  occurred  many  years 
ago,  veiT  soon  after  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established.  In  the  years 
1841  and  42  he  had  visited  several  prorindal  towns,  with  a  view  of  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  Society  and  eztendins  its  influence.  Among  other  places  he  had 
been  (with  Mr.  Eledwood)  to  Manchester,  where  a  rather  numerous  meeting  of 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists  was  held.  The  objects  of  the  Society  were  rally 
discussed,  and  several  of  those  present  argued  at  some  length  against  the 
proposal  to  extend  it  to  that  neighbourhood.  They  said  it  might  be  very 
proper  and  desirable  for  the  London  Chemists  to  form  a  society,  but  it  was  not 
fair  to  tax  those  in  the  countiy  to  subscribe,  as  they  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  it.  Among  those  who  took  this  view  of  the  subject  was  Mr.  Booth,  of 
Rochdale.  The  argument  was  carried  on  at  the  meeting  at  some  length,  and 
ultimately  Mr.  Booth  acknowledged  himself  convinced  of  the  error  of  his 

Erevious  opinion.  He  became  shortljr  afterwards  much  attached  to  the  Society, 
rought  over  many  converts  to  his  views,  and  had  continued  to  be  up  to  the 
present  time  one  of  its  most  sincere  and  zealous  supporters.  It  was  ^erefore 
particularly  gratifying  to  him  (Mr.  Bell)  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  the 

Pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Booth  two  prizes,  which  had  been 
onourably  won,  as  the  result  of  industry  and  application  in  the  sdiool  of 
the  Society.  It  had  been  proved  that  he  (Mr.  Henry  Bootii^  possessed  ffood 
abilities^  but  no  credit  was  due  to  him  for  that.  It  was  a  gift  for  which  he 
ought  to  be  thankful.  Credit  was  due  to  him  for  having  made  good  use  of  the 
talents  which  Providence  had  eiven  him,  but  he  would  be  no  longer  entitied  to 
such  credit  unless  he  continued  to  exercise  his  talents  as  he  had  hitherto  done. 
He  must  not  imagine  that  his  labour  was  over  because  he  had  won  both  the 
prizes.  His  success  on  that  occasion  was  an  index  of  his  capacity,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  power  that  he  possessed,  more  would  be  expected  of  him. 
In  the  profession  in  which  he  was  about  to  embark,  there  was  a  wide  field  for 
scientific  research  and  advancement,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  in 
perspective  posts  of  honour  and  useftilness  to  which  he  might  aspire. 

Mr.  Henbt  Booth,  in  acknowledging  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Society,  said  it  would  be  his  earnest  desire  to  act  up  to  the  advice  which  the 
Chairman  had  ffiven.  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  force  of  the  observations. 
He  was  grateral  to  the  Society  for  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  and  would 
persevere  in  his  labours  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  Chaibman  congratulated  the  candidates  who  had  received  Certificates  of 
Merit.  It  should  be  no  ground  for  discouragement  that  they  had  not  received 
prizes.  Mr.  Yates  had  been  complimented  by  the  Professors,  who  had 
reported  that  his  merit  was  sufficient  to  entitie  him  to  a  prize,  but  unfortunately 
for  him  there  was  another  candidate  who  had  surpassed  him ;  and  as  there  was 
only  one  prize  in  each  class,  the  second  on  the  list  could  only  have  a  certificate 
of  merit.  He  hoped  that  all  the  candidates,  whether  successful  or  not  in  that 
competition,  would  peraevere  in  their  studies,  with  a  view  of  qualifying  themselves 
to  pass  another  examination,  which  awidted  all  who  embanc  in  a  profession  or 
business,  and  in  which  the  examiners  were  the  public  at  large.  The  principal 
advantage  to  be  derived  fix>m  competing  for  prizes,  was  the  stunulus  to  mdustry 
and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  which  would  be  found  useful  in  aft^-life. 

A  SUCCINCT  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF  AMERICAN 
DRUGS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

BT  MS.  W.  PBOCTSB,  JUK .,  OF  PHILADELFBIA. 

(1.)  BydrasHs  Cana(2ermf.— The  root.— Vulgar  names :  Yellow  root,  GoidM 
seal;  Oranee  root,  Yellow puccoauy  Ground  nupherry,  &c.  Nat.  order,  Ranvn' 
adacecB.     Indigenous  to  the   United  States  and  Canada,  but  found  most 
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abundantly  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  plant  is  fignred  page  82  Griffith's 
Med,  Botany,  The  root  was  used  by  the  aborigines  as  a  dye.  It  is  used  as  a 
tonic,  also  as  a  wash  for  venereal  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  by  the  class  of  practitioners  called  *'  Eclectics.'**  This  root 
was  examined  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Durand  (see  Amer,  Jour,  oj  Pharmactfj  yoL  zziii.,  p. 
113),  who  found  it  to  contain  aUmmerij  sUarchj  fatty  matter^  resin^  yellow  colouring 
matter,  sugar,  lignin,  and  sails,  besides  a  peculiar  nitrogenous,  crystaUizable 
substance,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  hydrastin,  and  which  he  believes  to 
possess  alkaline  properties. 

(2.)  Hydrastin. — ^A  small  specimen  of  this  principle,  which  is  used  by  the 
Eclectics  as  a  remedy,  who  consider  it  as  the  active  principle,  having  a  special 
action  on  the  mucous  membranes,  and  hence  use  it  in  oiiurhoea,  dysentery, 
gastritis,  &c.  &c.  I  believe  the  yellow  colour  is  nuunlv  due  to  adherent  yellow 
resin  or  colouring  matter,  just  as  piperine  is  coloured  by  the  resin  of  pepper. 
By  reference  to  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  as  above,  Mr.  Durand's 
description  of  this  principle  may  be  found. 

(3.)  Sanguinaria  Canadensis, — ^The  rhizoma. — U.  S.  Fharm.  Nat.  order, 
FapaveracecB  (Bhod  root,  red  puccoon  root).  See  U,  S,  Dispensatory,  The 
Tincture  (U.  S.  P.)  and  the  tdcoholic  extract  are  much  used,  and  chiefly  used  by 
regular  practiUoners  as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  but  they  also  possess  nar» 
cotic  and  emetic  powers. 

(4.)  Sanguinanna. — Of  this  alkaloid,  lately  shown  by  Dr.  Shdl,  of  St.  Louis 
(Silliman*s  Journal,  Sept.  1,  1855),  to  be  identical  with  chelerithnn,  one  of  the 
alkaloids  in  Chelidonium  majus,  there  is  a  small  specimen.  It  is  not  yet  used 
much  in  medicine,  but  will  eventually,  I  believe,  occupy  an  important  place 
among  the  medicinal  alkaloids. 

(5.)  A  specimen  of  Sulphate  of  Sanguinanna, — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
class  experiments  that  I  know  of  is  the  ocular  demonstration  of  the  assumption 
of  a  red  hue,  by  sanffuinarina,  in  the  act  of  salification. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  this  by  passing  dried  , 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube,  into  a 
deep  narrow  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  sanguinanna 
in  ether,  which  is  perfectly  colourless.  As  soon  as  the 
current  of  gas  reaches  the  ether,  a  reddish  colouration 
commences,  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  ether  is  filled  with 
magnificent  red  flocks  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  sanguin- 
arina,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

(6.)  Podophyllum  peltatum, — ^The  ihizoma. — ^U.S.  Pharm. 
{May  apple,  mandrake,  wild  lemon,  and  raccoon  berry.) 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  active  of  our  indigenous 
plants.  It  owes  its  activity  to  a  resinous  principle,  analogous 
to  the  Ehodeoretin  of  jalap,  which  was  first  isolated  by 
John  R.  Lewis  (See  Amer,  Jour,  of  Pharm,,  toI,     „  page 

).  It  is  Quite  as  powerful  as  jalap  resin.  Podophyllum,  in  the  form  of 
hycLro-alcohoIic  extract,  is  an  officinal  preparadon  in  the  IJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

(7.)  PodophylHn,  or  resin  of  podophvllum  root.— A  small  specimen,  purified 
and  decolorized,  made  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  Onio. 

(8.)  Crude  podophyllum  resin,  obtained  by  precipitation  firom  the  alcoholio 
tincture  by  water.  The  podophyllin  is  prepared  firom  this  by  the  action  of 
ether  and  animal  charcoal. 


•  The  Eclectic  practitione«  of  the  United  States  are  a  aeot  of  medical  men  who  have  ansen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  botanic  doctors,  as  they  are  called,  and  known  as  Thompeomans.  Tha 
latter  profess  to  use  only  vegetable  medicines,  and  espedally  capsicum  and  lobelia,  and  are  U:e  the 
Coffimtet  of  England.  The  Eclectics,  however,  have  compsiativdy  Uttle  analogy  now  with  the 
origioal  stock,  but  annually  become  more  and  more  allied  to  regular  practitooners,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  both  regular  remedies  and  practice,  but  they  contimie  to  eschew  the  marcnnals,  anti- 
moiiiala,  and  arseDicals. 
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It  is  not  idanlBCBl  tvtth  jahp  sMtn,  iMwever,  trnhfibe  aetion  of  potflHot^  it  h 
not  Odvferted  into  s  pcroiaBeiitlf  soluble  acid,  analogous  to  rhodeoretinie  acid. 

(9.)r  JSrya^MB  af«sfi»m.-^Radii:. — U.  8^.  Phwrm.  Kat.  ord.  Apktoea. 
BtMsn  snake  root,  water  erififg&.    See  tL  8.  JHspemmtorf. 

(10.)  GemtUma  ochrohttca. — Radix. — Masrsh  Gentian.^  GentiaaMcete.  Bitter 
tonic,  anthelaMBtie,  «Erd  aatrinseaC  Fovid  generally  in  the  southern  staiUi^ 
and  flowers  in  9epte«ed)er  koA  October.    (Not  m%icb  employed.) 

(1 L. )  (JaxdofkyUmm  ^kaUclrMesr^HhQ  loot^ — Berberidaceas,  She  ce^osh^  sqaant 
root,  pappose  root.  This  root  is  used  chiefly  by  the  Eeleetic  phyeidaBs,  w&o 
esteem  it  k^hly  as  an  tmenagoffve  and  antispasmodie,  and  is  nod  to  possess 
dinphoreiae  and  diuintK  powera.  A  vesinous  preparation,  called  ^''Canlepbyl&i,'*' 
is  made  frooL  it  by  a  process  analoffoos  to  that  £<»>  jalap  resin. 

(1%)  Hydrangea  arl^reaeeiM.— The  root. — Saadfragraeem.  CJomraon  muneB, 
Lnen  barkr  WUd  hydrangea,  tse.  See  Torrey  and  Oray^s  Flora  and  U.  S.  Dup. 
Used  ia  calodbus  complaints  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Philadelphia  by  regnlar 
physicians,  in  decoction  and  fluid  extvaet.  Ori^nally  used  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  from  w^m  its  opiates  irere  learned  by  Dr.  lEkitier. 

(13.)  IHoteorea  vt/AMa.— The  root.-— TFifcf  Yaim,  eotic  root.  I9at.  ord.  Djareo- 
rsacttf.  The  plant  is  a  sender  vine,  growing  in  fence  comers  and  hedges,  and 
flowan  in  Jane  and  Jaly.  It  is  considered  an  antispasmodic,  and  particnlarly 
applicable  to  bilious  cholic,  in  which  complaint  it  acts  almost  specificity.  Tlie 
reonoid  matter  of  tikis  root  is  used  by  the  JBdecties  nnder  the  name  of  Dwsco/rem. 

(14.)  7V*^asn  pendtdum. — BeA  roof,  Indian  balm,  lamb'^s  fitartBr,  &c.  IM- 
liaeea.  It  is  esteemed  astringent,  tonic,  and  antiseptie,  and  is  used  in  hemop- 
tysis, menorrhagia,  leuoorrhea,  &c. 

(15.)  Corydc3isformosa, — Turkey  com,  stagger  weed,  wtW  THrhey  pea.  Htrt 
ocder,  FumariaeesB.  It  is  considered  by  tite  Eclectics  to  be  tonic,  diuretic,  and 
alterative.  It  contains  coiydalia  (see  Amer,  J&wr.  JPharm,,  vol.  iii.,  3rd  series, 
May,  1966),  fumeric  acid,  and  other  ingredients,  and  is  hence  chemically  allied 
to  UerydmUs  bulhosa  of  Europe.  8ee  Liefoig's  Organic  Chemistry,  toL  iL,  Paris 
edition. 

(lA.)  Prinos  verticiBatus, — U.  S.  Pharra.  Black  alder  bark,  winter  berry 
Aqui/ofmeett.  Tonic  and  astringent,  and  popniarly  in  higb  esteem  as  a  topical 
application  in  ^ngrenous  ulcers ;  and  is  used  aJso  internally  m  such  cases, 
(jeneraily  used  m  decoction. 

(17.)  J^anihorrkizaapiifoiia. — U.  8.  Pharm.  Yellow  root  Nat  order,  Jfomm- 
culacea.  Grows  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  western  states.  It  possesses  tonic 
properties  of  the  quassia  duuraeter.  The  yellow  colourmg  matter  was  used  as  a 
dye  by  the  Indians. 

(18.)  Cypripedium  pubeseens. — ^The  root. — YeUow  fadiet^  slipper,  Ameriam 
vmeriain,  ner»e  root,  ytlhw  mocassin  flower,  Arc  Nat.  ord.,  OrchidaeeiB.  This 
root  takes  tibe  place  of  vaierktna  cfficmcdis  among  the  ^  botanic  doctors^  of  the 
United  States,  and  really  possesses  very  decided  antispasmodic  and  caiimng 
powers,  and  is  ibund  higUy  nseflil  in  hyateria  and  nervous  irritabHitf .  Other 
species,  tm  parvijhrum,  aeauie,  sveetabsle,  &c.,  are  used. 

(19.)  Asarum  Canadense.^-'V .  S.  Pharm.  Aristdochiaeese.  WOd  ginger. 
Canada  snake  root.  It  contains  a  pungent  aromatic  volatile  oil  and  acrid  resin. 
See  U.  8.  Dispenstriory. 

J 20.)  Pepulus    tremtdoides.'^Tbei   bark. — American  aspen.     Nat.  order, 
icacem.    Contains  salidn,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  for  intennittentB. 
(21.)  Aralia  nudicauUs. — ^The  root. — False  sarsaparUla,  or  smaU  spikenard, 
Nat.  ord.  ArsUmeece.    Used  popidari^  as  an  alterative  and  stimnlant  du^horetic 
m  xneumatic  affections. 

(22.)  AraUa  spinosa. — The    bark. — Angelica  tree,  prickly  at^  and  frickhf 

elder.    (The  name  prickly  ash  also  is  appued  to  the  Xanikoaylum  /raxweum.} 

Used  aa  a  atiaaulant  diaphoretic. 

(28.)  Panax  qidnque/olium.   Ginseng.-^The  root.— U.S.  Phann. 
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hmt ofaicflT- gitibored  m  tike  irastani rtstok    U k boi little  pvHoribed ortuodl 

(^)  Apacjfimm  trndntmrni/bUum,  I>§§$bane^  Bitkr  jwof,  ^.  N«l.  card. 
ApocmmoecL.  U^  Fharm.^ — Tiu»  root  is  oMrtic  sad  tooic  Net  iMioh  cnq^eysd 
bj  |Hi78]OMm& 

(^.)  Aaoeymm  (Umndbtmsm^  JMkan  hemp,  Kat.  oid.  ApotfiHsoea.  U^SL 
Pharm. — Emetic,  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  The  commaB  nane 
(indiaii  kiMnp)  k  appiiei^  to  anotfaenr  American  plaat»  AntirrkmiKm  Uviaw%  as  well 
as  to  the  Gunjah  of  India.    See  (7.5.  Dup.  for  an  account  of  these  roots. 

(^.y  Asclepias  iueamaki,  Fieth^e^kurid  AicUpias,  Nat.  oid.  Agciepiadadea, 
Abo  called  Swtsmp  tiik'weed,  U.S.  Pharm. — Used  as  on  aBtkefaooiatie  bj 
Tiiilertittt,  and  in  asthma  and  rheumatism.  It  is  Ihtle  used  anioDg  the  pro- 
fession. 

(97.)  XmUkmofium  fraxmemn^  Frichhf  'Ask,  TeoA'-ad^  "bttiu  Nat.  erd., 
Xanihoxylactm,    U.  S.  Phflrm.--See  U,  S.  Dkp, 

(9S.y  XanOufseffbaa  Ckna  Heretdiif—Tke  bark  labelled  irith  this  name  I 
belvfe  to  be  derinred  from  the  XoiUha^hm  Chva  HgrcuUt^  from  its  distincdf 
masked  eorkj  wpuit  bases^  and  its  greater  pungency  than  the  X.Jhmmum, 
]>r*  Wood  inciinfls  to  belieTe  it  derived  from  the  latter  plant  more  deireloped  hf^ 
awmaner  dhnate.  Dr.  Griffidk,  without  reierenoe  to  the  two  barks,  speaks 
(Med.  Botany y  pa^  197)  of  X  (krolineariwm  as  identical  is  properties  with 
X.fraxineum^  but  is  more  poweifsUy  acrid.  The  bark  mkj  therttbre  be  the 
prodeet  of  the  X  CaroUmctrwm. 

(%^)  Oiiknia  <n/o^tara.---Raduc.~-6?iUs«M.  U.  S.  Pharm.— ^Mfiaw  jpAysis, 
American  Ipecacuanha^  Sfc. 

(9(k)  Oilknitt  stipuia€ete^  Bcmrnmu^s  root,  Western  Indian  |>h7sio.— These 
phtnts  briong  to  the  nat.  order  Roseteea,  and  possess  veiy  decided  medieinal 
value,  which  would  be  better  appreciated  in  the  absence  of  the  Braaifiaa 
Ipecae.  For  a  notice  of  its  chemical  constitntion,  see  Amer.  Joum.  o/Fharm.^ 
May,  16M. 

(31.)  Iris  versicolor. — Radix  (vel  Rhizoma). — Bltie  flag.  Nat.  erd.,  iMooKs, 
U.S.  Pharm.  Tins  root  is  not  mndi  employed  in  regular  practice,  bat  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Edecdcs,  who  nee  it  in  lien  of  the  mercvrials,  and  attribnte  to 
it  alterative,  cathartic,  sialagogue,  vermifuge,  and  diuretic  properties.  An  s20^ 
famuias  extract  pvepared  from  this  root  is  Imowa  among  the  Eclectics  as  iridin. 

(32.)  Liatris  spicata.—Eioot.— Button  snake  root,  RMesmake^s  magter.  Nat; 
etd.,  AMermoew. — ^Disretic,  with  tonic,  stimulant,  Mid  eoieBafjogae  properties. 
For  saake  bites  it  is  applied  externally,  bmbed,  and  its  decoction  drank  freely. 

(33.)  CoUinsonia  Canadensis^  Horse  iaim,  Eeal^  Eisck  ireed,  &c.  Nat.  ord., 
LmnUacem.  Root  (and  herbaoeoes  pMtioa  alM>)  used.->It  is  tonics  astringent, 
and  when  fresh,  will  cause  gastric  ixritadoa  and  sometiiMS  vrxniting.  Itake 
posRssea  Paretic  properties. 

(34.)  BaptkiM.  Hnetoria,  Wild  Indigts.  Nat.  ord.,  F«6ace«.— l%e  bark  of  tiie 
loot  most  ased.  It  is  much  esteesMd  by  some  practitioners  for  its  aatiseptie 
paiesrs  as  a  gargle  aod  wash  in  ganmnoos  ulceration  of  Ae  mooth  and  throali 
■Mreurial  nloeration^  and  as  a  poidtioe  applied  to  maKsnant  ulcers  tendiBg  to 
gangrene.     The  Eclectics  use  it  in  scarlatina  and  typhus  fevers. 

JStf.)  SmUngia  syhatiea,  QassaVroof,  Queen's  (ietf^^— U.  S.  Phnrm.  Nat. 
.  iEkpJbr6tace«.— Bmetic,  cathartic,  and  alterative.  See  U.  S.  Disj^. 
J 56.)  Lef^ndra  virginka.^l!h6  TOcL-^-Cuher's  physic,  Tall  speedweii.  Nat 
er  iS^rsfiAtJbriacas.— This  root  was  fbrakcriy  reoegnised  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm., 
bat  has  been  oB^tted.  It  k  highly  esteemed  by  the  Edectics,  who  ooastderit 
as  having  a  direct  action  on  the  liver,  and  aseit  in  lien  of  the  merenrials.  The 
VBsmo-extractive  matter  of  thk  root,  redaeed  to  powder,  is  the  so^caUed  '^  Le^ 
tandria*^  of  Uie  Eclectics,  so  much  praised  by  them  in  functional  derangeaMni  «f 
the  liver. 
(37.)  G^naiMimacaiadMi.— Theroot^U.  &  FharaL    Oons't  hUL    CVws- 
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faoU  Gtrawactm,  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  pure  astringents 
indigenous  to  the  U.  States,  and  contains  much  tanmn.  The  powder  is  used 
suc^ssfuUv  as  an  application  in  epistaxis,  bleeding  after  extraction  of  teeth,  and 
the  decoction  in  sore  mouth,  leucorrhssa,  mennorhagia,  &c.    See  TJ.  S.  Disp. 

(38.)  Helonias  dioica, — The  root. — False  Unicom  Root,  DevU^s  bit,  Nat« 
ord.  MelanthacecB. — ^Tonic  and  diuretic,  and  applicable  in  uterine  diseases  as  a 
special  tonic. 

(39.)  Juglans  cinerea.  Inner  bark  of  the  root,  White  walmU,  Butter  nut* 
Nat.  ord.  Juglandacea,    U.  S.  Pharm. — A  mild  cathartic. 

(40.)  Jefferaofiia  diphylla,  Twin-leaf  Rheumatism  Root.  Nat.  ord.  Ber* 
bertdacea, — Used  by  tne  Eclectics.  See  an  anal;;r8is  of  this  root  by  Edward  S» 
Wayne,  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  vol.  xxvii.,  pa^e  1.  It  is  a  diureticy 
alterative,  and  stimulating  diaphoretic,  used  in  rheumatism,  syphilis,  &c. 

(41.)  Asclepi<u  tuberota. — The  Root. — Butterfly  weed,  Pleurisy  root,  Nat. 
ord.  Asclepiaaacea,    Diaphoretic  and  expectorant.    See  U.S,  Disp. 

(42).  Myrica  cerifera, — Bark  of  the  root. — Bay  berry,  Waxberry,  Nat.  ord. 
Myricacea, — ^This  bark  is  very  extensiyely  used  by  the  class  of  irregular  prac- 
titioners called  Thompsonians  (Coffinites  in  England),  who  esteem  it  very  highly 
as  a  stimulant  astringent,  and  enters  largely  into  that  noted  preparation  callea 
*^  Composition  powder"  by  Thompson,  the  author  of  that  sect  of  irre^lars,  and 
which  is  composed  of  bayberrv  and  capsicum  chiefly.  Bayberry  is  used  in 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery  as  a  stimulant  astringent. 

(43.)  Myrtle  Wax, — The  ceriferous  deposit  on  the  exterior  of  the  berries  of 
Myrica  cerifera.  A  peck  of  berries  yield  Uj  ar.  of  the  wax  by  boiling  in  water 
and  skimminff  off  the  wax  as  it  rises. 

(44.)  Euphorbia  corollata. — The  Root. — U.S.  Pharm.  Large  Flowering 
Spurge. — Bark  of  the  root  used  by  the  Eclectics  also.  It  is  emetic,  diaphoreUcy 
and  expectorant. 

(45.)  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha. — The  Root. — U.  S.  Pharm.  Ipecacuanha 
Spurge^  wild  Ipecacuanha^  &c,  properties  as  the  above.  Both  belong  to  Nat. 
ord.  EuphorbiacecB. 

(46.)  Pteleatrifoliata^  Shruhby  trefoil^  Wafer  ash.  Wing  seed. — ^Bark  of  the 
root. — ^Nat.  ord.  Aanthoxylacea,  An  Eclectic  remedy;  belongs  to  the  stimulant 
tonics. 

(47.)  Ptelein. — ^The  oleo-resin  of  the  root  bark  of  Ptelea  trifoliata,  an 
Edectic  "  active  principle." 

(48.)  Polemonium  reptans, — The  Root.— Galled  by  Eclectics*  works,  Ame» 
rican  Greek-valerian,  Jacobus  Ladder,  Bluebell^  S^c.  Nat.  ord*  Polemoniacetr, 
It  is  reputed  alterative,  diuretic,  and  astringent. 

(49.)  Sabbatia  angularis,  American  Centaury. — ^The  Herb.— Nat.  ord.  Gen* 
tianacetB.    An  excellent  simple  tonic  bitter. 

(50.)  GauMeria  procttmbens,  Partridge  berrif.  Tea  berry,  Winter  green. 
Nat.  ord.  Ericacea. — U.  S.  Pharm.  This  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  in  domestic 
practice  chiefly.  Used  pharmaoeutically  mainly  in  the  preparation  of  the  oiL 
In  the  pine  region  of  New  Jersey  it  occurs  very  abundantly,  and  is  there 
collected  for  distillation  by  persons  engaged  in  furnishing  sassafras  and  other 
Yolatile  oils. 

(51.)  Betula  lenta.-^The  Bark, "- Black  birch,  cherry  birch,  sweet  birch. 
This  bark  yields  by  distillation  a  volatile  identical  with  that  of  the  GauUheria 
proeumbens  (see  essay  by  W.  Procter,  jun.,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm,^  voL  xv.,  page 
243),  which,  however,  does  not  pre-exist,  but  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  between 
a  peculiar  neutral  principle,  Gaultheria,  and  a  synoptase-like  principle  associated 
with  it.  The  odour  of  the  oil  is  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  GauUheria^ 
which  is  caused  by  other  volatile  matter  passing  over  from  the  bark  most 
probably. 

(52.)  Copius  Florida.— -'BsA.^Bogwood,    Nat  ord.  Comocoff.    U.S.Pharnu 
Tonk^  astringent,  and  cauiperiodic.    Mndi  used  in  domestic  couiktry  practice  in 
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intermittent  feyers.    The  substance  announced  as  Comine,  many  yean  ago, 
bj  G.  W.  Carpenter,  is  now  believed  not  to  exist. 

(53.)  Eupatarium  perfoUaium.  U.S.  Pharm.  Thoroughwort^  BoneteL  Nat. 
ord.  CcmposUa,  Eupatoriacew,  Tonic  and  diaphoretic.  The  infusion  taken 
oold  as  a  tonic,  and  drunk  warm  as  a  diaphoretic,  or,  when  strong,  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  emetics.     Much  approved  by  physicians. 

(54.)^  Convalkuia  muUifbra^  Giant  SoUmorCt  Seal,  LUiacecB,  Seldom  used 
except  in  domestic  practice,  except  by  the  Eclectics. 

(56.)  Prunut  Vtrginiana — Cortex,  U.S.  Pharm. — WUd  cherry  bark.  This 
is  the  product  of  Cerassus  SeroHna.  The  old  name,  *'  Prunut  Vtrginiana,''^ 
is  retained  as  its  medical  cognomen,  to  avoid  change,  as  it  is  universally  known 
b^  that  name.  This  bark,  which  contains  amyedaan  and  an  emulsin-like  body, 
^ves  rise  to  pmssic  acid  by  maceration  in  cold  water,  like  bitter  almonds.  It 
ts  very  extensively  employed  by  physicians  as  a  tonic  and  sedative,  and  with  just 
cause,  as  it  really  possesses  valuable  powers.    See  17,8,  Disp, 

(56.)  Chenojpwixum  AnihelminHcum^  Wormseedy  Jerusalem  Oak,  — >  The 
fruit. — U.S.  Pharm.  Nat.  ord.  Chenopodiacea,  This  seed  is  used  in  the 
United  States  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Semen  Contra,  a  European  wormseed^ 
Artemisia  Santonica,  The  oil  is  largely  used  as  an  anthelmmtic  in  regular 
practice,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  nostrums  for  vermifugal  purposes. 

(57.)  Oleum  Chenopodii,  U.S.  Pharm.  DistiUed  from  the  preceding.  See 
U,S,  Dispensatory  and  American  Jour,  Pharm, ,  vol.      ,  page 

(58.)  Cimid/uga  racemosa,  U.S.  Pharm.  Bhck  Snake  Moot,  Black  Cohosh, 
Nat.  ord.  Ranunoilacecs.  Much  esteemed  by  regular  physicians,  and  used  in 
acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  epilepsy,  &c.  &c.  A  resinoid  extract,  obtained  by 
precipitation  firom  the  concentrated  tincture  by  water,  is  used  b^  the  Eclectics 
under  the  name  of  Macroytin,  from  ^  Macroytis,^^  Eaton^s  generic  name  for  the 
genus  Cimiqfuga, 

(59.)  Racemosin,  A  small  specimen  of  this  principle  is  sent ;  it  is  new.  Mr. 
Edwanl  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  who  isolated  it,  has  not  yet  communicated  his 
paper  relative  to  it ;  it  is  not  presumed  to  be  the  active  principle,  however.  It 
18  produced  firom  the  Cimid/uga  racemosa, 

(60.)  Diospyros  Vtrginiana, — Dried  unripe  fruit. — U.S.  Pharm.  Persimmon, 
Nat.  ord.,  Ebenacea,  The  unripe  fruit  contains  much  tannic  add,  and  also 
sugar  and  molic  acid.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  the  tannin  disappears,  and  sugar 
takes  its  place.    The  ripe  fruit,  after  firost,  is  highly  esteemed  by  many  for  eating. 

(61.)  jknonymiis  atropurpureus. — Wahoo,  spindle  tree,^  Indian  arrow  word, 
Nat.  ord.  Celastracea,  Used  as  a  diuretic  and  cathartic  in  dropsy.  Not  much 
used. 

(62.)  Gelseminum  sempervirens, — The  root—Yellow  Jasmin  of  the  southern 
states.  Nat.  ord.  Apocynacect,  For  an  account  of  this  plant,  with  figure,  see 
Amer.*Jcur,  Pharm,,  vol.  xxvii.,  May,  1855.  It  is  said  to  possess  remarkable 
properties. 

(63.)  Medulla  Sassa/ras,^lJ,S,  Pharm.  Pith  of  sassafras.  This  is  used  as 
a  ffummy  demulcent,  like  quince  seed,  for  its  mucilage,  as  an  application  to 
in&med  eyes.    It  takes  the  place  of  quince  sec^l  in  the  United  States. 

(64.)  Oletm  Sa8sa/ras,—V,S,  Pharm.  Prom  Sassafras  officinale.  This  is 
sent,  not  for  its  rarity,  but  as  beins  genuine.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  much  more  coloured  than  when  recent.  I  procured  it  firom  the 
distiller,  and  it  was  then  nearly  colourless. 

(65.)  Monarda  Camphor,— K  stearopten  fi-om  01.  Monarda  punctata.  See 
Amer.  Jour,  Pharm,,  vol.  xvii.  p.  86,  by  W.  Procter ;  and  vol.  xxv.,  p.  200,  by 
C.  J.  Bonsall.  The  specimen  is  small,  but  is  sent  for  its  purity  and  good 
crystallized  condition. 

(66.)  WhiU  Flax  .Sfeed.— See  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  xxvi.,  page 
483,  Noy.  1654,  for  a  notice  of  this  new  variety  and  its  origin. 

(67.)    Sassy  Barfc— Prom  EryOrophliBum  (judicialef)    of  Cape    PalmaSi 
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Ltbcria,  Westerm  Afirica.  This  is  tbe  baark  wed  b j  the  aberigiaet  to  poiiOA 
vritchesj  (i)  &c.    See  Pharm.  Jotan^y  xL  p.  27U 

(08.)  Frail  and  stem  of  jerythrmpUmimjudieimk  driecL 

(69.)  FlofTcm  and  leaivvs  of  Mruthrophimm  jMdieiak^  from  Cape  Palmaay 
sent  I37-  Bar.  MoGill,  at  lequeat  of  W.  Procter,  jiia.,  aad  bv  him  described  and 
named  in  American  Jourrud  of  Phmrmaey,  where  alse  a  figure  of  the  jihmt  ia 
shown.  See  voL  xxri^p.  193w  (I  shonM  like  Dr.  Hooker  to  see  this  specimen, 
and  examine  it  critically  with  my  paper,  a  oopy  of  which  is  seat  herewith;  bo 
that  he  may  either  oonect  tiof  exrots  therein  made,  or  eoooborate  the  deserip- 
tioD,  if  approved.) 

(70.)  Oatm  Etigerami.'^OU  ofEri^enm,  obtamed  by  distiUiog  the  E^igenmi 
Caimdmst  widi  water.  See  aeeotmt  of  it  m  Amer,  Jomr,  P%arm^  t<4.  zxvL. 
DBge  Q&t,  andnoL  zx^ii.,  page  319.  This  oil  is  sow  getting  into  ase  as  axemedy 
mnemorrhagia,  hi  doses  of  fiMW  to  jix  desps  Ibar  tames  a  day,  with  eaceillent 
effects.    TheErigeroaitseif  is  ased  as  a  diuretic  in  aephritie  diseases. 

(71.)  Catawba  Wme,—Thia  is  a  small  eperiaiai  of  the  wine  of  the  Catawba 
grape  (an  indigeaoas  American  yarietyX  ^^^  ^  hrgely  caltivated  in  the 
nei^booriiood  of  Cineinaatu  See  Amer.  Jour,  Pkaanm,^  Not^  1855^  ibr  aa 
account  of  its  pcodactieB. 

(72.)  Catawba  Brmidy. — A  small  specimen  made  froaft  the  above  wiae  at 
CincinnatL 

(73.)  A  small  speebnen  of  Argoh  from  Catawba  wioc;,  from  CWifaMMrti,  Ohio* 

(74.)  Dried  specimens  of  Ari&iolociim  tetpeniaria, 

(75.>  Dried  specimen  of  C^rydaMs  formom  and  hmlbs. 

DUROT'S  Ay.a2grHESTMFiTER. 

Mr.  E.  Wood,  of  Brighton,  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
mperatas  of  M.  Duroy,  of  Paris,  for  the  administiation  of  chloroform.  He 
referred  to  the  difference  <^  opinion  expressed  by  authors  as  to  the  importance 
of  emphxymg  suitable  apparatus  for  regulating  the  amount  of  vapour  inhaled  in. 
the  aoministration  of  anaesthetics,  and  enumerated  thirty-seyen  cases  of  deaths 
resulting  from  the  inhaiation  of  chloroform,  which  he  found  recorded  in  &e 
LancH  and  Medical  Gazette  up  to  the  middle  of  1855,  in  the  greater  number  of 
which  cases  an  inhaler  had  not  been  used.  It  was  important  that  the  best 
means  ci  ohviatiag  such  accidents  should  be  adc^ted,  and  he  thought  M. 
Duroy's  apparatas  gave  the  operator  more  control  over  the  anasthetu?  agent 
than  any  other  that  he  knew  o£  He  was  anxious  that  the  instrument  shonld 
be  fairly  tried  in  one  of  the  large  hospitals. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatna: — 

DascBiFiioR  or  xn  asvulavvb^ 

MM(Rg,  1.)  a  i^ass  jar,  where  chloroform  Tapoor,  mixed  with  air,  is  guamaiadL 
M,  ebony  lid,  lined  in  the  interior  with  cork,  hermetically  closing  the  jar.  J^*, 
eboay  foot.  It  B^  two  dastic  metal  uprigkts,  rising  from  the  foot  of  the  iq)pantns^ 
and  ftttkig  by  means  of  a  protuberanee  into  a  mooi&kg  en  the  lid. 

A  (figs.  1  aad  2),  neserywr,  or  kind  of  displaoanent  rase,  bearing  divisamseach 
oomspondiog  to  I  gramme  (15.4  gnins)  of  chlorafonn.  A',  stoppered  moutlu  C, 
stop-cock,  pii^oed  traasTenNly.  A"  (tig.  2)^  tubulated  socket^or  inforior  extremitj 
of  the  reienroir.. 

K  (figs.  1,  3,  and  4\  small  graduated  vasei  into  which  are  introdnoed— Ist^  the 
socket  A"  of  the  resenroir;  2nd,  the  shorter  branches  of  the  two  ^rphona  FPi  tfM 
interior  of  which  is  filled  with  fitaments  of  cotton. 

XT  (figs.  I  and  7),  two  tubes,  intended  for  the  introduetion  of  air  into  the  appa» 
ratus.  These  tubes  rise  at  the  side  of  tile  tran^MNtnt  reserroir  Is  pfotest  lt» 
penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  rase  if,  and  nearly  touch  the  tm^  £7. 

I  (fig.  1),  iteiUe  breathlBg-tabey  screwed  on  to  the  Ud  and  tetmlaated  by  a 
mouth.pieoe  P ;  six  onthnetBcs  from  tins  moatfa-^ieee  aie  two  valfos  <},  wl 
aitemate  phy  permits  iahalation  and  ethalatinn  mt^ikt  offamtMM. 
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17  (figs.  1  and  5),  metal  tra^,  slightly  ooncare,  Airrowed  vith  amall  concentric 
drcnlar  grooves,  whence  arises  the  chloroform  yapour ;  the  centre  IT  is  perforated, 
•0  as  to  permit  the  flowing  of  the  uneraporated  liquid  into  the  cup  V. 

V  (flg.  1  and  6),  crystal  cap,  graduated  and  on  a  wooden  foot,  supporting  the  tray 
Uy  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  excess  of  chloroform. 

D  (flg.  1),  regulator,  giving  horizontal  and  vertical  movement  to  the  two  syphons; 
it  is  composed  of  axis  F F,  flg.  S,  the  superior  extremity  of  which  is  screwed  into  a 
nut,  jy^  flg.  1.  The  middle  portion  of  the  axis  passes  through  a  copper  jacket,  Z', 
flg.  1,  and  its  lower  extremity,  after  having  passed  through  the  lid,  is  caught  in  a 
copper  ring,  soldered  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  small  vessel  JT.  The  jacket  Z  is 
Blit  in  Z\  to  allow  a  small  index  flxed  at  a  right  angle  upon  the  axis,  to  pass  as  seen 
in  Y  (flg.  3).  The  course  of  the  needle  is  limited  hy  the  slit  Z';  it  stops,  conse- 
quently at  the  two  extremities  numhered  1  and  5.  Going  downwards,  this  small 
scale,  1, 2, 3,  4,  5,  engraved  on  the  rim  of  the  slit,  marki  the  degreet  of  (fte  Atuu' 
thesmeiir, 

XX  (flg.  3),  two  diverg^g  guards,  hetween  which  are  clasped  the  long  branches 
of  the  syphons. 

MAKAOEMEMT  OF  THE  APPAAiLTUS. 

The  Anaesthesimeter  being  put  together  according  to  the  plan  Na  I,  and  its  sfap- 
cock  C  dond,  the  liquid  is  introduced  by  the  oriflce  A  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  stopper 
immediately  replaced.  Now  suppose  diloroform  poured  in  up  to  the  16th  division 
(say  16  grammes),  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  observed  to  be  exerted  thoroughly  in 
the  interior  of  the  jar  JIf  AP,  just  as  in  the  little  vase  with  the  syphons  JT,  by  means 
of  the  communication  which  exists  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  air  in  the  interior 
by  the  tubes  J  J,  Aa  soon  as  we  open  the  etop-cock  C,  several  bubbles  of  air  will  be 
introduced  at  the  bottom  by  the  aperture  A",  will  be  seen  traversing  the  liquid  in  the 
reservoir,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chloroform  will  immediately  descend  into 
the  little  vase  iT,  yet  the  flow  of  chloroform  will  always  stop  as  soon  as  its  level  in 
K  touches  the  extremity  A"  of  the  oriflce,  for  then  the  simple  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  is  exerted  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  iST,  will  sustain  the  cdnmn  of 
chloroform  in  the  superior  vessel  A,  But  as  on  the  other  hand  the  small  syphons, 
furnished  in  the  interior  with  filaments  of  cotton,  dipping  into  JT,  have  the  property 
of  absorbing  by  capillarity,  the  chloroform  will  ascend  in  the  tubes,  follow  tiieir 
course,  and  fall  guttatim  on  the  tray  U ;  the  level  of  the  liquid  will  instantly  sink 
in  the  vase  K  till  the  extremity  of  the  channel  A"  \a  uncovered,  and  allows  the 
entrance  of  air  agun  into  the  reservoir ;  then  the  level  will  re-establish  itself 
incessantly,  until  all  the  liquid  in  the  great  reservoir  is  exhausted. 

The  above  detailed  arrangement  constitutes,  we  see^  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
distribution  of  the  chloroform  is  regular  and  successive,  and  takes  place  only  by  a 
drop  at  a  time.  But,  as  it  was  further  desirable  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  appropriate 
eettmoHon  for  diflerent  ages  and  the  various  idiosyncrasies  of  subjects,  and  as  for  that 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  be  able  at  pleasure  to  augment  or  diminish 
the  number  of  drops,  and  if  possible,  also  to  enlarge  or  contract  proportionally  the 
gurface  upon  whidi  these  drops  faU  (evaporation  being  relative  to  surface),  the 
zegulator  YX  (flg.  3)  and  D  (flg.  1)  has  been  added.  For  understanding  the  otBoe 
of  this  appliance,  it  will  sufSce  to  state  that  the  long  branches  of  the  syphons  FP 
aie  held  between  two  guides  XX\  flg.  3,  and  that  the  bends  of  the  syphons  articulate 
with  the  arm  of  the  lever  T,  which  is  itself  attached  to  the  axis  r,  flg.  3.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  nut  2>  is  turned  to  the  left,  the  axis  descends,  and  the  syphons,  in 
obedience  to  this  motion,  dip  deeper  into  vase  JT,  at  the  same  time  that  their  long 
branches,  following  the  oblique  direction  of  the  guards,  recede  from  each  other.  On 
tiie  contrary,  when  the  nut  2>  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  branches  approach  each 
other,  because  the  axis  lifts  the  syphons  up. 

In  the  former  case  the  drops  or  chloroform  fidl  plentifully  on  the  circles  farthest 
from  the  centre  of  the  tray  U,  and,  becoming  evaporated  on  a  greater  surfiuse, 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  vapour.  In  the  latter  case,  the  branches  being  veiy 
near  one  another,  and  the  drops  less  numerous,  falling  very  near  the  centra^  and 
having  but  a  small  distance  to  run  to  reach  the  oriflce  of  tiie  tray,  form  but  veiy 
little  vapour. 

The  different  degrees  of  the  instrument  indicated  l^  the  needle  Z*,  fig.  I,  present 
or  evaporation  the  following  number  of  drops : — 
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Ka  1  gave  aboat  4  drops  of  chloroform  per  minate. 
Na2        "        10     "  •*  •* 

No.  8        «        25     "  ^  " 

No.  4         "        40     ««     '         "  « 

No.  5         «        60     •*  •«  «' 

The  use  of  the  Anflssthesuneter  is  sabject  to  the  following  simple  mles  i— 
Ist.  Before  the  experiment,  note  the  weight  of  chloroform  poured  into  the  reserroir* 
Sod.  Apply  a  nose  clasp,  so  that  the  patient  may  breathe  only  by  the  mouth. 
3rd.  To  b^g:in  with,  turn  the  nut  D,  so  as  to  bring  the  index  Z  to  No.  1. 
4th.  Always  starting  Arom  No.  1,  let  respiration  go  on  for  two  or  three  minutes 
before  iocreasing  the  drops  of  chloroform ;  pass  progressiyely  and  slowly  from  a 
weaker  to  a  stronger  degree.    In  proceeding  thus,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  is 
ascertahied,  and  the  phases  of  cnloroformisation  succeed  eadi  other  gradually  and 
regularly  up  to  complete  anmithesia,  without  producing  the  period  of  intolerance 
caBed  reaction. 

5th.  To  sustain  ansBSthesia  without  danger  during  long  operations,  it  is  tufOcie&t 
to  bring  the  index  to  No.  1,  and  to  continue  inhalation  at  short  intervals. 

6th.  At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  stop-cock  is  dond,  and  if  it  is  required  to 
know  the  quantity  of  chloroform  employed,  nothing  is  moro  easy.  The  three 
ressels,  A^  R,  and  V,  being  transparent  and  graduated  by  grammes,  the  weight  of 
the  chloroform  used  may  be  seen  by  what  romains.  (Two  grammes  may  be  allowed 
for  the  liquid  rotained  by  the  syphon  cottons.)  Lastly,  the  chloroform  which  has 
fallen  into  the  little  cup  must  be  emptied  out  beforo  commencing  a  fireeh  application. 

The  GHAiSMAir  thought  the  fatal  results  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Wood  might  be  ascribed  to  peculiarities  in  the  constitutions  of  the  patients 
moro  than  to  differences  in  the  modes  of  administering  the  anaesthetic.  As  he 
observed  an  operatire  surgeon  present,  that  gentleman  would  probably  fayour 
the  meeting  with  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Albxaitdeb  Ubb  quite  agreed  with  what  the  Chairman  had  just  stated. 
He  thoujght  there  wero  some  points  about  the  apparatus  beforo  the  meeting 
which  might  offer  advantaffes  in  its  use,  and  he  would  be  very  happy  to  give  it  a 
trial  at  St.  Mary's  Hospitid. 

A  METHOD  FOR  THE  DETECTION  AND  QUANTrTATIVE 

ESTIMATION  OF  QUININE  AND  OTHER  ALKALOIDS 

WHEN  COMBINED  WITH  FATTY  OILS. 

BT  WILLIAM  BA8TICK. 

Hayino  been  required  to  examine  some  specimens  of  cod-liver  oil  with 
quinine,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  that  alkaloid  and  its  quantity 
in  them,  and  thero  being  no  published  method  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  I  have  been  compelled  to  devise  one.  Believing  this  method  to  be  as 
simple  as  it  is  effectual,  not  only  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  quinine 
when  dissolved  in  cod-liver  oil,  but  also  for  the  discovery  and  separation  of 
other  alkaloids  when  combined  with  the  &tty  oils  in  general,  I  venturo  to  lay  it 
before  the  Members  of  this  Society.  To  render  my  meUiod  moro  intelligible,  I 
vrill  briefly  describe  an  example  of  its  actual  application.  Two  ounces  of  the 
oil  supposed  to  contain  quinine  wero  measurea  off,  introduced  into  a  bottle 
capable  of  holding  four  ounces  of  liquid,  and  then  one  ounce  of  a  solution, 
consbtinff  of  sulphate  of  soda  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  was  added.  After  dosinff  the  bottle,  the  contents  were 
strongly  and  repeatedly  agitated,  so  as  to  tnoroughly  mix  the  watery  and 
oleagmous  liquids.  After  these  liquids  had  separated  a«iin  by  frest,  half  an 
ounce  or  rather  moro  of  the  aqueous  solution  was  remov^  from  the  bottle  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  and  passed  through  a  filter,  to  separate  a  few  small  globules 
of  oil  still  adhering  to  it.  As  half  an  ounce  of  this  nitrate  correspondea  to  one 
ounce  of  the  oil  under  examination,  care  was  taken  to  measure  off  this  quantity 
correctly  for  the  final  operations,  which  consiiited  in  predpitaUng  the  quinine 
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th^?efrom^  by  mmm  of  «  aohdftoa  of  camftip  «odA»  aliglitij  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  distilled  water,  redissolying  it  in  alcohol,  and  jifter  filtering  the 
alcoholic  solution,  evaporating  it  to  dr^ess  in  «  water-bath.  The  residue  was 
then  weighed  and  examined  in  the  usual  manner,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  quinine. 

I  need  scarcely  AvplMn  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  &e  acid  solution  is 
employed  to  eflSsct  die  more  ready  and  complete  sopaiaiion  of  the  watery  Hmd 
fixnn  the  oily  one^  and  that  the  sulphmic  acid  is  added  to  dissolve  out  and 
combine  with  the  qmnine  whidi  ezisto  in  the  oil  in  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  a 
caustic  condition. 

From  axpeiiBientB  made  with  ood-nver  oil  with  quinine,  poepaised  1^  myself 
of  known  stnength,  I  £eel  justified  ia  ohaening  that  the  aofmod  disfccibed  ^ea 
snfficiaDtly  aecinite  Eeaalts  to  he  joelifid  on  Cor  all  praetical  pwpoiesL 

In  «aa6s  wlKie  other  alkdoids  haie  to  be  detejrted  and  estimated,  theyvoeeas 
of  separation  to  be  employed  would  be  precisely  similar  to  that  descnfoed  for  1^ 
oepaffaCiop  of  yrimne.  When  separated,  thejr  w31  of  eotnse  be  veeognized  hj 
the  methods  kid  down  in  the  text  hwka  on  dieaical  analy». 

In  condnaion,  I  minr  add  that  the  qnairtity  of  suh>huzsc  add  eniployed  in  ihb 
nrooQBS  riiouM  be  sumdent  to  render  the  aqueous  fluid  sli^Uy  acid  affcer  it  has 
been  wdl  agitated  witii  the  oil  contaimng  me  alkaloid,  and  that  the  pra|>ortion 
of  the  .eKtracting  fluid  may  be  varied,  in  accordance  with  the  convenienoe  of  the 
opeiatoi^  aadtM  natuxe  and  qnantitj  of  tibe  alkaloid  to  be  axtEaotad. 


Mr«  BjjmcK^  also  drew  attwitiiin  to  aomeFxT  Panvs  which  are  being  aold 
largely,  and  which  he  stated  were  zeaUv  very  efficient.  The  manner  of  using 
them,  was  to  place  them  in  a  plate  and  nuNSten  them  with  water,  and  the  ffiea 
are  found  dead  in  the  plate  in  large  qnantitiea.  He  wished  to  direct  attenUon 
to  the  &ct  that  while  they  profess  to  be  quite  harmless  they  really  are  not  so,  as 
they  were  saturated  with  ansenic,  upon  which  their  'ndue  depend&l ;  he  believed 
they  could  be  easily  made  by  soaking  paper  in  n  solution  of  arsenic  and  treade 
or  angar,  and  probably  a  little  quassia. 

A  &SHTIJEMA1C  remarked,  that  he  had  soaked  some  of  the  paj^en  in  water, 
and  upon  adding  ammonia  to  the  liquor  an  intensdy  bitter  precipitate  was 
thrown  down,  firom  which  he  had  conduded  that  they  contained  strychnia. 

Mr.  G.  Wood  remarked  that  they  certainly  contained  a  hhter  pdncqfle^  which 
he  had  understood  was  duretta. 

ON  PENQHAWAE  DJAMBl,  A  JSfEW  STYPTIC. 


A  sicaiiL  padBage  of  tiie  curious  drug,  known  Inr  the  name  Ptn^uxwor  DJanbi 
or  by  the  not  less  parbarous  designataon  Pakoe  Ksdomg^  wns  lately  offered  at  one 
dfthe  piA>fie  Santf  srfes  in  the  <^y. 

TIm  drag  eooBBts  of  the  lower  part  of  the  atidk  or  stipef  of  a  hrge  ftm, 
nntive  ef  the  ishmd  of  Sumatra.  The  stalks  as  imported  are  in  straight 
pieces,  about «  foot  in  length  and  anindi  in  inddi.  Theyhave  mostly  been  split 
open  lengtinrise,  pezhaps  to  IhdBtate  tiietr  drying.  Their  most  strSbng  foatore, 
hiHreter,  is  the  abundant  dotSung  of  long,  spsrUing,  sblden-brown,  moniliform 
hairs,  with  which  tiie  outer  part  of  the  stipes  is  tmokly  covered,  and  whit^  at 
the  first  glance  sogsest  for  me  drqg  an  animal  rather  than  a  iwqgetahle  origin. 

An^noHPor  JE^^omM,  though  new  to  the  Sngfidi  dmg-magripBt,  has  for  some 
yean  past  %een  in  the  hands  of  €bt  pharmaceutists  of  SoUand  and  Gtormany, 
and  now  has  even  a  place  in  the  Dutch  pharmacopoeia.* 

The  plant  wldch  aflbrds  it,  is  wit^rout  doubt,  of  the  genus  CSbolmm.  Dr. 
Oadeenns,  in  his  Oonuncntaries  on  the  P%armaetpoea  NmrkimKca^f  refers  it  to 
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C  €fttmmg»  Kanze,  a  ftm  of  the  PliiUppiBe  Islaniii^  Tegvded  by  tne  of  our 
best  ttoolo^ts  as  iMt  speeifieaUy  dbtaet  finm  4;ke  C.  Barmnetz  of  J.  fiMilh. 
Ob  ifaiB  poiBt  Mr.  John  fliaadi  kae  baea  kokl  anovj^  to  reply  Ibo  aome  iaqairiei 
I  TeoeaUf  addraued  ta  Ium,  in  a  eowiwwainrtinn  froai  inck  I  azJaeaot  tha 
MbatiiBg:-^ 

<*  I  may  safely  saj  that  the  haiiy  stipes  c^ed  Pm^hBooar  Jambie  an  wfodneed  hr 
a  species  cf  Ciho&m.  Of  this  geons,  m  spedes  are  described  in  Sir  w.  Hookers 
Amcio  FHknm,"^  yiz.:  C  jjbiiMiceaf  Sjee.  ( JV^T'^''"''"  BmrometB  L.,  CiMtcsi  jSaimMte 
0.  Sia.)  SBd  C  Att&mitsmm  Hooflc.  froai  wa  Bas) 


Sia.)  sad  C.  simtmicmm  HoQi^  from  Iha  Bastem  hpnni#hcre ;  G.  3Mttdb' 
SdMsrifat  ot  Cham,  from  Mexieo  ;  aad.C.  yfaaeaw  <II(iB*iiaMt  yfaMca>  Saidth  ia  Haes% 
Cyctop.\  C.  Ckamissoi  Kaiilf.  and  C  ^fenztient  Hook.,  from  the  Sandwich  islands. 
M  ase  cfaandealsed  by  iMiriag  4be  lUaoma  or  caadex  aad  Ibe  base  of  the  atipea 
dfiBsel /  oonmod  vaih  aeft  laiaiiilifiirw  hairs.  In  the  Bastem  spedesy  the  diizonie  la 
decaosben^  aad  -qpoa  lesMval  fnua  the  ground,  mif  ht  easUj  be  formed  by  a  Bttle 
artfiil  manynlation,  into  the  fiibaloas  Viff^iable  lamb  or  Baramete,  The  plant  which 
afibrds  this  prodaetioo,  was  leferred  by  liinnsBOs  from  Loardio'a  descriptioojt  to 
the  genua  PafypocKwn  and  oalled  P.  Baromett.  Nothing  fhrther  was  known  of  it  tiH 
about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  late  John  Reeyes  fiq.,  sent  a  liying  plant  from. 
China  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  Hackney,  as  the  true  Bmromalt.  This 
^ant  increased  and  in  time  became  an  inMbitaat  ef  ofher  gardens ;  it  was  sot, 
koweysr,  till  1B40  thsl;  it  produced  taottteataon,  which  it  did  in  the  finuagham 
Botaoie  Gasdea,  a  asitiee«f  which  is  aseoBdsd  ia  Ite  J^«Ba«2ta9»  of  <le  l4 
te  S^sbniarf,  tMO.  I  thea  identlfed  it  as  bah>BgiQg  ta  the  ^eaas  <:iMmm  of 
Eaulfuss,  and  in  my  Oetura  Filicum  published  in  1841, 1  recorded  it  under  the  aame 
rr'  r'htium  ffm  iwiti 

^*  In  the  BerUa  garden  it  receivad  the  name  of  C  alaucapbi/Uum,  afterwards 
changed  to  C.  glaucescens  by  Eunze,  who  figured  it  in  SchuUir's  Siq^lemeni^  p.  63, 
t.  31.  Since  then  (1846)  dried  specimens  collected  both  by  Fortune  and  by  Seemaon, 
and  corresponding  with  the  liyiag  plast,  haye  been  reoeiyed  tern  China. 

*'  Now  for  the  name  CiboHum  CummgiL — la  1840,  Coming  brsag^  specimens  of  a 
Cibotmm  from  the  Phffippiaes,  which  in  my  enttmeratioa  of  the  "Sma  of  those  islands 
I  n  amed  CibotiMim  gkiucumjX  Ifcen  befieying  it  to  be  the  DiakiKmia  gkutca  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Smith  (Bees's  Ogchp.,  y«IL  xl).  Kun^  however  coasideffed  it  a  distiact  species  and 
named  it  C  Cumingiu 

*' After  much  examination  of  wcilkaelhentlealed  spseMiieBs,  I  baye  come  to  the 
ooBcloaian  ihat  CL  *BcKramatz  J.  Sm.,  C,  gUtmuotm  Kunze,  C.  Cumta^U  Kunze  and 
C.  AamimicuM  Hook.,  ooastttuie  ors  flipedes  only.  I  therefore  retam  the  ori^^nal 
historical  name  of  C  Baromeiz,  for  the  eastern  t7X>e  of  the  genus. 

''It  appears  that  the  stipes  called  Fmghmmar  DjwM  comes  from  Sumatra. 
Although  I  haye  not  seen  anyftends  of  (Moitimm,  ^ctm  that  locality,  still,  judging 
from  the  stipes  in  question,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  eonaotness  of  referring  it 
to  CiboHum  CwHmgii,  wfasch  as  aboye  elated,  I  rogavd  as  vot  different  from  C. 
Baromeiz:* 

The  authors  of  the  ncarnuicopoea  NeerJojadica  quote  Agntu  Scyihicus  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  Sumatraa  Pengkawar  Djambi^  in  which  it  is  eyident  Mr.  John 
South  thinks  them  correct  They  do  no^  howeyer,  attempt  to  fix  the  botanical 
origin  of  the  drug,  but  merely  refer  it  to  *^  iHicis  species  noadom  satis  cognita." 

Professor  Miquel,  on  the  otner  hand,  while  referring  Pengkawar  to  C  Cummgii 
Kunze  questions  its  identity  with  Agnus  Sofihicus  in  these  irords : — *^  Agnve 
ScyihicuB  sen  Baromeiz  pharm,^  filids  etiam  candez  est  sed  ab  eo  Cfibotiorum 
diyersus.^  ^ 

Haying  ezanuned  an  andeiit  specimen  of  Ae  so-cslled  Scufftian  lAim  pre- 

.seryed  in  the  British  Museum,  ||  as  well  as  a  liying  plant  ofO*«f  tarn  Barom«te 

J.  Sm.,  I  must  confess  I  find  them  fer  more  to  resemble  eadi  other  ^tfaan  they 

«  Page  82.  t  ftom  0»c*WW«sai».    Sd.  WHU^  ?.  €1^ 

X  Joum.  ofBoU,  yol  iiL  (1841),  p.  fitS. 

I  Afia&ceajBotofiioa.ibdioa,ii,a6.  _.  ^    ^       ,  .,^ 

y  Probiiblj  the  same  specimen  as  is  exoeOntly'figiBrsd  m  njfaKjK% 
LoncL,  1791,  lol  Tab.  zv.,  fig.  2. 
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do  the  Samatran  Paighatpar.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  plant 
haYittff  a  range  so  extensive  as  to  embrace  Assam,  China,  the  Philippines  and 
the  luands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  may  be  expected  to  vary  considerablT 
according  to  the  soil,  the  situation,  and  the  degree  of  moisture  and  heat  in  which 
it  may  grow,  so  that  I  am  far  from  impugning  the  correctness  of  refiarring  both 
productions  to  one  and  the  same  plant. 

As  I  have  alluded  to  the  fable  of  the  Scythian  Lamb,  and  it  may  not  be 
familiar  to  all  readers,  I  may  be  allowed  briefly  to  recall  it,  although  to  cite  one 
half  of  the  old  authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  centuries,  who  have  de* 
lighted  to  tell  of  its  wonders,  would  be  neither  an  easy  nor  a  very  profitable 
task. 

Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  Agnus  Scythicus,  Frutex  Tartareus^  or  Vegetable 
Lamb^  was  regarded  as  a  sort  oi planUanmal^  resembling  in  figure  a  tond,  whence 
its  Bussian  name  harometz.  It  was  said  to  spring  firom  a  seed  like  a  plant,  and 
to  be  attached  to  the  earth  by  a  root,  while  m  its  animal  nature  it  rejoiced  in 
a  sort  of  flesh  and  blood,  browsed  upon  the  surrounding  herbs  by  turning  round 
upon  its  axis  or  root,  until,  having  devoured  all  within  reach,  it  perished  a 
victim  to  hunger ! 

Poetry  and  Materia  Medica  are  not  now-a*days  in  dose  alliance,  but  such  was 
not  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  author  who 
could  write  an  ode  on  Tacamahaca,  Tamarinds,  or  Cochineal,  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  producing  a  sonnet  on  so  much  more  poetic  a  theme  as  the  Scythian 
Lamb. 

Gruillaume  Saluste,  Sieur  du  Bartas  represents  the  astonishment  of  our  first 
parents  at  discovering  in  the  garden  of  £den  so  remarkable  a  production  as  a 
vegetable  lamb^  and  then  exclaims  with  pious  credulity  :~- 

'^  O  merveilleux  effect  de  la  dextre  divine, 
La  plante  a  chair  et  sang,  Tanimal  a  racine, 
La  plante  comme  en  rond^  de  sov  mesmes  se  meust, 
L*animal  a  des  pieds,  et  si  marcher  ne  pent, 
La  plante  est  sans  rameanx,  sans  fruict  et  sans  fiieillage, 
La  plante  a  belles  dents,  paist  son  ventre  affam€ 
Du  fonrrage  voysin,  Tanimal  est  sem^.*** 

The  fable  is  revived  in  the  followinff  more  elegant  lines  from  the  pen  of  a 
modem  author,  but  they  are  not  very  happy  as  applied  to  a  Sumatran  [d«it : — 

**  Cradled  in  snow  and  fann'd  by  arctic  air 
Shines,  gentle  Barometz !  thy  golden  hair ; 
Booted  in  earth  each  cloven  hoof  descends. 
And  round  and  round  her  flexile  neck  she  bends ; 
Crops  the  grey  coral  moss  and  hoary  thyme, 
Or  laps  ¥rith  rosy  tongue  the  melting  rime. 
Eyes  with  mute  tenderness  her  distant  dam, 
Or  seems  to  Ueat,  a  Vegetable  Xiam6."t 

Before  dismissing  PengMwar  Jljambi,  we  must  however,  consider  its  reputed 
medicinal  and  surgical  uses.  As  a  styptic,  the  hair  of  the  stipes  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  as  cotton  wool,  tow,  or  the  nap  of  a  beaver  hat^ 
According  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Van  Bemmelen,  who  has  elaborately  investigated  the 
chemistry  of  the  drug,t  the  styptic  action  of  these  hairs  is  solely  medhanicaL 
Practitioners,  however,  have  tried  the  effect  of  an  aqueous  decoction  of  the  hairs 

or  of  the  stem,  as  a  remedy  for  internal  hemorrhage,  and  some  have  reported 

» 

*  See  the  Fieoch  translation  of  Closiaa'  Latin  Teraion  of  Monardes,  by  Anthoine  Colia 
MaistreApoticaSrejiiitf  delariUedeLyon.  4d*  2.LTon,  1619.  8to.  where  are  preserved  some 
other  of  tneae  eflfosions,  "  k  la  lonange  de  qnelqaes  drogues." 

t  The  Botanio  Garden,  ed.  8,  pt  IL,  p.  80. 

t  CkenUtche  Untersuckmg  dae    Penghawar  LjasM  lu   Vi erUiJakrestthnfl  fir  praH. 
Phantacie    V.  bd.,  8  heft  (1866).  j^  v    ^       r^ 
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-fiiTOurabty  of  it*  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Van  Bemmelen  leave  little  ground  for 
placing  any  reliance  on  tiie  reputed  good  effects  of  the  drug  so  applied ;  and  I 
fsJly  concur  in  that  -miter's  concluuons,  as  expressed  in  terms  which  I  translate 
thus: 

'^  I  therefore  believe  myself  justified  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  that  which  water  extracts  from  this  plant  is  an  active  remedy  for  internal 
hemorrhages.  There  appears  to  me  no  ^ound  whatever,  either  from  a  chemical 
or  physio&gical  point  of  view,  for  presummg  that  we  may  expect  any  good  result 
in  practice  from  the  employment  of  such  a  preparation." 


The  Chaibmak  sud,  the  business  of  the  Meeting  having  terminated,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Meetings  during  the  present 
session  would  be  kept  up  wiui  spirit,  well  supplied  with  scientific  papers,  and 
numerously  attended.  They  had  made  a  good  commencement,  and  the  valuable 
addition  to  the  Museum  contributed  by  one  of  the  Honorary  Members  (Mr. 
Procter,  of  Philadelphia)  was  a  favourable  indication.  It  showed  that  the 
influence  of  the  Society  was  not  confined  to  oar  own  country,  and  by  the 
interchange  of  information  and  specimens,  whether  raw  materials  or  manu- 
fiictured,  with  foreign  Members,  the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy  would  be 
advanced.    The  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  the  5th  of  November. 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 


A  Mbbtihg  will  beheld  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  12th,  1856,  at  half-past  8  P.X.,  when 
a  Paper  will  be  read  on  '<  The  Circidation  of  Sap,"  by  Mr.  Grundy. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NOBTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 

Db.  Stevenson  Maoadam,  F.R.S.E.,  will  commence  his  winter  course  of  fifty 
evening  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  on  Monday,  10th  November,  at  a  quarter  past  nine 
P.M.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  72,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
These  lectures  will  be  continued  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  during  the  six  winter 
months. 

Fees, — ^To  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
as  also  Assistants  and  Apprentices  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  £1  5a,  To  gentle- 
men not  connected  with  Pharmaceutical  establishments,  £1  lU.  6<L 


PROVINCLA.L  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Thursday,  September 
25tb,  1856, 

TH£  PnE8II>ENT,  KB.  ABBAHAX,  IN  XHB  CHAXB. 

The  SacBBTABT,  Mr.  Mebcbb,  read  the  following 

EEPOBT. 

The  lAverpool  Chemists'  Association  has  now  dosed  the  first  seven  years  of  its 
existence,  and  your  Council,  in  layiog  the  result  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past 
session  before  their  fellow  members,  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  at  no  period  of 
the  Society's  history  has  it  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present. 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  hare  heard  from  my  friend,  Dr.  J.  E.  De  Yiy,  of  Botterdam, 
that  the  late  Dr.  Molkenboer,  a  talented  Dutch  physician,  was  finnly  of  the  opinum  that  a 
decoctbn  of  Penghawar  Djambi  was  beneficial  in  internal  hemorrhage. 

VOL.  XTL  U 
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The  Pkamuceotial  Meetingi  Ioltb  been  attended  with  gieat  soooeu,  the  simly 
of  lectuxes  and  papers  httving  been  sufficiently  atmndant  to  eoaUe  them  to  hdd 
eighteea  meetings,  a  larger  number  than  has  oyer  been  before  held  in  one  sessioii 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society.    From  the  rdsum^  of  the  proceedings  aooom- 
panying  this  Report,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  communications  haTe  been  of 
a  highly  important  and  practical  character,  and  the  interest  of  the  meetings  has 
been  considerably  increased  by  the  large  number  of  specimens,  which  the  libmlity 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Museum  has  enabled  your  Council  to  lay  before  the 
Iffembert.    The  attendance  has  on  the  whole  been  good,  though  not  eqpnal  to  what 
your  Council  could  wish  to  see,  as  doubtless  the  efflciency  of  this  department  of  the 
{Society's  operations,  and  the  interests  of  the  Members  themselyes,  would  be  mate- 
rially promoted  bv  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance.    Sixty  yolumes  hare  been 
added  to  the  lilbrary  by  presentation  and  purchase  since  the  last  anmyerBary, 
maklBg  the  whole  number  of  books  belonging  to  the  Society,  exclusive  of  pamphlets, 
167;  but  your  Coandl  are  not  able  to  report  a  corresponding  inorease  in  tlieir 
cizcniation,  the  number  of  Members  who  have  ayailed  themsehres  of  its  adymtages 
being  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.    The  books  chiefly  ia  demand  are 
ihe  standard  works  of  leading  authors  in  the  yarious  departments  of  phavmaoeatical 
soienoe.    With  a  tew  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  books  aie  in  a  good  state  of 
presenration,  and  the  bye«laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  library,  agreed  to  at  the 
last  Annual  Meeting,  haye  worked  well  and  giyen  general  satisfaction;  indeed  this 
may  be  said  of  aU  the  laws  and  bye-laws  of  the  Society,  for  they  haye  now  been  in 
operation  twelve  months,  and  your  Council  haye  no  reason  to  recommend  any 
alterations  or  additions. 

Your  Council  refer  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  progzess  made  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Museum,  upwards  Of  600  specimens  haying  been  presented  during  the 
Aast  session,  and  firom  the  promises  of  farther  donations  they  have  reoeiyed,  they 
feel  assured  that  in  a  yery  short  period  the  Society  will  be  in  possession  of  a  most 
yaluable  collection  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals  used  in  medicine.  The  committee 
appointed  to  superintend  this  department,  have  deyoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  arranging  and  preserying  the  specimens. 
They  haye  expended  most  of  the  remaining  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  in  the 
purchase  of  glass  jars  and  shades,  and  they  trust  to  haye  in  a  yery  few  months  all 
ibe  specimens  systematically  arranged  and  labelled. 

Dr.  Edwards  reports  yery  fkwmuMj  of  the  progress  made  by  the  laboratory 
Class  under  lus  snperintendenoe  dnring  the  past  session.  The  increased  foes  pud 
by  the  students,  and  their  regular  attendance,  are  ]^»ofs  of  the  interest  tiiey  taloe  In 
their  studies.  The  successful  competitor  at  the  examination  of  the  Laboratory 
Class,  and  to  whom  the  Presideni's  Annual  Prize  was  awarded,  was  Mr.  Wtlfiam 
■]BJtchen,  apprentice  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Walker. 

In  the  early  part  ef  the  sfesiim,  yonr  Connoil  reeeiyed  an  application  ftom  the 
North  End  Early  Closing  Association,  on  the  subject  of  alleged  retail  sales  by  whole- 
sale houses.  Your  Council  thought  it  hardly  came  within  the  scope  of  their  duties 
to  entertain  tJie  subject,  but  faiprlng  been  lei  to  expect  that  they  might  with  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  Society  communicate  with  the  parties,  they  did  so,  and  haye  the 
pleasure  of  belieyiQg  that  the  results  were  satiafactoiy  to  all. 

Your  Council  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  yeiy  liberu  offer  made  to  them  in  April 
last,  fay  Mfi.JL  a  Eyans,  Co  place  at  theur  disposal  one  of  the  Society  of  Arts' Prize 
Achromatic  Microscopes,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  Apprentices  and  Assistants  oon- 
nected  with  the  Aasoeiattai,  te  the  best  Essay,  aoeompaaled  by  a  sdection  of 
mounted  specimens,  *'  On  the  A^ieatlen  of  the  Micmscope  to  Pharmacy,"  the 
judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  the  result  of  the  competition  announoed 
at  the  present  Annual  Meeting.  Your  Council  obtained  the  consent  of  three  of  the 
fionovary  Membei*  of  the  Soaeity,  Dr.  Binan,  Dr.  Keyins,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Archer,  to 
ast  as  a^adicators,  and  their  award  will  be  iaiimated  at  the  dooe  of  tibe  ordiMry 
tesiaeos  this  evening. 

The  Mtiring  Msmben  of  Oooncil  are  Messrs  Sunoer,  Ifanrle,  Bedflbid,  and 

,   The  TrsMuger's  stafaffiyant  exhibits  a  bahmoe  U  £7  IBa  ^dLinfi^yanrnf  the  fio- 
ine^,  to  hecaoied  over  to  the  nest  jwar. 
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«i  aeeomt  with  R.  ^tcouier,  Eaq^  TreoMwer. 
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By  Balance  for  TNMorer...............  £7  18   i 


Bnttined  and  foimd  eorreot, 


JoBir  H.  JoBoiaoiir,  >  ^  j.. 

Giioaws  Babbbb,  \  -*»«««"• 


It  WB0  mored  bj  the  PBBBiDsirr,  and  aeeonded  bgr  ICr.  Qvt,  "  That  Hie  Report 
and  Stattement  of  Acoonnts  bow  read  be  adopted,  pvinted,  and  drciilated<" 

Mov«d  bj  Mr.  B.  B.  Jackbok,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Witthbrad^  ^  TbAat  tihe  Llat 
ef  Membera,  Lawi,  Bye-htwi,  and  TraBsactiona  of  the  AaeodatioD,  with  the  Cata- 
logue of  Books  in  the  Librarj,  be  printed  and  inrcnlated  along  with  the  Report.** 

MoTod  by  Mr.  Bbdvobd,  and  aeeonded  bj  Mr.  Cnimnx,  ''That  tfaetbai&ka  of  the 
Aaaoeiaifeion  be  preeeBted  to  those  gentlemen  who  ha^a  lectored  orTead  papen  at  tiiO 
FharmaeeatSoBl  MeetingB,  and  alao  to  the  Donon  to  the  LIbrarj  and  Maaeam." 

Xhe  meeting  then  proceeded  to  fiH  up  tlie  yacanelea  in  the  Council  canaed  by  thfi 
retireneat  in  rotation  of  Measra.  Abraham,  Rawle,  Redfind,  and  Stunner.  BIsBfln. 
Abtaimn,  Somiier,  Bedford,  and  Kirk  were  dected. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Reports  of  the  A4jndioators,  Dr.  Inrnan,  Dr.  Hertna, 
and  Mr.  Archer,  on  the  merits  of  the  Essays  and  Spechnena  sent  in  in  competition 
for  the  prise  Mkresoope  offered  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Eyana. 

The  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  G.  West,  and  aa  the  A^jndloatora  oonaideBed 
that  the  neKt  Eaaay  and  Specimens  shewed  considerable  merit,  the  Coimcii  had 
determined  to  present  their  author,  Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel,  with  a  second  prize. 

It  wna  moved  "bf  Mr.  H.  8.  Btams,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Edwabdb,  ^  Tiiat  the 
thanks  of  the  Meetmg  be  giyen  to  Dr.  Inman,  Dr.  Nerine,  and  Bfr.  T.  C.  Archer,  fbr 
enramimng  the  Eaaays  and  Spedmena  competing  for  the  Microscope  prize,  and  re- 
porting thereon.* 

Dr.  NsTZRS  acknowledged  the  eon^ment  on  behalf  of  Ida  ooUeagnea  and  himoelf. 


thyal  IngtStutian,  Tlmnday,  %A  Oetobet,  iefi«. 

I'BB  ntBBIDEHT,  XK.  ABIUHAH,  IK  THK  CSAIB. 

MeaariL  J.  Woodoock,  M.  Martin,  A.  Browne,  W.  Hnghea,  E.  Watti,  J.  M.  Book, 
W.  Peaood,  2.  W^on*  T.  Welch,  L.  Pattinaco,  B.  Cordon,  J.  Shaw,  E.  MiaczM,  J. 
Dennant,  and  J.  W.  Taylor  were  elected  Membcnrs  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  donationa  to  the  library  and  Museum  from  Messrs.  G. 
Hamilton,  H.  S.  Erani^  G.  D.  Banka,  B.  Clay,  Evana,  Sona,  &  Co.,  and  Wanick, 
Brothers. 

Thia  Wag  tibe  itart  maetiig  of  fl»  aiiasinn,  the  Pgeakfant  delivwad  hia  Opening 
Addreaa,  in  whiidi  he  eongraiailated  tiaa  liend)cra  on  the  flonrfuhing  atata  of  tis 
AaaociatiaB,  tiw  imporlnt  addilaooa  to  the  mnaeujn  and  library,  and  the  inenaaintg 
iendanqr  to  imfgoromept  among  Phaamaoantaita.  He  jraiBrred  to  the  nnmni  of 
chemical  science  during  the  past  year,  the  ^etaction  of  vegetable  poiaooa  hy  oaUaalB 
iMWfaiffmtiyia(laodnoBd,ti»iMeqfnietfaylatiiapiHtindieiniadpi^ 
nhuMB&QiaaBditipiofaahleatii^rintheartaaaii  naamihotaBea,  the  adiAtarstion  of 
Jbed  aad  dr^%  and  the  efi»rta  of  ttia  Phannaoentical  fiodety^  to  iateoduee  an  in^nw^ 
•diwatian,  wiftawiewaf  proridingawaaBdyfarttatandothar  JmporfwtiaiM^   fie 


•«^ 
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made  some  practical  obsenrations  on  the  divUion  of  labour  in  the  profession,  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Fharmacopceia,  and  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Li 
the  course  of  his  address,  he  alluded  to  the  measures  which  had  been  proposed  for  pre- 
Tenting  accidental  and  cruninal  poisoning,  and  pointed  out  the  difBcultjof  legislating 
with  reference  to  that  subject,  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  indirect  influence  of 
Improred  education  in  promoting  the  same  object.  He  concluded  by  announcing  a 
Soir^  about  to  be  held  by  the  Association,  and  mentioned  the  microscopic  prize  as 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  erening. 

Mr.  H.  Sttgden  Erans  then  presented  the  microscope  prize  which  he  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  to  the  suocessftil  competitor,  Mr.  B.  G.  West,  and 
in  doing  so  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the  two  essays  and  specimens 
which  had  been  sent  in,  in  competition  for  it,  and  fully  concurred  in  the  award  of 
the  judges;  for  although  the  two  sets  of  specimens  were  nearly  equal,  Mr.  West's 
essay  was  decidedly  superior.  Mr.  Erans  expressed  his  regret  that  out  of  eight 
genuemen  who  had  started  in  the  race,  only  two  had  come  in  to  the  winning-post. 
Neyertheless  he  hoped  that  from  the  remaining  six  future  fhiits  might  be  looked 
for,  while  to  tiie  two  successM  competitors  he  hoped  the  prizes  no#  to  be  given 
would  simply  act  as  stimulants  to  increased  exertion. 

Mr.  JBvans  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  young  men  present,  and  hoped  that  they 
also  would  be  stimulated  to  action,  and  remember  that  to  them  we  must  look  fos 
the  future  elevation  of  our  profession;  and  he  wished  to  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  seif-eukure,  that  they  should  make  use  of  the  spring-time  of  lift^ 
remembering  that  a  blighted  spring  brings  a  barren  harvest. 

It  was  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  two  successful  competitors  were  the  same 
gentlemen  who  last  session  carried  off  the  honours  this  Society  has  in  its  gtft>  and 
Siat  they  were  students  in  our  School  of  Pharmacy.  It  is  the  best  guarantee  to  the 
public  of  our  being  really  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  self-education,  and  it  is  the  best 
antidote  for  the  blush  which  must  rise  to  the  cheek  of  each  of  us  on  reading  the  news- 
paper reports  of  so  many  instances  of  ignorance  and  culpable  neglect  amongst  a 
certain  dass  of  Chemists  and  Drugcibts— not  Pharmaceutists. 

Mr.  West  having  desired  a  superior  instrument  to  the  Society  of  Arts*  prize 
microscope,  Mr.  Evans  had  added  the  value  of  it  to  one  of  Smith  and  Beck's 
educatiomil  microscopes,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  West  received  the  Prize,  and  thanked  the  donor  on  behalf  of  liis 
son,  who  was  absent  from  town. 

Dr.  Edwards  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Evans  for  tiie  very  handsome  Prize 
he  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

Hie  President  then  presented  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel,  one  of  the  laboratory  pupils,  a 
small  case  of  microscopical  dissecting  instruments,  which  the  Council  had  awarded 
to  him  for  the  care  and  ability  shown  in  the  preparation  of  his  essay  and  specimens. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Members  and  friends  of  the  Society  was  hdd  at  the 
Neptune  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  15th  October,  the  President,  Mr. 
Abraham,  being  in  the  Chair.  About  foily  gentlemen  sat  down,  and  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  prosperity  and  prospects  of  the  Society  was  shown  by  the  assembled 
company,  all  of  whom  were  highly  gratified  with  the  sociable  and  agreeable 
termination  of  the  evening. 

THE  MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAI,  ASSOCIATION, 

Which  has  received  a  considerable  accession  of  Members  during  the  present  year, 
commenced  its  fifth  annual  session  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October,  with  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  D.  Stone,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Manchester  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  who  delivrnd  his  introductory  lecture  oa 
that  day,  of  which  a  brief  sketch  is  given  below. 

Mr.  Stonb  commenced  by  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  meeting  the  studoiti 
to  deliver  his  fourth  course  of  lectures,  and  said,  that  having  on  previous  occasions 
directed  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Chemiatiy  and  the  ^e- 
mentazy  bodies^  it  was  Ills  intention  to  make  some  variation  in  the  present  course^ 
and  show  th^  practical  application  of  the  sdenoe  of  Chemistiy  to  tnsir  dai^  oocuo 
pations.  Reglnnlng  with  diemical  manipulation,  which  mifi^t  be  described  ms  the 
proper  mode  of  handling  a  Chemist's  toob,  he  would  pass  on  to  the  mode  of  esti- 
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matinsr  the  ooromercial  T«lae  of  Taiioiu  kindB  of  chemlcalBy  nich  as  loda  ash,  chloride 
of  lime,  chromates,  ammonia,  &c.,  by  asoertainiDg  the  quantity  of  available  AiVftH^ 
chlorine,  &&,  they  may  respectiyely  contain. 

The  preparation  and  properties  of  the  compounds  of  mercury,  sulphur,  iodine^ 
Iron,  &c^  used  in  Pharmacy,  will  then  be  described,  after  which  examples  of  the  use 
of  incompatible  substances  in  prescriptions  and  family  recipes  will  be  g:iyen,  showing 
how  a  totallv  different  substance  to  what  the  prescriber  intended  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced, and  the  eflfect  of  the  medicine  destroyed,  whilst  in  other  cases  a  yery  useful 
4md  actiye  medicine  is  the  result. 

Poisons,  with  their  tests  and  antidotes,  will  then  be  treated  of,  and  the  processes 
julopted  for  their  detection  illustrated.  The  alcohols  and  ethers,  the  tinctures  and 
extracts,  will  form  the  subjects  of  a  few  lectures;  and  lastly,  the  subject  of  adulte- 
rations and  the  means  of  detecting  them  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  the  connexion  of  physics  with  Chemistry, 
and  gaye  seyeral  illustrations  of  the  laws  of  adhesion,  cohesion,  capillarity,  and 
gravitation,  showing  how  attention  to  these  laws  made  many  operations  in  Chemistry 
easy  and  certain,  whilst  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to  them,  rendered  the  same 
operations  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  first  evening  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
Thursday,  Noyember  6th,  at  7  o'clock,  when  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  students  in 
Botany  and  Chemistiy  will  be  distributed. 


OBZOINAXi  AND  BXTBAOTBD  ARTICIiBB. 


ON  THE  BEHAVIOUK  OF  MERCURY  IN  THERMO-ELECTRIC 

BATTERIES. 

BT  W.   8TMOV8. 

In  De  la  Rive's  ElectricUyf  English  edition,  2nd  vol.,  page  549,  it  is  said, 
*^  The  influence  exercised  by  the  molecular  structure  of  bodies  over  thermo- 
electric phenomena,  follows  already,  from  the  ikct  that  one  of  the  conditions 
essential  for  the  development  of  thermo-electricity,  is  that  the  heated  body  shall 
be  solid.  Thus,  M.  Matteuoci  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  contact  of 
hot  mercury  with  cold  mercury  produces  no  thermo-electric  current;  that, 
consequently,  contrary  to  the  opimon  of  many  philosophers,  mercury  cannot 
become  thermo-electric."  It  is  true  it  is  said  on  tne  following  page,  "What  has 
led  several  physicists  to  think  that  mercury  might  give  thermo-electric  currents, 
is,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  avoid  the  contact  of  the  heated  mercurv 
^th  the  wires  of  the  galvanometer.  But  nothing  more  is  necessary,  as  M. 
Matteucci  has  demonstrated,  than  to  plunge  two  homogeneous,  as  well  as 
heterogeneous  wires  into  two  masses  of  mercury,  which  communicate  together 
by  means  of  a  syphon,  filled  with  mercury,  and  of  which  one  is  hot  and  the 
other  cold,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thermo-electric  current,  which  goes  from  the  hot 
to  the  cold  metal  in  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer."  Unless  I  misunderstand 
the  learned  author,  he  considers  the  mercury  in  this  case  to  act  merely  as  a 
conductor  between  the  two  wires,  and  that  it  cannot  be  an  efficient  element  in  a 
thermo-electric  battery.  As  a  corroboration  that  this  is  his  meaning,^  he  does 
not  include  mercury  m  the  list  of  metals  given  in  their  thermo-electric  order. 
It  has  been  hitherto  the  general  custom  to  give  in  electricid  works  the  metals  as 
arranged  by  Gumming,  and  he  places  mercury  very  near  bismuth. 

One  great  drawback  to  a  rural  scientific  student  is  the  inability  to  consult  a 
variety  of  works  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  I  have  no  opportunity  of  going 
beyond  my  own  limited  library  for  information  as  to  what  has  been  published  of 
the  doings  of  Gumming  and  other  experimentalists.  This  of  course  makes  me 
fed  as  if  I  were  swimmmg  out  of  mv  depth  in  presuming  to  question  the  dictum 
of  so  eminent  a  philosopher,  but  the  experiments  with  the  following  apparatus 
are  so  simple  ana  I  believe  decisive,  that  my  only  misgivings  are  whether  I  have 


I  Of  BOirnmt  iH  coAii  SAS. 


aifaumlWBtooJ  &e  writer.  Thit  d^nsrion  irill,  I  k>^  if  I  sm  mistilm,  be 
MmQ  apologj-  for  a  joVLg  cmuitry  shopkeeper  having  the  pnaniDptiofi  to 
Marapt  die  correction  of  a  philosopher  of  a  world-wide  rapatatioa. 


ABiat  piece  of  «loH-gnuned  wood,  S  or  4  inebes  loiif ,  2  incbtti  wide,  md 
2  thick.  AcroBS  it  are  cut  six  or  more  cdli,  about  -f^  inch  wide,  -^  deep,  and  } 
to  }  apart.  The  enda  are  made  wider,  ai  in  the  plan.  C  D  are  two  traj^  made 
of  thin  zinc  and  water-tight.  The  rides  towards  A  B  must  be  coTei«d  mth 
mniahed  paper,  and  &ed  accorabsl^  to  the  board,  lo  aa  to  prereot  an; 
ccmnuuioalion.  between  tiie  ceUi,  which  maj  also  be  varaiahed.  A  soffident 
aninbv  of  iron  wires,  abont  No.  IS,  must  be  provided,  bent  as  W.  The  ends 
must  b6  tinned.  Xhia  can  be  easily  done  bv  fUnt^  diem  t^^f*",  uid  dipping  firit 
Kkto  a.  aolutioa  of  sal  ammoniao,  and  then  into  melted  dn.  The  tinned  end« 
can  then,  be  readilj  amBlsamated  with  mercarv.  Fill  the  cdls  ia  A  B  witk 
aiercsry,  and  the  trays  C  D  with  cold  water.  Place  the  inm.  wirea  in  the  cells 
aa  the  dotted  lines.  Warm  the  water  in  one  of  the  trays,  and  coonect  tlM 
battery  widt  the  galvaoometer  bv  the  coi^>er  wijes  P.  The  ends  of  these  most 
of  courae  be  amalgamated.  With  such  a  baUery  of  hx  pairs,  a  K^Tauomet«r 
with  only  twelve  turns  of  No.  16  co[^«r  wire  and  astatic  needles,  deviated  35° ; 
with  duea  pairs,  31° ;  and  with  one  pair,  24°.  With  thirteen  feet  of  No.  20 
copper  wire  in  the  circoit,  the  galvanometer  stood  with  six  pairs  24° ;  three 
pars,  IS"  J  and  ooe  pur,  8°.  If^  according  to  De  la  Bive,  ibr  "  the  davelopmwit 
ef  thermo-electricity,  the  heated  bodv  muat  be  solid,"  and  that  when  meninry  ia 
OMpkiyed,  the  current  depends  on  the  wires  making  the  ooiiaeiion  widt  the 
galvanometer,  it  would  certainly  follow  that  the  current  woold  be  strwiger  widi 
one  pair  of  the  above  batbery,  than  with  three  or  siz,  as  there  woohf  be  leM 
resistauca  to  overoome,  and  predseiy  the  same  soorces  of  dectricity  in  eadi 
ease.  Bat  it  will  be  evident  from  the  above,  that  mercury  behaves  as  ajiy  other 
metal  would,  aad  nearly  as  energetically  as  bismuth. 
DmHer,  Zrd  Oet^  1856. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PBBSENGB  OF  SULPHITR  IN  COAL  GAS. 


Sib,— F^nnit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  statements  of  Dr.  GriSn 
contained  in  yonr  last  number,  and  having  reference  to  the  foimadon  of  sulphate 
of  copper  by  the  combuadoo  of  coal  gas  at  Bristol.    Not  that  there  in  anything 
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noTel  in  the  diseoTery  of  inch  &&cft,  beoanse  sometJiiiig  of  Ae  same  kind  was  long 
ago  pointed  oot  bjMr.  Faradmj  in  respect  to  the  London  ffas^  when  burnt  in  a  niiii£ 
laaa  objectionable  atmoflphere  than  that  of  Dr.  Griffin's  ULboratofy.  But  on  tlirea 
penta  it  appears  to  ne  that  Dr.  Gnffiifs  statements  require  oonrection.  In  the 
nrst  plaoe^  ne  baa  feimd  no  ammonia  in  the  ^^  green  oonerettons  from  his  boiler/' 
which  is  Ter^remarkable ;  in  the  second  place,  he  asserts  tiiat  the  contamination 
of  the  fliia  with  bisnlphnret  of  carbon  has  '^  increased  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  gas/'  wmch  is  not  tme ;  and,  in  tiie  third  place,  his  deduction  from 
the  above,  that  ^'a  cheaper  coal  has  been  used"  at  the  gas  works,  is  twin- 
brether  to  that  which  gave  it  origin^-'*  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.*' 

That  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  anj  other  salt  of  that  alkali,  should  act  upon 
copper,  ne^  excite  no  surprise  ;^  and  as  Dr.  Griffin  is  evidently  iffnorant  of  the 
presenoe  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  condensed  {products  from  me  combustion 
of  gasy  and  has  eren  overlooked  the  existence  oi  tms  salt  in  the  "  green  incrusta* 
tiona,''  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  doubting  the  correctness  both  of  the 
analyab  and  undiaritable  ihwrj  with  which  he  has  amused  your  readers. 

To  put  this  matter,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  I  lately  instituted  a 
set  of  experiments  upon  the  gas  at  Bristol,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
description.  Having  selected  a  shop  or  room  in  which  the  gas  was  freely  bumt» 
I  suspended  from  the  ceiling  a  large  glass  globe  filled  with  ice,  which,  of  course, 
condensed  the  moistace  and  other  oondensible  products  frt>m  the  gas  in  a 
maimer,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  effectually  as  Dr.  Griffin's  boiler.  These  pro- 
ducts, bdng  rapidly  precipitated  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  soon  ran  down 
its  sides,  and  dnpped  from  the  lowest  part  into  a  dean  ^ass  vessel  placed  to 
receive  them,  m  this  way  about  thirteen  fluid  ounces  of  liquid  were  collected 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  this  liquid  had  a  alight  odour  of  aldehyde,  wafr 
pdlucid  like  water,  had  no  action  upon  blue  litmus  paper,  was  devoid  of  taste, 
uid  was  not  rendered  cloudy  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  the  pzotoohloiide  of 
tin,  thus  proving  the  absence  of  sulphurous  acid.  On  beine  carerollv  evaporated 
to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat,  it  left  only  ^ths  of  a  gram  (!)  of  solpnate  Cf 
ammonia,  and  an  imponderable  quantity  of  a  brown  residue,  resembling  what 
has  been  called  *^  resin  of  aldehyde.'^  These  were  positively  the  whole  of  the 
products  from  thirteen  ounces  of  liquid,  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  at  least 
200  cubic  feet  of  eas,  burnt  in  the  way  the  public  bums  it  in  shops  and  houses. 
Any  comment  of  mine  upon  this  fact  would  be  superfluous,  and  therefore  I 
leave  such  of  your  readers  as  choose  to  repeat  my  experiment,  to  draw  their 
oim  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Griffin's  labours. 

I  have,  within  the  last  six  years,  examined  on  several  occasions  the  coal  and 
coal  gas  of  the  Gas  Company  at  Bristol,  both  before  and  '^  since  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  gas,"  and  can  safely  declare  that  they  are  now  preciselj 
as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  respect  to  impurity,  and  the  gas  at  [Bristol  is 
quite  as  free  frt)m  bisulphuret  of  carbon  as  tlie  common  coal  gas  of  London ; 
nor  is  it  advisable  to  remove  this  impurity  from  coal  gas.  The  peculiar 
odour  which  forewarns  the  public  of  the  escape  of  ffas  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  certain  forms  of  sulphuretted  benzole ;  when 
these  are  removed,  as  they  may  be  readily  enough,  the  gas  becomes  devoid  of 
smell,  and  could  not  then  be  regarded  as  safe  and  fit  for  conmion  use.  Mean- 
while, the  books  of  the  Company  testify  to  the  identity  of  the  coab  used  during 
the  last  six  years,  and  as  the  people  of  Bristol  must  use  some  kind  of  fuel  under 
their  copper  boilers,  I  would  sek  which  is  the  most  likely  to  produce  corrosion, 
the  gaa  which  is  purified,  or  the  common  coals  which  are  not  ? 

I  am,  &c., 

S,  ParSament  5t,  Sept  24fA,  1856.  Lewis  Thompson,  M.R.C.S.,  &c 
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ON  CASEINE  CEMENT.    Bt  F^f.  R  Waoneb. 

If  caaeine,  precipitated  from  milk  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  be  diBsolved  in  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda,  a  fluid  is  obtained  vliich  possesses  adhesire  properties  in 
a  high  degree,  and  was  recommended  twenty  years  ago  by  Braconnot  as  a  cement. 
The  author,  by  employing  various  other  alkaline  sol  vents  for  the  solution  of  the 
washed  and  pressed  caseine,  obtained  cements  which  possess  valuable  properties. 

By  dissolving  caseine  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  borax,  a  clear  fluid  of  a 
thickish  consistence  is  obtained,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  high  adhesive  power,  in 
which  it  far  exceeds  gum-arabic  Hiis  fluid  gives  a  slightly  shining,  varnish-like 
coating  to  paper  which  is  covered  with  it ;  and  the  paper  thus  coated  may  be  em- 
ployed with  much  advantage  for  tickets,  which  onlv  need  to  be  moistened  to  make 
them  adhere  firmly.  It  may  also  take  the  place  of  glue  in  many  cases.  Experiments 
in  glueing  wood  with  it,  gave  the  most  favourable  results.  The  fluid  may  also  be 
employed  in  place  of  albumen  in  stuff-printing,  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
meerschaum,  to  give  lustre  and  consistence  to  silk  fabrics,  in  the  preparation  of 
EngliaAi  plaster,  artificial  flowers,  &c  Woollen  and  cotton  stufib  soaked  with  the 
solution  and  then  dried,  may  be  tanned  with  tannic  acid  or  acetate  of  alumina,  and 
thus  converted  into  waterproof  stuffs.  A  solution  of  caseine  in  soluble  glass  is  to  be 
recommended  as  a  cement  for  porcelain  and  glass.  Mixed  with  calcin^  magnesia, 
this  fluid  might  perhaps  be  suited  for  the  preparation  of  artifldal  meerschaum. — 
Polytechn.  Centralbl^lSSB,  p.  958.— CAemtca/  Gazette,  Oct.  15,  1856. 

POISONING  BY  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

The  greatest  excitement  has  prevailed  at  Runcorn,  a  small  port  above  Liverpool, 
during  the  past  few  days,  owing  to  the  mysterious  proceedings  attending  the  death 
and  burial  of  a  female  child  aged  nine  days,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  ami  Thomas 
Brennan,  a  pedlar,  living  in  Nelson  Street,  Runcorn.    The  child  was  in  good  health 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  Ist  inst,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  that  night.    The  day  after 
its  death,  the  parents  and  a  young  man  named  Patrick  Frain,  who  lodged  with  them, 
bought  an  old  soap  box,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  making  a  rabbit  box.    The 
same  night  the  father  went  to  the  sexton,  told  him  that  his  daughter  had  died,  and 
requested  permission  to  bury  it  without  any  *<fuss."    The  sexton  consented  on  the 
man  promising  to  bring  the  registrar's  certificate  the  next  morning.    The  child  was 
buried  in  the  old  soap-box  that  night,  and  the  father,  having  by  subterfuge  obtained 
the  registrar's  certificate,  gave  it  to  the  sexton.    Hie  suspicious  circumstances  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  chief  constable,  the  body  was  exhumed  by  order  of  the  coroner, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach  suggesting  the  suspicion 
that  death  had  been  caused  by  sulphuric  acid  or  some  other  deadly  poison,  the 
suspected  persons  were  taken  into  custody.    An  inquest  was  held,  which,  after 
adjournment,  terminated  on  Monday.    Elizabeth  Reece  stated  that  she  nursed  the 
child  up  to  the  30th  ult.,  returning  it  to  its  mother  in  perfect  health.    On  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  having  occasion  to  go  into  Brennan's  house,  she  saw  the  child 
struggling  and  kicking  on  its  mother's  knee,  blowing  from  its  mouth,  and  apparently 
scarcely  able  to  breathe.    Hearing  on  the  following  day  that  the  child  was  dead, 
she  went  to  inquire,  but  the  mother  said  the  chUd  was  asleep.     The  mother 
locked  the  door  of  the    room  in   which  the   chUd  was  said   to    be    sleeping, 
and,  giving  the  key  to  a  boy,  went  out  with  her  husband  and  Frain.    In  their 
absence  the  boy  unlocked  the  door,  and  witness  went  into  the  room  and  found  the 
child  dead,  and  naked,  with  a  window-blind  thrown  across  it,  and  a  doth  over  its 
mouth  and  chin.    Dr.  Edwards,  of  Birkenhead,  l^ofessor  of  Chemistry,  deposed  that 
he  had  examined  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  soft  organs.   The  oesophagus  and  upper 
portions  of  the  stomach  were  deeply  furrowed  by  the  action  of  a  corrosive  liquid,  which 
bad  destroyed  the  mucous  membrane,  and  entirely  dissolved  a  portion  of  the  stomach. 
The  smaller  blood  vessels  were  blackened  and  charred,  and  in  the  large  intestines 
black  patches  occurred,  which,  when  placed  on  test  paper,  gave  strongly  acid 
reaction.    He  analyzed  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  detected  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  was  consistent  only  with  the  administration  of  the  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  known  as  oil  of  vitriol.    Mr.  H.  Wilson,  surgeon,  Runcorn,  had  made 
9k  poet-mortem  examination,  and  was  satisfied  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the 
administration  of  sulphuric  acid.    From  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  stomach,  he 
imagined  that  as  much  as  forty  drops  had  been  given.    Th^  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  "  WilAil  murder  "  against  the  three  prisoners,  who  were  committed  for  triaL— 
TVmef,  Oct.  16. 
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ANOUIiAB  BOTTLES  AND  POTS  OBDERED  IN  THE  SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE  PHARMACOPOEIA  OF  THE  KING'S  AND  QUEEN'S 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  DUBLIN. 

OBDBRBD, 

1.  That  angular  bottles  or  vessels,  and  none  others,  be  employed  in  the  dispensing 
of  all  medicines  intended  for  external  use. 

2.  That  round  bottles  or  vessels,  and  none  others,  be  employed  in  the  dispensing 
of  all  medicines  intended  for  internal  use. 

3.  That  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Preparations  included  in  the 
list  which  is  hereto  appended,  be  kept  in  shops  and  warehouses  in  angular  bottles  or 
yesselt;  and  also  that  the  same  shaped  bottles  and  vessels  be  employed  in  the  case 
of  such  medicines  and  preparations  being  sold  or  deUrered. 

4.  That  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Preparations  not  included  in 
the  list  appended,  be  kept  in  shops  or  warehouses  in  round  bottles  or  vessels;  and 
also  that  the  same  form  of  bottle  or  vessel  be  employed  in  tiie  case  of  tiieir  being  sold 
or  delivered. 

5.  That  a  similar  rule  be  observed  with  reference  to  other  medicines,  which,  though 
not  in  the  list  of  this  Pharmacopceia,  may  be  kept  by  apothecaries  or  druggists, 
namely,  that  those  possessed  of  dangerous  qualities  should  be  invariably  kept  and 
sold  or  delivered  in  angular  bottles  or  vessels. 


ON  THE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  DUBLIN  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  OEATTAK,  LLC.  APOTH.  HALL,  DUBLIN. 

If  your  attention  has  not  ahreSdy  been  directed  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Dublin 
PharmaoopoBia,  issued  within  the  last  four  weeks  by  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so ;  for,  though 
the  authority  of  the  Dublin  College  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  section  of  tibe 
kingdom,  the  views  to  wliich  it  lends  its  official  sanction,  the  powers  to  which  it 
lays  daim,  and  the  orders  which,  in  consequence,  it  imperatively  propounds  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Apothecaries  of  Ireland,  are  of  more  thim  provincial  importance, 
especially  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  steam  communication,  by  effacing  all 
local  and  sectional  distinctions,  has  rendered  the  amalgamation  of  our  various 
Pharmacopceias  an  imperial  necessity. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Pharmapy,  and  anxious  to  see  its 
grave  responsibilities  reduced  to  the  smallest  practicable  amount,  will  sympathize 
with  the  College  in  its  laudable  desire  to  contrive  some  remedy  for  "Uie  serious 
consequences  which  occur  in  the  dispensing  and  compounding  of  prescriptions  from 
the  accidental  substitution  of  a  dangerous  medicine  for  one  possessing  less  activity," 
and  cordially  assent  to  the  adoption  of  any  rational  plan,  calculated  to  further  such 
an  object. 

Passing  therefore  the  question  touching  the  legal  power  of  the  College  to  enforce 
the  remedy  which  it  has  devised,  the  first  point  will  be  to  examine  into  the 
feasibility  of  the  remedy  itself  which  at  all  events  possesses  the  recommendation  of 
conciseness. 

Section  1  orders  '^  That  angular  bottles  or  vessels,  and  none  others,  be  employed 
in  the  dispensing  of  all  medicines  intended  for  external  use."  Can  anything  be 
more  perplexing  than  the  impenetrable  vagueness  of  this  definition  ?  and  it  is  the 
very  keystone  of  the  whole  fabric.  What  does  the  College  mean  by  *' angular 
bottles  or  vessels  ?  Are  the  bottles  to  be  trianguUur,  quadrangular,  pentangular, 
bexangular,  or  octangular  ?  Bottles  of  all  these  forms  are  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  and  if  any  of  them  may  be  employed  at  pleasure,  in  what  tlien  will  lie  the 
impretrioe  discriminative  distinction  which  it  would  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
College  to  establish?  Again,  how  is  the  term  **  vessel "  to  be  interpreted  ?  Under 
this  section  it  can  only  refer  to  the  vessels  employed  for  holding  ointments  or  solid 
external  applications.  Into  what  form  of  angularity  are  covered  pots,  gally-cnpSy 
and  chip-boxes,  in  which  such  preparations  are  usually  dispensed,  to  be  moulded,  in 
obedience  to  this  mandate  of  the  College  ? 

Section  2  orders  "  That  round  bottles  or  vessels,  and  none  others,  be  employed  in 
the  dispensing  of  all  medicines  intended  for  internal  use ;"  thus,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
peo^  interfering,  to  an  extent  of  which  the  Collie  can  have  no  conception,  with  the 
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existiiig  arnmgeinents  of  neariy  errery  Tetall  and  dispensiii^establiilimait  nAjeet 
to  its  juriidictioD,  and  of  the  maaiiladRiiiefl  that  lappiy  them  with  glaai*  Moulded 
octagcnal  phials,  of  ererjr  size  firom  fbor  to  fortjr  omioes,  being  those  ahnoet 
ezcmsirelj  employed  at  present,  snidgr  nothing  short  of  the  most  self-erident 
advantage  or  indiyntable  necessity  coifid.  justify  so  sweeping  an  innoyation.  The 
remaining  sections,  d,  4,  and  5,  are  bat  an  extension  and  ampliflcatian  of  1  and  2, 
eojoining  drags  to  be  retailed  ander  the  same  conditions  laid  down  for  the  dispensing 
of  prescriptions,  and  commanding  both  dispensers  of  medicine  and  dealers  &  drags 
to  kegp  thlar  stock  upoa  the  same  plan ;  aU.  dangerous  artide%  of  which  a  list  is 
appended,  ia  ^  angiuar  bottles  or  yesseU,"  wluUerer  may  be  meant  thereby ;  aU 
articles  not  inctadtHil  in  the  list,  in  "  romid  bottles  or  Tessels  ;"  and  then  IbOows  the 
list,  which,  as  it  embraces  130  articles,  is  too  Totaminoua  to  be  giyen  ta  srteMSi  It 
inelndes,  however,  all  the  mineral  aeids^  acetic  add,  verdigris,  Uoestone,  sagsr  of 
lead,  elixir  of  vitriol,  pead  ashes,  salt  of  tartar,  red  precipitate,  nitrate  of  silver, 
nitre,  aU  oaUmaUtf  Dover's  powders^  paregoiic  eliVir,  &&  l>oes  the  College  seriously 
entertain  the  idea  that  articles  sach  as  these,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  largely 
oansumed  in  the  arts,  and  which  again  frequentiy  require  to  be  retailed  in  quantities 
BO  small  as  even  pennywortiis,  could  by  possibility  be  sent  out  under  all  dr- 
cnmstanoes,  and  firom  evcEy  petty  drug  shop  in  the  oountry,  in  *'  angular  bottles  or 
vessels,"  or  be  similarly  kept  in  stock  ? 

Even  supposing  the  College  to  be  invested  by  Act  of  Parliament  with  authority  to 
dictate  such  regulations,  an  assumption  far  from  being  warranted  by  the  clauses 
quoted  in  its  Supplement— could  it  derive,  even  firom  Fariianient  itaetf,  the  requisite 
power  to  enforce  compliance  with  so  uselessly  vexatious  and  o|ppressive  an  enact- 
ment? It  is  much  to  be  questioned,  tf,  tiien,  Mich  a  provision  could  only  be 
partially  and  impeifeetly  canried  out,  would  noPthe  comnmnity  be  exposed  to 
greater  danger  by  misleading  it  into  an  imaginary  security,  rather  than  by  leaving 
h,  as  now,  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  its  own  discrimination. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pn^ble  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  suggestioii,  it 
might  have  been  fklly  as  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  Cdlege,  when  it  did  move  io 
tiie  matter,  and  not  less  compatiUe  with  its  dignity,  to  have  profited  by  the 
experience  of  those  more  intimately  conversant  with  Pharmacy,  and  to  have  hmt  its 
countenance  to  some  modification  of  the  plan  at  present  in  use  in  many  establish- 
ments, viz,,  that  of  keeping  all  dangerous  preparations  apart  tnm  the  other  medi- 
dnes,  in  a  diyision  by  themselves,  and  the  botties  constantly  capped  either  with 
leather  or  some  other  moveable  cover,  snd  by  ftirther  direoting,  what  k  appears 
entirefy  and  most  ynacetnndahfy  io  havt  overlooked,  that  a  JMson  or  Ckuikm  labd,  as  the 
case  might  require,  should  be  affixed  conspicuously  upon  every  bottle  or  package, 
and  also  upon  their  external  wrappers,  the  label,  as  suggested  by  the  Emperor  of  tiie 
Erench,  to  be  upon  some  prescribed  and  prominent  color,  say  red  or  orange.    Such  a 
measure  would  be  simple  in  operation — could  be  effidentiy  earried  out  in  any 
establishment,  whether  large  or  small — ^would  occasion  very  little  disturbance  ia 
existing  arrangements,  and  would  involve  no  outlay  beyond  the  triifing  cost  of  a 
few  labels,  which,  in  any  case,  every  shop  ought  to  be  supplied  with.    Some  provi- 
sion fbr  regulating  generally  the  sale  of  poisonous  substances,  and  requiring  of  every 
dealer  in  drugs  some  educational  qualification,  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  most  desirable 
addition;  but  these  are  difllcult  ioA  complicated  questions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislatore,  and  not  requiring  to  be  described  here;  The  object  upon  the  present 
occasion  has  simply  been  to  inquire  into  the  utility  and  practicability  of  the  remedy 
propounded  by  the  Dublin  College  of  Physidans  in  its  authoritative  Supplement; 
and  certainly  a  more  Hi-digested  crudi^  coidd  scarody  have  emanated  from  any 
learned  body*     It  satisfactorily  esteblisbes  one  point,  however,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  calling  in  the  assistanee   of  the  practical  and   experi- 
enced Pharmaceutist  in  all  matters  invi^ring  the  consideration  of  Pharmaceo- 
ticaldetuls;  a  duty  which,  upon  such  an  occasion   as  the  present,  should,  of 
right,  have  devolved  upon  the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  Ireland,  were  it  not  for  its 
own  fiituous  and  suiddal  policy.    Armed  with  ample  powers  for  enforcing  eveiy 
educational  improvement  requisite  for  placing  the  profession  of  Pharmacy  in  Ireland 
upon  a  sound  and  scientific  foundation,  it  has,  by  requiring  of  ito  candidates  a  wtedieml 
education,  unanthorixed  by  its  act  of  meoiporation,  and  totally  uncalled  for  by  the 
requiremento  of  Pharmacy,  eontriTed  to  forfeit  the  confidence  and  respect  of  Ito 
own  members-^-to  place  itself  m  hostile  antagonism  to  the  Medicdl  CorpoMliooa  oi 
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Ibe  Ungtooy  and  Ib  io  gndMlly  relaxing'  its  hold  upon  the  rising  generation  of 
▲polhecaRiM,  by?  aMamptiiig  to  exaet  too  much,  that  there  is  erefy  probabifi^  that 
the  caiBBT  of  hononr  aad  oMfahMM  onglnaUy  opeaed  to  M  nmai^  ere  long;  become 
okned  in  eoneequeooe  of  ite  own  fbll^,  and  that  the  tnut  ocnfided  to  it  will  hare 
•wntually  to  paaa  iato  oOer  handai  and  all  ttia  for  the  banenand  profltleei  aoiM- 
tion  of  mamifiKtarmg  medical  diphMoae^  the  wortUeesneia  of  which  is  best  attested 
hy  the  estimatkm.  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  coi]poratian  itseU^  time  beiafp 
scarcely  a  member  of  the  board  who  has  not  deemed  it  indispensable  tofaisstatas  aa 
a  practitioner  to  append  the  HD.  of  some  Cdl^ge  to  his  qnaliflcatioii  from 
the  HhB. 
Beifiut,  Oct.  17, 18M. 

TWO  CASES  OF  POISONING— OIL  OF  BITTEK  ALMONDS- 
EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA. 

Sr  MX.  ROWiUBD  HOFXXT. 

Amonq  the  manj  preposterons  fiishions  of  the  present  day,  killing  by  poi- 
son, or  attempts  at  it,  appears  to  hold  no  unimportant  rank ;  in  fact,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  mania  may  greatly  influence  the  future  state  of  English 
Pharmacy,  by  obliging  the  public  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  other  roles 
than  those  now  in  force  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  practitionenL 

Would  you  permit  me,  thrwigh  the  oelumne  of  the  AarmaeeMikal  Jounul^  to 
8u^^;est  to  Pharmacentiats  the  expediency  of  keeping  theauelvea  ^  well  up^*  in 
their  tozieolocy  at  tiua  aeasoiw 

Thoogh  sndi  suggestion  mmj  be  deemed  unnecessary  and  perhaps  impertinent, 
I  have  Seen  induced  to  make  it  from  the  fact  that  within  this  last  month  I  haTe 
been  called  upon,  in  the  absence  of  a  legally  qualified  practitioner,  to  attend 
upon  two  cases  of  poisoning,  one  attempted,  and  the  other  accomplished,  act  of 
self-killing,  and  I  fraoklpr  avow  that  I  should  have  had  great  diffidence  in  actii^, 
had  I  not  lately  re-studied  some  works  on  the  subject  in  question.  I  will  brieny 
relate  the  leamng  particulars  of  each  case. 

A  man  of  about  five-and-forty  years,  full  habit  of  body,  aad  apnarendy  Tery 
healthy,  swallowed  nearer  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  bitter  almonas,  about  the 
hoar  of  noon ;  some  little  time  after,  the  servant  heard  a  groaning  proceeding 
from  his  room,  and  on  entering  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibili^;  she  of  course  immediately  took  amrm.  On  entering  the  chamber  an 
odour  of  bitter  almonds  was  almost  overpowering.  I  found  him  breathing 
stertorously,  pupil  contracted,  eye  sallow,  face  puflfy  and  flushed,  pulse  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  poison  had  probably  been  taken  fifteen  minutes  before,  and 
was  circulating  through  every  part  of  the  system.  Ammonia  was  ^>plied 
immediately,  both  internally  and  to  the  nose^  and  ice-cold  water  dashed  over  the 
face,  and  his  feet  and  hands  rubbed ;  f<Mr  a  moment  the  treatment  seemed  to 
produce  a  reaction,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  the  breathmg  became 
gradually  less,  and  was  intermittent,  and  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  I 
arrived,  he  was  dead.  A  surgeon  came  just  before  death,  but  the  dose  was  too 
great  for  anything  to  have  saved  hhn. 

The  other  case  was  one  of  a  rather  more  curious  nature.  A  Frenchman  of 
some  five-aad-thir(y  years,  dark  complexion,  thin  and  muscular,  swallowed 
about  the  size  of  a  bean  of  dried  extract  of  bdladonna ;  he  had  by  some  means 
become  possessed  of  an  ounce  bottle  of  Menier's  preparation.  Alkr  taking  it, 
he  hiy  hmiself  down  with  &  determination  to  die,  and  for  some  time  the  poison 
produced  no  effect,  but  in  less  than  an  hour  the  uaual  symptoms  appeared,  when 
his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  made  known  to  tlbose  in  the  house  what  he  had 
done.  When  I  arrived,  he  was  lying  on  the  ground^  the  head  being  supported ; 
he  was  sensible^  but  quite  poweriess;  in  attempts  to  artieulate^  he  made  it 
understood  that  there  was  no  pafai,  but  a  fearful  sensation  of  sleep  upcrn  him ; 
the  pupils  were  very  much  dikted,  extremities  danuny  and  icy  cold,  pulse  slow 
and  fuU,  the  face  colourless,  with  appearance  aa  of  great  pun  and  fr%ht    His 
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feet  and  le|^  were  pat  into  a  strong  mtutard  bath,  and  ten  grains  of  snlpbate  of 
zino  given  in  warm  water  every  minute  till  he  had  taken  forty  grains  without 
effect,  then  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  administered  in  a  tumbler  of  water  pro* 
duced  violent  vomiting,  which  continued  with  frequent  doses  of  warm  water. 
A  surj^eon  here  arrived  with  a  pump,  but  he  did  not  think  it  requisite  to  innst 
on  usmff  it,  as  the  patient  evinced  a  desperate  repugnance  to  tne  instrument, 
and  as  the  continued  vomiting  had  brought  about  a  considerable  reaction,  he 
being  able  to  articulate  distinctly,  and  complain  of  an  excruciating?  pain  over 
the  diest,  produced  no  doubt  by  the  emetic.  Stimulants  were  contmued  to  the 
extremities,  the  pupils  became  less  dilated,  and  he  slowly  recovered  firom  the 
effects  of  the  poison. 

T^ichbome  Streetj  October  Wtk. 


ATTEMPTED  SUICIDE  BY  LAUDANUM. 

Thames  Police  Coubt. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  Hopkinaon^  aged  twenty,  the  wife  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist 
at  No.  85,  Broad  Street,  Ratcliffe,  was  charged  with  attempting  8elf-destruction.by 
swallowing  a  large  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium. 

Mr,  Burch^  house-surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital,  stated  that  the  prisoner  was 
admitted  into  that  institution  on  Monday,  September  22,  labouring  under  the  effects 
of  poison,  and  she  was  then  in  such  a  precarious  state  that  not  the  least  hopes  of 
her  recovery  were  entertained.  He  applied  the  stomach-pump  and  dislodged  some 
poison  irom  her  stomach.  She  had  been  under  medical  treatment  until  Tueiday 
afternoon,  when  she  left  the  hospital,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great  suffering  for  several 
days.  He  asked  the  prisoner  why  she  attempted  to  destroy  hersdf,  to  which  she 
replied  that  a  woman  had  persuaded  her  to  do  so,  and  that  she  was  very  unhappy  at 
home.  Mr.  Burch  wished  it  to  go  forth  to  the  public,  that  owing  to  the  ready  facility 
for  obtaining  narcotic  drugs  and  other  poisons,  cases  like  these  had  been  veiy 
numerous.  There  were  now  four  persons  in  the  hospital  under  medical  treatment 
who  had  taken  poison,  and  the  hospital  authorities  were  determined  that  every  case 
of  the  kind  should  be  investigated  before  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  Carson^  a  respectable  surgeon,  in  extensive  practice  at  Cock  Hill,  Ratcliffe, 
said  he  was  called  upon  on  Monday  week  to  attend  the  prisoner,  who  was  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  a  powerful  narcotic.  He  was  informed  she  had  taken  some 
tincture  of  opium.  She  was  in  a  comatose  state,  and  her  husband  was  by  her  side 
much  distressed.  Mrs.  Hopkinson  obtained  the  laudanum  from  him,  and  he  would 
state  how  it  was.  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  his  neighbour,  and  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  dispensed  medicines.  He  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
obliging  Mr.  Hopkinson  with  drugs,  as  he  was  in  the  trade.  On  the  22nd  ult.  he 
received  a  message  from  Mrs.  Hopkinson  that  she  was  in  want  of  tincture  of  opium 
for  customers,  and  he  sent  her  in  a  phial  properly  wrapped  up  and  sealed,  one  ounce 
and  six  drachms  of  the  very  best  tincture  of  opium. 

Mr.Yardley. — ^Enough  to  kill  many  persons. 

Mr.  C<irion.~-There  were  forty  innocent  doses.  That  was  calculated  to  destroy 
fin>m  six  to  ten  lives. 

Mr.  YardUy.—l  suppose  the  large  quantity  swallowed  by  this  unhappy  woman 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  its  effects ;  in  some  measure  to  counteract  its  agency  on  the 
eystem  ? 

Mr.  Carson. — She  said  she  only  took  a  portion  of  what  I  sent  her,  but  I  don't 
believe  her.  It  was  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  her  life  was  saved.  I  saw  her  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  she  took  the  poison,  and  asked  her  how  she  came  to  do  such 
an  awful  thing,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  did  not  know;  but  on  my  pressing  her 
to  answer  me  correctly,  she  said,  ''  It  was  that  old  man  caused  me  to  do  it."  I  do 
not  know  whom  she  alluded  to.  On  a  second  occasion  she  said  she  took  the 
laudanum  to  frighten  her  husband  ;  that  she  obtahied  it  to  supply  customers  with 
in  small  quantities,  but  being  excited,  took  the  whole  of  it  herself. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Yardley,  the  witness  said  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Hop- 
kinson in  the  shop  more  frequently  than  her  husband. 

The  Prisoner^  a  good-looking,  and  rather  lady-like  young  woman,  but  somewhat 
haggard,  said,  ''I  wUl  not  do  so  again;  I  am  very  sorry." 
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Mr.  FordZ^y.— Yon  hear  what  your  friend  Mr.  CarsoD  ujBy  that  yon  are  more 
frequently  in  the  shop  than  your  husband,  and  you  dispense  drugs  and  don't  under- 
stand the  properties  of  them. 

The  iViaoiier.— Tes,  it  is  the  case.  I  am  there  more  often  than  my  husband.  I 
senre  out  medicines. 

Mr.  Yardtey. — You  do  ?    It  is  perfectly  shocking. 

The  Husbandf  a  little,  well-dressed  man,  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
who  was  in  a  very  agitated  state,  and  who  could  scarcely  answer  the  magistrate's 
questions,  said  he  had  been  away  from  home  times  and  times.  He  went  into  the 
country,  as  his  business  lay  in  the  county  where  his  wife  came  from— Derbyshire; 
he  had  a  very  large  business* 

Mr.  Yardley. — ^You  go  into  the  country  and  leave  your  wife,  a  young  woman  to 
whom  you  have  only  been  married  twelve  months,  to  dispense  medicines  and  sell 
poisons  ?    It  is  really  monstrous. 

PcUce-seryeant  Smtihj  No.  28  E,  said  Mr.  Hopkinson  had  been  almost  continually 
drunk  for  some  time,  and  was  a  very  hard  drinker.  He  was  informed  that  Mrs. 
Hopkinson,  who  had  been  married  twelve  months  only,  and  was  most  respectably 
connected,  had  also  commenced  drinking  heavily. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  (stammering).— Oh  yes,  Sur,  I  am  addicted  to  drinking. 

The  PrifOfur.— I  never  sell  poisons,  Sir. 

Mr.  Yardlm  aaid  this  case  had  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect.  A  drunkard, 
verging  on  deUrium  tremens,  indulging  in  his  own  vicious  propensities,  left  his  wife  to 
administer  deadly  drugs,  and  she  took  enough  herself  to  destroy  ten  persons. 

Mr.  Young,  a  solicitor. — ^The  mother  of  the  young  woman  in  the  dock  has  come  up 
fh>m  Derl^shire  to  take  charge  of  her  daughter,  and  the  husband  is  going  to  dispose 
of  bis  business.    Unfortunately  he  has  indulged  freely  in  drink. 

Mr.  YardUy  said  he  was  going  to  discharge  Mrs.  Hopkinson  on  account  of  the 
sufferings  she  had  undergone  and  the  repentance  she  had  evinced,  but  before  she  left 
the  dock  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  her  that  self-murder  was  felony,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  commit  suicide  was  an  indictable  offence.  She  could  be  prosecuted  for  a  misde- 
meanour. He  would  leave  her  to  be  told  by  her  friends  what  her  offenoe  was  in 
another  point  of  view,  and  how  deeply  she  ought  to  reflect  on  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  the  rash  act  she  had  conunitted. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  in  a  very  agitated  state,  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  left 
the  court  with  her  friends. — Times,  Thursday,  Oct.  2. 

On  the  8th  of  October  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  <'  Vine,*'  Ratcliffe^  on  the  body 
of  the  above-named  James  H.  Hopkinson,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  aged  twenty-nine 
years.  The  case  excited  considerable  interest,  on  account  of  the  recent  occurrence. 
The  deceased  had  been  in  bushiess  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  for  about  six  months 
(mly,  at  85,  Broad  Street,  next  door  to  the  "  Vine."  He  was  stated  to  have  com- 
menced with  good  prospects,  having  considerable  property;  he  soon  commenced 
drinking  to  excess.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  about  twelve  months, 
was  more  often  attending  to  the  shop  dispensing  and  compounding  medicines  than 
her  husband.  It  is  supposed  that  the  misery  she  endured  in  consequence  of  his  bad 
habit  led  to  the  commission  of  the  attempt  on  her  own  life.  On  the  evening  of 
Oct.  1st  (after  leaving  the  police-court),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkinson  proceeded  to  the 
West-end  on  business,  and  called  at  a  coffee-house  in  Charing  Cross  to  take  tea. 
While  lifting  the  cup  to  his  mouth  Mr.  Hopkinson  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  brought 
up  a  great  quantity  of  blood.  He  was  taken  home  and  had  constant  medical  attend- 
ance. After  the  relief  of  the  urgent  symptoms  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  came 
on.  He  arranged  his  worldly  affiurs,  and  on  Monday,  Oct.  6th,  he  was  attacked 
with  bleeding  at  the  nose,  under  which  he  sank.  The  Coroner  remarked  on  the 
unfortunate  ciifcumstances  of  the.  case,  but  observed  that  the  loss  of  blood  was 
obviously  the  cause  of  death;  and  a  verdict  was  returned  to  the  ef^t  that  he  died 
from  natural  causes. 


ATTEMPT  TO  POISON  WITNESSES  ON  A  TRIAL. 

Ax  infinmous  attempt  was  made  on  Tuesday,  October  14th,  to  poison  or 
hocusB  a  number  of  witnesses  who  had  been  subpoBuaed  to  give  evidence  on 
a  trial  this  week  at  the  Worcestershire  quarter  sessions.  The  parties  for  trial 
are  Sergeant  Marriott  and  Private  Barm,  of  the  asnd  Begimeot,  and  Henry 
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Tippet,  a  oalnaaii,  vin  won  charged  ipMi  ToHSng  an  eld  peiiuoner  named  Bomw 
of  14  BOfweigiiB  on  the  19th  of  Aogngt  last  The  tnal  would  take  pteoe  in 
due  conne  at  the  quarter  sessionB  this  week,  and  the  witnesses  were  assembled 
ki  Worcester  on  Tnesday  to  the  pnrpese  of  ghring  eTMenee.  Tipper  had  heen 
admitted  to  hail,  and  it  appears  that  attempts  had  heen  made  preTionsly  to  pre- 
yent  justice  taking  its  course.  It  seems  that  Tipper  got  the  witnesses  tc^geUier  at  a 
heer-honse  in  Worcester  on  Tuesday,  and  sent  a  man  named  Bnrj,  wtio  was  to  have 
heen  a  witness  for  tiie  detaoe,  to  a  draggisfs  shop  f&t  45  grains  of  opium,  which  he 
lepresented  was  wanting  to  poison  a  horse  with.  Tbe  wh^e  of  this  appears  to  have 
heen  thrown  into  a  quart  of  ale,  whidi  Tipper  proposed  to  "treat"  ihe  witnesses 
with.  Three  of  the  witnesses  drank  of  the  ale,  hut  the  fourth,  on  putting  it  to  his 
Hps,  was  stmck  with  its  pecnliaitj'.bitter  taste,  and  said  sometiiing  had  heen  put  Into 
it.  Anotlier  of  the  party,  acting  promptly  upon  Hbe  suspicion  which  was  thus 
aroused,  ran  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Tyler,  the  druggist  of  whom  the  opium  had  been 
purchased,  and  who  lived  close  at  hand,  where  he  ieamt  that  a  man  answering  the 
description  of  Bary  had  purchased  opivm  as  already  described,  and  the  party  re- 
tpmed  to  the  beer-shop  just  as  Bury  was  learing  it  He  ooUaied  him,  and,  finding 
the  three  men  who  had  partaken  of  ifee  beer  were  already  yery  ill,  he  gave  him  into 
custody,  together  with  'Hpper;  and  medical  assistance  being  prompdy  procmred,  the 
drugged  witnesses  were  so  far  recovered  at  night  as  to  be  able  to  go  befbre  the  grand 
jury,  who  have  retomeda  trae  Mil  against  Tipper  and  his  companions  to  the  fdony. 
After  a  lengtlieaed  examination,  occupying  two  days,  oonduded  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 201^  Bury  was  oommitted  to  trnl,  and  Tipper  was  diacfaaiged  for  want  of 
evidence. 

SmCIDSL 
Or  Thursday,  October  16th,  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  White  Uon  Inn, 
Friday-street,  before  Mr.  Payne^  on  the  body  of  Albert  Tanner  HoweB,  aged 
28,  a  oommexdal  traveller  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Giliott  and  Foster,  Oaanon-street 
West,  who  oommitted  snidde  by  jumping  from  Uie  fourth  story  window  of  the 
warehouse.  It  is  stated  that  Ihe  deceased  was  diearftil,  and  of  steady  and  sober 
habits.  He  was  about  to  be  married,  but,  some  difference  having  arisen,  tiie  engage- 
ment was  broken  off,  which  led  to  a  lussaihsble  •ehange  in  his  demeanour.  On 
Tuesday  emning  he  was  oat  with  a  friend,  and  they  eeparated  about  twdve  o*clock; 
the  deceased  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  appears  to  liave  laid  down  on  the  bed  wilii 
his  dotiies  and  boots  on.  On  the  following  morning  be  proceeded  to  the  wo^house  in 
Ouvioa-^treet,  and  went  directly  to  the  fourth  floor,  opened  the  window,  and  leaped 
into  the  street  In  his  descent  he  strode  Mr.  Beeee,  aderk  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Benos,  'Bamberg,  and  Co,  otusing  him  serious  i^jwy.  The  deceased  was  killed 
en  the  spot  Verdici,  **  Temporary  insanity."  It  is  sospeoted  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  destroy  his  life  by  means  of  chiorotom;  a  bottte  and  a  sponge  were  found 
in  his  po(±et,  but  the  bottte  was  empty,  from  wiiich  it  is  inferred  that  he  had 
iluled  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  chlorafona. 


SUICIDE  BT  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

As  inquest  was  held  at  the  Oolden  Idon  Insi^  Leeds,  October  17tb»  betoe 
Mr.  Blackburn,  on  the  body  of  Matthias  Waddl^  aged  71,  who  had  oommitlad 
suicide  under  the  following  circumstanoes :— The  deceased  was  a  doth-dresser  b^ 
trade,  and  had  kept  a  sdiool;  but  in  consequence  of  the  dissipated  conduct  of  his 
wife,  had  been  so  reduced  as  to  be  compiled  to  apphr  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  relief  who  certified  him  as  able-bodied,,  and  ordered  him  to  the  test  wok 
of  sweeping  l^e  streets  with  a  certain  allowance.  Tliis  on  his  setum  home  he 
oomplidned  o^  and  seemed  to  thiDt  it  a  degnidation.  The  following  morning 
he  went  out,  returning  in  a  fow  minutes,  when  his  wifo  smelt  a  pecnUsr  odoor 
proceeding  fifom  him,  and  knowing  he  had  some  poison  about  him,  she  asked  him 
what  he  had  taken.  He  first  ^ied,  but  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  had 
taken  poison  %  he  Ihen  mshed  ont  of  tiM  hooie^  and  went  to  flie  Olive  Branch 
public-house,  complaining  that  he  was  iU^  and  jeqnasted  thaoi  to  aond  to  a  dector, 
but  he  died  betoe  the  sai^eon  arrived.  On  a  pcti-morim  gTawinatioa  it  wm 
found  ttiat  death  liad  been  caused  by  osspntlal  oil  of  almonds.  A  letter  was  foond 
jxpaa  hJMu  addrrssed  to  a  Mt.  Scholai,  regnastinghimio  adminirtHr  to  soma  pwpggiar 
and  afctencL  to  his  aiBdrs.    Hie  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *<  Tonporazy  insanity." 
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Ah  inqnest  wss  hdd  on  TneBday,  Oct.  SI,  before  Mr.  W.  Bflksr,  Omnwr  Ibr  the 
Eastern  Division  of  IGddleflex,  on  tiie  body  of  IQizabetii  Gaylor,  aged  fhirtj* 
yean,  who  died  firom  tke  effects  of  a  large  qnantity  of  sulphate  of  potass^  pur- 
chased by  her  Irasband,  who  was  charged  with  causing  her  death.  It  appeared 
in  evideaoe  that  the  prisoner  told  Kc  Yinali,  tiie  surgeoa  who  made  the  pwt-mortem 
examinatkni,  that  he  parehased  the  sulphate  of  potass  of  Mr*  BUmSatn,  chemts^ 
Homerton,  at  the  leqinst  of  his  wifiB,  for  the  porpoee  of  cansii^  mtsesiriagi^  but  it 
i^peais  fimoi  Mr.  Vinall's  eridence  that  deoeased  was  not  psognaat. 

Mr.  Siamfcrd  spoke  to  the  sale  of  the  sulphate  of  potMs  te  the  prisoMr,  staling 
that  he  had  been  in  bnsmess  foor  years,  bat  nerer  sold  it  before.  The  only  use  to 
which  he  knew  that  it  was  applied  was  in  making  Dover's  powders.  Dr.  Lefh^y 
analyzed  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  was  found  to  contain  sulphate  of  potass. 
Two  tea  cups,  also  contained  74  grains,  and  a  packet  found  under  the  bed  of  de^ 
eeased  eontained  181  gndnsof  the  same  salt.  Br,  LeAAy  believed,  ftmn  thecapacity 
of  the  tea  cups,  and  the  tuaotity  of  sulphate  ef  potan  he  had  lbaDd,tliat  thedeeeased 
had  taken  about  an  oanee  and  a  half,  and  flwa  the  appeaianee  of  the  stomach  and 
intestmes,  was  of  opinion  that  the  deeeased  died  from  the  administration  of  sulphate 
of  potass.  After  the  examination  of  several  oUier  witnesses,  the  Corona-  summed  up 
the  evidence,  and  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  <*  WiUul  murder  against  William 
Gaylor,"  and  also  a  verdict  of  *'  Feh-^-ae  against  Elizabeth  Gaylor."  The  prisoner 
was  then  committed  to  Newgate  to  take  his  trial. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TO  THX  B9IIOB  OV  TBB  PWAB»4f»nTWTAf.  VOUBMAX* 

Oeiober  7A,  1866. 
Sir,— If  it  be  in  yonr  power  to  give  me  a  comparative  table  of  the  Ftench  wei^^te 
and  measures  to  the  English  wdghts  and  measures,  Iwill  be  extremely  obliged  to 
you.  I 


TABLES  07  niEEOK  WEIQHT8  AHD  MBAtI 

B^cignnme.... &10   as  iMi  af  a  gnin,  or  1(  gr.  neariy 

Centigramme  0.01    =  0.154         "        *"    igr.      ^ 

MiUisgramme OlOOI  »  0^15         '«        **  -hff-n   ** 

Ddcagramntt   =       I54«4  grafais  «  Siisa.  neuly 

Hectogramme =     1544.    graSna  =ai  |Sj.  59«         *^ 

Kilogramme — -    15540.    gndns  =  fxxxij  5j.      " 

Mvriagranmie -a  154400.    siains  ts>  zxvij  Aw         ^ 


Myriagramme =-s  154400.    grains 

Ghdb.          pS!  On.  Dis.  M. 

Xiitre  ■••.••..••••..•.*•  ^s    "^  •■•    1    ••■  15  ..•  A  «••  4V 

IMcalifcn  •••••^•••m  =**       i  ••«    I    ••«  U  •••  1  •••  15 

Hectolitre* •••>•»•—**  ^     22  •••    0    •«•  1  •••  4  .«•  48 

EUditre    =»    220  ...    0     ...  12  ...  6  •••  24 

Myrialitre =  2200  ...    7    ...  18  ...  4  ...  48 
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Wb  haye  reoelved  a  letter  from  Wolverhampton,  bdng  a  reply  to  a  general 
axuiihema  pronounced  against  ManafSftctoring  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  on 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  carousal  by  the  members  of  a  new  firm  distinguished  for 
self-laudation.  The  statements  referred  to  are  more  likely  to  amuse  than  deoeiTe, 
and  the  extraragance  of  the  slander  is  too  transparent  to  require  any  answer. 

W.  L.  (Dundee). — ^In  hospital  practice  it  is  customary  to  contract  prescriptions  by 
a  Idnd  of  conrentlonal  short  hand,  which  is  understood  between  the  medical  officers 
and  the  dispenser  of  the  institution.  Such  prescriptions  are  not  intended  for  use 
out  of  the  establishment.  The  entire  omission  of  directions  for  taking  the  medicine 
is  not  usual,  and  throws  on  the  dispenser  more  than  his  proper  share  of  responsibility. 

P.  C.  (Bradford).— The  title  Pharmaceutical  Herbalist  is  not  recognised  in  the 
Act,  but  if  used  as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  public,  is  an  infringement  of  its 
provisions. 

M,  P.  S.  (Peterboro*).— <1.)  Amber  varnish  for  photographs  is  made  by  dissolving 
amber  in  chloroform,  about  three  or  four  grams  to  the  ounce.— (2.)  The  specimen  of 
black  varnish  appears  to  be  asphaltum  dissolved  in  benzole;  for  the  purpose  of 
backing  photographic  pictures,  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  india-rubber  is 
sometimes  added. 

Cesarea  (London). — ^Bowman's  Practical  Chemi$iry, 

J,  F.  (Barrhead).— No. 

Scion  (Paisley ).— The  persons  alluded  to  not  being  Members  of  the  Society,  cannot 
legally  use  the  title  of  "  rharmacentical  Chemist." 

H,  J.  C.  (Oxford).— Chemists  aie  permitted  to  sell  spirit  of  wine  for  mediciiud  use 


X  X.  (Lewes).— <1.)— We  regret  the  delay.— (2.)  A  Course  of  Slu^  for  Appren^ 
iices  and  Students.  The  subject  has  received  attention,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring 
to  vol.  xii,  page  314  ;  voL  xiii.,  page  149  ;  and  voL  xv.,  p.  145. 

Deita  (Brierly  Hill).— Apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Ozone  (Haverfordwest). — The  road  to  distinction  in  chemical  science  does  not 
necessarily  pass  through  any  particular  school  or  college. 

Norfolk  wishes  to  know  our  opinion  on  clairvoyance  and  mesmerism.  The  subject 
is  entirely  out  of  our  province. 

Ignoramus  (Exeter).— iVi^peRMe  is  a  preparation  of  opium  nuule  by  Perns  and  Co., 
Bristol.  There  is  no  published  formula.  The  word  nepenthe  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  mj  not,  it€v6os  grief, 

M.  P.  /S.— When  iodide  of  iron  and  simple  syrup  are  ordered  in  a  prescription,  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  Syrvpus  Ferri  lodidi  may  he  used. 

IL  T,  (tiiverpool).— (1.)  The  London  Board  of  Examiners  meets  usually  on  the 
third  TuMay  in  each  month,  except  May  and  September.— (2.)  No. 

A  Svhicriber  (Wolverhampton).— (1.)  Iron  Ahmy  voL  xiii.,  page  306.— (2.)  lodidt 
of  PotaiitMm  crystallizes  in  cubes  ;  if  urge  crystals  are  required,  the  evaporation 
should  be  conducted  slowly. 

Q.  (Tamworth).— We  are  not  awaie  that  China  day  differs  materially  from  other 
varieties  of  white  day. 

The  observatiens  and  statement  **  On  the  Education  of  Dispensers  of  Medicine  and 
the  Sale  of  Poisons**  (page  263)  having  been  prepared  by  the  Coundl  for  the  general 
information  of  the  public,  copies  may  be  obtamed  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretory,  17,  Bloomsbory  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month.    . 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur* 
lington  Street.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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PHARMACY  m  AMERICA. 

Thb  laws  which  regulate  the  profession  in  America,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  in  force  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  described  in  some  of  our  late 
nmnbers.  The  voluntarj  principle  is  here  carried  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  The  disposition  of  the  American  people,  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
country,  are  alike  incompatible  with  the  strict  supervision  and  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  constitute  the  policy  of  despotic  governments. 

The  progress  of  a  profession  from  the  amorphous  state  to  a  recognized  and 
efficient  position,  must,  of  necessity,  be  very  slow  and  gradual,  under  the  volun- 
tary system.  The  prejudices  of  individuals  must  be  met  or  overcome,  and  ample 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  introduction  of  innovations  which,  if  suddenly 
attempted,  would  clash  with  existing  interests,  and  thus  provoke  hostility.  The 
establishment  of  Pharmacy  as  a  profession  in  America,  has,  therefore,  been 
a  Work  of  many  years.  It  has  not  been  fostered  by  government  patronage,  or 
pushed  forward  by  penal  enactments,  but  the  stimulus  to  which  chiefly  it  owes 
its  permanent  existence,  is  the  influence  of  self-interest,  gradually  inducing  the 
many  to  follow  the  example  of  the  few  who  originated  the  undertaking,  and 
introduced  a  professional  qualification  as  a  means  of  securing  public  patronage. 

Mr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  written  several  interesting  papers  on 
the  subject,  observed  in  1854: — 

^*  It  is  only  recently  that  we  are  beginning  to  find  out  the  great  law  that  regulates 
our  progress:  that  while  in  regard  to  the  apparent  neceatitiet  of  life,  the  supply 
always  follows  the  demand;  in  regard  to  its  r^iftements  and  ehgancie$y  the'  reverse  is 
the  case ;  the  demand  grows  up  under  the  stimulus  of  inereasing  supply.  A 
retrospect  of  the  last  thirty  years  is  full  of  instruction  in  this  particular.  Not  long 
since  there  were  scarcely  half-a-dozen  sets  of  Apothecaries'  weights  in  Philadelphia. 
There  were  so  few  shops  that  could  be  depended  on,  that  prominent  Physicians  pre- 
ferred dispensing  their  own  remedies.  Even  the  best  Druggists  could  scarcely  make 
a  respectable  show  of  bottles  upon  their  shelves,  from  the  paucity  of  materia  medica 
then  in  use;  and  the  chief  reason  that  made  the  business  lucrative  was  its  association 
with  other  branches  of  trade,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  competition.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore  was  the 
first  cause  of  a  favourable  change.  The  members  of  those  institutions  by  association 
learned  to  sink  party  jealousies  in  a  united  effort  for  the  common  good :  they  set  about 
self-improvement,  and  commenced  to  teach  their  apprentices  how  to  become  better 
chemists  and  pharmaceutists  than  themselves.  They  called  forth  a  spirit  of  activity 
in  the  field  of  experiment  and  observation,  and  as  a  result,  a  heme  pharmaceutical 
literature  sprung  up,  a  National  Pharmacopcsia  was  adopted,  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
and  Ellis's  Formulary  were  issued  from  the  College  of  Pharmacy  Faculty,  a  general 
improvement  began  to  manifest  itself  in  every  department  of  the  business,  and 
brought  a  corresponding  increase  of  public  patronage." 

The  progress  of  the  undertaking  in  the  first  instance  was  very  slow.  Having 
for  more  than  twenty  years  been  m  correspondence  with  some  of  its  most  active 
promoters  in  Philadelphia,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  contend — the  numerous  appeals  to  their  brethren  for  co- 
0]jeration-~-the  indifference  of  some — the  impracticability  of  others — the  many 
tnals  ofpatience  and  sources  of  discouragement  which  met  them  at  almost  eyerj 
step.  The  class  of  persons  whom  they  were  addressing  were  not  likely  to  ent^ 
▼ery  warmly  into  a  project  for  introducing  improved  education,  the  advantage 
of  wluch  few  of  them  were  far  enough  advanced  to  appreciate ;  and  all  tluit 
could  be  hoped  was,  that  here  and  there  one  among  the  motley  group  of  Drug- 
gists and  general  dealers  might,  by  some  intuitive  impulse,  or  for  the  sake  of 
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distinction,  be  induced  to  throw  bis  inflmence  into  the  Bcale.  Bui  before  any 
signal  success  could  be  expected,  it  was  necessary  to  call  into  existence  the  men 
who  should  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  theory  to  practice,  and  demonstrate  its 
utility.  The  annual  and  gradually  increasing  supply  of  oualified  PharmaceutistB 
sent  forth  by  the  Colleges  of  Fharmacn^,  became  a  regular  source  of  reinforce- 
ment, and  the  professional  character  wliich  they  enjoyed  reflected  credit  on  the 
Colleges,  and  brought  fresh  aspirants  into  the  field  as  candidates  for  a  diploma. 
Hie  l^hiladehhia  Journal  of  Phctrmacy,  whidi  originated  in  1890,  and  was 
afterwards  enlarged  and  continued  under  the  title  ^  the  American  Jowihm!  of 
Pharmacy,,  contains  a  reccnrd  of  some  of  these  early  endeayours  to  establish  dbe 
cultiyation  of  Pharmacy  as  a  profession,  and  to  call  into  ezistenoe  a  dase  of 
men  qualified  for  the  duty  of  dispensing  medidne.  By  slow  degrees  at  first,  and 
more  rapidlj  afterwards,  these  persevering  efforts  produced  a  faTouraUe  and 
permanent  impression,  and  a  sufiicient  number  c^  intelligent  and  properly 
educated  Pharmaceutists  were  distributed  throughout  the  pnncipal  towns  in  tiie 
United  States,  to  effect  a  regular  organiaatioB  of  the  profesaioQ.  Abo«t  the 
year  1850  ftirther  endeavours  were  used  to  bring  about  this  result,  and  m 
October,  1851,  a  convendon  of  PharmaoeutiBts  and  l)ruggi8ts  was  held  at  Sew 
York  by  invitation  of  the  College  of  tiiat  city,  fbr  the'  purpose  of  taking  iate 
consideration  the  best  means  of  raistng  the  character  of  the  profession,  promoting 
education,  (fiscourasing  quackery  and  other  disreputable  practkes,  iad  intro* 
ducing  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Members  calculated  to  improve  their 
status  ana  advance  thdr  interests.  In  October,  185S,  a  similar  Convention  ww 
held  in  Philadelphia,  delegates  from  other  cities  in  the  United  States  being 
deputed  to  attena. 

In  August,  1853,  the  Convention  was  resolved  into  the  American  Phannm- 
ceutical  Association,  and  was  held  at  Boston ;  in  July,  1854,  at  Cincinnati ;  in 
September,  1855,  at  New  York ;  and  in  September  of  the  present  vear,  at  Bal- 
timore, llie  Pharmaceutical  professicm  has  now  become  regular^  organioed, 
and  the  annual  meetings  afford  the  opportunity  of  discusaing  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  interests  ca  its  members,  reading  papers  on  scientific  subjeeti, 
establishing  regulations  of  a  voluntary  nature,  and  taking  such  measures  as 
occasion  may  require  for  procuring  an  amendment  of  the  laws.  The  code  of 
ethics  to  which  aO  members  of  the  association  subscribe,  has  been  published  in 
this  Journal  (vol.  xii.,  p.  369),  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the^ 
aet  up  to  the  professions  exiMressed  in  this  document,  the  Pharmaceutists  of  the 
United  States  are  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  the  efforts  spread  over  more  than 
thirty  years  in  bringing  the  assodation  to  its  present  poaition»  have  not  bean 
made  in  vun. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  late  meeting  of  tiie  Aaerioan  PbarmaeeB- 
tical  Association,  contained  m  the  American  Joumai  of  Pharmatff^  fisr  November. 
The  Assodation  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  9th  cf  September; 
the  president,  John  Meakhn,  of  New  York,  taking  the  chair.  Dd^ates  attended 
from  the  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Philadelpnia,  Cincinnati,  and  Maryland 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  and  frtun  the  Apothecaries*  Association  of  the  district  of 
Columbia,  also  from  Boston  and  Washington.  On  the  first  day,  the  election  of 
new  members  took  place,  and  several  Committees  presented  reports,  namely : — 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Ariaes,  on  the  Bngraved  Certifi- 
cate of  Membership,  on  Standards  fer  the  Quality  of  Drugs,  on  the  Statistioa  of 
Pharmacy.  It  was  recommended  that  the  plan  of  offering  prises  be  abandoned, 
and  that  subjects  should  be  suggested  for  individual  research,  witii  the  under- 
fltanding  that  if  the  result  of  tira  labonrs  undertaken  by  any  individual  shevUt  I 

be  satimctory  and  meritorious,  a  suitable  reward  would  be  given.  On  the 
second  day,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected ;  Mr.  George  W. 
Andrews,  of  Baltimore,  having  been  elected  president,  took  the  chair,  and  the 
retiring  prendent  returned  thanks.  The  revised  constitution  of  the  AssocMeil 
was  then  read,  each  article  considered  separatetyf  and  passed  widi  a  lew 
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ments.  As  amended^  it  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed  &r  adoption  at  a  future 
sitting.  Several  scientific  papers  were  then  read,  some  of  which  will  be  found 
in  aaother  part  of  this  JoumaL  Sjiedmeos  of  plants  and  Pharmaceutical 
and  chemioal  products  were  also  laid  on  the  table  and  discussed.  Al 
the  afternoon  sitting,  the  report  of  a  Committee  on  Text  Books  vap 
read,  being  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  best  tttct 
books  published  for  studj  and  reference  P"  The  works  prominentljr  mea- 
tioBed,  in  addition  to  the  United  States  Dispensatonr  and  the  PaarmacopGBia,  art 
Pereira^s  Malena  Medioa^  Mohr  and  Redwood's  Piarmacy^  Fownes*  Uhemittrjf^ 
Faraday's  Chemcal  ManipuieUion^  Gray^s,  Balfour^s,  or  Lindle/s  ElemenU  qf 
Botanjh  It'Offictne^  bj  Dorvault,  Gmelin^s  Hand-Book  of  Chemistry,  &c  It  WM 
sugffeated  that  a  tMt  book,  more  especially  adapted  to  the  Pharmaoeutical 
sti^nt,  might  with  advantage  be  compiled.  A  long  list  of  questions  for  sciea* 
tifio  investigation,  sugffested  l}y  the  Executive  Committee,  were  then  read,  and 
many  of  them  underUucen  by  members  present.  AfVer  tiie  reading  of  sevecal 
papers,  followed  by  scientific  discussion^  the  meeting  adjourned. 

On  the  tlurd  day,  September  11th,  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  where  the 
next  annual  meeting  should  be  held ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  belli 
in  Philadelphia.  Standing  Committees  were  appointed,  namely,  the  Executive 
Committee,  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  Committee  on  thi^ 
Weights  and  Measures,  with  reference  to  the  existing  inaccuracy  and  discrepancy 
in  those  in  use  in  the  United  Statei.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  subject  q( 
the  sale  of  poisons  by  Pharmaceutists  and  others,  and  die  legal  means  ^ 
restraining  it^  be  refexred  to  a  Committee  of  five  members,  to  report  in  18^7  i 
and  a  Committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  asust  in  reterence  to  the 
next  Phamaoopmal  Conv^ition,  in  1860«  to  report  next  year.  The  Committea 
on  Home  Adult«mti<ms  not  having  completed  a  report,  it  was  resolvec^ 
that  the  Committee  be  continued,  and  instructed  to  report,  next  yeari 
all  the  facts  they  can  authenticate,  and  bring  forward  any  recommendation 
ia  reference  to  the  enactment  of  State  laws  for  controlling  tlus  evil  which  thcry 
may  deem  advisable :  and  that  the  Members  of  the  Association,  and  aU  othens 
interested,  be  requested  to  forward  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  C*  B. 
Gttthne  (No.  12,  Gold  Street,  New  York).,  all  information  that  they  may 
possess  bearing  upon  the  subject.  A  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  oom« 
pilatioD  of  nnofficmal  fi>nnul«  in  local  use  with  many  Ph^cians  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Members  of  the  Association.  The  engrossed 
oopy  <^  the  constitution  of  the  Association  was  then  adopted  as  a  whdie,  and  i« 
pocaxted  entire  in  the  report  of  the  Meeting.  The  term  Pharmaceutist  is  adopted 
to  designate  the  Memoers  of  the  Phsrmaoeutical  profession,  being  considered 
preferable  to  the  compound  title  Pharmaoeutical  Chemist,  usually  em^oyed  ia 
Gfoat  Britain*  Br.  Aiken,  Professor  of  Chemistrv  and  Examiner  of  Xhiigs  ef 
the  port  of  Baltimore,  presented  a  report,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  speciawBa 
ooUected  dnrii^  the  pcnormance  of  his  professional  duties.  At  the  afVemoim 
sitting,  several  honorary  and  contributive  Members  were  elected.  The  Con- 
mittee  on  Standards  of  Quality  of  Drugs  for  the  use  of  Drug  Examiners,  having 
been  called  upon  to  report,  some  discussion  ensued,  and  it  was  resolved,  thai 
the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  ufgt 
on  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  views 
of  ihe  AssoiiBiion  relative  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  an  Examiner  of 
Drags,  should  the  entrance  of  a  new  Administration  render  such  action  neost* 
sarjr.  After  some  other  routine  business,  the  Association  adjoncned  to  meet  ia 
Fkiladelphia  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September,  1857. 

The  adiAorial  report  informs  ns  that  this  was  the  most  nvmeronsly  attended 
and  ittterestiag  saeeting  hitherto  held,  that  the  greatest  harsM>ny  prevailed,  tha 
haspitali^of  ihe  Baltimore  Members  was  abnn&nt,  and  that  the  llemben  look 
fivward  to  the  next  meedng  with  nnusually  £ivottnU)ls  anticipatiOftSL 
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STUDIOUS   HABITS-THE  EXPERIMENT. 

Thb  liard  fate  of  Apprentices  and  Assistants,  has  been  for  manr  years  afertSe 
tbeme  for  complaint  and  vehicle  for  pathos.  The  case  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  were  compelled  to  make  bricks,  out  were  allowed  no  straw,  has  been  brought 
forward  as  an  illustration  of  the  perplexing  condition  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
student,  whose  daily  toil  is  spread  over  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  and  who,  never- 
theless, is  told  that  he  must  read  and  study.  Imbued  with  a  praiseworthv 
desire  to  qualify  himself  for  his  business,  straining  every  nerve  to  finish  his  work 
that  he  may  resume  his  book,  exhausted  nature  recoils  under  the  task,  and  he 
falls  asleep  over  the  first  page ;  or,  miscalculating  hb  strength,  he  perseveres 
until  the  state  of  his  health  obliges  him  to  relax.  If  we  mention,  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  these  disadvantages,  a  very  insufficient  supply  of  books,  and  in  many 
instances  the  entire  absence  of  scientific  superintendence  or  training,  we  have  a 
rather  gloomy  picture  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  profession.  Many  meetings  have  been  held,  and  forcible 
appeals  made  to  the  public,  with  a  view  of  shortening  the  hours  of  business,  and 
thus  allowing  more  time  for  study.  This,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  the 
question  ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  time  be  allowed  unless  the  student  has  access 
to  books  of  the  right  kind,  and  other  means  of  improvement,  and  these  could 
not  be  brouf[ht  equally  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
apprentices  m  every  country  town  the  same  advantages  which  may  be  enjoyed  in 
the  metropolis,  or  m  some  other  places  where  scientific  institutions  or  schooU 
iBxist.  Yet  some  improvement  might  be  efi*ected ;  a  f^eral  curtailment  of  the 
hours  of  business  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  encouragmg  studious  habits,  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  book-clubs  or  reading-rooms  might  be 
established  in  locaEties  not  provided  with  more  complete  educational  ar* 
rangements. 

In  the  year  1854,  a  rather  energetic  movement  in  favour  of  early  dosbg  took 
place.  The  subject  was  discusrad  at  several  meetings  in  London  and  the 
suburbs,  some  of  which  were  convened  by  Assistants  ;  in  others  a  prominent  part 
was  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  establishments.  It  appeared  that  a  general 
desire  to  shorten  the  hours  of  business  prevailed,  but  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  attaining  the  object,  a  struggle  arose  between  precept  and  example.  In  some 
districts  the  leading  Chemists  entered  into  an  agreement  among  themselves  to 
close  at  a  certain  hour ;  an  undertaking  to  this  effect  being  sent  round  for  sig- 
nature, the  g^eneral  assent  was  obtained,  and  printed  notices  were  circulated  for 
the  information  of  the  public.  In  other  places,  the  refusal  of  a  few  IndividuiUs 
to  go  with  the  stream,  caused  a  failure  or  the  attempt.  The  movement  was  not 
confined  to  the  metropolis,  but  reports  of  proceedings  being  published  in  thia 
Journal^  and  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  various 
localities  in  the  country,  with  a  successfiil  result  in  many  instances.  In  the 
West-end  of  London  a  rather  important  change  was  introduced  about  the  time 
referred  to ;  the  practice  of  closing  partially  at  eight,  and  finally  at  nine,  instead 
of  eleven,  as  heretofore,  was  generally  adopted,  and  has  continued  to  be  the 
rule  in  most  respectable  houses  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  desirous  of  turning  the  circumstance  to  good  account, 
opened  the  library  every  evening  during  the  hours  which  had  been  redumed 
from  the  toils  of  business.  Takmg  into  consideration  the  number  of  young  men 
residing  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  the  profession 
of  studious  desires  which  had  been  urged  at  public  meetings  as  a  leadmg  argu- 
ment in  fiivour  of  early  dosing,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
woidd  be  capable  of  accommodating  those  who  might  be  expected  to  attend,  ^e 
experiment  was  tried.  A  brass  {uate  was  fixed  on  Uie  door,  to  Uie  effisct  that 
^  the  library  is  open  firom  8-30  to  10-30  p.m."  The  gas  was  regularly  lighted, 
and  the  librarian  in  attendance.  With  a  view  of  extending  the  Wnefit  as  widely 
as  possible^  arrangements  were  made  for  the  circulation  of  books  for  the  con« 
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yeoience  of  those  who  might  prefer  to  study  at  home.  A  general  invitation  was 
issued  to  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  to  avail  tiiemselyes  of  the  means 
of  improvement  thus  afforded,  and  this  appeal  to  young  men  of  studious  habits 
is  from  time  to  time  repeated* 

The  result  of  the^  experiment^  if  not  satisfactory,  is  instructive.    The  griev- 
ance of  the  Apprentices  and  Assistants  is  cleverly  depicted  by  Mr.  Ince  as  the 
'^One  Thing  forgotten,"  in  a  plausible  appeal  on  benaLT  of  injured  innocence. 
What  can  be  more  touching  than  the  hopeless  enthusiasm  and  studious  aspi-; 
rations  of  these  victims  of  the  late  hour  system,  bound  hand  and  foot  behind  toe< 
counter  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  without  any  means  of  mental  improvement? 
What  would  they  not  achieve,  if  time  and  opportunity  were  afforded  them  ? 
In  a  central  part  of  the  metropolis,  a  locality  very  favourable  for  the  experi- 
ment, the  sincerity  of  these  professions  has  been  put  to  the  test.    Shops  nave 
been  closed  at  eight  or  nine  (mstead  of  eleven),  a  convenient  place  for  study  has 
been  provided,  and  how  many  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages? 
^metimes  one  or  two  may  be  found  in  the  library — sometimes  none.     We 
know  that  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  are  liberated  from  bunness  at 
eight  or  nine,  that  many  of  them  go  out  (to  study  of  course),  that  they  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Society — where  do  they  go  to  prosecute  their 
atudies  P    Do  some  of  them  study  at  home,  taking  advantage  of  the  extensive 
aupply  of  works  in  the  library  ?     The  number  of  volumes  token  out  per  diem 
for  this  purpose  is  not  at  the  present  time  on  an  average  more  than  two  or  three, 
imd  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?    It  would  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  when, 
where,  and  how,  our  youne  friends  derive  benefit  from  the  earlier  closing  of 
ahops  in  the  locality  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried ;  to  what  extent 
their  studious  habits  have  grown  with  tne  opportunities  afforded  for  study ;  and 
what  encouragement,  therefore,  there  is  for  continuing  and  endeavouring  to 
•extend  the  existing  privileges. 

In  raising  these  questions,  we  have  no  wish  to  lay  down  the  law  with  regard 
to  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained.  Whether  the  student  reads 
books  by  stealth  or  frequents  a  public  library,  whether  he  attends  the  lectures 
at  the  house  of  the  Society  or  in  any  other  school,  or  whether  he  depends  on 
his  own  perseverance  and  private  study,  are  questions  which  each  individual 
must  decide  for  himself,  and  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  such  decision  will  be 
apparent  when  the  Board  of  Examiners  is  called  upon  to  test  the  qualifications 
of  the  several  candidates.  The  Society  provides  the  most  complete  and  efficient 
dualities  for  study,  a  disposition  prevails  to  allow  more  time,  by  shortening  the 
hours  of  business,  and  the  question  we  have  a  right  to  ask  is,  whether  the  privi- 
lege is  used  or  abused  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended  ? 

THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION. 

SiMiLABrrT  of  circumstances  induces  sympathy  between  kindred  professions 
The  present  position  of  the  Dentists,  from  which  they  are  about  to  extricate 
themselves,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  prior  to  the  year 
1840.  They  are  beginning  to  open  tJieir  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  taking  Uieir 
affiiirs  into  their  own  hands,  and  becoming  a  corporate  body.  Not  recognized 
as  a  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  and  having  no  separate  existence,  they 
Bcaiceljr  know  where  they  are,  or  of  what  materiius  they  are  composed.  There 
is  uo  dictionary  which  defines  precisely  what  a  Dentist  is,  nor  Act  of  Parliament 
redtinff  what  he  ought  to  be.  His  occupation  is  both  a  profession  and  a  trade. 
His  skill  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  health,  comfort,  and  beauty,  the 
alleviation  of  pain,  the  procrastination  of  old  age:  his  power  over  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  his  patients,  his  admission  to  their  confidence  in  reference  to  personal 
defects,  and  their  natural  aversion  to  exposure,  place  them  almost  entirely  at 
his  mercy,  and  hence  the  trade  of  a  Dentist,  when  carried  on  as  such  by  the 
advertising  quack,  affords  remarkable  fuilities  for  fraud  and  extortion,  and  is 
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twor&ffty  reecited  to  by  a  great  variety  of  igiMnnt  and  uiflcrvpaloi 

Wkten  o&er  bvunieM  has  fiuled,  and  eren  ike  ooal  trade  baa  beeft  tried  ivitboat 

ioeeafB,  the  Dental  penoaskm  is  embraced  by  iray  oi  a  last  lemree — aa  » 

drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw.    The  mechanic  in  ifory,  who  has  ■aoiated  i» 

Btodellii^  a  few  sets  of  teeth,  the  Dentist's  footman,  who  has  shown  bimdreda  of 

patients  into  the  operating  roono,  a»d  kept  the  InstnimeBls  clean,  the  dissectniff 

loonk  attendant  at  an  hoepital,  who  b  proficient  in  extracting  teeth  froas  the  dead 

•object,  and  many  other  persona  with  even  less  pretensioBS  to  skill  and  ezperi'- 

iDoe,  enter  the  lists  as  ffuardians  of  the  public  teeth,  and  advertise  their  s»^ 

oedanenms,  amalgams,  balsams,  and  odontalgic  applications.    Some  of  tba  moat 

bold  of  these  adventnrers  make  large  incomes,  and  drive  spotted  horses  in  ihe 

park ;  some  of  them  exhibit  spotted  or  carious  teetdi  ingenionsly  arranged  in 

glass  eases;  others  display  dissected  laws,  ffotta-percha  fpamsy  and  tiie  gnashing 

of  teeth  by  clock-work.    Some  of  these  dental  stars  migrate.    Prior  to  their 

arrival  at  a  fashionable  watering-place,  advertisements  appear  in  4a  loeal* 

papers  addressed  to  the  BobiMty,  gentry,  and  inhabitaiita  generally,  anaaancing 

the  approaching  visit  of  Mr. ,  from^  London,  for  a  few  days  only  I    Hand- 

Inlls  containing  fiirther  partictdars,  with  lists  of  charges,  are  distributed  br  small 

boys  in  gay  liviery  with  a  provision  of  battone.    If  orders  eome  in  bruldy,  the 

departure  is  postponed  *'for  afow  ^mys  only  by  partienlar  desire,'*  and  when 

business  begins  to  flag  the  scene  is  shifted  to  some  other  locality.    Sometimes  a 

set  of  teeth,  for  which  the  low  price  of  twenty  guineas  has  b4^  paid,  pro'ving 

useless,  the  patient  is  advised  to  have  a  superior  set,  price  thirty  amneasy  fiv» 

ffoineas  beine  allowed  for  those  which  did  not  fit.    The  second  set  bcin^  foond 

fittle  better  Sian  the  first,  he  returns  to  complain,  but  the  professor  has  migrated, 

like  the  swallow,  to  another  dime. 

With  less  pretensions  to  professional  dignity,  but  coming  wxdiitt  the  category 

of  dental  practitioners,  we  may  notice  the  ^^  sole  inventors  and  Tcmtors "  ii 

ipedfics  for  the  cure  of  toothache,  scurvy  in  the  gums,  foul  breath  proceeding 

Dom  decayed  teeth,  Sic.    We  have  a  i^eeimen  before  us,  whidi  ym  serve  to 

illnstrate  the  genus,  and  their  mode  of  transacting  business.    It  is  a  circular  sanit 

to  ehemlrts,  grocers,  and  others  :^- 

Nsw  Dbgotsrt.  Dratj  An>AiiT.  Mbv  QoAOKnar. 

TooTBAOBB  Cosed  nr  Obb  Ifmun. 

la  Bottles  6d:  sad  U  By  Poet,  ai  and  16dL 

■         ft  Sow,  Gbocbbb,  L       '  b. 
Warra/Ued  kamUesB'—yet  effecttiaL 

Sole  AgjBTLUi :    ,  London. 

— ,  DnbMn. 
■■■  —■■  ^*'  '^,  Eidinhu|^lk 
-,  Banjcpr. 


"  Sir, — The  sole  ac^ncy  for  the  above  is  respectfullj  offered  to  yon  for  ^oar  Town.  The 
article  is  fully  established— we  sell  140  to  190  tfiottlee  every  week  at  oar  retail  Grocer^s  shop  ; 
7S  in  one  day ;  68  the  next.  Some  have  been  6  times  over  for  their  friends  :  a  great  many 
twice.  We  often  sell  3  at  a  time  ;  have  cured  them  in  the  shop  repeatedhr,  and  yoa  need  not 
hesitate  to  do  the  same  at  any  time.  A  patent  mediciae  lieense  is  ref^aind.  Price  to  agents  is 
ed  bottica,  4a.  ^  ;  Ia  ditto,  7«.  7^  per  dos.    8  months  nett.    Carnage  paid. 

^  Yen  are  quto  welcome  to  a  groas  of  6d  on  sale  or  retnnk — roan  most  obedieBtJiy» 


v" 


These  grocers  can  scarcely  be  indaded  amone  the  fraternity  oi  Dentists ;  bent 
they  core  toothache  in  tiie  shop,  and  tiiis  is  vie  first  step  inth  some  persona^ 
For  a  few  shillings  a  set  of  forceps  is  obtained,  and  by  degrees  a  dental  mag&cy 
rises  up^  with  a  siiow-glass  in  the  window,  and  a  woikman  behind  the  scenes  t» 
make  the  teeth. 

&  many  country  towns  tooth»drawing  is  a  regular  part  of  the  bvsiness  of  iha 
Chemist,  and  we  sometimes  see  small  truisparendes  in  the  windows,  with  thaan 
WRords,  *>^  Cupping,  bleeding,  and  teeth  extracted;"  In  tiie  present  state  of  thtt 
law  and  proJessional  usage,  the  transition  seems  to  be  easy  and  natnral— firoaa 
curing  toothaehe  and  extracting  teeth,  to  the  other  departments  of  dental 
ivrgery.  It  is  a  fact  that  severJ  of  the  most  eminent  dentbts  of  the  preaent 
time  were  in  former  years  chemists  and  druggists ;  haying  a  mechanical  talent, 
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and  t  preference  for  the  profeflsioo,  they  relinqaished  Pharmacy  and  qualified 
themBelTefl  as  Dentists. 

Reinforced  from  such  a  Tariety  of  sovices,  and  consisting  of  such  heteroge- 
neons  elements,  the  dental  ptolession  can  a»rcelj  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  any 
definite  existence-  Each  successfal  practitioner  has  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortane ;  and,  having  his  time  ndly  occupied,  has  not  troubled  himself  to 
inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  his  neij^bonns  or  to  make  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  future  membeis  of  his  piotesion.  But  the  materials  for 
effecting  a  r^ralar  organisation  exists;  a  movement  is  taking^  place  with  this 
object ;  and,  by  perseverance  and  unanimity  among  the  parties  jconcemed,  a 
snooessful  result  may  be  ensured. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foundation  of  professional  status  ia  edn- 
oation ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  functions  of  the  Dentist  are  of  a  compound  nature, 
the  prescribed  training  should  correspond. 

In  the  absence  of  a  special  qualification  for  the  grade  of  Surgeon-dentist,  the 
eourse  adopted  by  those  who  desire  to  take  the  highest  position  consists  in  becom- 
ing FeUowB  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  obtoinina  that  distinction,  thejf  do 
miuiy  things  which  they  might  have  left  undone,  and  leave  undone  those  things 
whidi  they  ought  to  nave  done.  While  studying  aneurisins,  hydrocele,  and 
stone,  they  might  have  been  mote  usefully  employea  in  acquiring  pliability  of 
manipulation  and  mechanical  dexterity.  A  surgeon,  after  having  obtained  the 
hidbest  lumours  at  College,  may  find  that  to  become  a  dentist  he  must  begin  the 
nmiments  of  his  art  at  a  period  of  life  at  which  *^  the  power  of  mind  oyer 
matter  ^'  is  not  easily  acquired,  except  by  those  who  are  gihed  by  nature  with 
an  unuaual  mechanical  talent.  The  training  of  the  fingers  is  an  important  part 
of  the  education  of  a  Dentist ;  and  a  practical  famiuarity  with  the  art  and 
aeehanism  of  adapting  teeth  should  be  comprised  in  his  examination.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  effecting  the  desired 
arrangement,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Board  of  Examiners  by  the  Col* 
kge  of  Surgeons,  constituted  with  reference  to  the  dental  profession,  and^  em- 
powered to  confer  the  decree  of  Surffeon-dentist.  But  whetner  the  object  is  to 
be  obtained  by  an  amendment  of  we  Charter  of  College,  or  by  some  other 
means,  is  a  matter  of  detail.  ^    ,  , 

The  first  step  to  be  accomplished  is  the  constitution  of  the  Associa^n  which 
is  to  represent  the  faculty  of  Dentists.  The  movement  has  commenced  in  two 
pboes,  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  parties  havinjp  the  same  object,  but  acting 
on  different  principles.  The  Odontological  Society,  originating  among  the 
leading  members  or  the  profession,  b  rather  exclusive  in  its  constitution.  Its 
founders,  taking  into  consideration  iJie  extreme  importance  of  unanimity,  formed 
a  amaU  nucleus  in  the  first  inaU^f*^  to  make  preliminary  arranffements,  adding 
to  the  list  from  time  to  time  other  members  who  were  disposea  to  co-operate. 
The  Society  of  Dentists  was  constituted  at  a  meeting  convened  bv  public 
advertisement,  and  its  list  of  members  is  much  more  numerous  and  misceUaneous. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  elements  thus  promiscuously  brought  together  wiH 
harmonize,  and  sustain  the  professional  character  which  such  a  Society  ought 
to  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  exdusiveness  to  be  carried  to 
an  extreme.  The  primary  object  of  ike  Odontological  Society,  as  shown  in  the 
extract  firom  the  bye-laws  in  another  part  of  this  number,  b  to  maintain  the 
respectabOity  of  the  profession  by  excluding  the  advertising  fraternity.  Bu^ 
unaer  existing  circumstances,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  dearly  defined,  and 
it  would  neither  be  fair  nor  politic  to  enforce  the  restrictive  regulations  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  same  extent  that  might  be  desirable  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yean,  when  a  standard  of  profosional  ethics  has  been  established  and  is  under- 
atoo4  We  sincerely  hope  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  will  be 
speedily  ov«reome ;  and  the  above  suggestions  are  founded  on  the  expenenoe 
aoqnbced  daring  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  Phannaceotical  Society. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY, 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednetday,  November  5<A,  1856, 

MB.  JACOB  BELL,  PBBSIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following  donationB  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced : — 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  AriSt  from  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Photographic  Societyj  from  the  Society. 

Notices  of  Meetings  and  List  of  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution,  from  the  Institution. 

Histoire  NatureUe  du  Coeotier,  par  C.  Beynaud,  from  the  Author. 

A  specimen  of  £gus^  Oil,  from  Dr.  Daniel. 

ON  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  DANDELION  ROOT  (LEONTODON 

TARAXACUM),  AND  THE  MEANS  WHEREBY  IT  MAY  BE 

DISTINGUISHED  FROM  OTHER  BOOTS. 

BT  BOBERT  BENTLET,  F.L.8.,  M.R.C.S.,  &C., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  to  the  PbarmMceatical  Society  of  Great  Britttn,  &e. 

Mr  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  the  above  subject  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  well-known  Chemist  in  the  city  having  forwarded  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  a  parcel  of  dried  roots,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
the  herbalist  as  dandelion,  and  which  he  thought  were  of  a  suspicious  nature, 
and  requested  an  opinion  as  to  their  character.  Upon  examining  the  parcel,  I 
found  that  this  so-called  "Dandelion  root"  was  a  mixture  of  several  roots,  the 
dandelion  itself  constituting  only  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  substitution 
or  mixture  of  other  roots  with  that  of  dandelion  in  such  a  wholesale  way,  is  of 
such  serious  consequence,  when  we  consider  that  many  tons  of  it  are  used 
annually  in  this  country,  that  I  have  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society. 

The  roots  thus  mixed  with  dandelion  were  of  various  kinds,  some  of  foreign 
origin ;  some  derived  from  indigenous  plants ;  such  as  ginseng,  gentian,  chicory^ 
tormentiUa  apparently,  but  too  broken  to  pronounce  positively,  and  portions  of 
others.  The  mixture  of  the  above  roots  with  those  of  dandelion  was  m  this  case 
clearlv  accidental,  or  arose  from  ignorance,  for  if  roots  had  been  purposely 
mixed  with  it,  care  would  have  been  taken  to  have  used  those  for  the  purpose 
which  were  of  less  value  than  it,  whereas  here,  one  of  the  roots  especially, 
namely,  ginseng,  was  of  far  greater  value.  From  whatever  cause,  however,  such 
a  mixture  was  occasioned — whether  accidental  or  otherwise — it  is  an  illustration 
of  the  carelessness  with  which  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  are  sometimes  supplied 
with  substances  hj  the  herbalists  (and  under  such  circumstances  intensely 
poisonous  roots  might  quite  as  likely  have  been  mixed  with  dandelion),  it 
becomes  therefore  of  essential  importance  that  they  should  be  able  in  all  cases 
to  distinguish  dandelion  root  from  others.  The  importance  of  this  inquiry  is 
also  enhanced  by  the  probability  of  the  dried  root  being  ordered  to  be  used 
in  the  next  Pharmacopoeia.  The  following  are  the  characters  presented  by 
dandelion  root  when  dried : — 

QBNERAL  DB8CBIPTI0H. 

It  varies  in  size  from  pieces  about  the  diameter  of  a  common  quill,  or  even 
smaller,  to  that  of  the  thumb,  or  in  some  cases  much  larger,  but  these  exces- 
sively large  roots  should  not  be  used  for  Pharmaceutical  purposes ;  the  average 
size  is  that  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  in  which  state  they  are  also  most  acdve. 

In  length  it  varies  considerably,  and  it  is  usually  more  or  less  twisted.  Generally 
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tlie  root  pnseatfl  &  contracted  and  man  or  len  dirivelled  appearuice  (Gg.  S). 
It  breaks  mdil;  with  a  short  fracture,  and  has  a  corkj,  or  aomewhat  BpoDti;^ 
texture.  In  colour  extemall;  it  is  dark  broim,  with  a  yellowi^  or  ali^t 
reddish  tinge.  D7  kee[Niig,  the  roots  become  darker,  frequently  almoit  black. 
It  ia  marked  eitemally  mth  deep  irregular  longitudinal  furrows,  freqoentlj 
extending  to  some  distanc^  and  numerous  superlioial  ones  (^gs.  1  and  2). 
These  furrows  are  well  seen  in  the  traosrerM  sections  (figs.  8,  4,  5}.  Scatterod 
irregularly  over  the  surface  maj  be  alio  observed  «  number  of  irre^inlar 
prominences  of  Tarious  sizes,  produced  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  root  (6^.  2).  There  are  generally  no  transrene  furrows  01 
annular  ridiges  on  the  pieces  of  the  root,  except  these  have  been  derived  frotn 
Dear  the  crown  or  pomt  where  the  leaves  arise,  in  which  case  some  irrevalar 
ones  may  be  observed,  extending  partly  or  entirely  round  the  root.  Upon 
some  roots  I  have  observed  numerous  annular  ridges  or  furrows,  but  such  are 
exceptional  than  otherwise.  Upon  making  a  transverse  section,  or  breaking  the 
root,  we  observe  distinctly  two  portions,  viz.,  a  cortical  or  external  layer,  and 
an  internal  woody  axis  or  meditullium  (figs.  3  and  4).  The  cortical  portion  is 
of  a  whitish  colour,  and  presents  a  corky,  or  sponsf  texture.  Its  diameter  is 
generally  twice  or  three  times  that  of  the  meditullium,  and  frequently  more 
than  this.  It  presents  a  number  of  distinct  concentric  rings,  like  the  rings  of 
wood  commonly  observed  in  a  transvenu  section  of  an  exogenous  stem,  each, 
of  which  is  separated  from  the  other  when  the  roots  have  been  kept  any  time  bj 
a  brownish  line  (Ggs-  3,  4,  and  5). 

This  cortical  region  is  separated  from  the  meditullium  by  a  distinct  darker 
coloured  line(,fi^.  4and5),  within  whioh  the  meditullium  is  seen  of  a  decided  yellow 
colour,  at  least  if  the  roots  have  not  been  kept  very  long,  but  even  if  such  be  the 
cose,  the  yellow  colour  may  be  generally  observed  to  some  extent,  although  in  some 
instances  it  entirely  disap[>e«r8.  In  young  well-formed  roots  the  meditullium  is 
generally  cylindrical,  but  it  is  sometimes  more  or  less  irregular  in  outline  (fig.  B), 
and  in  very  old  roots  it  is  occasionally  absent,  and  a  hollow  space  observable 
instead  of  it.  Dandelion  root  has  no  particular  smell,  but  it  has  a  more  or  less 
bitter  or  sweetish  taste,  according  to  the  season  in  which  it  has  been  collected. 
Such  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  root ;  we  now 
pnss  to  describe  its  chemical  characteristioa. 


]Rifk8,4»aiid&  TnaavosM  laelbni  a£  roote  oF  difieraU  awindwnwtpdiwrth»twayt>tif» 
ioa  of  thi  nwditnlUom  and  cortical  ngy^n  f  ^  ooactntris  Ujvn  of  too  lattw ;  and  the  deeply* 
IbETOwed  Qxtanud  aorface  of  the  root,  ^he  dbove  figarss  shwv  the  roota  of  their  natural  sba. 

If  a.  weak  solatkm  of  iodme  be  applied  to  a  tranervse  or  loantadlBal  seetioa 
of  the  root,  the  cortical  portioo  immedialely  aaawnea  a  deeided  Drownkh-yellow 
eolour,  indicating  the  presence  of  imdme^  At  the  Bane  time  the  concentric 
IftTera  are  vendexed  even  more  evident  than,  they  were  he&re.  The  meditnlUniB 
ateo  acquires  a  darker  eolour. 

If  concentrated  solphurio  aoid  be  applied  to  a  tranaverae  aeetion  of  dandelion 
loot,  the  meditulliiim  unmediatd^  acquira  a  darker  coLouTt  and  at  some  points 
k  becomes  deep  black.  The  cortical  region  is  at  first  aknoot  iinaltered,  out  it 
gradually  aMiimes  a  roae-pink  ooloiur. 

When  nitric  aoid  ia  applied^  it  baa  no  immediate  infinenoe  npon  the  cortical 
SMon,.  but  it  cauaes  the  meditoUium  at  once  to  acquire  a  gamboge  yettow  colour, 
wSadk  ultimately  changes  to  brown.  When  ammonia  ia  traded  to  the  transverse 
aaction,  it  oommunicates  at  once  a  br^ht  but  light  ydAow  colour  to  the  meditul- 
£|im  and  to  the  lines  separating  the  lay^Bs  of  cortical  integument,  the  inter- 
lining q[)aeeB  remaining  almost  unaltered. 

I  do  not  consider  these  chemical  tests  so  valuable  aa  the  atmotural,  but  I 
liaoe  them  here  because,  in  many  doubtfiil  cases,  especjally  if  the  substituted 
WiB  be  derived  from  a  different  natural  order,  they  will  be  found  important 
guides.  These  characters  again  will  probably  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
aeaaon  that  the  root  has  been  collected ;  the  above  api»ly  to  the  autumnal  root. 
Such  are  the  general  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  dandelion  root  in  a 
dried  state. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  recent  undried  root,  we  shall  find 
tikat  the  latter  internally,  in  all  essential  points  of  Btmcture,  resembles  it. 
There  is  the  same  distinction  into  the  two  layers,  cortical  and  woody,  to  be 
observed ;  the  arrangement  in  concentric  layers  is  also  evident  in  the  cortical 
region,  and  also  the  same  proportions  observable  in  the  diameters  of  the  two 
remons  respectively.  The  only  difference  to  be  noticed  is,  that  in  the  firesh  root 
%  lar{;e  quantity  of  milky  juice  exudes  when  it  is  broken  asunder.  The  escape 
of  this  milky  juice,  when  abundant,  render  somewhat  obscure  the  appearance  of 
concentric  layers  in  the  cortical  region,  but  as  the  flow  of  juice  diminishes,  these 
become  at  once  evident. 

In  the  action  again  of  [iodine,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  ammonia,  nearly 
the  same  changes  may  be  observed  as  wben  these  substances  are  applied  to  the 
dried  root,  but  they  are  generally  less  evident,  and  the  efi^eets  are  not  so  qnicklj 
observed. 

The  fresh  root  also  breaks  readily,  and  with  the  short  fracture  already  noticed 
BB  occurring  in  the  dried  root. 

In  its  external  appearance,  however,  the  fresh  root  presents  some  differences. 
Thus,  it  is  of  a  much  lighter  yellowish -brown  colour;  of  a  plump  appearance, 
instead  of  being  contracted  and  shrivelled ;  and  without  longitudinal  frirrows  ; 
but  it  posacflses  the  same  irregular  transverse  ridffes  near  to  its  crown. 

Its  taste  is  also  generally  more  bitter,  the  dried  root  commonlv  losing  aome  of 
its  bitterness  in  the  proceas  of  desiccation,  especially  if  this  operation  has  not  been 
very  carefully  conducted ;  and  as  the  properties  of  dandelion  root  appear  to  reside 
in  this  bitterness,  we  see  the  importance  of  drying  it  as  carefully  as  possible. 

The  physical  and  chemical  characters  given  above  of  both  dried  and  recent 
dandelion  root,  are  so  remarkable,  and  so  characteristic,  when  taken  generally* 
tbat  I  know  of  no  root,  wbether  of  foreign  origin  or  indigenous,  that  is  at  all 
likely,  if  ordinary  care  be  used,  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  The  characteristics 
which  I  would  especially  lay  stress  upon,  and  which  are  iqpplicable  whether 
taken  recent  or  dried,  are~lst.  The  manifest  distinction  which  it  ezhibita 
internally  of  a  division  into  two  regions.  2nd.  The  large  diameter  of  the 
cortical  region  aa  compared  with  the  meditullium.    Srd.  The  aeparaiion  of  this 
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«arlieal  regkm  into  diidttct  concentric  laytsEi^  Tins  etmimtm  will^  I  bdiswi 
■loae  dklincniak  daoddioii  rooi  from  all  othevs  that  are  foond  mixed  wiik  it, 
mad  MB  inch,  thaKfon^  ii  &  yerj  Talnable  one.  ^h.  The  yellow  oolouv  of  the 
MilitiilUmBy  as  ooBtraated  with,  the  whitish  colour  of  the  cortical  r^poB. 
flth.  The  TeUorwish-biown  colour  it  aasumes  when  acted  upon  by  a  soLatioB  of 
iodine.  And  6th.  The  roaepink  colour  exhibited  by  the  cortical  region  under 
the  influence  of  sulpfanric  acid. 

Since  writing  the  abore^  I  hare  examined  Tarioua  specimena  of  receat 
dandelion  root,  and  I  haye  found  yarious  roots,  such  as  those  of  dUoory,  hmitHii, 
^SDona  kinda  of  dock^  hane'fmdi^  and  others^  mixed  with  it.  I  need  scarcely 
lemark  how  important  it  is  to  haye  characters  in  dand^on  root  which  wiH 
aaaifilT  distinguish  it»  aa  the  {nresence  of  some  of  the  aboye  roots  in  a  parcel  of 
jandeiion  would  materially  influence  the  character  of  the  extract,  or  other 
Modnct  wfasdi  it  waa  wished  to  obtain,  such  especially  would  be  the  case  with 
■one-radish  root  even  in  small  quantities.  In  all  these  cases,  as  in  the  former, 
the  dmracters  above  given  of  the  root  will  at  once  distinguish  it  from  them ;  indeed, 
tibe  appesranoe  of  concentric  ringa  presented  by  the  cortical  region  in  dandelion 
toot  m  of  itself  sufficient.  I  have  also  tried  these  characters  not  only  with  the 
idqCs  menttooed  above,  as  occurring  in  dried  and  recent  dandelion  root,  but 
aim  with  those  of  yarious  of  the  Compositss,  as  Apargia  antemnaiw,  Pierk 
ikraemm^  Seneeio  fndgaris^  and  aqmiieum^  several  HUracia,  Chry$aniheiMim 
LiueoMthemmm,  species  of  Sonehusj  Tragopogon  pratenae,  and  seyeral  others.  In 
ill  these  caaes,  uso,  I  found  the  distinctiye  characters  between  their  roots  snd 
tiuMB  of  danddion  so  well  marked,  that  I  do  not  tiiink  it  necessary  to  increase 
^  length  of  what  I  hope  will  be  found  a  practical  paper^  with  any  further  re- 
WMfkB  respecting  them* 

Mr.  Squibb  was  glad  this  subject  had  been  noticed.  If  the  College  of 
Physicians  dliould  think  it  desirable  to  recommend  that  dandelion  root  be  kept 
for  use  in  the  dry  instead  of  the  moist  state,  it  would  be  important  that  tne 
dmracters  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  roots  should  be  generally 
known. 

Mr.  Wbippui  recollected  a  case  in  which  a  druggist,  having  ordered  dandelion 
Boot;  received  a  parcel  consisting  entirely  of  chicory  root,  which  had  been  sub* 
SlitBted  for  it  by  mistake. 

ON  E6US&  OIL,  A  NEW  VEGETABLE  PRODUCT  FROM  WEST 

AFRICA. 

BT  W.  V.  BABIELXi,  lf.I>.,  r.X..8., 
Honoiaiy  Member  of  the  Phansaoeutiflal  Boolelj. 

Tmb  fiicility  of  intercourse  established  within  the  last  few  years  between  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  distant  countries  of  Yorruba,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  several 
important  plants  into  that  colony.  Many  interesting  productions  have  thus 
become  naturalized,  and  successfully  reared  on  the  larger  farms  of  the  agricnl- 
tsral  settler.  The  annual  amount  of  produce  recently  flimished  fit>m  these 
gonrces  has  been  unusually  great,  and  considerable  attention  has  therefore  been 
direoted  to  a  few  of  these  i>roducts,  the  collection  of  which,  by  the  mercantile 
eommunities  of  Western  Africa,  might  prove  sufficiently  remunerative  to  answer 
Ar  exportation  to  Europe.  No  doubt,  however,  can  exist,  that  not  only  these, 
but  other  indisenous  commodities,  now  comparatively  unknown,  and  limited  in 
vtfltty,  must,  m  the  course  of  time  occupy  no  insignificant  position  among  the 
exports  from  our  African  colonies. 

Among  the  various  cucurbitaceous  plants  in  ordinary  cultiyalaon  by  the 
predial  races  of  Haussa,  Bomou,  and  other  inland  kingdoms  of  Soudan,  may  be 
enumerated  a  few  species  of  gourds,  the  seeds  of  which,  are  not  only  held  in 
nniversal  esteem,  but  constitute  lucrative  articles  of  coauneroe^  on  account  of 
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their  manifold  economical  appliances.  Of  these  seeds  two  kinds  were  orij^nall/ 
imported  from  Lagos,  by  the  Yonubean  name  of  Egusi^  and,  though  each  kind 
was  probably  produced  by  a  distinct  plant,  yet  both  were  comprehended  under 
the  common  designation  of  Barra.  l!ney  soon  became  dispersed  throughout  the 
native  villages  by  the  Ako  traders,  and,  not  being  difficult  of  culture,  were  ex* 
tensively  grown  on  the  country  farms  and  waste  tracts  of  land,  and  are  now  pro- 
fitably retiuled  by  their  inhabitants  in  the  markets  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  they 
are  purchased  with  avidity,  as  one  of  the  standard  constituents  of  various 
country  dishes. 

The  size  and  form  of  these  seeds  will  easily  point  out  their  distinctive  charac- 
ters, and  the  particular  product  from  which  each  sort  can  be  obtained.  The 
larger  species  are  recognized  by  their  exclusive  appeUation  of  *'  mule  Eguse^"  as 
die  lesser,  and  other  delicate  varieties,  are,  by  the  equally  expressive  term  of 
*  ^female  Egttse.  **  Both  are  planted  in  April  or  May,  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  young  shoots  soon  overrun  a  lar^e  extent  of 
sround  by  their  rapid  and  exuberant  growth.  As  the  plants  attain  their  full 
development,  numerous  auxiliarjr  clusters  of  pale  yellow  flowers  appear  u 
August  and  September,  and  continue  increasing  until  December.  The  fruit  of 
the  ^'  male  Egtue*^  is  a  succulent  gourd  of  an  oblong  or  cylindrical  shape,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  lensth,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.*  Em- 
bedded chiefly  in  the  central  portion  of  the  pulp  are  numerous  white,  narrow 
ovate,  and  compressed  seeds,  nearly  an  inch  long,  enclosed  in  a  tough  coriaceous 
coat.  They  ripen  in  February  and  March,  and  frequently  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  The  ^^  female  Eguse  "  plant  is  usually  attached  to  the  fences  of  the  village 
gardens,  roofs  of  houses,  or  adjacent  clearances,  and  both  the  fruit  and  seeds  are 
considerably  less  in  magnitude  than  the  preceding.  The  gourd  also  is  pendulous, 
and  of  a  more  oval  or  globular  form,  sometimes  oblong-obovate,  and  seldom 
exceeds  six -or  eight  inches  in  length.  Both  species  of  fruit  are  at  first  green, 
which,  as  they  approach  maturity,  gradually  changes  into  a  greenish  white,  or 
pale  straw  color,  and  the  rind  then  becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  solid. 

These  seeds,  in  a  fresh  state,  possess  an  agreeable  nutty  flavor,  approximat- 
ing to  that  of  the  young  almond  or  hazel-nut.  Their  bland  and  nutritious  pro- 
perties render  them  very  palatable  adjuncts  to  the  native  edibles,  and  so  highly 
are  they  appreciated,  that  a  ready  sale  is  invariably  commanded  in  the  locahties 
where  they  abound.  From  both  kinds,  but  more  especially  from  the  ** female 
Eguse"  a  valuable  and  wholesome  oil  is  procured,  of  a  rich  golden  hue, 
and  of  a  somewhat  pleasant  taste.  A  few  days  after  the  gourds  have  been 
gathered,  they  are  longitudinally  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  either  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  over  the  fire  or  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  facilitate  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  fluid  portions  of  the  pulp.  The  seeds  are  then  picked  out  of  their 
fleshy  beds,  well  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  covered  calabashes. 

The  country  process  by  which  the  oil  is  obtained  is  as  follows.  The  seeds  are 
first  carefully  divested  of  their  external  sheaths  by  gentle  poundinff  in  a  wooden 
mortar.  They  are  repeatedly  washed,  cleansed  firom  impurities,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  partially  parched  in  a  pot  over  the  fire.  Thrown  again  into  a 
mortar,  the  whole  are  beaten  into  a  rou|^h  pulp,  and  finally  rubbed  between  two 
stones  until  reduced  to  a  fine  paste.  This  is  strongly  compressed  between  the  hands, 
when  a  certain  a  uantity  of  oil  oozes  forth,  and  the  paste  frequently  reparched 
over  the  fire,  untu  successive  manipulations  exhaust  all  further  supply.  The  oil 
is  allowed  to  reminn  in  the  vessel  for  some  time,  to  permit  of  its  cLurification. 
With  the  paste  some  native  tribes  occasionally  mix  a  few  eschalots,  with  bird 
pepper  (Capsicum  fructeseens  L.)  and  salt,  which  bestows  on  the  oil  a  pecuHar 
piquancy. 

Although  Eguse  oil  is  resorted  to  chieflj  for  dietetic  purposes,  and  is  introduced 
into  the  composition  of  many  native  dishes,  especially  with  the  preparation  of 
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*  Closely  nssmbling  in  form  the  vegetable  marrow,  Cwnsrbita  w^era  W. 
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Indian  com  termed  Ahkarah^  it  is  neyertlieleas  often  employed  for  yarioos  medi- 
cinal purposes.  Yormbean  authorities  assert  that  the  habitual  use  of  the  seeds 
as  an  article  of  food  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and, 
through  acting  as  a  gentle  laxative,  averts  the  attacks  of  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea, which  maj  probably  be  owing  to  its  oleaginous  and  deobstruant  qualities. 
As  an  emollient  application,  the  oil  has  been  considered,  not  only  to  soften  the 
skin  and  render  it  cool,  but  to  excel  the  oil  of  Berm^  (Sesamum  Orientale  L.),  in 
relieving  certain  forms  of  leprous  ulceration,  and  indurated  cuticle,  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  several  districts  in  Soudan  are  much  afflicted. 

Small  cakes  are  made  from  the  seeds  in  Yorruba.  The  oil  is  sold  in  Abbe- 
okuta  at  from  two  shilling  to  a  dollar  per  gallon,  according  to  the  produce  of  the 
season.  When  pure  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  siQad  oil,  and  is  equally 
useftd  for  the  lamp,  burning  with  a  bright  clear  flame. 

G.  Wilson,  Es^.,*  to  whom  samples  of  this  oil  have  been  submitted,  expresses 
a  favourable  opinion  of  its  commercial  value,  which  he  considers  about  equal 
(for  burning  purposes,  &c.)  with  rape  oil,  although  he  doubts  whether  the  market 
price  would  exceed  the  '*  East  Indian  seed  oil  known  as  Sesame.^^  For  the 
lubrication  of  machinery  and  other  analogous  appliances,  he  is  also  of  opinion 
that  its  natural  qualities  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  merit  attentive  consideration* 


ON  CRYSTALLIZED  HYDRATE  OP  BARYTES. 

BT  FREDERIC  HOHR,  PH.D.,  COBUEMTZ, 

Honomy  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britidn. 

Caustic  barytes  has  been  hitherto  prepared  by  calcination  of  nitrate  of 
barytes,  or  by  boiHng  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barytes  with  oxide  of  copper. 
The  first  process  has  been  improved  by  me,  by  mixmfl;  the  nitrate  of  bar^tea 
with  coarsely  powdered  native  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  neating  the  mixture  m  a 
crucible.  By  this  simple  manipulation  the  rising  and  overflowing  of  the  fused 
salt  has  been  entirely  prevented.  It  has  constituted  until  now  the  most  expe- 
cUtious  and  the  cheapest  process  for  preparing  the  crystals  of  hydrate  of  barytes. 

The  new  process,  for  the  first  time  nere  to  be  published,  consists  in  precipi- 
tating caustic  barytes  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  caustic  soda 
is  prepared  firom  a  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic  lime  by  the  common  method 
of  boding  them  together  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  until  a  filtered  portion  shows  no 
more  traces  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  warm  liquid  is  led  covered  for  sedi- 
mentation, and  afler  some  hours'  time,  the  perfectly  clear  liquid  is  taken  off  by 
a  d|as8  syphon. 

This  is  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  be  used  for  preparing  caustic  barytes.  To 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  any  salt  of  barytes  which  can  be  decomposed  by  caustic 
soda,  the  allcalimetric  strength  of  the  soda  must  be  previously  determined.  For  this 
purpose  ten  cubic  centimetres  are  taken  ofi'by  a  pipette,  some  drops  of  tincture 
of  htmus  are  added,  and  then  the  strength  is  determined  by  a  solution  of  oxalic 
add  of  a  certain  and  known  s trench,  which  is  added  until  the  colour  is  changed 
to  red.  The  strength  of  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  prepared  in  the  wa^ 
origiuidly  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffin,  and  recommended  in  my  book  Die 
TUricmetkode,  for  volumetrlcal  analysis.  A  litre  of  the  solution  contains  sixty- 
three  gnunmes  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  thus  representing  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  acid.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  is  therefore  equal  to  -pf^  atom 
of  any  alkali.  Supposing,  then,  that  eight  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution  were 
required  to  redden  the  litmus  in  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  caustic  soda, 
800  cubic  centimetres  of  the  latter  would  decompose  one  atom  of  any  salt  of 
barytes.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  b  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  litre,  and  one  litre  of  the  acid  will  saturate  an  atom  of  caustic  soda. 

*  Price's  Pataat  Candle  Convany,  Vanxhall. 
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llierefore  the  number  of  oubio  centimetreB  of  the  solation  of  aoda  required  to 
satarate  ten  oubic  oeotimetres  of  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  must  be  muldplied 
hy  100  to  find  the  quantity  required  for  one  atom  of  a  barytic  salt.  800  cubift 
centimetres  of  this  caustic  soda  would  decompose  122  grammes  of  crystalliied 
chloride  of  barium,  or  130^  grammes  of  nitrate  of  barjtes.  The  first  named 
salt  is  the  cheaper  and  easier  to  be  pr^ared ;  but  when  any  trace  of  chloxiaa 
is  to  be  avoided  in  an  inyestigation,  the  nitrate  of  barj^tes  should  be  preferred. 

The  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  boiled  in  a  cast-wm  pan,  and  the  wei^ial 
quantity  of  the  barytio  salt  added  to  it.  A  prectpitate  wul  be  produced  in  all 
^ises,  because  the  caustic  soda  is  hardly  free  from  carbonio  or  sulphuac  add. 

The  decomposition  will  be  con^ete  as  soon  as  the  iMuytic  salt  has  been  dis* 
solved,  and  the  insoluble  product  ma^  be  easily  separated,  in  consequence  of  tha 

Seat  solubility  of  caustic  barytes  m  boiling  water.  It  may  be  effected  hj 
tration,  but  the  process  of  sedimentation  wm  be  found  to  be  far  more  eapedi- 
taous.  With  this  view  the  liquid  is  left  covered  for  some  time  in  a  warm  8toTB» 
not  hot  enough  to  cause  ebullition  or  the  disturbance  of  ihe  sedimantj  bat  tafli> 
dently  hot  to  prevent  crystallization. 

The  precipitate  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  barytes  is  deposited  very  qwdly^ 
and  after  ludf  an  hour  the  liquid  will  be  dear  enough  to  be  taken  off  b^  a 
syphon.  It  is  put  into  suitable  vessels  of  iron,  china,  or  glass,  from  which  me 
access  of  air  is  excluded,  and  set  adde  in  a  cool  place  to  crystallize.  The  whole 
liquid  often  crystallises  into  a  solid  mass  of  aoiowlar  oiTBtals  of  caustic  barytes, 
the  mother-liquor  being  entirely  absorbed  by  the  mass.  The  crystals  are  put 
into  a  funnel,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid  has  druned  away,  the 
fimnd  is  nlaced  in  an  oblique  direction  in  a  centrifugal  engine,  and  by  the  nupid 
motion  or  the  engine  mucn  of  the  remaining  mother-liquor  is  thrown  off.  The 
crystals  are  thus  got  in  a  state  in  which  they  will  hardly  wet  filterme  p>pv 
when  placed  upon  it  By  re-dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiKtt|  osluM 
water,  and  crystallizing  a  second  time  as  before,  the  ciystals  are  obtamed  in  « 
sufficient  state  of  purity. 

By  this  means  large  quantities  of  caustic  barytes  can  be  prepared  at  a  oost  iM 
much  greater  than  that  of  a  common  salt  of  barytes,  ana  this  substance  tamf 
therefore  be  applied  for  purposes  for  whidi  it  was  previously  inapplicable  tm 
account  of  its  high  price. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  allude  to  the  preparation  of  caustic  potaA  Ibr 
mmeral  analysis.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  caustic  potash  from  the  carbonate^ 
so  as  to  be  ^ee  from  silica,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric  add,  but  sulphate  of  potaak 
being  free  from  silica  and  chlorine,  and  one  of  tbe  purest  of  the  salts  of  potaal^ 
it  is  very  easy  to  prepare  the  caustic  alkali  from  the  sulphate  by  means  of  canslao 
barytes.  If  the  barytes  has  been  made  from  the  nitrate,  it  will  contain  no 
chlorine ;  silica  cannot  be  present,  and  sulphuric  add  will  be  comfdetely  pre- 
cipitated. 

Common  caustic  potash,  which  has  been  prepared  with  carbonate  of  potaA 
and  lime,  can  be  deprived  of  the  last  traces  of  cart}onic  and  stdphnric  actds,  by 
adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  caustic  barytes  and  living  the  mixture  for  me 
precipitates  to  subside.  This  cannot  be  effected  with  caustic  lime,  as  thai 
substance  is  too  little  soluble  in  water,  and  is^  moreover,  incapable  of  deoon- 
posing  sulphate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  caustic  barytes  is  used  for  absorbing  carbonic  acid  ftom  gaeee; 
but  in  this  case,  as  the  absorption  proceeds,  the  solution  becomes  progre^ivelj' 
weaker.  I  have  suggested  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  barytee 
for  the  same  purpose,  with  complete  success.  The  caustic  potash  absorbs  ilie 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  barytes  precipitates  it.  In  this  way  tiie  absorbing  liatiid 
—the  potash— is  kept  always  of  the  same  strength  and  completely  caustic^  wmle 
the  carbonic  add,  as  it  is  absorbed,  Is  diminated  by  precipitation. 

Carbonic  add  is  more  difficultly  absorbed  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ite 
admixture  with  permaaaat  gases  which  are  not  «ubje0t  te  absorption.    This 
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result  is  experieBoed  in  Ae  mmlyiiB  of  stmospheric  air,  where  there  are  only 
four  or  five  volames  of  carbomo  acid  in  ten  ibomaiid  TohuneB  of  the  air. 
Hence  the^  determination  of  the  quantitT  of  carbonic  add  in  ahr  has  been 
attended  with  much  nneertaintj  and  ditBculty.  The  simple  absorption  b/  solid 
sabstanoes  in  tubes,  and  the  determination  of  the  increment  of  wei^t,  as 
proposed  by  Brunner  and  other  chemists,  has  given  most  erroneous  resulta. 
In  that  process  the  air  must  be  completely  dried  hy  sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  ot 
calciuuL  Now,  it  has  been  found  tnat  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  mo  inconsiderable 
(juantity  of  carbonio  acid,  which  will  not  oe  got  in  the  tube  in  wUdi  that  body 
is  proposed  to  be  estimated*  Then  chloride  of  oalciBm  is  deoomposed  b j  ike 
OBone  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  loses  an  atom  of  ehlorise  far  every  atom  of 
active  oxygen  or  ozone.  The  chlorine  liras  disengaged  is  absorbed  by  IIm 
caustic  potash  or  lime,  and  causes  an  increment  of  weight,  which  would  be 
erroneously  ascribed  to  carbonic  acid.  Thus,  in  some  cases  in  which  the  air  has 
been  very  dry,  the  diioride  of  calcium  has  lost  rather  than  gained  wdght  by  the 
passage  of  the  air  through  it. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  recur  to  the  old  process  of  Banssurs. 
But  the  trouble  of  exhausting  large  balloons  by  an  air-pump,  the  costliness  of 
the  whole  apparatus,  and  the  impossibility  of  transfernng  it  from  place  to  place, 
have  prevented  GhemistB  from  generally  Miopting  this  process*  Hence  Saussnre^s 
results  stand  alone,  being  unsupported  by  parallel  experiments.  It  has.  faerww 
ever,  been  found  praotacable  to  eflfeot  the  complete  absorption  of  oarbontc  acM 
from  atmospheric  air  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  barytes,  by  causing  "tiie 
air  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube  «f  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  indies  in  lengtih,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  phoed  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  cmvent 
of  air  IS  produced  by  the  dropping  of  water  from  an  aspirator  in  oonnexioin  wHh 
the  absorbing  apparatus.  Smgle  bubbles  of  air  rise  in  slow  sueeeanon  tbroug^ 
the  obliquely-placed  tube,  and  are  thus  kept  for  about  ten  seconds  in  contatfl 
with  Idle  absorbing  liquid.  The  air  passes  into  Khe  apparatus  in  its  ordiiuiry 
state,  deprived  neiliier  of  moisture  nor  oaone,  as  libefle  substmioes  do  not  iater^ 
fere  with  the  result.  The  volume  of  air  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  water, 
and  reducing  it  for  pressure  and  temporatnre.  TkB  carbonate  of  barytes  from 
forty  or  fifty  litres  of  air  is  so  small  a  quanlky,  that  it  cannot  be  well  detennine4 
hy  weighing  it  upon  a  filter,  and  I  have  adopted  lAie  method  of  determining  tMs 
quantity  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  nves  uniform  resuhs  and  ll 
very  accurate.    This  process  is  described  in  my  wo&  on  Yolumetrical  Analyris* 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  predicted,  wit^  great  probability,  that  caustic  bsiytes 
being  once  easily  and  cheaply  prepared  in  large  quantities,  will  be  a^^eable, 
not  only  to  soientifio  researches^  but  also  te  industrial  «nd  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Ra»woo9  said  the  Society  was  much  indebted  te  Dr.  Mohr  for  ihSt 
valuable  practical  paper.  The  meCiiod  suggested  for  the  weparation  of 
crystallized  hydrate  of  baiytes  appeared  to  be  a  very  eood  one.  The  proposed 
applications  of  caustic  barytes  were  abe  well  worthy  of  conrideration,  especia&y 
taat  wbtoh  felated  te  the  production  a£  pure  liquor  potassso.  This  was  often 
required  for  analytioal  purposes,  and  Chemists  not  unfrequentlyYoimd  it  diffieidt 
to  obtain  the  preparation  m  a  suffidest -state  t]€  purity  te  roiaer  it  suitable  for 
use  in  some  eases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  separation  and  estuoaadon  of  aluminm. 
If  used,  as  i>r.  Mohr  suggested,  for  purifying  tihe  Hquor  potasssB  made  in  the 
usual  way,  mudh  caution  Bhodd  be  exeroisra  to  avoid  leaving  baryta  in  the 
solution,  especiallsr  if  it  was  intended  for  use  in  medidne,  as  barytes  possesses 
poisonous  properties.  ______^^-^_- 

Hr.DAxiBL  HairnuEz  drew  the  attention  of  the  meflting  to  a  f^oimea-of  Iha 
BOOT  OF  ACONITUM  HETEROPHYLLUM  Wallich, 
respecting  which,  he  read  -die  following  cummuuication  from  Dr.  Hiomas 
Thomson,  superintendent  of  the  Botanie  Oiffden  at  €8leatto>— 
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*<BofiiHJe  Gor^&fi,  Cbfevlto,  7  ilprO;  1856. 

<<  My  Deur  Sir,— The  Agri-HorticiiUand  Society  here,  having  reoeired  from  a 
correspondent  in  the  upper  provinces  a  quantity  of  the  powdered  root  of  Atees, 
Aconitum  heterophyUum  of  WalUch,  which  has  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  febriAige 
and  antiperiodic  medicine  in  India,  and  which,  from  the  accounts  received,  appears 
certainly  to  merit  a  trial,  I  have  recommended  them  to  send  a  portion  of  it  to  you, 
thinking  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  medicine ;  and  they  have  accordingly 
forwarded  a  sample  of  it  hy  the  present  mail,  with  instructions  to  send  it  to  you  on 
its  arrival  in  London. 

<*  Though  an  Aconite,  I  believe  the  root  or  rhizome  of  A,  heterophfitm  to  possess 
no  poisonous  properties  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  its  being 
found  a  valuable  antiperiodic.  It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  a  dram* 
You  will  find  it  noticed  in  Boyle's  JUtutratUms.* 

**  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

\'  Thomas  Thoksoh." 

The  drug  in  question  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  farinaceous  powder. 

Mr.  Hanbubt  said  he  should  be  glad  to  place  the  specimen  in  the  hands  of 
any  medical  man  who  would  give  it  a  trial. 

TEST  FOR  NARCOTINE. 

Mr.  MAcrABLAHS  said,  that  he  almost  felt  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  occu* 
pying  the  time  of  the  meeting  with  so  small  a  matter  as  the  correction  of  an 
error  in  an  alleged  method  of  detectinjr  the  presence  of  narcotine  in  the  salts  of 
morphia,  contained  in  a  statement  which  had  been  sent  him.  He  had  thought 
it  sufficient  to  send  a  note  on  the  subject  for  insertion  in  the  Journal,  but  the 
President,  thinking  it  better  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  pointing  it  out  to  the 
Society,  had  deferred  the  communication,  and  ne  would  now  avail  tiimself  of  the 
privilege,  hoping  that  it  might  prove  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  his  fellow 
members. 

The  statement  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called  was,  that  the  salts  of 
morphia  in  solution  with  tartaric  acid  do  not  give  a  precipitate  with  any 
alkaline  bicarbonate.    The  narcotine  salts  will  give  a  precipitate. 

This  statement,  he  understood,  bad  been  made  in  the  Handwbrterbuch  der 
Chemie,  on  the  authority  of  Oppermann.  Not  havinir  seen  the  ori^al,  and  hav- 
ing found  the  same  statement  in  Grerhardt,  Traits  de  Cnimie  Orgamque,  troisi^me 
partie,  made  on  the  same  authority,  he  would  give  it  in  his  words: — ^'Ad<H- 
tionn^B  d^adde  tartrique,  puis  sursaturds  par  un  bicarbonate  alcalin,  les  sels  de 
morphine  ne  aont  paa  pr^ipit^.    (Oppermann),  p.  38." 

*'  Additionn^s  d'acide  tartrique,  puis  sursatur^s  par  un  bicarbonate  alcalin,  les 
aels  de  narcotine  donnent  immldiatement  un  pr^ipit^  blanc  pulverulent.*^  P.  66. 

The  statement  in  regard  to  the  salts  of  narcotine  is  coxrect,  but  not  so  in  regard 
to  those  of  morphia,  as  the  salts  both  of  morphia  and  narcotine  do  give  pred- 
pitates  with  aucaline  bicarbonates,  whether  tartaric  add  be  present  or  not. 
There  is,  however,^  a  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  salts  ana  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  precipitates  which  inquires  to  be  noticed,  and  the  more  so,  that  it 
may,  in  some  degree,  serve  to  explain  the  error  into  which  Oppermann  has 
fallen.  Thus,  on  adding  to  a  salt  of  morphia  in  solution  with  tartaric  add  (it 
may  be  any  salt, —*  acetate,  bimeconate,  dtrate,  muriate,  nitrate,  sulphate, 
tartrate,  all  having  been  found  to  act  very  much  alike),  the  solution  of  aucaline 
bicarbonate,  the  morphia  separates  slowly — so  that  it  may  be  needful  to  wait 
and  agitate  the  fluid  before  the  precipitation  begins ;  nor  is  it  till  the  liquid  has 
beoome  deddedly  alkaline  that  it  appears,  but  then  it  goes  on,  and  the  pred- 

Sitate  fidls  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  more  or  less  distinctly  cr^stal- 
ne,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution ;  while,  on  adding  a  similar 
solution  of  alkaline  bicarbonate  to  a  solution  of  salt  of  narcotine,  the  narcotine 
a^Mrates,  at  once,  in  the  form  of  a  white  predpitate.    So  long,  however,  as  the 
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liquid  oontiiiues  acid,  the  nit  of  narootine,  as  well  as  those  of  morphia,  are  held 
in  solution— for,  though  a  separation  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  each  drop  of 
the  alkaline  solution;  rt  is  re-dissolved  on  sinking,  until  it  approaches  the  point 
of  saturation,  when  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulverulent  powder. 

This  ^tifferencemay  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  difierenceof  the  two  bases, 
morphia  being  a  strong^  the  narcotine  a  weak  base,  and  its  salts  crystallizing 
^th  great  difficulty.  While  the  difference  between  the  precipitates  is  thus 
very  plain,  it  will  be  rendered  still  more  manifest  by  adding  caustic  potass,  (aq. 
potass)  to  the  liquid,  which  will  re-dissolve  the  morphia,  butliave  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  narcotine,  though  added  in  a  large  quantity.  In  this,  way  were  both 
salts  present,  they  could  be  easily  detected,  separated,  and  even  estimated  with 
perfect  accurac]|r.  The  morphia  being  entirdy  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkali, 
while  the  narcotine  is  totally  msoluble.  Indeed,  the  simplest  and  readiest  method 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  salt  of  morohia  is  free  from  narcotine,  is  to  dissolve  it 
In  aq.  potass.    Kit  makes  a  clear  solution  there  can  be  no  narcotine  present. 

Professor  Bedwood  having  kindly  prepared  solutions  of  the  different  salts, 
Mr.  M.  then  exhibited  to  the  Society  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  an  alkaline 
bicarbonate  (Bicarb  Potass)  to  muriates  of  morphia  and  narcotine,  in  solution 
with  tartaric  acid ;  showing  the  precipitate  in  both  cases,  the  addition  of  any 
potass  re-dissolving  that  from  morphia,  but  having  no  effect  on  that  from 
narcotine,  though  a  large  excess  was  added. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  Gerhardt  further 
states,  p.  87,  that  neutral  tartrate  of  morphia  does  not  precipitate  either 
vnth  caustic  alkalies  or  their  carbonates.  "  La  solution  aqueuse  n'est  precipit^ 
td  par  les  alcalis  caustiques  ni  par  les  carbonates  alcidins."  I  have  not,  now- 
'ever,  been  able  to  find  any  difference  in  its  behaviour  with  either  caustic  alkalies 
or  their  carbonates  from  that  of  other  salts  of  morphia.  It  is  precipitated 
ozactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  muriate  or  any  other  salt  of  morphia. 

SALE  OP  POISONS. 

The  business  announced  for  the  evening  having  terminated,  the  CsuiBMAir, 
•daring  the  few  minutes  that  remained,  tooK  the  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the 
prevention  of  accidents  by  poison,  and  the  orcter  of  the  Dablin  CoSege  of 
nysicians  to  use  angular  bottles  and  pots  finr  external  applications,  and  round 
Tenels  for  medicines  intended  for  internal  administration.  He  considered  any 
precaution  of  that  nature  which  could  not  be  invariably  observed,  worse  than 
useless,  because  the  rule  being  relied  on,  each  exceptional  case  would  be  a  fresh 
source  of  danger.  The  term  angular  conveyed  no  definite  idea  as  to  the  form 
of  bottles  or  pots,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  bottles  in  common  use  for  all 
purposes,  altnough  differing  from  each  other,  came  within  the  definition  of 
angular  bottles.  It  would  oe  impossible  to  establish  on  a  sudden  a  supply  of 
bottles  of  all  the  requisite  nzes  and  shapes,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
iurbitrarv  distinction ;  and  whenever  a  bottle  of  the  right  size  and  shape  was  not 
at  hand,  the  rule  would  be  disregarded,  and,  if  relied  on  by  the  patient, 
accidents  would  occur  in  consequence.  Again,  the  Ibt  of  poisons  enumerated 
by  the  Dublin  College,  comprised  manv  in  daily  use  as  internal  medicines,  and 
needless  alarm  would  often  be  causea  by  the  appearance  of  danger  without  a 
cause.  For  example,  if  a  servant  having  been  sent  to  a  chemist  with  a  pre- 
scription, reported  that  two  or  three  of  Sie  ingredients  had  been  taken  out  of 
sngolar  bottles,  the  patient  would  naturally  be  afiraud  to  take  the  medicine,  as  it 
most  be  presumed  that  patients  are  to  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  distinction, 
othffwise  it  would  be  useless.  Even  supposing  the  angular  bottle  precaution  toT' 
be  practicable,  it  would  not  prevent  a  patient  taking  a  poisonous  dose  of  the 
right  medicine.  Must  every  pennvworth  of  a  poisonous  substance  be  put  in  an 
angular  bottle?  He  (Mr.  Bell)  believed  the  most  simple  and  safe  precauHon 
consisted  in  labelling  everything  properly.  He  had  adopted  the  pbu  of  using 
hkte  bottles  for  external  applications,  but  when  these  happened  to  be  of  nnusuM 
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sisei,  the  rale  ooald  not  always  be  obfletredf  and  it  would  not  be  8i£i  to  mUf 
impliciUy  either  on  the  coloor  or  the  shape  of  the  bottle.  A  labd  with  the  woid 
** poison,"  or  *'with  care,"  '^for  external  applieation,'*  or  "not  to  be  taken,'* 
could  at  any  time  be  used  in  addition  to  the  li^l  containing  the  direction ;  and 
this  he  belieyed  to  be  the  best  precantion.  He  would  be  giad  to  hear  the  rtaolt 
of  the  experience  of  other  Menfoers  present. 

Mr.  MAcrABLAin  inquired  how  many  articles  were  indnded  on  the  list  of 
poisons  issued  by  the  Dublin  College. 

The  CmAiBMAXf  speaidng  from  menaory,  said  abont  thirty  or  forty,*  besides 
preparalienB:  he  re^tted  thai  he  had  act  brought  the  Supplensent,  the  idea  d 
introdnciag  the  sidsject  haying  only  occurred  to  him  whea  he  fouiMl  there  wm 
a  ouarter  of  an  hour  to  spai«. 

Mr.  Mioyaasjjn  said,  that  in  addition  to  the  objections  stated  by  the  Chair^ 
man,  the  use  of  angular  bottles,  erren  if  it  were  strictly  canned  out,  whidi  hie 
thought  soaaroely  possible  in  nractice,  would  not  prerent  the  accidental  substi* 
tution  of  one  poison  for  another ;  for  example,  tincture  of  aconite  for  ^cture 
of  henbane  or  paregoric.  He  attached  more  importance  to  the  label  than  to  ai^ 
other  safeguard,  and  it  should  be  a  rule  never  to  fiU  a  bottle  with  any  poisoa 
without  pasting  the  labd  on  previously.  He  mentioned  a  case  he  had  recently 
heard  of,  where  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment  had  receiyed,  amonff  other  medieines^ 
some  strychnia,  and  having  two  botUes  for  containing  oxi&  of  bismuth,  he 
appropriated  one  of  them  for  the  stirchnia,  and,  having  put  the  strydmia  into 
it,  was  proceeding  to  paste  on  the  proper  label,  which  he  had  carefully 
pnrepared,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  to  attend  a  case  of  oonvulsieiBei. 
Duriuff  his  short  absence,  one  of  his  own  prescriptionB,  ccmtaining  oxide  of 
bismu&^  was  brought  to  the  hospital  seigeant  to  be  prepared.  He  unfortunately 
took  the  bottle  containing  the  stiychnia,  which  was  still  labelled  bismuth,  to 
prepare  the  powders,  one^  of  which  was  taken  by  the  patient  (a  mairied  Mijy. 
y  loient  symptoms  immediatelyset  in,  and  the  lady  died  very  speedily,  declarmg 
that  she  had  oeen  poisoned.  Ulie  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  conscious  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  preecrifition  which  could  have  occasioned  sudi  a  disaster, 
supposed  &ath  to  naTC  arisen  from  disease  of  the  heart,  aad  o^red,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bereaved  husband,  to  swallow  one  of  the  powders  then  and 
there.  The  gentleman  said,  ^  No,  one  human  life  is  enough."  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  one  should  be  given  to  a  dog,  whidi  beingdone,  the  poor  aniaud 
died  m  a  few  moments.  Acddents  occumd  in  so  great  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
mostly  under  circumstances  for  which  the  parties  were  so  unprepared,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  against  every  casualty,  and  the  BMst  ^eoteal 
check  would  be  found  in  the  general  care  and  inteUuience  of  the  dispenser^ 
and  a  scrupulous  attention  to  distinct  and  proper  labefiin|^.  Besidss^  while  m 
much  attention  was  given  to  liquids,  what  was  tojbe  done  vnth  powdnrsand  cryt" 
tals— oxatic  acid  for  example  r 

Dr.  O'CoKwoB  stated  that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  Dublin  had  retoed 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  College,  and  had  published  a  protest,  declaring 
it  to  be  an  unjust  innovation,  berides  Imng  impracticable.  He  thought  the  moil 
effectual  security  against  accidents  consisted  m  the  Improved  education  of  tiM 
Pharmaceutical  prdTeesion. 

Mr.  SQvniB  said  he  had  for  many  years  used  areen  labels  for  esEtemal  vp^ 
cations.  He  found  the  praetioe  unattended  wiui  tokj  trouble  or  ineonvenicnoep 
siad  so  for  as  his  experience  enabled  him  to  judge,  it  vpptttted  to  answer  tha 
puipose.  He  agreed  with  those  who  had  prerioiSlv  spoken,  in  ooasidcEing  tbn 
anj^ar  bottle  scheme  as  virionarr  and  impracticable. 

The  CAunMAH  asked  Mr.  Squfre  whether  he  used  green  labels  for  distiiMliem 
when  a  bottle  of  drops  tmd  a  draught  about  the  same  siae  were  owkrod  im  m 
preecnpuour 

Mr.  Squzub  saidf  in  such  oases  he  used  a  bottle  with  a  gkM  ttoppet  ftsr  di% 

*  Hsteria Medics, 88;  ftspaimtioDB, above  180. 
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drops.    In  fact,  he  invamblj  med  glass  stoppets  ^rfaen  the  medicine  was  to  be 
taken  bydrops  or  teaspoonfms. 

Mr.  Waugh  thought  the  Dispensing  Chemist  had  already  quite  enough 
responsibility,  without  imposmg  more  on  himself.  If  he  understood  his  busi- 
ness, and  uaeid  all  dae  care  and  skill  in  preparing  the  medicine,  and  labelling 
eyeiTthing  distinctly,  with  directions  how  each  article  was  to  be  used  or  taken, 
storely  this  was  enough  in  all  conscience.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  common  sense  to  his  customers,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  their 
using  tneir  e^es.  If  patients  would  persist  in  swaUowinff  lotions  and  liniments 
without  lookmg  at  the  labels,  angular  bottles  or  green  labels  would  not  saye 
them.  It  was  puerile  to  attempt  to  legislate  for  cases  of  that  kind,  or  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  Chemist.  Some  responsibility  must  be  left  with  the  public ; 
and  if  a  man  is  bent  upon  suicide,  and  prefers  doing  it  in  a  clean,  scientific 
manner,  instead  of  cutimg  his  throat  and  making  a  mess  on  the  oarpet,  such 
eyents  aregreatlv'  to  be  lamented,  but  no  law  can  prevent  their  occurrence. 
He  (Mr.  Waug^  protested  against  the  injustice  of  trying  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  Chemists.  There  mighft  be  here  and  there  a  blear-eyed  boy,  but,  as  a  class, 
lie  bdieyed  diem  to  be  yery  careful,  hard-working,  and  ill-paid ;  and  considering 
the  many  thousands  of  delicate  manipulations  &ej  had  to  perform,  he  thought 
credit  was  due  to  them  that  the  per-centage  of  accidents  was  so  small.  It  was 
also  notorious  that  when  accidents  did  occur,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  they 
resulted  from  some  culpable  negligence  or  criminality  on  the  part  of  the 
customer  in  spite  of  the  care  and  precautions  of  the  Chemist.  He  objected  equally 
to  angular  bottles  and  coloured  labels,  as  being  a  futile  attempt  to  relieye  the 
public  of  the  responsibility  of  using  their  senses. 

Mr.  TusTDT  said,  that  at  the  London  Hospital  it  was  the  custom  to  use  green 
labels  for  external  applicaUons.  The  precaution,  howeyer,  was  not  effectual, 
as  patients  would  occasionally  swallow  lotions  in  spite  of  the  label. 

Mr.  Waugh  sfud  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  experience  of  those  who  had 
tried  coloured  labels  and  bottles  confirmed  his  yiews  on  the  subject.  It  often 
happened  that  medicine  was  giyen  to  patients  in  the  night  by  nurses  who  were 
half  asleep,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  a  sick  room,  the  colour  of  the  label  would 
be  imperfectly  seen— in  fact,  it  would  be  less  conspicuous  than  an  ordinary 
label;  for  whsA  could  be  more  plain  and  legible  than  black  and  white,  thie 
writing  being  dear  and  disttBct,  so  that  he  that  runs  may  read.  It  would  be 
well  for  younf  men  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  handwriting.  He  threw  out  this 
hint,  8S  he  had  sometimes  seen  with  regret  yery  indifferent  specimens  of  autography. 
Mr.  DsAinB  said  he  had  for  some  years  used  red  labels  for  external  applications. 
Mr.  Conrsr  said  that  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  they  used  labels  of  Uuree  colours 
— ^jreUow,  green,  and  red — for  lotions,  liniments,  and  embrocations.  It  was  an 
objection  to  this  |dan  that  the  ink  was  not  so  yisible  as  on  white  paper,  and  the 
patients  did  not  appear  to  imderstand  the  distinction ;  oonseqiwiitly  it  was  of 
little  or  no  use. 

Mr.  TusTDi  tlMMight  the  practice  of  labeUinff  pill-boxes  on  the  lid  instead  of 
OB  the  box  objectionable,  as  the  Uds  oocasioDaUy  were  mii^hieed. 

The  CxAXBif  AH  mentioned  a  similar  case  in  reference  to  coyered  pots.  A 
patient  had  a  pot  of  mercurial  ointment  and  one  containing  an  electuary,  both 
<lie  same  rise.  He  transposed  the  Eds,  and  after  haying  taken  two  or  three 
doses,  he  came  back  to  the  Chemist  and  complained  that  he  really  could  not 
take  any  more  of  that  medicine.  It  was  found  that  he  had  been  taking  the 
ointment  and  rubbing  in  the  electuary.  The  Chairman  siud  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  had  tended  to  ocmnrm  his  impression  that  the  moat  effectual 
preeatttion  against  accidents  consisted  in  a  careliil  attention  to  the  labels. 
Kothiag  ^omd  be  seat  o«ty  either  in  paper  or  in  a  bottle,  without  a  label ;  aad, 
in  the  case  of  lotions  or  dangerous  extenial  applications,  the  caution  label  should 
^  at  the  bottom  of  ike  bottle,  separate  f^om  the  ordinary  labd  of  directions. 

The  disoHHon  hai^  extended  half  an  hour  beyond  the  usual  time^  iSie 
Chairman  adjourned  the  meelong  untU  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  January. 
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17,  BhomAuty  Square^  November  I2th,  1856. 

DAMIBL  HAHBUBT,  F.L.8.  DT  THB  CHAIB. 

A  work  entitied  Hietoire  Nahtrelie  du  Coeotkr^  par  M.  C.  Begnand,  was  announoed 
as  a  donatioQ  from  the  author. 

Mr.  Hanburj  laid  on  the  table  a  spedmen  of  FtficeftMricanR  nigrum  ( Asclepiadacee), 
also  a  specimen  of  the  pods  of  Ceratonia  siUquat  or  St.  John's  bread,  which  hare 
been  lately  imported  from  Portugal,  and  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

Mr.  H  anbury  also  exhibited  a  sample  of  Indian  galls  called  li^yrobalan  FlowerSf 
recently  imported  into  London,  and  referred  to  a  figure  and  description  of  them  in 
Guibourt's  JBistoire  des  Drogues, 

Report  was  made  that  the  botanical  excursion  to  Dartford  took  place  on  the 
8 1st  of  June.  Upon  leaving  the  railway  station,  the  party  prooeedea  to  Darenth 
Wood,  passing  through  which,  in  the  direction  of  the  Tillage  of  Stone,  they  returned 
to  Dartford.  Among  the  more  interesting  plants  collected,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated : — Ajvga  ChamapUgs^  Schreb.;  Onopordon  Acantiuumy  L.;  Centaurea 
Calciirapa,  L.;  Galium  cruciata,  Scop.;  G.  tricome.  With.;  Hippocrepia  comooa,  tu; 
OmUhopue  perpusMua^  L.;  TrifoUkm  etibterrtmeumj  L.;  T,  striatum^  L.;  Geramum 
lucidum,  L.;  I&amnus  cathariicus,  L.;  SHene  Italica,  Pers.;  Si^pnbrium  Sophia^  L.; 
Ptqtaver  Argemone,  L.;  P.  hgbridum,  L.;  and  Adonis  autvnmaUs,  L. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Grundy  on  *<  The  Circulation  of  Sap,"  which 
elicited  some  discussion. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

KORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  Edinburgh,  for  session  1856-7 
was  held  in  the  rooms,  72,  Princes  Street,  on  Thursday  erening,  6th  Nov.,  at  nine 
o'clock, 

XB.  JAXB8  BOBBBTSON,  PBB8IDBNT,  I}f  THB  OHAIB. 

Mr.  Robertson  delirered  the  following  Address  :— 

**  Gentlemen, — In  commencing  the  duties  of  a  new  session,  permit  me  at  the 
outset  to  bespeak  your  kind  indulgence  in  regard  to  myself  as  your  President  for 
this  year.  The  aim  and  objects  ef  this  Society,  the  privileges  and  adyantagee 
arising  therefirom,  and  the  duties  required  as  enjoying  tiiose  benefits,  hare  on  former 
occasions  been  so  cleariy  pointed  out,  that  little  more  remains  for  me  than  to 
endeaTour  to  follow  the  example  of  my  predecessors  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  therefore 
bear  with  me,  whilst  I  attempt  to  recapitulate  some  of  those  adrantages,  and  urge 
upon  you  the  duty  of  considering  them  really  and  truly  as  such,  anxiously  sftid 
diligently  doing  your  utmost  to  profit  by  them.  It  is  now  upwards  of  fourteen 
years  since  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  first  instituted  in  this  country,  and 
that,  as  you  are  awaie,  after  much  labour  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  those 
gentlemen  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  establishment.  Many  difficulties  had  to 
be  contended  with,  and  from  first  to  last  some  of  them  were  of  such  a  nature^  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  almost  unprecedented  energies  and  labour  of  one  indirldaaly 
in  all  probability  we  should  not  have  been  here  to-day ;  and  I  think  that  genttoman 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  Father  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Well,  then 
gentlemen,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  labours  were  cfaeerfally  undertakoi, 
and  those  dMculties  met  and  overcome,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  the  status 
of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  this  countiy ;  and  whilst  I  admit  that  each  Member 
of  the  Sode^  is  called  upon*to  aid  this  desirable  object,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  to 
the  Junior  Members  must  the  Society  look  for  its  ultimate  accomplhuiment.  And 
surely  I  am  right  in  maintaining  that  any  calling  whidi  requires  the  man  who 
engages  in  it  to  be  a  good  general  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  Materia  MedicBy 
Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Botany,  ought  to  possess  f^y  as  much  the  character  oC 
a  profession  as  of  a  trade.  And  as  young  men  must  pass  the  examination  laid  down 
by  the  rules  of  this  Society,  and  show  that  they  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  aa 
I  have  just  mentioned,  bcdTore  they  are  admitted  as  Members,  a  guarantee  is  therebj 
affcHTded  to  the  medical  profession  and  the  publici  that  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  ia 
entitled  to  their  confidence  and  respect    Aiid  idiow  me^  my  young  finends^  to 
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ifflpreH  it  strongly  on  jonr  minds  that  this  desirahle  position  ought  to  he  yonr 
earnest  ohject  and  aim.  Now  let  me  shortly  endearour  to  point  oat  to  you— and  I 
shall  especially  address  myself  to  the  Jnnior  Memhers— how  this  is  to  he  done. 
Well  then,  gentlemen,  presuming  that  your  general  education  lias  been  well 
attended  to»  I  shall  begin  with  your  apprenticeship.  This,  I  doubt  not,  all  of  you 
niay  be  ready  to  say  is  an  up-hiU  period.  And  so  it  is.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  most 
important  period  of  your  labours,  and  upon  its  right  hnprorement,  much,  Tery 
much  of  your  future  prospects  and  success  in  life  depends.  You  must  endeavour  to 
acquire  active  and  tidy  habits,  great  accuracy  in  whaterer  you  haye  to  do,  and 
although  some  work  may  seem  useless  and  disagreeable  at  first,  persevere  ;  and  if 
you  study  your  master's  interest,  depend  ap<m  it  you  will  eventually  secure  your 
own.  For  that  identification  of  your  own  interest  with  that  of  your  master  wiU  not 
only  enable  you  cheerfully  to  surmount  difllculties,  but  beget  a  stronger  desire  to 
acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  your  business  as  cannot  fail  to  aid  you  greatly  in  your 
after  studies;  thereby  qualifying  you  for  occupying  a  permanent  and  responsible 
part  in  your  profession.  I  would  also  beg  to  remind  you  that  in  addition  to  the 
propriety  of  reftreshing  your  minds  fh>m  time  to  time  with  your  sqhool-boy  studies, 
you  ought  to  read  daily  a  portion  of  some  work  on  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  or 
Botany  ;  and  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  you  to  be  very  zealous  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  aad  doses  of  the  yarious  articles  in  the  Bharmacopoeia, 
which  will  the  better  enable  you  to  ayoid  and  detect  errors  in  dispensing.  To 
accomplish  this,  need  I  say  you  must  be  diligent  and  anxious  to  avail  yourselves  of 
all  your  leisure  time ;  for  I  well  know  that  with  most  of  you  it  is  limited.  Still, 
much  may  be  done  with  a  determined  will.  We  have  now  a  tolerably  good  museum 
of  .drugs  and  chemicals,  and  a  good  Ubrary,  considering  the  short  time  the  Sodety 
has  had  the  power  of  forming  one  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  happy,  so  fu 
as  in  them  lies,  to  add  any  work  not  yet  in  the  collection  that  may  be  brought 
under  their  notice.  I  have  also  to  remind  you  that  our  excellent  friend,  Dr. 
Macadam,  intends  resuming  his  *  Winter  Course  of  Fifty  Lectures  on  Chemistry 
on  Monday,  10th  inst.,  at  a  quarter-past  nine  o'clock,  to  be  continued  on  Monday! 
and  Thursdays  during  the  six  winter  months.'  I  have  great  pleasure  in  makbg 
this  announcement,  as  I  have  always  consid»«d  those  lectures  to  be  of  the  greatest 
ralue,  not  only  to  apprentices,  but  to  those  assistants  who  may  not  have  had  at  an 
earlier  period  the  advantage  of  such  instruction.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  one  and  all 
of  you  will  be  too  much  alive  to  his  own  interest  to  neglect  embracing  such  an 
opportunity.  The  various  branches  of  study  I  hare  just  endeavoured  to  bring 
under  your  favourable  oonsideraUon,  are,  I  assure  you,  very  necessary ;  and  let  me 
again  urge  upon  all  of  you  the  necessity  and  paramount  importance  of  being 
cautious  and  careful  in  dispensing.  Unfortunately  too  many  fatal  instances  have 
ooeurred  of  late  to  convince  every  one  of  this,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  Legislature 
will  ere  long  see  the  propriety  of  conferring  such  powers  on  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  as  were  at  first  requested  by  its  founders;  and  this  more  perfect  measure^ 
ooqjoiiied  with  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification, 
cannot  fail  in  process  of  time  to  prove  of  great  value  to  the  public  at  large,  as  it  will 
thereby  secure  for  them  the  services  of  Pharmaceutists,  on  whose  accuracy  and 
knowledge  of  their  business  every  confidence  may  be  placed. 

'' I  would  only,  in  conclusion,  remark,  that  you  hare  with  great  truth  been 
frequently  reminded  from  this  Chair  that  your  opportunities  for  acquiring  a 
■dentific  knowledge  of  your  profession  are  very  much  greater  than  those  in  former 
days ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  fruit  of  those  advantages  may  not  only  be  the 
acquisition  of  a  larger  amount  of  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  a  higher 
appreciation  of  your  position  and  responsibilities  as  Pharmaceutists,  but  that  they 
may  also  produce  a  spirit  of  liberality  towards  each  other,  such  as  ought  always  to 
actuate  the  minds  of  men  following  a  liberal,  scientific,  and  laborious  calling." 

Or.  Stevenson  Macadam  gave  a  lecture  on  Plants  as  Manufiicturing  Agents, 
which  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  frequently  applauded. 

Several  Interesting  specimens  were  on  the  table,  but  especial  reference  was  made 
to  a  very  handsome  donation  by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  consisting  of  a  tastefidly  ma^ 
glass  case,  containing  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Cafleine,  and  two  specimens  of 
Aloine.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  Messrs.  T.  and  H. 
Smith  for  this  contribution  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 
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Intiiiiatiou  was  tlien  giren  of  the  arcaQgemients  made  to  fadUtato  the  operafciQiiB 
of  the  library  daring  the  winter,  and  a  desire  expressed  that  aMre  eonateAt  we  bo 
made  of  the  yarioua  yolumes  now  in  possession  of  the  Society. 

A  TOte  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  by  Mr.  Baildon,  terminated  the  meeting. 


PROVINCIAL  TRAJfSACnONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Bojfol  IfuHkOion,  Tkunday,  ^Zrd  October,  1856. 

TBB  PRESIB'CNT,  MB.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THB  CHAIR. 

Mbssrs.  Joseph  Gill,  Geo.  Scholefield,  Thos.  Sherlock,  Thos.  Lowe,  Gea  Fairbftniy 
W.  J.  Foulkes,  T.  W.  Simoock,  Jas.  Carter,  Geo.  Batey,  Win.  TasseU,  and  Joba 
Green  were  dected  Members  of  the  Society^ 

The  Seg&btart  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Mosenm  fvom  Meaass. 
H.  S.  Evans,  N.  Samnelson,  W.  H.  Hawkins,  L.  Hardman,  B.  Ciay,  and  N.  Meroer. 

Mr.  Mbbcbr  exhibited  a  number  of  surgical  and  chemical  articles,  mannfactoied 
fiN>m  ^'Vulcamte,"  a  new  non-elastic  caoutchouc  compound. 

I>r.  Sdwards  delivered  a  lecture  on  ''  Voltaic  Electricity,"  well  lUuatnted  wilh 
experiments. 

Thtradap^  6(&  Nooemher,  1856. 

TBDB  PBEaXDBKT,  KB.  AB&AHAK,  IN  TAB  CHATB. 

Messrs.  W.  Harris,  J.  C.  Beeves,  G.  D.  Banks,  B.  M.  Sheldon,  Joseph  Walker, 
and  Wm.  Fearoall  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Seorxtart  annonnoed  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  from  Messn. 
Bailey  and  Wills,  Wolverhampton  ;  Carson  and  Kilgoirr,  £.  Howell,  and  Um 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

J.  A.  Fo&RBST,  Esq.,  d^ivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  "^  Glass  StaiDing^" 
witih  especial  reference  to  the  chemistry  of  the  process.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  a  large  and  well-selected  series  of  specimens,  showing  the  different  styles  of 
giasB-staining  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,  and  explanatory  of  the 
]proces6es  at  present  employed. 

Hie  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Forrest  for  his  instroctive 
leotm^,  and  also  to  the  donors  to  the  Library  and  Museum. 


MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTtCAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  Meeting  for  the  session  was  held  In  the  Royal  Institution,  Mosley  Street, 
on  Thursday,  November  6, 

MR.  LTMCH,  FRBSIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR, 

who^  commenced  the  business  of  the  evening  by  congratulating  the  Memben  on 
having,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Ins  itution,  obtained  auch 
a  comfortable  and  convenient  room  for  their  meetings,  which  he  trusted  would  ba 
more  numerously  attended  than  in  the  previous  session.  It  was  muph  to  be  rc^gretted, 
that  both  the  principals  and  assistants  showed  such  an  apathetic  spirit,  and  that  the 
latter,  especially,  should  be  so  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded; 
but  he  hoped  that,  with  the  assistance  and  active  co-operation  of  the  Members,  the 
objects  of  the  Society  would  be  more  fully  carried  ou^  and  that  each  year  would 
bring  an  accession  of  new  Members. 

It  was  intended  to  present  the  prizes  to  the  successful  candidates  in  Chemistry  and 
Botany,  but  the  Lecturers  bemg  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending  by  previona 
engagements,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  postpone  the  presentation  until  the  next 
meeting,  when  they  might,  probably,  be  able  to  attend. 

Mr.  Stai^dring,  after  adverting  to  the  benefit  which  the  society  might  expect  to 
derive  from  its  connexion  with  the  Royal  Institution,  moved,  "  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Members  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institution  for. 
their  kindness  and  liberality  in  allowing  them  the  use  of  a  room  in  which  to  hold 
Ibeir  meetings." 

Which,  being  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Brown,  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  Council. 

The  Meeting  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Woollbt  for  some  curious  and  interesting 
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ffeenMHifl  «f  aataHd  aad  artifldil  prodvcte,  amoagst  wldcb,  a  ranariBaV^  vuie 
0peeifliMi  of  naftife  euuiabar,  fnwi  Catifoniiay  and  «iie  of  native  oxide  of  lead,  mua 
Gentral  Aooerica,  were  esjieoialiy  nofeioed,  and  a  bottle  oontaining  a  large  qiutttit3r 
of  the  crystaUiue  lubstanoe  which  is  deposited  in  the  aanniaoture  of  oU  of  ▼itrio^ 
when  a  aufflcient  quantity  of  water  is  not  intiodaoed  into  the  chambers,  and  ia 
sometimes  called  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  Its  composition  is  Tariouslj  stated*  but 
It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  SOt  with  NOj,  and  perhaps  HO. 

A  fi^^ecimen  of  Cistus  Creticus,  from  which  Labdanum,  or  Ladanum,  is  procure^v 
together  with  some  interesting^  pharmaceutical  preparations  from  Messrs.  Hearon, 
K*Oelk>cb,  and  Siiuire,  were  shown  by  Mr.  L3rnch,  amongst  which  true  English  oil 
of  wormwood,  fixed  oil  obtained  from  oubebs,  and  fixed  oil  fjrom  nux  romicay 
attracted  much  attention  as  artieles  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  ext  papar.  and  ext. 
Mnm,  oonaisttDg  only  of  that  portion  of  lAie  ordinary  extract  that  is  soluble  in 
aloobol,  were  noCieed  as  examples  of  a  process  which,  if  generally  adopted  in  the 
preparation  of  yegetable  extracts,  would  probably  produce  greater  naifoxmll^  i» 
their  strength,  by  freeing  them  from  inert  matter. 

ORIOINAIi  AND  SKTftAOTSD  ART1OJLB0. 


ONE  THING  FORGOTTEN. 

The  7tft€9  is  a  great  paper.  It  glorifies  all  it  touches.  One  alluncm  in  its 
odumns  is  sufficient  to  invest  any  subject,  howerer  previoual/  obscure,  with 
sttdden  interest. 

The  British  nation  has  been  annually  poisoned.  Dmggists  have  mistaken 
reci^s,  customers  had  wrong  physic,  mid  apprentices  firom  time  to  time 
administered  Black  Drops ;  but  the  fatal  oocurrenoe  has  created  only  a  local 
and  temporary  sensation.  There  is  a  coroner's  inquest  and  a  reported  trial,  ao 
(he  matter  ends.  Meanwhile  a  Society,  called  the  Phormaceotioal,  has  ooa- 
Btantly  ur,^  two  facts,  and  urged  them,  Cassandra-like,  unheeded :  tiie  one  is, 
Ihe  total  imposnbility  of  expecting  a  hiffb  standard  of  either  Theory  or 
Practice  in  an  establishment  which  is  not  half  so  much  a  Pharmacy  as  a  Marine 
Store,  since  no  official  status  can  ever  give  that  mind  a  status  which  is  content  to 
devote  its  equal  enernes  to  Grocery  and  Physic,  and  with  sublime  equanimitgr 
furnishes  funerals  and  sells  honey;  die  other  is,  that  the  firuitful  souroe  of 
accidental  poisoning  is  the  incompetence  of  the  Dispenser,  that  that  incompetence 
from  ignorance,  and  that  the  mist  of  such  ignorance  can  only  be 


_  lUed  by  the  breath  of  an  Examination.  The  Times  has  lately  pronounced 
the' same  oration,  and  surely  no  reasonable  man  can  have  anjrthing  to  bring 
forward  to  the  contrary.  Neverdieless,  dear  as  the  prospect  seems,  oneHfaing 
1ms  been  forgotten ;  one  grave  consideration  has  to  be  gr4>pled  with  before  we 
can  advance  a  step. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Society  flrom  its  commencement,  and  the  assertion  is 
now  re-echoed  by  the  general  Press,  that  the  great  national  safeguard  is  Educatiotu 

The  world  is  tremblingly  alive  to  the  advantage  of  entrusting  its<^  to  the 
flire  of  competent  and  experienced  men.  The  Physician  is  equalfy  aware  that 
lie  must  seek  for  accurato  dispensing  at  the  hands  of  those  who  owe  their 
liosition  not  to  their  advertisements,  but  their  studies ;  while  the  self-interest  of 
the  Chemist  tells  him  that  only  bj  acquaintance  with  the  abstract  ean  ke 
venture  successfully  on  the  practical.  Why  then  with  a  duty  so  undeniable,  ih^ 
iBtal  innortance  of  which  none  can  gainsay,  does  not  every  English  Druggist 
qpialify  niaasdf  for  his  position  ?  why  is  a  principle  of  honour  not  snffidently 
strong  to  induce  him  so  to  do  ?  and  why  will  no  other  motive  short  of  a 
oompolsory  Eixamination,  nerve  him  to  the  attempt  f 

Because,  under  the  present  constitution  and  framework  of  a  Chemist  and 
Drugget's  business,  it  is  an  impossibility.  The  Assistant  has  not  got  ^  necessary 
time ;  and  in  all  these  degant  panegyrics  on  Education,  this  is  the  one  thing 
forgotten. 
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Look  at  London,  with  its  multitade  of  streets  and  honses;  its  iraving-, 
restless,  innumerable  crowd,  surging  up  and  down.  In  the  midst  of  the  busy 
scene,  the  coloured  lights  of  oft-recurring  Pharmacies  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
passer-b^,  like  signals  in  distress ;  now  bathing  him  in  the  roseate  hue  of  sunset^ 
now  tinting  him  with  a  pale- green  sickly  glare.  Within  those  establishmenta 
are  transacted  the  affairs  of  Efe  and  death :  a  right  direction  on  a  label,  an 
accurate  hand,  a  genuine  drug,  ^ve  life;  a  wrong  direction,  an  inaccurate 
handy  a  vitiated^  drug,  may  possiUy  cause  death.  Take  a  view  inside.  There 
two  or  three  assistants  (not  generally  the  master)  are  busily  engaged.  Shall  it 
be  supposed  that  the  importance  of  their  avocations  is  known  to  all  the  world,, 
but  not  to  them?  that  their  aspirations  never  rise  beyond  the  counter?  that  to 
them  only  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  or  are  not  acquainted 
with  chemical  manipulations?  that  they  have  no  interest  higher  than  thdr 
salaries,  and  that  by  some  strange  influence,  neither  a  feeling  of  personal  risk^ 
nor  yet  that  of  personal  honour,  stimulate  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  wlncb 
to  them  is  indispensable  ?    No  I  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  appreciating  the 

food  set  before  them,  but  are  outlawed  from  its  possession.  An  insuperable 
arrier  frowns  between  it  and  them — they  have  no  tune. 
In  this  view  the  auestion  of  money  has  been  intentionally  omitted,  for,  had  it 
been  hinted  that  the  scanty  allowance  which  faUs  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  an 
Assistant  has  something  to  do  with  limiting  his  views,  and  that  neither  his- 
present  nor  his  future  prospects  are  of  that  inspiring  order  which  his  Barents: 
fondly  imagined,  a  host  of  angry  remonstrances  would  have  ushered  in  tne  new 
year,  and  i^emo,  Veritas,  Fiat  Justitia,  an  Injured  Saxon,  and  various  other 
curious  gentlemen,  would  have  risen  up  indignant. 

Look  once  more  at  London — every  man  is  occupied— all  seem  hastening  afier 
their  own  pursuits.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  competition 
is  keener,  or  anxiety  to  succeed  is  more  intense.  How  the  number  of  Chemists'' 
shops  are  supported  is  an  enigma — a  problem  which,  when  personal,  is  com« 
plicated  with  a  fearful  import.  One  thing  is  certain,  success  waits  on  the  wheela 
of  knowledge.  Every  particle  a  man  knows  more  than  his  neighbour,  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  fortune.  Pharmacy  is  a  business  in  which  the  mmutest  detail 
of  pure  Chemistry  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Science  here  is  the  true  utilitariai^ 
The  art  of  analysis,  the  skill  of  manufacture,  the  right  use  of  steam,  the  choice  of 
drugs,  the  medical  value  of  herbs,  the  action  and  reaction  of  organic  and  inorganie 
substances,  are  not  only  alluring  objects  of  research,  but  prove  a  direct  economy 
of  labour,  as  well  as  a  satisfactory  source  of  profit. 

Does  not  the  Assistant  know  this  ?  Does  he  not,  when  he  gazes  painfully  at 
his  Thirty  annual  pounds,  ponder  these  things?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  his 
calling  has  on  him  such  a  narrowing  influence  that  it  annihilates  even  his  self* 
interest  ?  and  is  a  mission  necessary  to  preach  to  him  Uie  glad  tidings  that  there 
is  in  knowledge  a  power  which  will  give  him  a  position,  pay  his  debts,  and 
•  create  a  name  r  He  knows  it  as  wdl  as  William  Allen  did,  but  he  has  not  got 
the  time. 

^  Yes!  and  so  deeply  is  this  felt — so  strong  is  the  natural  impulse  to  vanquisb 

circumstances,  that  even  under  this  external  pressure,  some  have  presented 

-  themselves  for  examination  and  passed  more  than  respectably,   iust  as  the 

student  will  recollect  Ni^oleon  made  a  high  road  throu^  the  Alps,  thoogi^ 

such  an  undertaking  was  not  usual. 

Others,  under  happier  influence  than  a  London  situation,  have  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  generosity  of  the  Council,  and  vindicated  the  character  of  aa 
Assistant,  but  there  yet  remains  a  great  class  of  Chemists,  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  deserving,  and  unquestionably  the  best  skilled  in  practical  business 
Pharmacy,  the  length  of  whose  duties  shuts  Uiem  out  for  ever  from  official 
reputation. 

They  are  soldiers  who  fight  hard  and  are  never  decorated !  But  before  they 
are  abandoned  to  an  ignoble  fate,  let  one  short  word  of  apology  be  heard  in 
their  defence. 
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There  is  nothing  iiDpleasant  in  an  evening  meeting— subjects  are  discussed, 
people  are  brongbt  together — there  is  tea  and  co£^  and  as  much  gas  as 
would  light  the  Hall  of  Commerce.  Some  attraction  is  afforded  by  social 
intercourse ;  there  is  a  pleasure  in  mutual  interchange  of  sentiment,  m  good 
debate,  in  new  discoveries ;  and  when  the  hours  of  business  are  reasonably 
curtailed,  the  small  lecture-room  in  filoomsbury  Square  will  not  be  able  to 
represent  the  English  estimation  of  self-improvement. 

^  Well  I  suppose  a  solitary  Assistant  has  crept  out  of  his  conservatory,  and 
listens  for  the  first  time  to  a  discourse  on  the  great  importance  and  elevating 
influence  of  Education.  He  is  told  to  study,  and  he  says  to  himself,  when  ?  to 
acquaint  himself  **  with  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany, 
induding  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  laboratory  and  the  dispensing 
counter,  the  modes  of  ascertaining  the  strength  and  purity  of  drugs,  the 
tests  and  antidotes  for  poisons,  the  doses  of  ordinary  medicines,  and  an 
acauaintance  with  prescriptions,"  and  he  says  to  himself  how  f  Hope  kindles 
as  he  hears  the  last  paragraph,  and  dies  away  when  he  recalls  the  first.  He  is 
told  also,  that  after  naving  accomplished  that  which  is  utterly  and  hopelessly 
beyond  his  reach,  he  is  to  go  home  and  have  a  "  status."  Dekehtfui  prospect  I 
Poor  friendless  mortal  1  ne  leaves  the  HaU  of  Science^  and  regaming  his 
original  hot-house,  finds  there  j£30,  and  work  firom  seven  to  twelve  o*dock. 
Such  an  Assistant  (and  they  are  not  like  our  modem  companies,  **  Limited") 
is  neither  to  be  blamed  for  ignorance  nor  accused  of  apathy.  A  man  may  be 
pardoned  a  little  indifference,  whose  despair  b  only  equalled  by  his  disgust. 

We  should  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  **  blear-eyed  boy  "  who  is  working  up  a 
suspidous  pill,  to  the  dismay  of  a  popular  journal ;  if  his  hours  were  shorter, 
his  eyes  would  probably  be  oetter ;  more  than  some  trifling  indulgence  should  be 
shown  towards  those  whose  protracted  occupations  indispose  tnem  to  serious 
study,  and  drive  them  instinctively  to  lighter  recreations.  So  long  as  an  im- 
perious and  exacting  public  demands  the  Druggist's  services  from  mom  to 
midnight,  so  long  will  it  have  to  weep  over  adulterated  drugs,  and  may 
expect  to  be  poisoned,  for  the  last  lingering  chance  of  education  is  snatched 
firom  the  Assistant's  grasp.  Give  him  rair  play — set  him  at  liberty  before  his 
wasted  energies  are  exhausted,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  his  defidencies. 

SlfSouihampton  Street^  Cavent  Garden.  Jobepb,  Ikcb. 


ON  THE  POSITION  OF  SODIUM  IN  THE  THERMO-ELECTRIC 

SCALE. 

BT  G.  GORB,  ESQ. 

Ji  we  take  a  piece  of  glass  tube  six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  bend  it  at  nght  angles  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  leaving  the  ends 
open,  then  place  a  small  rod  of  metallic  sodium,  about  two  inches  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  in  one  arm  dose  to  the  bend,  and  cover  it  with  mineral 
naphtha,  force  one  end  of  each  of  two  sharp-pointed  stout  copper  wires  a  short 
distance  into  the  ends  of  the  bar  beneath  the  liquid,  connecting  their  outer  and 
ftee  ends  with  a  galvanometer  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  twenty  inches  from  the 
tube,  and  ca^uUy  apply  heat  by  means  of  a  very  small  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp 
to  the  part  of  the  tube  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bar  of  sodium,  a  current  oi 
electricity  will  be  generated  passing  from  the  heated  junction  of  copper  and 
sodium  tarough  the  bar  of  the  latter  metal  and  onwards  through  the  other 
copper  wire  and  galvanometric  circuit,  proving  by  its  direction  that  metalHe 
flomum  is  thermo-dectro-positive  to  copper,  and  determining  sodium  as  bdonging 
to  the  class  of  thermo-dectro-positive  metals. 

I  have  in  the  above  manner  examined  the  thermo-dectric  relations  of  sodium 
to  the  following  metab  and  metallic  alloys :  Grerman-silver,  platinum,  palladium, 
aluininium,  tin,  lead,  brass,  copper,  and  silver;  and  have  found  it  thermo- 
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deetro'poaitiTe to nlTer, copper^ bww^ lead, tin, tmt nlnwrniMi ;  feeblyikomo- 
eleotro-negatiyB  to  p#lM«"™)  platinam,  and  more  tlrongly  so  to  GeriiiMi-«lTer. 

In  a  former  number  of  thin  Journal  (Hay,  1856^,  *<On  tbe  podtien  ^ 
Alominiom  in  the  Thenno^eotric  Scale,*'  I  determiBed  the  position  of  aiumioittm 
in  the  seale  as  being  next  bek>w  (or  a  little  less  thermo'positire  than)  tin;  tat 
ha^mg  since  obtained  a  mnoh  larger  piece  of  that  metal,  1  hare  been  enaiUedto 
determine  it  more  correctly,  and  have  found  it  to  be  next  abore  (i  e.  a  littlt 
more  thermo-positive  than)  tin  in  the  series,  a  result  iviiioh  I  peroeive  has  slso 
been  obtained  b;^  Professor  W.  Thomson,  and  recorded  in  the  Report  of  the 
British  Assoeiataon  for  1855. 

If  we  now  take  the  thermo-electric  series  of  metals,  ^.,  as  arranged  bf 
Gumnnng,  and  include  sodium  and  aluminium,  the  foUowtng  will  be  their  order : 

Tk^mo'dectric  Scale  o/Metab,  ^.,  including  Sodium  and  Aluminium. 


Galena 
Bismuth 

C  Mercury 

^Nickel 
Platinum 
Palladium 


Sodium 
C  Cobalt 
'[Manganese 

Aluminium 

Tin 

Lead 


Brass 

Rhodium 

Gold 

Copper 

SUver 

Ziac 


Cadmium 
(  Charcoal 
I  Grsfthite 

Iron 

Arsenic 

Antimony 


The  position  of  sodium  and  aluminium  to  cobalt  and  manganese  I  have  been 
unable  to  examine,  not  possesang  suitable  pieces  of  those  metals. 
jBtrmtt^/wun* 


THGE  NEW  STYPTIC,  PENGHAWAR  DJAMBL 

BT  MS.  T.  C.  ABCHSB. 

Ih  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  there  was  an  exceediwly 
interesting  article  by  my  talented  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  upon  oiis 
iCurious  production.  Mr.  Hanbury  argued  quite  correctiT  that  tbe  Penghanv 
is  the  produoe  of  a  species  of  Cibotium,  imd  the  corroboratiTe  evidence  o£  so 
excellent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Jno.  Smith,  whose  enumeration  of  fecns  is  aoir 
one  of  the  best  works  of  reference,  is  very  valuable. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Hanbury  has  arrived.  This  substance  has  been  known  to  me  for  at  least 
twelve  years.  A  small  importation  of  it  reached  Liverpool  under  the  name  ol 
Ptdu,  which  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Owhyhee,  and  a  small  sample 
of  that  importation  was  sent  to  me  under  tne  name  of  "rulu,  or  Vesetable  Silk," 
a  kind  of  thistle-down,  with  the  information  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used, 
mixed  with  silk,  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  I  never  heard  how  it  succeeded, 
or  whetiier  it  was  really  employed  for  that  pnrpose.  The  specimen  sent  to  me 
was  placed  in  the  Collection  of  Liverpool  Imports^which  I  formed  lor  the  Gseat 
Exhibition  of  U6l. 

1  thought  at  that  time  it  reallv  was  the  pappus  from  some  composite  seed; 
but  in  1852  my  attention  was  cslled  to  some  beautifid  stems  of  tree  jtnu,  wkieh 
werehmdedat  this  port,  some  of  which  had  portions  of  tiie  stipes  attached;  asod 
these  were  covered  by  the  very  beautiful  Pulu,  which  I  instsntiy  reeogfload. 
These  tree-ferns  were  from  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  I  do  not  remember 
which. 

Smce  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  I  have  been  enmoed  m  fiormxqg 
a  new  branch  to  the  extensive  mnseom  of  ^e  Liverpool  Royal  Inatitntioii,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating^  the  products  of  the  aiUBMd,  vegetaUe,  and  msMral 
kingdoms,  and  their  apolications,  under  tiie  name  of  '^  The  Mntmim  of  Applied 
Science,*'  and  amongst  uie  numerous  contributors  who  have  Menmsly  sma  most 
liberaUv  assisted  me  in  this  important  undertakinff,  oaa  or  the  iwemoit  was 
Lidy  Dorothy NeviU,  of  DangsteiB,  near  Petersfieli£  flampshiie,  whose  axdmi 
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posolt,  aod  Ub«nl  patraiuige  of  botanical  sdeaoe,  we  the  admmtion  of  allirfao 
naye  ^e  lionour  of  Mr  ladjAip^g  aoqvainianoe. 

AjBongst  the  nuBMroufi  eontribatioiis  of  Ladj  D.  NerOl  to  our  Lmrpool 
Museiim,  was  a  fine  Bpedmen  of  the  Pulu,  which  I  belieye  to  be  ideotieal  with 
Penghawar  (I  send  a  specimen  herewith).  Lady  Nevill  informs  me  that  this 
beatitifnl  material  was  removed  from  the  stipesof  a  fine  iem,  boncht  of  the  Hox^ 
ticultoral  Society,  under  the  name  of  Obotium  Sciiedianum,  wbi^  I  jarmmni^ 
is  the  same  as  the  C.  Schiedei  of  Schlect  and  Chamisso.  I  do  not  think  it  » 
probable  that  other  species  may  produce  these  eutioiis  iMaillifi^rm  hairs ;  bvt 
they  so-little  resemble  the  hurs  of  CL  Bammelz^  on  the  few  speoimeiis  which  i 
haye  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  that  I  eannot  refer  the  Penghawar  to  it, 
and,  coDseopiently,  not  to  C  Cuminffi^  if;  as  Mr.  John  Smith  says,  they  are  the 
samespecieB. 

I  am  tmxt  Mr.  Danid  Hanbnxy  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  so  slighUj 
differed  from^  him,  for  he  must,  imd,  I  am  certain,  does,  i^predate  the  yalue  of 
these  discusnooa  in  the  P^rmacattical  Journal^  which  have  been  of  suoh  real 
seryice  to  sdenee,  and  contribute  to  sustain  the  character  which  the  Jounal  has 
so  justly  earned,  as  the  organ  of  the  really  intcdlectual  portion  of  the  lai^  body 
of  rractitionera  in  Pharmacy. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PBESENCE  OF  SDLPHUB  IN  COAL  GAS. 

TO  THB  XDXrOB  OF  THB  PHAmAflBtrnCAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib, — I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  answer  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson's  letter  in  your 
last  number  without  going  <<  beyond  the  record,**  since  there  has  appeared  so  much 
correspondence  on  the  subject  since  that  was  written,  that  the  matter  has  asawned  a 
different  aspect.  I  do  not  think  it  may  prove  altogether  unprofitable,  however,  to 
dwell  a  little  on  the  subject,  sinoe  the  quality  of  ^  the  Gas  we  Bum"  is  a  public 
question,  in  which  almost  aU  your  readers  are  personally  interested.  It  may  also 
incidentally  subserve  some  other  useful  ends,  as,  for  example,  to  illustrate  the  fate  of 
the  scientific  man  who,  to  point  out  an  abuse,  goes  a  little  out  of  his  way,  and 
consequently,  like  the  traveller  *'  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fidls  among  " — mono- 
peliatsl 

it  will  he  remembend  that  I  puhiished  in  the  September  number  of  this  Joomal 
(page  166)  a  partial  analysis  of  an  efloresoence  that  formed  on  a  eopper  boHer,  set 
over  a  gas-flame^  wherdn  its  oompoeitioD  'was  shown  to  be  that  of  pentahydrated 
sulphate  of  copper.  At  the  time,  it  was  deemed  scarcely  wor&  whi^e  to  determiae 
eipezimeatally  the  exact  amount  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  it  was  fotmd  to 
fontain,  and  which  obviously  made  up  the  100  parts,  less  various  triffieg  impurities, 
to  the  amoant  of  perhaps  one  per  cent.  Had  I  at  all  anticipated  that  this  modest 
analysis  would  have  beoi  elevated  into  a  sort  of  moral  Tioy,  by  contending  factions, 
I  should  have  made  every  atom  of  even  extraneous  natters  in  the  substanee  pass  the 
oardeal  of  the  balance.  This  omission  once  made  was  not  easily  remedied,  since  the 
deposit  which  had  been  k>ng  accumulating  was  swept  awrv;  and  I  eaniot  yet  coHed 
aa  adequate  quantity  for  a  aatisfactory  analysis,  in  a  sumdently  pure  and  unmixed 
state.  When  that  comes  to  pass,  I  should  be  most  happy  (under  suitable  conditioBS) 
to  luxBish  Mr.  ThoD^Mon  or  the  Gas  Company  with  a  sample  for  the  analyns  of  any 
competent  and  disinterested  Chemist  as  umi^ie. 

Immediately  after  my  notice  appeared  in  your  pages,  it  was  reprinted,  and  made 
the  sukoect  of  a  leading  article  in  one  of  the  Bristol  papers.  The  Gas  Directors 
inoontineBtly  employed  Bfr.  Thompson  to  reply  in  long  epistles,  which  (duly  paid 
fixr  as  advertisements  in  the  local  papers)  endeavoured  to  wash  them  white;  bat. 
alas  I  the  harder  he  scrubbed,  the  dingier  seemed  his  clients  to  become  !  Heinshni- 
ated  that  the  analysis  was  not  a  genuine  one,  since  it  was  ^  inerediUe*'  that  the 
sabstaaoe  liioald  not  oontain  ammomku  Now  I  had  not  originally  sought  for  ammonia 
at  aD,  well  knowing  that  no  more  than  mere  traces  oould  possibly  be  present ;  bttt 
on  reading  has  remsrks,  I  examined  the  product  anew,  and  finding  some  ammoniai 
■craped  np  sufldent  to  determme  its  amount  with  precisioD. 

28.07  gndns  of  the  efflorasoenoe  were  introduced  mto  a  oapadous  retort,  and 
hoifed  lor  an  hour  with  a  large  oxcoio  of  caustic  potass^  the  neck  of  the  retort  being 
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aet  sloping  upward,  that  no  drops  of  the  alkaline  liquid  might  be  carried  over.  The 
steam  and  ammonia  were  condensed  in*  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  in  a  *'UreV*  five- 
bulb-apparatus  kept  cooL  The  liquid  was  evaporated  to  diyness  with  bldiloride  of 
platinum,  and  the  resulting  ammonio-bichloride  washed  with  ether-aloohoL  It 
weighed  1.655  grains,  equivident  to  .449  per  cent  of  ammonia  (NH«). 

This  fiidt  candidly  stated,  Mr.  Thompson  cries,  with  a  viyacity  almost  feminine, 
''There,  you  did  find  ammonia ;  therefore  your  numbers  for  the  oxide  of  copper  and 
snlphuiic  acid  must  be  altogether  wrong  !"— nay  more,  he  plainly  asserted  that  the 
analysis  had  never  been  performed  at  al) — that  it  was  a  sham — a  mockery  and  a 
delusion  which  he  entreated  me  to  disavow.  '*Dr.  GriflSn  finds  something  'green' 
on  his  boiler,  and  presuming  it  to  be  sulphate  of  copper,  quietly  copies  a  modified 
formula  of  that  substance."  I  then  pointed  out  that  the  only  cupreous  compound  of 
ammonia  that  could  be  present  was  the  ammonio-sulphate  (NH»,  CuO+NHi  O, 
SOg),  since  the  loose  pendant  floccuU  of  the  efflorescence,  projecting  witliin  half  an 
inch  of  the  fiame,  are  never  far  below  a  red  heat,  and  indeed  I  have  often  seen  them 
intermittingly  red  hot.  Such  a  temperature  would  drive  off  the  ammonia  from  any 
of  its  known  compounds  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  any  small  quantity  that  the 
deposit  was  found  to  contain  must  have  been  subsequently  absorbed  (tx>gether  with 
the  loater)  after  the  anhydrous  sulphate  had  fallen  from  the  boiler.  The  following 
table  wiu  put  in  a  clearer  light  the  per-centage  composition  of  these  various 
compounds.  The  corroboration  of  all  my  statements  respecting  them  will  be  found 
in  Gmelin's  Handbook  of  ChemUtnft  Cav.  Soc.,  voL  v.,  pp.  425  et  seq. : — 


Ammonio-sulphate 
of  Copper. 

H^drated 

Sulphate  of 

Copper. 

Oxide  of  Chopper  ... 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Ammonia 

32.65 
32.65 
34.70 

32.52 

32.52 

27.64 

7.32 

32.0 
32.0 

36!o 

32.085 
31.809 
.449 
(not  determined) 

Water 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

Thus  fell  to  the  ground  Mr.  Thompson's  brace  of  malignant  insinuations  against 
my  sdentiflc  honesty :  the  Jirtt,  that  I  could  not  fairly  have  performed  the  analysis, 
because  I  did  not  find  ammonia  ;  the  tecoudf  that  having  subsequently  found  less 
than  half  a  per  cent,  of  that  alkali,  the  numbers  I  gave  for  the  acid  and  oxide  of 
copper  must  have  been  totally  erroneous  I  He  now  cooUy  turns  round,  and,  with 
consummate  efirontery,  pretends  (Journal  of  Gas  Liyhting^  Nov.  11)  that  I  had 
professed  to  find  my  efflorescence  an  ammoftio-sulphate,  containing  27^  per  cent,  of 
ammonia ;  and  that  I  could  never  have  really  performed  the  analysis,  because  that 
compound  could  not  exist  under  the  circumstances  I !  I  knew  that  too  well  in  the 
flirst  instance  to  look  for  ammonia  in  the  efflorescence,  as  it  was  no  part  of  my  then 
olgect  to  estimate  traces  of  extraneous  matters  ;  but  when  Mr.  Thompson  continues 
that  the  ammonio-sulphate  is  decomposed  even  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  he  ia 
9M  much  at  sea  as  usual ;  for  at  a  heat  of  300°,  it  still  retains  17(  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  which  is  only  fully  expelled  at  500°. 

Mr.  Thompson  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  substance  cannot  either  be  the  simple 
sulphate  of  copper,  since  Berzelius  says  that  becomes  anhydrous  at  104°  F.,  when  it 
is  white^  whereas  my  efflorescence  was  green.  In  that  single  sentence  are  no  less  than 
two  misquotations  so  glaring  that  they  must  be  wilful.  My  paper  says  that  the 
efflorescence^is  "greenish-wldte''  (that  is,  white  with  a  shade  of  greenX  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  it ;  and  so  far  from  Berzelius  stating  that  the  sulphate  of  copper 
becomes  anhydrous  at  104°  F.,  he  distinctly  says  (TraiU,  iv.,  159)  that  it  then  loses 
only  two  out  of  its  five  atoms  of  water.  The  remainder  is  not  expelled  below  460° 
(Graham).  Now  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  exposed  to  moist  air  for  three  days, 
absorbs  again  the  whole  of  the  five  atoms  of  water  belonging  to  blue  vitriol 
(Crmelin,  v.,  430).  Hence  it  was  not  surprising  that  I  found  the  &posit,  which  had 
lain  on  the  slate  beneath  the  boiler,  not  three  days  only,  but  as  many  months,  to  be 
fhlly  hydrated.  In  the  words  of  my  original  paper,  "  under  the  influence  of  air  and 
moisture,  it  had  passed  into  the  state  of  hydrous  sulphate."    This  latter  still 
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remtined  iiearl7  white,  which  hLae  yitriol  itself  is  in  the  finely  diyided  state,  eyen  on 
mere  grinding  in  a  mortar. 

Let  ns  now  briefly  examine  Mr.  Thompson's  own  statements  in  joor  last  number* 
He  BBjn  that  the  ammonia  given  off  from  the  flame  will  always  neutralize  into  a 
harmless  salt  the  acid  simultaneously  OTolved.  But,  as  I  hare  remarked  elsewhere, 
"  this  will,  if  insisted  on,  place  him  between  the  horns  of  a  fresh  dilemma.  The  pro 
portion  of  sulphur  in  the  gas  and  of  acid  fames  produced  in  consequence  is  con- 
tinually yarying  with  the  nature  of  the  coid  employed ;  not  so,  however,  the  ammonia, 
which  is  in  fixed  quantity,  varying  only  according  to  the  method  of  purification 
adopted  in  each  particular  works.  Hence,  if  the  ammonia  present  would  just 
neutralize  the  smallest  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  would  be  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  when  the  quantity  increased,  and  we  should  tiien  have  the  unmitigated 
effects  of  theyV-ec  acid;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  ammonia  be  always 
sufficiently  great  to  neutralize  the  largest  amount  of  acid  producible,  it  must 
generally  be  in  great  excets,  and  ammonia  is  nearly  as  corrosive  to  metals  and  inju- 
rious to  delicate  colours  as  sulphuric  acid  fumes  themselves.  Mr.  Thompson  may 
choose  whichever  horn  he  deems  to  afford  the  least  olirjectionable  seat,  but  one  or 
the  other,  by  his  own  showing,  is  inevitable."  Now,  Dr.  Lethcby  has  closely  inves- 
tigated this  matter,  and  in  the  able  report  "  On  Gas  Supply  "  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  in  May,  1854,  he  gives  us  the  following 
quantitative  results  of  his  analyses,  which  we  may  safely  adopt  as  impartial  and 
trustworthy.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  in  grains  of  the  ammonia  con- 
tained at  the  time  in  100  cubic  feet  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  gas  named,  with  the 
quantity  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  that  the  combustion  of  the  same  quantity 
would  furnish.  I  have  added  an  additional  column,  to  show  how  much  ammonia 
ought  to  be  present  to  neutralize  that  acid,  as  Mr.  Thompson  pretends  is  the  case : — 


100  Cubic  Feet  of 

Anhydrous 

Sulphuric  Acid 

produced. 

Ammonia 

required  to 

neutraliie  it. 

Ammonia 
present. 

City  Cannel  Gas  

8.7 
11.8 
12.4 
13.1 
13.6 
13.9 

3.7 
5.0 
5.3 
5.6 
5.8 
5.9 

1.0 

a8 

.5 

.9 

1.8 

.8 

Chartered  (Curtain  Bead) . 
Great  Central   

City  Company  , 

Chartered  (Brick  Lane)  ... 
Commercial  Company 

Thus,  striking  out  the  second  sample  (where  there  must  have  been  something 

wrong  with  the  purification,  as  the  stop-cocks  and  brass  fittings  would  speedily 

testify),  we  find  in  no  one  instance  sufficient  ammonia  present  in  the  gas  to  neutralize 

oiwthird  of  the  add  thrown  off  from  the  flame,  and  more  generally  not  ane^hih  or 

ome-tenth  of  the  amount,  the  rest  of  the%cid  still  remaining  unmitigated  vitrioC    But 

that  is  not  alL    Ammonia  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat;  it  is,  therefore,  highly 

improbable  that  any  appreciable  portion  of  even  the  small  amount  in  the  gas  itseu 

should  pass  unaltered  through  an  intensely  hot  flame,  which  thus  practically  evolvea 

sulphuric  add  alone.   Dr.  Letheby,  in  the  report  dted  above,  gives  many  interesting 

examples  of  the  destruction  of  fiimiture,  books,  and  even  gutta  percha,  by  the 

emanations  fi!om  the  flame  of  coal  gas,  but  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has 

extended  predudes  me  from  referring  to  more  that  one  or  two  instances.  Dr.  Chris- 

tison,  the  eminent  toxicologist,  confirms  the  well-known  fact  that  plants,  and  even 

cut  flowers,  speedily  wither  and  die  in  a  room  in  which  gas  is  burnt;  and  the 

librarian  of  mo  Newcastle  Philosophical  Sodety  relates  that  a  volume  which  had 

been  missing  firom  the  library  for  thirty-six  years  was  quite  sound  in  the  binding  when 

recovered,  whilst  others,  bound  in  the  same  leather,  which  had  been  only  a  few  years 

on  the  shdves  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  gas,  had  had  their  backs  so  rotted  that  the 

leather  "  conld  be  easily  brushed  off  them  with  a  hard  brush."   I  need  hardly  revert 

to  the  positive  manner  in  which  the  eminent  chemists  Faraday,  Brande,  Aikin,  and 

Ftout  traced  the  similar  destruction  of  bindings  in  the  library  of  the  Athenaeum 

Club  to  the  same  cause,  as  that  is  now  a  matter  of  chemical  history.   Water  simply 

exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  of  tiie  Club  drawing-room,  lighted  with  gas,  absorbed 

■uffidentyrst  8ul|^uric  add  to  redden  litmus-paper;  and  Dr.  Letheby  has  examined 

the  water  that  condensed  in  the  reservoir  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  aioce  attached 
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to  the  gat^mnMn  there  at  the  raggesticm  Of  BrolMior  SVuadtff .  He  fimnd  this  t5 
contain  1^  oz.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  pint,  derived  firom  the  actloo  of  the  acid 
evolved  hy  the  flame  on  the  oopper  pipet^  and  hi  thia  U^oid,  as  in  a  rafiety  of 
niaiiarcafiEeoiis  liquids  aod  deposits  prodnced  by  the  oomhostioa  of  gas,  he,  like 
siTsdf,  has  nerer  foond  more  than  *'  omts  trac*^  of  ammoBia. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Thompson  states  that  our  Bristol  gas  is  ^  as  ftee  from  stdpkiir  as  the 
comoion  coal  gas  of  London,"  it  rnxf  be  well  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  <|iiali^  he 
himself  assigns  to  that  Aeoording  to  Dr.  Letiieby,  he  has  asserted  that  it  seldom 
fi>ntiwnf  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  its  balk  of  the  Tspour  of  bisulphide  of 
earhoD.  Theoombasiionof  1,000  cubic  feet  of  such  gas  woaldthtow  off  into  theair 
of  our  shop  or  room  more  than  haJ^a  pmmdofthe  moei  ctmeenttaied  aU  pfvHriol—Vk 
agreeable  assHraoee  traly!  Bat  the  fact  is,  he  has  grossly  overstated  the  case 
against  himself  and*  clients,  or  coal  gas  would,  ere  now,  ha^e  been  almost  discsrded 
fifom  in-do(Nr  oonsamptioo.  Dr.  Letheby  assigns  little  more  tiian  one-twentieth  part 
as  much  sulphur  to  ordinary  gas;  yet  erea  thas  is  suffieient  in  the  long  run  to  dis- 
colour every  sort  of  fabric,  rast  metsis,  rot  gatta-peroha,  and  reduce  leather  (as  on 
hooks)  to  <'a  scarody  coherent  powder,  with  a  powerftal  add  taBtel**  In  the  fkoe  of 
such  a  mass  of  ooncoireut  amd  irrefragable  testimony,  the  editor  of  Tht  Jwenudof 
Oas  LigkUng  (Sept.  16),  cooUy  asserts  **  that  solphorie  acid  can  never  be  produced  by 
the  oombostioA  of  coal  gas,  no  matter  what  quantity  of  sulphur  it  may  contain  or  in 
what  feroM"  that  Dr.  Letheby  obtsined  it  ^  by  the  cata/j^ic  (iic)  action  of  spongy 
platinomy  as  prassin  sold  mi^  be  produced  from  flvatton  chops  '*  (he  in  leidity  con- 
sumed the  gas  at  a  common  burner,  and  generally  condensed  the  products  in  ghss 
vessels),  and  that  ^  my  oopper  boiler  evidently  replaced  Dr.  Lethel^'s  baU  of  spongy 
platinum  asacatalyirticagettt.''  Tbese  editorial  nimarfcs  are^  however,  compara- 
tively temperate  is  tone,  and  deal,  only  in  enoiu  of  moderate  proportions. 

Mr.  Thompson  writes  that  the  sdlphur  can  be  removed  from  gas  ^easily  enough.'* 
He  doubtless  alludes  to  his  own  experiments,  from  which  he  has  stated,  that  by 
passing  the  gas  over  ignited  lime,  he  destroyed  all  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  '<  without 
injury  to  the  illuminating  power."  If  this  statement  be  seaUy  true^  we  may  in- 
dignantly ask  of  gas  companies  dividing  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.,  idth  a  large 
Buiplus  beyond  (like  oum  at  Bristol,  wherefore  tbey  caimot  bitng  tfauinwlves  to 
incur  a  trimng  extra  expense  to  fumisn  a  product  which  (however  intaior  in  some 
respects]  would  at  least  not  destroy  our  goods  and  fomiture.  Mr.  Thevpson*s  own 
statements  furnish,  however,  a  peurtial  respsnse  to  the  query,  for  het  says  Ae  gas 
becomes  quite  inodorous  by  his  treatment  diowipg  that  the  naphtha  Ti^Kmza  (the 
main  source  of  the  illuminative  power])  are  oompietely  decomposed  thereby.  As  to 
the  risk  of  accident  from  the  esoape  of  such  desulphuriced  gas,  a  very  sU^^t  subse- 
q)Dent  naphthallzing  would  impart  sufficient  smell  to  obviate  my  danger. 

Kor  yet,  even  Wftt  firom  the  wdphurous  contamination,  is  common  gas  wi^  adafited 
iEbr  in-door  use.  The  fieneh  are  aware  of  this,  and  I  have  observed  l^t  almost 
all  the  fkncy  shops  in  Paris  are  lighted  with  moderator  lan^s.  Its  evils  are,  th» 
intolerable  heat  and  large  amount  of  moisture  and  vitiating  oarboaiic  add  tt  pxtxluees 
in  proportion  to  the  light  All  these  drawbacks  seise  from  its  bad  qusii^.  'Tbe 
ralueless  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  the  almost  valuelesa  sobcnlNiretted 
hydrogen  it  contains,  throw  <^  neaxiy  as  much  heat)  carbonic  acid  and  water  from 
their  combustion  as  the  oleflant  gas  and  hydvscacbon  vapouia  which  alsne  fBfnisb 
the  light.  Eren  the  moisture  is  net  tiivud  either  in  amount  or  ohnouieaaHess. 
lorty  argands  will  evolve,  at  the  lowest  computation,  two  gaUooa  of  water  per 
hour  ;  hence,  in  a^Korember  evenhtg;  mainr  large  shops,  filled  with  deilsate  goodif 
will  have  the  steam  of  ei^fo  ten  ^aA^s  of  water  thrown  into  ihsir  atumepheve,  to 
condense  on  any  cool  sumee^  as  we  often  see  it  in  winter,  tiioidiQg  down  the  windows. 
The  deterioration  in  quality  mamlyttnses  from  poshing  the  dittHhrtien  of  l^eeal 
too  fhr ;  squeezing  out|  so  to  speak,  the  Ust  traces  of  its  gas;  the  piodiKtufWr  the 
ieventh  or  eighth  hour  being  almost  non-Ulumuui«ive.  The  oonsuBBer  sotet  douU^ 
mconsequenoe ;  first,  by  «*  the  faflamnmtion  of  his  (yeariy)  UOs^"  staice^te  obtafaithe 
seqoiied  light,he  must  burn  so  much  more  of  the  gas  than  wofM  otherwise  be 
necessary^  and  secondly,  fh»  the  destamctiveeibcts  to  healtk  and  pNpertyenttiiled 
by  the  exaggerated  amount  of  moisture  and  carbouio  add  produeed  inoeuuequeoce^ 
The  present  gas  supply  answers  wdl  enough  ibr  street  lan^  sKd  otlmr  imgh  pur* 
poses,  but  it  k  extnoiety  desiiaUe  that  »  Ughly^  illuaohiatife  sod  neiHmlphurisuA 
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ffaf  (dnddbe  fop^ied  for  the  neof  ilioiM,oflloe0»  and  priTate  hooses,  in  which  latter 
iti  me  vould  00011  become  almost  nniTmal.  Though  each  gas  would  appear  ood- 
BitomUy  dearer  than  the  present  at  first  sight,  00  much  less  would  saflloe,  that  the 
dlAnnae  would  not  in  reaUty  be  great,  and  would  be  amply  compensated  by  tbe 
non-diBalnietion  of  our  soods  and  chattels. 

Onanwd  laore^  and  ThKve  done  with  the  subject  Notwithstanding  the  charge 
madeipd&st  me,  I  must  repeat  that  I  ha^  nevw  entertained  "aav  personal  feelings 
or  LwilUij  >»  tonnotls  tbs  Bristol  Gas  Directorate  in  this  matter.  I  owe  them  neither 
gmdge  nor  gratttodei-  Iboni  their  gas  (but  soMy  in  my  laboratories)  vod  pay  their 
bills  like  other  people.  Tb  treat,  as  Mr.  Thompson  does  again  and  again,  my  saying 
that  thor  supply  (Gkm  tin*  d  many  other  companies)  was  not  so  good  as  it  should 
be^inthe  light  (»a»aeperiiaaon  the  principles  and  moral  characters  of  the  Directon 
indtriduaUy,  is  a  pnlence  to»  aibssffd  to  need  serious  refutation.  That  the  iUuminating 
power  of  ttae  0M  has  detetlwiSed  since  the  reduction  in  price,  is  a  matter  of  notorfe^ 
in  Bristol,  and  has  been  repeatedly  dwelt  on  in  the  newspi^pers;  and  I  merely  adduced 
a  ikct»  which  I  obserred  incidentally,  to  show  that  the  sulphur  contaaunation 
kept  pace  with  it.  If  Kr.  lliompson  has,  as  he  says,  *' examined  the  gas  of  the 
Compaq  at  Pistol  on  sevml  occasione  within  the  last  six  year%  both  before  and 
sinna  toe  reduction  ia  the  price,"  he  must  hare  exhibited  his  usual  amount  of 
inppnaity,  seeing  that  the  redaction  took  place  from  the  Midsmmney  of  1850,  more 
thMiilE  years  ago. 

I  am,  Sir,  yo«r  meet  obedient  Servant, 

TmsasaacK  W.  Qaimir,  Fh.D. 

JHM  Schooiqf  Cfkmittrf,  Ifoomber  21,  18S6. 


BSPOBT  OF  THE 
mSULTS  as  PSnTSICAL  AKD   chemical  I^VESnGATiaN, 

AroUCAnONS  0(F  physics  and  CHBIIISTBY  IN  THE  AKT& 

mr  B.  H.  TXtTL,  Vh.D.,  r.CA. 
(Cotdamedfiom  ptfge  29S.) 

Iptaallea  of  Iiws.  Mr.  Bessemer  haaobtained  a  series  of  pateste  fbr  loh 
prove— Its  in  the  prodoctioB  of  iron.  One  of  his  methods  is  to  subject  melted 
ctvdeinntDtbeaetioBof  coRentaof  air.  He  purposes* to e&ct this  bypassing 
air  tliioagfa  a  tube  into  the  metal,  contained  either  in  a  ladle  suspended  upon  axes, 
or  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reTerberatory  furnace,  or  in  day, retorts  similar  to  gas 
rdtertfceriaUggacnieBbfas^  The  iron  is  by  this  means  to  be  decarbonized  and 
TdBati  to  tbe  extiBt  xequiied,  and  then  cast  into  ingots  or  any  other  required  form. 

imKliii  iilTisd  eensists  in  exposingthe liquid  metal,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  to 
tbeaettaofan^concBtof  air.  Ihis  is  to  be  effisctedf  either  in  a  series  ot 
atgobk  ftumaeet,  arranged  at  diflferent  lerels,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  run  out  of 
one IzrtD  another  tiiio^  winch  alris  blown  against  the  ftlling  shower  of  metal,  or 
im  a  c!yUndHeal  or  spherical  fknaee,  mounted  on  horizontal  axes,  which  are  hoUow, 
am  serriBg  to  admit  the  Uast  pipe^  the  ether  for  the  introduction  of  fuel  and  the- 
escape  oFSie  psodoets  of  conbwtioa.  At  the  inside  of  the  fUmaee  there  are  shelTOk 
which,  When  the  fiuniaee  is  made  to  rotate  en  ito  axis,  serre  to  lift  up  the  liquid 
metal,  and  let  it  fidl  again  upon  the  fuel,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  sur&ce  to  the  action 
dfthehlait. 

It  is  also  statedt  that  by^ha  same  method  cast^steel  or  malleaWe  bar  iron  may  1» 
paodnced. 

A  third  method  k  ihr  tbe  direct  oonyersion  of  crude  iron  into  malleable  ieon, 
without  the  use  of  ftieL  This  is  to  be  effected!  by  forcing  currents  of  air  inta 
lif^doradeiMiifContalQed  in  a  suitable  chamber.       ^      ,        .  ,     . 

The  apparatus  eiaploT^  ia  sereral  experiments  that  haye  been  made,  is  le^ 

piss  t  ed  by  the  amwnned  dwswhig. 

■■■         ' 

•  Spedflcatioii^  No.  ff^B,  1855.  t  Spedflualidu,  Ns.  41^  IW^ 

J  S^edflcation,  No.  2831, 1888.  §  Spsrifloauai,  No,  808, 1858. 
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^  ii  the  UmI  fornaoe  for  melting  the  niebd ;  B  the  conTertiog  tomcI  with  It* 
tnyerei  tt,  supplied  with  air  throngh  the  aDonhw  tube  B.  D\»  the  iogot  moold, 
nmk  in  the  gronDd,  for  recemug  the  metal  after  the  decarboniiinK  opentioa  a  com- 
pleted ;  C  a  weighing  machine  for  aecertainiiig  (he  qoantitlea  of  raw  inaterial  and 
product. 

The  eaiCDtial  fetitore  of  thii  inTention  appear*  to  coniif  t  In  the  deearbonixatioa  of 
IroD,  I^  forcing  through  it  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  combinei  with  the  carbon, 
prodncug  inch  a  great  increue  of  temperature,  that  the  metal  remalni  liquid 
3iuing  the  operation,  and  that  even  the  decarlxmized  metal  ii  melted,  and  ma;  be 
na  into  ingoti  or  cait  in  monldi. 

Ur.  Martien'i  patent,*  which  haj  been  mnch  ipoken  of  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
BeieemcT'i  inTention,  I*  for  purifying  ca*t  iron,  not  for  producing  mallevble  iron ; 
and  u  not  intended  to  laperaede  puddling,  but  mereljr  to  enperiede  the  reAneiy 
operation.  Ula  method  ii  to  force  cnrrenti  of  air  or  itwn  thnnigh  the  liquid  metat 
at  it  flowi  along  a  gntter  from  the  blait  fornace  into  the  [ug  bed. 

■  Spnificitbia,  No.  3082,18m. 
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Mr.  Martien  has  also  obtained  a  patent*  for  the  application,  in  the  same  maimer,  of 
TarioQS  gases  and  oxygenous  substances  in  the  decarbonization  and  refining  of  irdn. 
He  purposes  to  remove  sulphur  by  means  of  chlorine  or  hydrogen  gas  blown  into  the 
liquid  metal  as  it  flows  from  the  blast  furnace,  or  directly  afterwards.  Silicon  is  to 
be  separated  by  means  of  finely  powdered  oxide  of  manganese  or  oxide  of  zinc  blown 
into  the  liquid  iron  to  the  amount  of  about  3  per  cent 

The  decarbonization  of  the  crude  metal  is  to  be  effected  by  blowing  into  it  5  per 
cent,  of  spathose  iron  ore  and  2  per  cent,  of  clay. 

MM.  Janoyer  and  Gauthier  f  have  found  that  the  strength  of  iron,  smelted  with 
the  hot  blast,  depends  very  much  upon  the  amount  of  carlK>nate  of  lime  used  in  the 
operation.  Raw  iron  smelted  with  a  charge  that  yielded  a  slag  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  lime  and  alumina  to  silica  was  B?,  Aio,  had  little  strength,  but  broke 
readUy,  and  analysis  showed  that  it  contained  3  per  6ent.  silicon.  The  large  amount 
of  silicon  in  raw  iron  smelted  with  the  hot  blast  has  been  ascribed  to  the  easier 
reduction  of  silica  at  the  high  temperature  thus  produora.  But  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  charge,  so  as  to  obtain  a  slag  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  bases  to  silica  was  Bs,  Aio,  and  using  a  blast  at  the  highest  attainable  tem- 
perature, the  iron  produced  had  much  greater  strength,  and  contained  only  1.8  per 
cent,  silicon.  When  the  proportion  of  the  bases  and  silica  in  the  slag  was  B^e*  Ai», 
the  iron  contained  only  an  unappreciable  trace  of  silicon,  and  the  strength  was 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  45  to  65.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  inferior 
quality  of  iron  smelted  with  the  hot  blast  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture, but  is  owiog  rather  to  the  charge  not  being  suitably  proportioned,  and  that 
when  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime  present  silica  is  not  reduced.  When  the 
maximum  amount  of  lime  was  used,  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  on  the  average  6 
per  cent,  greater. 

Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Nicholson  have  obt^ed  a  patently  for  a  method  of  producing 
cast  iron  of  great  strength,  fit  for  ordnance,  girders,  &c.  It  coxisists  in. melting 
together  grey  pig  iron  of  good  quality,  and  the  metal  produced  iy  the  refinery 
operation,  in  su(^  prpportlons  as  will  suitably  reduce  the  per-centage  of  silicon.  It  is 
stated  that  by  this  means,  iron  having  thie  character  of  charcoal  iron,  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Sanderson  has  obtained  a  pateut§  for  an  improvement  in  refining  iron.  His 
method  consists  in  mixing  the  melted  pig  iron  with  from  O.l  to  0.2  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  or  chloride  of  iron,  or  some  combination  of  materials  capable  of  evolving 
subBtances  that  will  combine  with  carbon,  silicon;  'aluminium,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  &c.,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  separation  of  such  substances  from  the 
metal.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is 
continued  for  an  hour.  The  chemical  features  of  this  process,  as  stated  in  the  speci- 
fication, are  not  altogether  intelligible. 

Captain  Uchatius  has  obtained  a  patent)  for  a  method  of  producing  cast  steel 
which  appears  to  compete  with  Mr.  Bessemer's  in  interest  and  importance.  It 
consists  in  melting  granulated  pig  iroft  with  about  20  per  cent,  powdered  iron 
spar,  and  4  per  cent.  clay.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  crucibles,  after  the 
manner  usually  adopted  for  producing  cast  steel. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  invention  is  the  direct  conversion  of  pig  iron  into 
cast  steel  by  the  decarbonizing  action  of  substances  capable  of  evolving  oxygen. 
The  advantages  of  the  method  are,  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel,  labour,  and  raw 
material,  inasmuch  as  the  cast  steel  is  produced  by  one  operation  from  pig  iron. 

This  method  has  been  tried  at  the  works  of  the  Northern  Railway  in  France,  and 
was  found  to  be  stronger  than  ordinary  cast  steel  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  eight, 
and  suitable  for  making  axles.  However,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Vissocq,^  the 
engineer,  it  did  not  bear  concussion,  and  could  not  be  perfectly  welded.  It  has  since 
been  stated  that  these  objections  are  not  altogether  well  founded,  and  the  onl7 
difikulty  consists  in  procuring  suitable  crucibles  for  the  operation. 

The  working  of  the  method  has  been  submitted  to  ihvestigatlon  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  French  ministry,  and  the  report**  states  :— That  the  method  if 
simple  and  inexpensive,  more  easily  effected  than  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  bar 

*  Specification,  No.  820, 1866. 
t  BmOeHn  delaSoe.de  rXnduetrie  MttOrale.  t  Specification,  No.  2618, 1 855. 

§  SpedficattoD,  No.  2653, 1855.  |  Specificatbo,  No.  2189,  1856. 

f  A^emeine  Zmltmg,  Beilsge,  29  Aug.,  1856w       *«  l^nitoir  IndnutriO,  No.  2076. 
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IsoDy  the  eoft  of  prodaction  not  greater  than  that  of  the  commkm.  of  bliater  tied 
into  cast  iteel;  that  the  quality  of  the  steel  may  be  regulated  at  will ;  that  the  steal 
may  be  adrantageoosly  substituted  for  malleable  iron  in  many  cases,  and  perhaps 
for  cast  steel  of  second  quality,  but  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  applicable  to  those 
purposes  for  which  the  beet  cast  steel  is  used. 

The  report  also  questions  the  norelty  of  the  method,  and  in  regard  to  this  pohit» 
refers  to  the  published  statements  of  Reaumur,  Clouet,  Mushet,  Hassenfratz,  which 
are  to  the  effect  that  cast  steel  is  produced  by  melting  pig  or  scrap  iron  with  ondee 
of  iron,  but  did  not  lead  to  any  industrial  result  The  commissioners  anticipate  that 
the  method  admits  ai  being  worked,  but  leave  the  decision  of  this  point  to  practical 
experienee. 

Br.  Price  and  Mr.  Nicholson  haye  also  obtained  a  patent*  for  the  production  of 
cast  steel  by  melting  together  the  product  of  the  refinery  operation  and  malleable 
iron  in  suitable  proportions^ 

Mereortal  Mlnfmim  Tbennometer. — Messrs.  Negretti  and 
Zambra  hare  constructed  a  minimum  thermometer,  for  meteorological 
Qfbsenrationt,  with  mercury.  It  consists  of  a  large  reservoir,  that 
iHll  admit  of  the  tube  in  which  the  mercury  rises  and  falls,  being 
wide  enough  to  receive  a  steel  needle,  that  serves  as  an  index.  This 
needle  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  moves  freely  in  the  tube,  so  that 
it  fklls  as  the  mercury  contracts,  but  remains  stationary  when  the 
temperature  rises,  the  mercury  passing  up  between  the  needle  and 
tiie  side  of  the  tube.  The  reading  of  the  temperature  is  taken  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  needle. 

In  order  to  set  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  horizontal,  so  that  the 
mercury  and  the  needle  pass  into  the  upper  reservoir.  While  the 
tiiermometer  is  brought  into  its  proper  position  again,  the  needle  is 
held  back  by  a  magnet,  and  then  ac^usted,  so  as  to  be  just  in  contact 
with  the  mercury. 

The  thermometer  has  been  tried  at  several  meteorological  obser- 
Tatories,  and  found  to  work  well,  and  furnish  better  results  than  the 
alcohol  thermometer  hitherto  used  for  obeerving  minimum  tem- 
peratures. 

Pnrificatton  of  AlcolioL — Mr.  Hyde  has  obtained  a  patentf 
for  a  method  of  removing  fusel  oil  and  other  analogous  substances 
firom  alcohol.  It  consists  in  distilling  the  alcohol  (of  85  or  90  per 
cent)  over  about  1^  per  cent,  manganate  of  potash  or  soda,  dissolved 
In  a  small  quantity  of  water.  By  this  means  the  amyl  alcohol  is 
converted  into  valerianic  acid,  and  the  other  oils  undergo  a  similar 
change,  the  acids  produced  remaining  combined  with  the  alkali 
liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  manganate,  while  the  alcohol 
does  not  undergo  conversion  into  acetic  add  unless  an  excessive 
quantity  of  manganate  is  used,  but  distils  over  pure  and  odourless. 

Preparation  of  Stjradae. — Dr.  Gossmanit  has  found  that  the 
best  method  of  preparing  styradne  is  to  macerate  storax  with  five  or 
■ix  times  its  weight  of  caustic  soda,  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than 
86^  F.,  until  the  insoluble  portion,  consisting  of  styracine,  becomes 
colourless,  then  to  filter,  wash  the  residue,  dry  it,  and  dissolve  In 
alcohol  or  ether.  If  requisite,  this  solution  is  decolourised  by  means 
of  charcoal,  and  the  styracine  ciystallieed.  The  alkaline  solution 
contains  the  styrol,  which  may  be  obtamed  by  distillation,  and  the 
dnnaroic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  from 
the  residue  after  distillation. 

Precipitation  of  Salts  from  Bolntlon.— M.  Margueritte  has  obtained  a  paten 
fijr  a  method  of  separating  salts  from  solution.  It  consists  in  saturating  the  liq^d 
with  a  gas  in  a  solution  of  which  the  salt  to  be  separated  does  not  dissolve,  jra 
the  separation  of  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  barium,  ftc,  hydrochloiic 
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add  gM  i>  QMd.    For  the  tepanthni  of  carbonate  of  wda  or  teffoeyaaHfl  of  potap- 
■inrn,  ammonia  ii  used. 

The  ntpbitei  of  Mds  anil  potash  and  moat  tolabte  alkaline  aalte  jiM  precipttatM 
of  the  correspondJng  chloride!  when  the  MintionB  are  ■atniated  with  hydroohlwla 
■cid  gas,  and  conieqnentlv  the  «alt  ^spared  bj  this  method  is  tna  ttom  the  d«^- 
queioent  nlbt,  tocb  aa  uiloride  of  magoeaium,  &o^  irith  which  it  ii  natniallf 


It  iM  nopoKd  to  ^>pl7  thit  method  w  ai  to  utilize  the  hydrochloric  anid  prodnced 
in  the  decompoiition  of  chloride  of  loiUnm  at  toda  works,  in  which  case  the  hj'dn^ 
chloric  acid  solution  prodnced  at  the  tame  time  might  be  used  for  generating 
ohlonBe  in  the  prodoction  of  bleaching  powder.  Or  when  this  cannot  be  effected, 
the  saow. hydrochloric  acid  might  be  made  to  Krre  almost  indefinitely  for  pred 
ttag  tha  salt.    Tlus  it  to  be  eBbctad  ))j  haTing  two  cloaed  tanki  onmected 


tttU,  one  contammg  a  ssturatea  solution  or  nydrocQionc  aud,  the  other  the  solntian 
•f  Mlt  to  be  precipitated.  By  heating  the  former,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
oralTad,  and  passea  into  the  lolntlon  of  salt,  effectiog  precipitation.  When  the  opera- 
thm  has  been  carried  so  far  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ceases  to  be  eTOlved,  slid  a 
dUnte  solotion  of  the  gas  distils  orer,  chloride  of  sodinm  is  added  to  the  dllnta 
acid,  and  by  this  means  the  evolation  of  the  remstning  hydrochloric  acid  gas  If 
effected.  In  this  way  the  operation  is  rendered  continuoua,  the  precipitatioo  of  the 
salt  £rom  solutioo  bemg  eflbcted  in  ooe  or  other  vessel  alternately. 

Upon  the  same  principle  (he  chlorides  of  sodium  or  potasainm  may  be  puriSed  by 
immersion  in  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  double  chloride  of 
potassium  and  magnesium  being  deconpoied,  and  the  chloride  of  magnetlom 
separated  in  solution. 

Very  pnre  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  produced  fhim  crude  soda  by  aatnratlng  the 
sojntiou  with  amnonlacal  gas,  the  coutaminating  subitances.  chloride  of  (odinm, 
sulphate  of  soda,  solplmret  of  sodinm,  and  caustic  soda,  being  solnble  ui  solntion  of 
ammonia. 

bake  Oolonra.— Ur.  Qat^  baa  obtained  a  patent*  for  a  method  of  prepartDB 
lake  mloiira.  It  etauiiti  In  predpitattng  the  colour  substance*  of  sapan  woo^ 
logwood,  ""■I'i'""!,  qiKicitron  huk,  Ac,  h/  means  of  salts  of  antimony,  particnlariy 
the  chloride. 

nsiiliill r  Fail  aaiaaH—.— Mr.  Jtdmaon  baa  obtaiiMd  a  patentf  for  the 

appUcafimandnaaof  rafluefrom  gaa  pnriOBrs,  soot,  and  otbar  refkisef^m  chemical 
wOTka,  *&,  apvit  animal  dtanoal,  and  the  reftiae  of  prBSsiate-owkers  and  blood- 
boilers,  for  the  production  of  ftemeyaiddai  aod  their  deiiTalite*.  The  dctaila  of  the 
methods  adopted  ssa  noi^>eciflBd. 

Vnleanlaad  Oaontebmn.— Mr.  Dodge  has  obtained  a  patent}  fbr  a  method  of 
working  up  waste  scrape  of  eaontehouc.  It  consists  In  subjeotlDg  the  material  to 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  close  resseL  B7 
this  means  the  scraiw  are  rolnced  to  a  soft  plastic  mass  that  admits  of  being  worked 
in  tiie  onUoary  manner. 

aoap.— Hr.  Thomas  has  datainad  a  patent}  for  an  improTement  in  the  preparatlni 


of  Mtp.  It  GoniUti  in  adding  to  the  lo&p  liliote  of  toix  or  potub,  tOMthra  wifli 
tolphate  oT  loda  or  potuh,  la  proportion  TarTing  accordiDg  to  tlis  kmd  of  toap 
required.  Tlie  operation  is  coDducted  In  a  close  vetiel,  farniilied  at  the  aidea  and 
bottom  with  a  jacket  and  tteam-tight  man-hole  for  charging. 

TreUaamt  of  rata  and  OUa.— M.  Motay  haa  oht^ned  a  patent*  for  a  method 
of  treaUng  fatt,  &c.  It  coiuiiti  in  diitilling  the  lime  aoapi  obtained  from  the  lat^ 
mixing  th«  diatillate  with  from  2  to  IS  per  cent,  of  pota«h,  aoda,  lime,  or  mag- 
netia,  and  tlien  diatillinp  again.  By  thii  meani  pyTOgenoni  oila  an  ohuined, 
which  are  cotourleaa  liquid  aiid  free  tnta  acid. 

M.  Fontaine  Morean  hu  obtained  a  patentf  For  a  method  of  preparing  (kt  acidic 
It  contiita  in  digeiting  the  fat  with  solphoric  acid  for  geveral  honn,  at  a  temperatortt 
of  194°  F.,  with  conetant  agitation,  and  afterwarda  diitiliing  the  fat  add  thu 
liberated.  The  method  i»  an  application  of  Braconnot's  obMlralioni  on  tlie  actloa 
of  nilpharic  add  apon  fata. 

■tappar  for  Bot- 
Uaa.— HsMTi.  Clarke 
and  Auatin  hare  ob- 
tained a  patent  j  ^r  an 
improTemeut  in  itop- 
ping  bottles,  jara,  Ac 
The  cap  and  itoppei 
are  repreamted  by  the 
drawing,  and  condat  ol 
a  collar  of  metal  oi 
caoatchonc  Qzed  to  th« 
neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
dongated  at  one  aide 
to  fbrm  a  ipont,  which 
li  closed  air  tight  by 
meani  of  a  conical  plog 
attached  to  the  end  d 
a  lever  acted  apon  by 
a  ipiing,  which  keepi 
the  plug  in  ita  place. 
The  ping  it  railed  by 
pretaing  apon  the  end 
of  the  lever  with  the 
fore-flngei  oi  thumb. 


NOTE  ON  WOOD  OIL. 


Tbh  enrioua  Indian  production,  named  by  the  Engliah  Wood  03  or  Oiajia  BoUim, 
baa  already  formed  the  ribjectof  two  notice*  pnbli^d  In  the  i^moMKlicaUbKraat 
and  Tnauaclima,  by  Heacn.  Charles  LoweQ  and  Daniel  Hanbniy.^ 

Ut.  Lowe,  who  knew  merely  that  thia  reitnoui  liqnid  la  ezUacted  in  India  fhnn 
inciiiona  made  in  a  tree,  coniidered  it  Balaam  of  Copuba  rendered  turbid  by  ■ 
greeniih  resin  inapended  in  it.  [He  found  that]  the  Altered  balaam  formed  a  browD 
tranaparent  liqnid,  which  yielded  by  diitilUttion  at  Gidlowa: 

EuentialOil 65 

[Hud]  Beiin 34 

Acetio  Acid  and  Water 1 

100 
Accorduig  to  I£r.  Lowe,  the  rolatile  oil  poueuea  all  the  charactsn  of  Utat  of 

*  Specificattiin,  No.  !666,  1866. 
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oopoiba;  and  the  **hard  renn,"  which  he  regards  as  pure  Gopairlc  Acid,  exempt 
from  the  "  soft  resin"  which,  according  to  him,  exists  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
copaiba  of  commerce^  appears  to  him  indicatiye  of  superiority  as  a  medicine.  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  but  ill  comprehend  this  conclusion,  and  that  I  am  the  less 
conTlnced  of  the  identity  of  the  hard  resin  with  copaiyic  acid,  since  Mr.  Lowe  has. 
recognized  in  the  new  resinous  balsam  the  singular  property  of  becoming  solid  when, 
exposed  in  a  dosed  yessel,  to  a  temperature  of  230^  F.  Copaiba  presents  no  similar 
phenomenon. 

I  find  stated  moreoyer  this  difference,  yiz.,  that  the  new  balsam  distilled  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxidizing  a^nt,  as  chlorine,  hypo-chlorite  of  Hme, 
or  bichromate  of  potash,  yields  an  essential  oil  of  a  fine  blue,  whilst  ordinary  copaiba 
containing  *^Mft  resin"  (I  still  scarcely  understand),  affords  hardly  any  ooloiued 
essential  oil.  The  notice  concludes  with  pointing  out  a  possible  sophistication  which 
appears  to  me  little  to  be  feared ;  it  is,  that  cold  sulphuric  acid  produces  with  copaiba 
a  purple  colouration  similar  to  that  obtained  with  cod-liver  oil,  so  that,  as  the  author 
flupposes,  dishonest  persons  might  substitute  for  the  latter,  a  mixture  of  oliye  oil  or 
of  some  other  fatty  oil,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  copaiba. 

Mr.  D.  Hanbury  informs  us  in  his  notice,  that  Wood  Oil  is  extracted  from  DipterO' 
caarpuM  turbinatu$  by  a  very  peculiar  process,  which  I  will  state  in  a  few  woras,  in 
order  the  better  to  show  the  nature  of  the  product.  To  obtain  the  oil,  a  large  in- 
cision is  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  about  30  inches  from  the  ground,  on  which 
a  fire  is  lighted  and  kept  up  until  the  incision  is  charred:  soon  after  this,  the  liquid 
^begins  to  low.  It  is  conducted  by  a  little  trough  into  a  yessel  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  average  produce  of  one  of  the  better  trees  in  a  single  season,  is  30  gallons. 
Boxburgh  [from  whom  this  account  is  taken*]  adds  that  Wood  OU  is  also  produced 
by  Dipterocarpus  incanua,  D,  akUus^  and  D,  costatus.  The  first  of  these  throe  is  re- 
puted to  yield  the  best  sort,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity. 

The  Wood  Oil  whidi  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Banbury's  notice  has  been  imported 
in  large  quantity  from  Moulmein  in  Burmah:  when  filtered,  it  is  a  transparent  liquid 
of  a  somewhat  dark  brown  when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  but  appearing  opaque 
and.  of  an  obscure  green  if  viewed  by  reflected  light.  It  possesses  therefore,  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  the  dichroism  observable  in  all  resin-oils  obtained  by  the  action  of 
fire.  I  particularly  notice  this  character  which  determines  the  nature  of  Wood  Oil, 
and  shows  that  it  is  not  simply  a  natural  product  like  Copaiba;  but  that  it  is  in  part 
the  result  of  a  liquid  modification  of  the  Dipterocarpus  resin,  effected  by  the  agency 
of  heat.  Tliis  Moulmein  Wood  Oil  is  of  somewhat  greater  consistence  than  Olive 
Oil;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  .964,  and  possesses  an  odour  and  taste  very  analogous  to  those 
of  copaiba.  It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  with  Uie  exception 
of  a  minute  residue  which  is  deposited  upon  repose. 

But  the  most  curious  property  of  this  oil,  already  recognized  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
afresh  observed  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  is  that  of  solidifying  when  heated  in  a  closed  vial 
to  266^  F. ;  at  this  temperature  the  oil  becomes  turbid  and  so  gelatinous,  that  it  is 
not  displaced  upon  the  inversion  of  the  vial.  After  cooling,  the  solidification  is  yet 
more  perfect ;  but  a  gentle  warmth,  assisted  by  slight  agitation,  restore  its  former 
liquidity.  Mr.  Lowe  has  given  the  temperature  of  230^  F.  for  the  solidification  of 
the  oil:  I  suppose  that  the  different  temperatures  noted  by  these  two  observers,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  some  difference  in  the  liquids  on  which  they  operated;  for  as  the 
eorts  of  copaiba  furnished  by  different  species  of  American  Copaifera  and  the  tur- 
pentines by  various  pines  and  firs,  are  not  identical,  so  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  Wood  Oils  yielded  by  various  species  of  Dipterocarpus  are  not  absolutely 
similar ;  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  oil  has  been  subjected  in  the 
process  of  extraction,  may  also  cause  a  variation  in  the  properties  of  the  productf 

What  I  assert  here  is  not  a  matter  of  supposition,  but  at  present  of  certainty. .  At 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  there  were  two  samples  of  Wood  Oil,  the  one  sent 
from  Canara,  the  other  from  Tenasserim.  One  of  these  samples  (I  do  not  know  which), 
enclosed  in  a  small  white  earthen  pot,  which  in  fineness  of  paste  was  midway  between 

• /Taro/ndfca(ed.  Carey),  vol.  ii.,  p.  618. 

t  [Note  by  Mr.  Uanburv.J— M.  Gaibourt's  remarks  are  doubtless  just:  but  my  observatioa 
was  merely  to  the  effiict  that  the  phenomenon  of  solidification  was  more  tiirilangly  produced, 
when  the  temperatnie  of  the  Wood  Oil  was  rused  to  266'='  F.,  instead  of  to  280<»  F.,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lowe. — D.  H. 
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gloiM-ware  and  poroelain,  had  bew  girea  by  Br.  Boyle  to  M.  Delene,  the  raemliBr 
of  the  internatioiud  jury  who  had  been  oommiitioiied  to  report  upon  the  bitomeii 
and  petroleum  forwarded  to  the  Exhibition.  M.  Deleaae  not  finding  it  to  be  what 
he  waa  seeking,  aent  me  the  tpecimen,  wluch  I  judged  at  once  mnat  be  the  new 
oopaiba  annonnoed  by  Mr.  Lowe.  In  fact,  it  approached  muoh  nearer  to  the  balaam 
egBmfned  by  Mr.  Lowe  than  that  which  liaa  been  preeented  to  me  by  Mr.  Hanbniy. 

The  Wood  OU  of  Mr.  Haabury  has  aimoat  the  liquidity  of  Olive  Oil;  held  up  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  it  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  transparent!  and  of  the  colour  of  daric 
Malaga  wine:  seen  by  reflected  light,  it  appeaxa  opaque^  and  of  an  olive  green. 
With  ammonia  and  magnesia,  it  behaTOs  in  a  Toiy  Afferent  manner  ftom  Copaiba* 
Mixed  with  liquid  ammonia  of  22°  B.,  in  tlie  proportion  by  weight  of  5  parts  of 
Wood  Oil  to  2  parts  of  alkali,  it  immediately  forms  an  opaque  and  very  tliick 
mixture,  which  does  not  alter  by  keeping. 

It  does  not  soUdify  upon  the  addition  of  a  sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  oakiaed  mag* 
oesia,  and  the  two  bodies  separate  upon  repose. 

The  Wood  Oil  of  M.  Delesse  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick  and  dightly  gelatlneuii 
liquid.  After  haying  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  green  resin  which  was  suspended 
in  it,  it  became  almost  transparent:  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  sun,  it  is  seen 
to  be  of  a  pure  deep  red:  viewed  by  reflexion,  it  stiil  appears  red,  bat  turbid,  and 
lesembles  a  liquid  in  which  finely-powdered  Cochineal  might  be  suspended.  The 
complimentary  colour  of  red  is  not  therefore  apparent  by  this  means,  but  it  beoomea 
manifest  when,  alter  agitation,  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  covers  the  upper  sides  of  the 
bottle.  Then,  in  whatever  way  we  look  at  this  thin  layer,  it  appears  of  a  beautiful 
green  hue* 

This  same  green  colour  appears  again  and  remalna,  when,  after  havhig  dissolved 
the  Wood  Oil  in  alcohol,  the  solution  Is  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation:  one  may 
then  see  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule,  between  the  portions  of  green  resin, 
white,  starry  tufts  which  are  due  to  a  peculiar  principle,  the  future  examination  of 
which  I  leave  to  those  who  have  a  larger  quantity  of  the  liquid  at  their  disposal. 
As  to  the  resin,  it  has  aoquired  a  permanent  green  hue,  which  is  also  perceptible  in 
tiie  dry  resin  which  remains  after  the  Wood  Oil  has  been  boiled  for  a  oonsiderabitt 
time  with  water.  This  green  colour,  which  is  that  also  of  the  beautiful  Piney  Reaia 
{Vaieria  Indka  L.)  that  was  shown  at  the  Exhilntion,  establishes  a  point  of  rehttioa 
between  two  products  originating  in  trees  belonging  to  the  same  family,  that  of  tfa» 
Dipierocarpea,  But  there  the  resemblance  stops,  for  tiie  resin  of  Vateria  Imdiea  i» 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  imperfectly  so  in  ether,  whilst  the  green  resin  of  Wood 
Oil  is  easily  soluble  in  either  of  these  menstrua.  Finally,  tiie  Wood  Oil  of  the  Ex- 
Mbition  behaves  as  Copaiba,  when  treated  with  ammonia  or  calcined  magnesia. 
With  one  sixteenth  of  calcined  magnesia  it  very  speedily  solidifies,  and  a  mixture  of 
it  with  ammonia  becomes  liquid,  and  almost  transparent,  after  an  instant  of  opacity. 

I  am  far  fh>m  concluding  with  Mr.  Lowe,  that  the  two  oleo-resinous  bodies  [Co* 
paiba  and  Wood  Oil]  are  chemically  identical ;  but  as  regards  their  employment  in 
medicine,  I  think,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  of  analogous  composition,  sudi  as  turpen* 
tines  and  balsams,  liquid  or  solid,  all  their  vegetable  components  may  be  of  use  tm  a 
remedy  for  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes.  I  may  remark,  in  ooBf- 
elusion,  that  Mr.  Hanbuiy's  Wood  Oil,  and  that  firom  the  Exhibition,  have  probably 
not  been  extracted  by  a  similar  process.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  former  has  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  fire  in  the  manner  described  by  Roxburgh ;  the  latter  has 
doubtless  been  obtained  without  the  intervention  of  this  agent,  for  I  do  not  find  in  it 
the  indication  which  characterizes  oils  that  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  fire  upon 
ndns. 


OIL  OP  COTTON  SEED  AND  OIL  OF  PIGNUT  HICKOBY. 

BT  XB.  WATNE. 

The  manu&cture  of  oil  from  cotton  seed  is  not  a  novelty;  a  small  quantity  has 
been  made  at  the  South  for  some  years  psst;  lately,  however,  the  demand  for  lubri- 
cators has  turned  the  attention  of  many  to  the  cotton  seed  (immense  quantities  of 
which  are  allowed  to  rot,  or  used  only  as  manure  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South) 
as  a  material  from  which  Uurge  quantities  of  oU  nught  be  profitably  obtained. 
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At  New  Orieine  I  have  been  mfbnned  that  a  qoanli^  of  tltii  oil  lia»beeii  of  late 
produced,  a  sample  of  which  I  have  seen.  It  was  a  Yery  bland,  light  coloured  oil, 
said  to  be  made  by  steaming  the  seeds  and  collecting  the  oil  by  skimming  it  fvom 
the  surfiKse  of  the  water.    I  cannot  Touch  for  the  correctness  of  tlie  above  process. 

In  Cincinnati  some  of  the  oil  millers  have  made  the  attempt  of  press'mg  ootton 
seed  for  the  oiJ,  but  the  experiments  so  far,  I  believe,  have  been  unsatisfaetoryy  beth 
in  regard  to  the  qnalitj  of  the  oil  obtained  and  in  the  cost  of  it. 

The  oil,  to  be  made  profitably,  should  either  be  manufactured  in  the  vicini^  of 
the  cotton  plantation,— as  the  seeds  from  the  attached  fibre  are  bulky,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  an  item,— or  the  seed  should  be  hulled  at  the  spot  and  shipped  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  pressed  in  that  condition,  as  it  requires  three  or  four 
bushels  of  seed  in  the  wool  to  produce  one  bushel  of  hulled  seed  ready  for  the  mill. 

The  oil  as  it  runs  from  the  press  is  of  a  very  dark  red  colour.  After  standing 
some  time  it  deposits  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter,  also  a  portion  of  a  semi-solid 
£ftt;  and  in  cold  weather  this  is  deposited  to  a  large  extent;  and  is  only  partially 
taken  up  upon  increase  of  temperature.  The  colour  of  the  oil  obtained  b^  pressure 
is  one  great  objection  to  ito  general  use,  and  is  very  difficult  to  remove;  m  bleach- 
ing it,at  least  ton  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  oil  is  lost,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  re- 
covered, and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soi^),  for  which  purpose  cotton  seed  oil  is 
better  adapted  than  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  a  drying  oil,  consequently  not  fit 
for  lubricating,  and  when  burnt  gives  a  smoky  flame,  and  forms  rapidly  a  crust  upon 
the  wick.  Others  say  that  it  answers  for  both  purposes;  but  all  I  have  met  with, 
upon  being  used  practically  for  lubricating  or  burning,  gave  unsatisfactory  resulta. 

A  very  good  soap  is  made  from  it  in  New  Orleans  for  conm«>n  purposes  :  but  I 
think  that  a  soep  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  impcnrted  Castile  could  be  cheaplgr 
made  with  it 

TJie  dark  cobur  of  the  oil  obtained  by  pressure  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  dark 
resinons  substance,  presenting  itself  in  small  dots  thzou^out  the  seed.  These  mi^ 
readily  be  seen  by  examining  a  section  of  the  seed  with  a  lens,  or  even  the  naked  eye. 

The  hull  and  attached  fibre  are  useful  for  paper  stock:  and  the  cake  left  after  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  is  nearly  as  valuable  a  food  for  cattle  as  that  of  linseed. 

Mr.  Wayne  also  called  attention  to  a  sample  of  the 

OIL   OF   PIGNUT  HICKORY, 

of  which  he  gave  the  following  account : 

The  Caraya  porcina,  commonly  known  as  the  pignut  hickory,  is  a  forest  tree  of 
wide  range  in  North  America.  This  tree  produces  a  nut  which  cpntains  a  very 
oleaginous  kernel,  between  which  and  the  shell,  and  the  lobes  of  the  kernel,  a  corky 
matter  of  a  very  astringent  taste  is  deposited.  The  nut  in  consequence  is  not  edible, 
but  yields  by  crushing  and  pressure  a  light  yellow  coloured  oil,  possessing  a  bland, 
slightly  astringent  taste;  the  astringent  taste  is  due  to  the  accidental  presence  of  a 
trace  of  the  astringent  matter  mentioned,  which  might  easily  be  removed,  and  then 
it  would  be  equal  for  many  purposes  of  the  pharmaceutist  to  the  best  olive  oil. 

This  oil  has  been  for  several  years  past  an  article  of  commerce  in  Ohio,  the  market 
value  of  which  rangef  fyrom  $1  to  $1.25  per  gallon,  and  the  supply  of  late  has  not 
been  equal  to  the  demand. 

It  is  very  rich  in  olein,  and  remains  consequently  fluid  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  most  flxed  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  During  the  extreme  cold  of  last 
winter  in  Cincinnati,  where  sperm  and  other  oils  were  in  a  solid  condition,  this  oil 
thickened,  but  could  be  readily  drawn  from  the  vessel  containing  it. 

As  a  lubricator  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  equal  to  sperm  oil,  and 
ibr  the  purposes  of  illuminating  not  inferior. 

The  value  and  extensive  demand  at  present  for  oils  for  lubricating  and  other  pur- 
poses, should  attract  attention  to  the  production  of  oil  from  this  nut,  thousands 
of  bushels  of  which  are  allowed  yearly  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  rot,  which 
if  collected  and  the  oil  extracted,  would  cut  off  the  necessary  importation  of  a  large 
amount  of  oils,  such  as  the  rape,  olive,  &c.,  and  pay  a  handsome  remunerating  profit 
to  the  maker.  I  have  been  informed  by  those  who  make  it  in  Ohio,  that  the  yield 
perbushel  is  one  and  a  half  gallons,  and  that  they  purchase  the  nuts,  through  the 
country,  of  the  store-keepers  for  50  cents  the  bushel. — Froceedmga  of  the  Amencm 
Pharmaceutical  Association* 


lObUBETTED  OLTCEBINE  IN  SEIN  DISEASES. 

This  prepuiition  is  recommended  bj  Dr.  Gage,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  is  made 
hj  dissolYing  one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  two  parts  of  glycerine,  and  taming 
this  liquid  upon  one  part  of  iodine,  which  is  thus  completely  dissolved.  This 
solution  has  the  advantage  over  alcoholic  solutions  of  not  drying.  By  this  means 
the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied  remain  supple,  and  the  action  and  absorption  of 
the  iodine  remain  for  a  long  time.  In  employing  it,  the  diseased  parts  to  which  the 
solution  has  been  applied,  are  covered  by  paper  of  gutta  percha,  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  iodine. 


ON  UQUIDAMBAB  STYRACIFLUA. 

BT  CHABLB8  W.  WBXOHT,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Kentucky-  School  of  Medidne. 

LiQUiDAMBiR  Sttraciplua,  oommouly  called  sweet-yum,  is  indigenous  to  nearly 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  constitutes  one  of  our  largest  forest  trees. 
When  an  incision  is  made  through  the  bark  of  this  tree,  a  resinous  juice  exudes, 
which  possesses  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour.  When  this  substance  first  exudes,  it 
is  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  and  possesses  a  stronger  smell  in  that  condition 
than  it  does  after  it  has  become  resinified.  Contrary  to  the  statements  made  by 
Wood  and  Bache  in  their  Dispensatory,  this  tree  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
resin  in  the  Middle  States,  particularly  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky, bordering  on  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  annually  collected  in  those  States,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  gum-wax.  It  is  a  much  more  agreeable  masticatory  than  the 
spruce-gum,  and  is  chewed  in  the  West  by  nearly  all  classes.  By  proper  incisions, 
one  tree  will  yield  annually  about  three  pounds  of  the  resin. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  specimens  collected  in  this  latitude  correspond 
with  that  given  by  M.  Bonastre,  of  specimens  gathered  elsewhere,  vi2.:  benzoic  acid, 
a  volatile  oil,  a  semi- concrete  substance  separated  by  distillation  and  ether,  an  oleo- 
resin,  a  principle  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  termed  styracine.  The  bark  of 
the  tree  contains  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  to  which  its  astriugency  is  due. 

What  I  wish  more  particularly  to  call  attention  to  is  the  employment  of  a  syrup 
of  the  bark  of  this  tree,  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  more  especially  the 
diarrhcBa  which  is  so  prevalent  among  children  during  the  summer  months  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  which  frequently  terminates  in  cholera  infantum. 

The  best  formula  for  the  preparation  of  this  syrup  is  that  given  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopaiaj  for  the  preparation  of  the  syrup  of  wild-cherry  bark,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  the  sweet.gum  bark  being  substituted  for  the  wild-cherry 
bark : — 

*'  Take  of  sweet-gum  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  five  ounces  ;  sugar  (refined),  two 
pounds  ;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  bark  thoroughly  with  water,  let 
it  stand  for  twenty -four  hours  in  a  close  vessel,  then  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and 
]>our  water  upon  it  gradually  until  a  pint  of  filtered  liquor  is  (Atained.  To  this  add 
the  sugar  in  a  bottle,  and  sgitate  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved.*' 

The  dose  of  this  syrup  for  an  adult  is  about  one  fluid  ounce,  to  be  given  at  every 
operation,  as  long  as  the  operations  continue  to  recur  too  frequently. 

One  advantage  which  this  medicine  possesses  over  most  astringent  preparations, 
is  that  of  having:  an  exceedingly  pleasant  taste,  and  of  being  retained  by  an  irritable 
stomach  when  almost  every  other  substance  is  rejected.  Children  never  object  to  it 
on  the  score  of  bad  taste.  The  resinous  and  volatile  bodies  which  it  contains  no 
doubt  enhance  its  value.  My  brother,  Dr.  J.  F.  Wright,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  has 
employed  this  preparation  for  the  past  three  years  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  He  prefers  it  to  any  other  article  where  there  is  an 
indication  for  astringent  medication  in  the  class  of  diseases  before  referred  to.  In 
the  bowel  complaints  of  children  it  has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  preparations 
containing  opium,  and  I  am  always  pleased  with  the  happy  results  which  follow  its 
employment  in  that  class  of  patients. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 
July,  1856. 
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.     FLORIDA  IKDiaO. 

Indioo  was  fonnerly  caltivated  in  Florida,  for  which  the  climate  and  soil  is  well 
adapted.  It  grows  wild  upon  the  barrens  in  almost  erery  portion  of  the  Peninsula. 
When  cnltiyated  by  the  English  in  this  conntzy,  the  indigo  of  Florida  was  Considered 
in  the  London  market  superior  to  all  otliers,  except  that  of  Caraccas.  The  manner 
of  cultivating  and  manufacturing  adrantageonsly  is  as  follows  r — 

The  seed,  which  is  rery  smalU  is  soaked  for  some  twelve  hours,  then  mixed  with 
ashes  or  sand,  and  sown  in  drill  rows,  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  time  for 
sowing  in  Florida  is  from  the  middle  of  Mardi  to  the  first  of  ApriL  When  the 
young  plant  makes  its  appearance,  it  resembles  white  dover,  and  must  be  carefully 
weeded,  and  the  earth  kept  loosed  about  its  roots.  Three  weedlngs  are  suflBcient  to 
carry  it  up  to  the  first  cutting,  which  commences  when  the  plant  begins  to  bloom, 
say  about  the  first  of  July.  The  plant  is  so  easily  injured  by  the  sun  after  it  is 
plucked,  that  the  cuttings  should  be  in  the  afternoon.  As  fast  as  it  is  cut,  which  is 
done  by  a  sickle,  it  is  carried  to  a  vat  called  the  steeper.  This  vat  is  made  of  plank, 
is  water-tight,  and  varies  in  size  according  to  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the 
planter.  The  steeper  is  filled  with  cuttings  immersed  in  water.  Planks  with  weights 
upon  them  are  then  placed  on  top  to  keep  the  cuttings  beneath  the  water.  In  this 
state  steeping  is  continued  for  about  ten  liours  or  less,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water.  When  the  water  assumes  an  olive  colour,  it  is  drawn  into  the 
"  beater,"  another  vat  placed  alongside  and  beneath  the  steeper,  and  connected  by  a 
tube,  and  fastened  with  a  valve  or  spigot.  The  liquid  is  now  churned  by  hand  or 
with  machinery,  until  it  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  and  a  blue  fecula  begins  to  make 
its  appearance.  From  time  to  time  lime-water  is  thrown  into  the  beater  during  the 
^  chaming.'*  After  the  fecula  spoken  of  distinctly  appears,  the  water  is  suffered  to 
remain  about  four  hours  for  the  indigo  to  settle.  It  is  then  drawn  off,  the  sediment 
placed  in  bags,  and  hung  up  to  drain.  When  drained  sufficiently,  it  is  placed  in 
boxes  to  dry,  under  gentle  pressure  ;  and  when  dried  firm,  it  is  cut  up  into  square 
cakes  and  placed  in  the  shade  to  become  completely  dried  by  evaporation.  The 
shorter  the  steeping  and  the  less  the  beating«  the  lighter  will  be  the  colour  of  the 
indigo.  The  indigo  plant  will  yield  two  or  three  cuttings  a  season,  and  one  hand 
will  cultivate  about  three  acres,  the  result  being  from  175  to  200  lbs.  of  the  article. 
Unlike  sugar-cane  or  corn,  the  indigo  requires  no  expensive  machinery.  Where  it 
is  made  only  for  domestic  use,  barrels  are  used  for  steeping  and  beating. — Pbrida 
News  and  American  Journal  of  Pharmaqf. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL   ENGRAVING. 

M.  Dbrikcenzi,  a  French  inventor,  has  spent  some  years  in  the  development  of 
an  ingenious  plan  of  producing  relief  printing  plates  by  an  electro-chemical  process. 
The  metal  he  employs  is  zinc,  in  thin  sheets,  which  are  grained  with  sifted  sand,  and 
the  design  is  made  upon  them  with  lithographic  ink  and  pen.  When  the  design  is 
finished,  it  is  prepared  as  if  for  the  lithographic  press.  For  this  purpose,  the  plate 
is  plunged  into  a  decoction  of  nut-galls  fur  a  minute.  It  is  washed  in  pure  water, 
and  gummed  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum-arabic  The  plate  is  moistened  with  a 
sponge,  the  design  touched  with  essence  of  turpentine,  and  a  lithographic  cylmder 
coated  with  a  varnish  rolled  over  the  surface.  This  varnish  covers  exactly  all  the 
lines  made  by  the  designer.  The  varnish  should  have  the  following  qualities:— 1st, 
of  not  altering  the  design;  2nd,  of  adliering  strongly  to  the  plate;  Srd,  of  not  being 
attacked  by  the  chemical  agents  used  to  engrave  it.  The  varnish  known  in  England 
as  Brunstinck  Black,  mixed  with  oil  of  lavender,  is  preferable  to  all  others.    It  is 


dissolves  all  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  zinc  More  or  less  depth  is  given  to  the 
engraving,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  design.  Pencil  drawings  are  generally 
engraved  in  four  or  five  minutes,  pen  drawings  in  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  The 
sulphate  of  copper  produces  no  alteration  in  the  most  delicate  lines,  and  does  not 
atteck  the  varnish.  This  mode  of  engraving  may  be  applied  to  any  other  process  by 
which  a  design  is  reproduced.  The  drawing  may  be  made  upon  paper,  and  trans- 
femd  upon  the  plates.    Impressions  fh>m  lithographic  stones,  ttom  copper,  or  steel, 
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may  be  transferred.  GntTiog  tools  may  also  be  med  a8«we]l  upon  the  zinc  as  upon 
Bthographic  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  flat  shade.  This  proeese  is 
eqnallj  applicable  to  printing  type.  It  it  sufficient  to  hare  a  page  of  a  book  tEune- 
^sed  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  to  make  a  stereotype.  The  inroitor  asserts  that  his 
porooeas  will  supplant  the  common  one  of  stereotyping.  By  it  a  page  of  a  book  may 
be  transposed  during  printing;  upon  thin  sheets  of  zinc,  and  from  these  upon  auterto 
sheets,  for  engrarinft  whenever  a  reprint  of  a  published  work  ia  demanded.— /oanu/ 
if  die  Sociity  of  Arts,  Sept  5,  1856. 


BEPORT  ON  THE  INSPECTION  OF  DRUGS  AT  THE  PORT  BALTIMORE. 

Hayino  been  honoored  with  an  invitation  to  attend  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Fhatmaceutical  Aasociation,  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  the  members  to  learn  something  of  the  operation  of  the  law  ngulating 
the  examination  of  dmga,  as  applied  at  thia  port,  I  have  accordingly  prepared  a  brief 
memorandum,  giving  the  character  and  amount  of  the  articles  rejected  dnring  my 
term  of  service,  with  the  total  weight  of  all  artidea  of  the  aame  claasea  impcvted; 
and,  lastly,  the  aggregate  of  all  <&ug8  and  medicines  introdiioed  during  the  same 
time,  showing  the  relative  proportion  between  what  has  been  admitted  and  what 
baa  been  r^ected.    From  Kay,  1858,  to  the  present  time,  some  three  yean  and  four 
months,  I  have  had  occasion  to  reject  40,867  lbs.  of  various  medicinal  articles;  some 
directly  adulterated;  some  deficient  in  active  prinoiplea,  the  result  of  want  of  judg- 
ment in  collecting  and  preparing ;  some  injured  by  age  and  exposure;  and  some  by 
moisture  and  rough  haindling  in  transit.    The  aggregate  amount  wdl  hardly  seem 
large  if  we  take  into  account  the  long  period  required  to  accumulate  it.    The  annual 
average,  contrasted  with  the  whole  drug  business  of  our  port,  will  furnish  moat 
&vourable  evidence  of  the  character  of  our  drug  market.    Within  the  period  named, 
760,000  lbs.  of  Peruvian  bark  have  been  brought  here,  principally  from  Callao  and 
Africa,  some  little  from  Valparaiso,  and  genendly  of  very  superior  quality.    I  have 
been  obliged  to  reject  only  38,062  lbs.,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  our  importers  to  add, 
that  every  pound  of  r^ected  bark  has  been  the  property  of  merchants  in  other  places, 
who  found  it  convenient  to  order  their  goods  through  Baltimore.    Within  the  same 
period  205,410  lbs.  of  various  roots  and  seeds  liave  been  imported,  of  which  only 
a67  lbs.  have  been  rejected,  and  this  has  been  made  up  principally  dT  ipecacuanha 
frx>m  Rio,  and  sarsaparilla  from  the  West  Indies,  iijjnr^  by  exposure  to  the  water. 
Of  herbs  and  flowers  29,890  Ibs^  have  been  ofiered,  and  only  465  lbs.,  principally 
German  chamomile,  fouDd  unfit  fbr  use,  and  that  from  age.    The  volatile  oils  have 
been  found  adulterated  to  a  much  greater  extent.    Out  of  3736  lbs.  imported, 
1928,  lbs.  more  than  one^half,  was  rejected  as  deviating  too  far  from  therequireoients 
of  the  Uw.    The  oils  rejected  were  principally  oil  of  lemon  and  oil  of  juniper,  both 
apparently  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine.   Oil  of  absinth  was  found  diluted  with 
alcohol,  and  oil  of  fennel  seed  with  turpentine.    If  to  the  articles  named  we  add 
50  lbs.  of  creosote,  injured  by  spontaaeous  decomposition,  and  a  few  pounds  of 
elaterium  and  lactncarium,  badly^irepared,  we  will  have  the  aum  total  of  all  the 
drugs  rejected. 

Not  having  access  to  the  records  elsewhere,  I  am  unable  to  fomish  any  compara- 
tive statement  in  regard  to  the  reUtive  quantity  of  inferior  articles  offered  here  and 
at  other  ports.  To  get  a  fair  statement  of  the  reUtion  between  the  drugs  admitted 
and  those  rejected,  we  need  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  that  has  been  brought  into 
this  port  since  May,  1858.  Such  statement,  to  be  exactly  accurate,  would  involve 
more  labour  than  the  interest  attached  to  the  question  seems  to  warrant;  but  I  can 
briefly  say,  that  the  most  important  imports,  not  already  enumerated,  have  been 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  carbonate  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia,  brimstone,  borax,  cape  aloes,  cal- 
cined magnesia,  cantharides,  argols  and  liquorice  paste ;  and  that  the  aggregate 
weight  of  these  and  all  other  drugs  and  medicines,  not  included  in  the  daaaea  afready 
named,  would  be  about  568,624  lbs.,  making  the  sum  total  imported  1,767,660  lbs., 
and  the  sum  total  rejected,  as  before  stated,  40,876  lbs. 

There  is  apparently  no  room  for  doubt  in  r^jard  to  the  necessity  for  the  Drug 
Law,  and  as  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  value  in  its  present  form,  if  properly  and 
uniformly  and  universally  implied.  Whether  it  can  be  made  more  efficient,  or 
whether  any  inconvenience  now  imposed  by  it  on  thoae  engaged  in  the  drag  frnfinffff 


am  be  remedM,  am  legMmat*  ntbjeoti  tot  dittamAoa.  Onlv  one  Inetum  of 
iqVMartlyddibeMtesneionoftbeltwfauocciiiTed  within  my  knowledge.  Tbi* 
WM  the  wmt  of  >  merchmnt  noiding  ebewheie,  wbo  accompUtbed  hii  otijeot  bf 
•ending  hie  good*,  after  being  rejected  here,  to  a  port  Id  tbe  Britiab  ProTincea,  from 
aftetwe  thej' wece  retaroad  tooDeofoar  Soothera  porta,  whme  OaTenment  baa  no 

--' ---r,  Bsd  where  the  party  called  apon  csKiall)'  to  do  the  doty  of  lucb 

" ''--liDToiee.  Thii  wu  Bnbaequentl/  ideotiSed by  a  aampleieat 
a  commercial  value,  prelioiiaary  to  adjasting  the  dutiea.  Xa 
eoochMloii,  I  uaj'  be  aUowed  to  add,  that  only  ooe  caae  of  appeal  from  the  deoiaioQ 
ot  the  Qorenunent  jj^mlmp  baa  oconrred  here,  and  in  tbat  cate  hia  deciiion  waa 
eonflniied. 


FeniTlan  bark,  imported  760,000  It 

YoUtile  oila,                      „  3.T36 

Berbs  and  nowen,             „  £9,890    „  „             465    „ 

Boot*  and  neda,                  „  aos^io    „  „               367    „ 

All  other  article*,              „  568,624    „  „               U    „ 

Total  1,767,680  Iba.  40,676  Ibi. 

Wiixuii  E.  A.  AiKBir, 

Sptcial  Eiamintr  of  Dngt,  ^. 

"THE  VAPORATEUR." 
An  Imimnd  AnsiUietic  Apparatni,  imrated  by  T.  P.  Salt,  SurgTCal  butnmMot  Uakar, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OT  TBK  PHAKMIOBDTIOAI.  JOTIUIAU 

SiK, — la  the  NcTcmber  number  ot  ;our  Jovmal  there  appeared  a  diagram  and 
daacription  af  a  new  and  ingeaioui  apparatai  for  the  adminiairatiaa  of  chlorofonn, 

tbe  ioTenUon  of  M.  Duny,  of  Pari*. 

Without  disouuing  the  merits  of  that  apparatui,  will  yon  permit  me  to  [dac« 
before  youi  readera  a  simple  apparatas  which  I  have  regialered  for  the  inbalation  of 
vapour,  and  which  accompiiihes  the  deaiderats  of  an  effldent  Antestbetlo  Tnitrumenb 

"Tlie  Vaporaleur"  ia  exceedingly  aimple  in  iti 
mechaniim  and  ready  of  application.  The  operator  A 
poueiiei  entire  control  over  tlie  quantity  and  potency  fl 
of  the  vapour  administered,  which  he  can  regulate 
with  exact  delicacy,  and  maintain  its  eOects  during 
the  most  protracted  operation,  when  they  may  a* 
quickly  be  determined. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  having  at  Ita 
lower  extremity   a  conical    sieve,   upon   which   the 
aponge  rerts,  the  object  of  tlie  sieve  being  to  allow 
any  aaperfluQua  chloroform  to  pais  into  the  receiver,  J 
and  thus  efiectually  to  prevent  ita  inhitiitiun  with  the  | 

At  the  *ame  end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  revolving  cap, 
which  cloaea  the  small  hole*  around  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  use  of  which  is  to  admit  the  atmo- 
spheric ur,  which  becomes  impregnated  with  vapour  , 
in  ita  pataage  through  the  iponge  and  the  diamher  of 
thevesaeL 

The  lop  of  this  cylinder  i*  fitted  with  a  doable 
plate,  fastened  together  by  mean*  of  a  central  screw 

or  pivut,  having  two  apertures  in  the  onder  plate,  correspoading  with  the  one  aeea 
in  the  top  plate  of  the  diagram. 

Tbia  plate  ia  moved  by  mean*  of  a  thnmb-screw  ftom  right  to  left,  or  via  vtrt6, 
and  its  action  i*  a*  follows: — When  the  button  or  tbumb-icrev  is  midway  in  the 
groove*,  u  diowu  in  the  diagram,  ^  tmder  plate  ii  io  potlttoaed  that  one  half  of 
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each  hole  is  brought  into  oommimication  with  the  circular  aperture  on  the  top  plate» 
and  the  rapour  it  diluted  with  one  half  of  free  atmospheric  air;  this  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  turning  the  thumb-screw  to  the  right  or  left,  as  durected  bj  the 
index. 

On  the  barrel  of  the  apparatus  are  two  yalres,  which  effectually  prevent  the  return 
of  the  expired  air  into  the  cylinder. 

The  mouth-piece  is  constructed  with  due  consideration  as  to  the  coi^guration  of 
the  face. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  invention  in  addition  to  its  cheapness,  is,  that  the 
operator  knows  precisely  the  exact  quantity  and  potency  of  vapour  administered,  and 
has  imder  his  own  instantaneous  control  the  means  of  regulatmg  the  proportions  at 
will.    It  has  been  many  times  successfully  employed. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

T.  P.  Salt. 


POISONING  BY  OPIUM  IN  CHINA. 

Wis  have  been  favoured  by  a  correspondent  with  the  following  extract  from  a 

private  letter,  dated  Shanghai  (China),  Sept.  1, 1856  :— 

•  »  «  *  • 

Since  last  mail  left,  we  have  had  a  distressing  case  of  suicide  on  our  premises. 
Our  butler,  who  has  a  little  cottage  at  the  bade,  in  a  corner  of  our  compound, 
married  about  a  year  or  more  ago  a  young  girl  from  Ningpo.  It  seems  he  had  been 
scolding  her  about  some  trifling  thing,  which  caused  her  to  commit  suicide  by 
swallowing  a  considerable  quantity  of  opium.  When  found,  she  was  so  far  gone  it 
was  impossible  to  do  anything.  They  ran  in  for  me,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do, 
and  she  died  in  about  twenty  minutes,  just  as  old  Dr.  M—  arrived,  who,  by-the- 
by,  was  completely  at  sea,  thinking  it  was  something  entirely  different.  These 
suicides  are  very  common  among  the  Chinese  women,  and  no  particular  notice  is 

taken  of  them.   Dr.  L has  saved  many  people  by  prompt  and  vigorous  treatment, 

but  instead  of  feeling  grateful,  they  generally  seem  rather  annoyed  they  were  not 
allowed  quietly  to  pass  away. 

The  Chinese  are  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  race.    Dr.  L has  many  poor 

people  brought  to  the  hospital,  who,  after  being  restored  to  health,  ask  how  much  they 
are  to  receive  for  having  aUuwed  him  to  practise  on  t/tem.  Life  and  death  they  consider 
in  such  a  matter-of-fact  point  of  view,  that  whenever  wood  happens  to  be  cheap,  you 
find  people  buying  their  coffins.  These  are  very  thick  and  massive,  and  generally 
painted  a  bright  red.  They  cost  20,  30,  50,  or  even  100  dollars  ;*  and  the  Chinese 
argue —if  we  did  not  buy  at  leisure,  and  were  to  die  suddenly,  the  undertakers  would 
be  certain  to  charge  a  very  high  price,  knowing  that  the  article  must  be  bought  at 
once.  It  is  considered  a  very  dutiful  and  proper  act  for  a  son  to  make  his  faUier  a 
present  of  a  coffin  ;  and  it  is  very  common  to  see  them  in  the  houses— perhaps  the 
old  man  sitting  on  it,  smoking  his  pipe  and  chatting  to  his  neighbours. 


SUICIDE  BY  LAUDANUM. 


An  inquest  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  5th,  before  Mr.  Bedford,  on  the  body  of 
Elizabeth  Myddleton,  aged  forty-nine.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  her 
husband  and  other  witnesses  that  she  had  been  in  a  desponding  state.  On  the 
Sunday  previous  she  went  to  a  cupboard  in  which  her  husband  kept  laudanum  for 
horses,  and  drank  something  out  of  a  phial.  Her  daughter  asked  her  what  she  had 
taken,  when  the  mother  coolly  replied  that  she  had  taken  a  glass  and  a  half  fbll,  and 
would  be  stiff  presently.  She  almost  immediately  became  insensible,  and  was 
apeedily  conveyed  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  where  she  arrived  at  a  quarter  to  nine 
o'clock  ;  but  the  resident  apothecary,  Mr.  Porter,  was  not  called  till  ten  o'clock, 
when  all  remedies  proved  unavailing,  and  she  expired  next  morning.  Mr.  Porter 
stated  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  laudanum,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  no  medical  aid,  however  timely,  would  have  saved  her  life.  The  porter,  who 
was  tipsy  at  the  time,  and  another  person  who  was  absent  from  his  duty,  have  beeii^ 
dismissed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


*  The  value  of  the  dollar  toMj  be  estimated  at  about  6«.  8dL  sterling. 
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SUICIDE  BY  LAUDANUM  AND  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

A  MOST  painful  inquiry  took  place  on  Monday,  NoTomber  17,  before  Mr.  Wakley, 
the  coroner,  at  University  College  Hospital,  respecting  the  death  of  Caroline  Hobbs, 
aged  19,  who  took  poison  under  the  following  circumstances:— The  deceased  had 
formerly  been  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  in  Burlington  Gardens,  and  was  greatly 
esteemed.  A  connexion  with  some  young  man  arose,  which  ended  in  most  unfor- 
tunate results.  In  order  to  hide  her  shame  she  left  her  situation,  and  took  lodgings 
in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Maskell,  .5,  Augusta  Street,  Regent's  Park.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  November  11,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  her  sister  was  with  her,  and 
found  her  in  very  low  spirits.  She  went  out  afterwards,  and  returned  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  when  she  cooked  some  beefsteak  and  ate  a  portion.  About  half-past 
one  Mrs.  Maskell  heard  a  moaning,  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor;  and,  upon 
going  to  ascertain  the  cause,  found  her  lying  insensible  and  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
Two  small  bottles,  labelled  respectively  '<  Laudanum-— Poison,"  and  **  Essential  Oil 
of  Bitter  Almonds,"  together  with  a  wine-glass,  were  found  upon  the  table.  A  medical 
man  was  sent  for,  by  whose  directions  she  was  removed  to  University  College 
Hospital,  where  she  arrived  in  articuio  mortis.  Mr.  Price  Jones,  the  resident  surgeon, 
examined  her,  and,  finding  that  more  than  forty-five  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  had  been  swallowed,  at  once  concluded  that  the  opium  had 
retarded  its  action,  and  thereby  offered  a  chance  of  her  recovery.  On  this  account, 
and  from  the  weak  state  she  was  in,  he  was  afraid  to  use  the  stomach-pump  lest  he 
should  produce  asphyxia.  Other  remedies  were  applied,  but  she  died  at  ten  minutes 
before  four  o'clock.  A  post  mortem  examination  showed  that  in  about  ten  weeks  she 
would  have  become  a  mother.  Shortly  before  swallowing  the  poison  she  wro  te  a 
letter  to  her  mother,  and  one  to  Mrs.  Maskell,  describing  her  sufferings,  and  stating 
that  she  was  driven  to  despair.  The  coroner  said  he  had  rarely  met  with  a  more 
melancholy  case,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Death  from  swallowing  poison." 
bat  leaving  the  state  of  the  deceased's  mind  an  open  question. 

POISONING  WITH  OPIUM. 

A  ooboner's  inquest  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Inn,  Russell  Square,  Brighton,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  on  the  body  of  William  John  Mercer,  aged  five  weeks,  the 
infant  son  of  John  and  Mary  Jane  Mercer,  Cannon  Place,  who  died  on  the  previous 
morning  from  the  incautious  and  ignorant  use  of  the  syrup  of  popples,  one  of  the 
mildest  preparations  of  opium,  but  fatal  to  infants,  except  in  small  doses.  The 
mother  administered  a  drachm  (about  one  teaspoonful)  of  the  syrup,  the  maximum 
dose  for  infants  being  just  half  that  quantity.  If  properly  made,  one  fluid  ounce  of 
the  syrup  of  poppies  ought  to  contain  the  active  principles  of  one  grain  of  the 
extract  of  opium.  The  medical  evidence  induces  the  belief  that  the  syrup  was 
adulterated,  treacle  having  been  used  instead  of  sugar,  the  consequences  of  which  is 
that  the  ingredients  do  not  get  properly  mixed. — Times,  Nov.  12. 

The  above  is  quoted  from  the  Times.  Although  syrup  of  poppies  is  not  a 
preparation  of  opium,  yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  opium  is  sometimes  used  in  its 
preparation. 

ATTEMPTED  SUICIDB  BY  LAUDANUM. 

Elizabkth  Fooartt,  aged  nineteen,  was  charged  with  attempting  self-destruction 
by  means  of  laudanum.  She  was  found  lying  in  a  street  at  Hackney,  cold  and 
senseless,  with  a  small  bottle,  which  had  contained  laudanum,  tightly  grasped  in  her 
hand.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  applied  the  stomach-pump  and  restoratives,  and 
she  was  at  length  recovered.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  her  father  had  turned 
her  out  of  doors,  and  refused  to  do  anything  for  her  ;  and  that  she  procured  the 
laudanum  of  a  chemist  in  the  Strand,  who  allowed  her  to  have  it  on  bmng  told  that 
it  was  not  for  herself.  A  gentleman,  representing  Messrs.  Corbyn  and  Co.,  Holbora, 
stated  that  the  bottle  from  which  the  laudanum  was  taken,  bore  one  of  their  labels, 
but  the  laudanum  was  not  supplied  by  them,  and  that  it  was  their  invariable 
practice  not  to  supply  any  poisons  unless  the  purchaser  was  provided  with  an 
authorization  fh>m  a  medtoal  man.  The  magistrates,  who  sympathized  with  the 
unfortunate  position  of  the  girl,  who,  a  fbrtnight  before,  flung  herself  firom  one  of  the 
bridffes  into  the  Thames,  have  since  obtained  her  admission  to  the  Elizabeth  Ezy 
Institation. 
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LIVESFOOL  MUSBUM  OF  APPLIED  SdSRCIb 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Boyal  Inatitotiaii 
decided  upon  the  formation  of  a  Museum  of  Applied  Science,  to  which  the  admiasion 
should  be  free,  which  should  contain  all  the  illustrationa  that  could  he  proonred  of 
the  natural  history  of  those  plants,  animak,  and  minerals,  affording  products  uaefiil 

man. 

The  fitting-up  and  arrangement  of  the  Museum,  together  with  the  collectaon 
and  classification  of  the  specimens,  was  entrusted  to  the  oare  of  Mr,  T.  C.  Archer, 
a  gentleman  well  qualifi^  in  every  respect  for  the  onerous  and  varied  duties 
devolving  upon  him. 

This  Museum  has,  during  the  past  month,  been  thrown  open  to  the  public;  and, 
though  incomplete  in  some  departments,  the  large  number  of  specimens  brouglit 
together  and  systematically  arranged  cannot  fkil  to  render  great  service  not  only  to 
the  man  of  sdenoe,  but  to  the  merdiant,  the  broker,  and  the  maaufactorer,  who  wiU, 
in  its  cases,  find  specimens  illustrating  as  fiuras  prsctioable  the  commercial  hiatray 
of  all  the  substances  entering  into  applied  science. 

The  importance  of  such  a  collection  in  a  commercial  town  like  Liverpool  oaa 
hardly  be  overrated,  for  articles  are  continually  arriving  there  about  which  hard|j 
anything  is  known  by  the  captains  who  bring  them,  the  merchants  to  whom  they 
are  consigned,  or  the  brokers  who  have  to  sell  them,  and  the  result  is,  they  aie 
either  unsaleable  for  want  of  a  name,  or  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  because  not  pvo- 
perly  examined.  Now,  however,  this  Museum  offers  a  court  of  appeal,  and  its 
utility  will  soon  be  appreciated  both  by  the  importers  and  purchasers  oC  raw  pro* 
dace,  who,  when  a  new  article  is  brought  forward,  or  in  case  of  dispute,  will,  aa  a 
matter  of  course,  go  to  the  Museum  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  nature  and  value. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  collection;  Mr.  Archer  has  very  wisely  confined  his  attention  in  the  first  instance 
to  perfecting  the  collection  of  vegetable  products  befijre  entering  upon  those  deriwad 
from  the  animaJ  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  has  followed  the  arrangement  which 
has  afforded  so  much  satisfaction  and  instruction  in  the  Boyal  Eew  Gardens. 

Amongst  the  specimens  collected  are  all  the  imports  into  Liverpool  arranged 
under  their  naturu orders  according  to  the  affinities  of  the  plants  producing  them; 
and  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance  all  correctly  named  and  described.  Side  by  side 
are  specimens  of  various  articles  into  which  these  rare  products  are  manufactured  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  affording  at  a  glance  an  amount  of  information  which  could  not 
in  any  other  way  be  so  quicldy  or  thoroughly  conveyed,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated  by  every  intelligent  observer. 

Amongst  the  contributions  there  are  also  many  valuable  and  interesting  coQee- 
tions  from  manufacturers  of  specimens  of  articles  to  the  preparation  of  which  they 
respectively  devote  especial  attention. 

Altogether  this  Museum  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  conmiittee  of  the  InstZtu- 
tion  to  which  it  belongs  for  the  liberality  they  have  shown  in  its  establishment,  and 
its  honorary  director,  Mr.  Archer,  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  time  and  atten- 
tion he  has  for  a  long  period  devoted  to  it,  and  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  in^its 
arrangement  and  systematic  classification. 


THE  ODONTOLOQICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession  that  a  Soeiefy-  of  Dentiats 
should  be  formed,  capable  of  supporting  itself  on  an  equality  with  other  leaned 
societies  in  this  counti^,  a  Meeting  was  convened  in  November,  1855.  It  was  thai 
proposed  by  the  undersigned  members  of  the  profession  to  memorialize  the  Soval 
College  of  Surgeons  on  the  necessity  which  existed  for  some  xeoogniaed  qaalifioami 
ftr  those  practiaing  this  speciality  of  surgery.  This  suggestion  was  carried  inio 
effbct,  and  on  the  1  Ith  of  December,  1855,  an  appeal  to  the  College  was  made,  atatii^ 
the  great  benefit  the  public  would  derive,  and  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to 
the  profession  generally,  if  a  diploma  were  granted  to  those  who  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  this  brandi  of  anatomical  scienc&  The  memorisJ  waa  received,  and  is  still 
under  the  consideration  of  the  CounoiL  This  important  measure  being  thua  in 
abeyance,  it  was  deemed  by  the  memorialiats  desirable  to  eommenoe^  without  furtfaar 
dday,  the  operations  of  the  Society.  At  a  Meedng  held  for  this  purpose  in  Novwh 
ber,  1856,  the  bye-laws  for  the  Society  were  firamed,  on  the  model  of  t%MW[  of 
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exiBtinginedioAl  societiet;  it  w«t  also  detBrmined  thftt  imritations  should  be  sent  to 
those  Members  of  the  profession  who  were  either  personally  known  to  the  memo- 
niUists,  or  were  deemed  anxious  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  Society.  This  plan 
of  selecting  from  amongst  so  many  who  are  digible^  wonld  appear  somewhat  invi- 
dioas;  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  at  the  outset  a  working  body,  the  feeling 
of  which  would  be  unanimous,  seemed  to  demand  that  certain  limits  should  be  placed 
upon  the  selection.  It  is  beliered,  that  by  the  means  adopted,  a  nucleus  will  be 
formed,  including  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  profession, 
capable  of  embracing,  ultimately,  within  its  cirde,  aU  those  who  may  desire  to 
devote  their  attention  to  the  olqects  compzehended  by  the  Sode^. 

S.  Cartwright,  F.B.S.  H.  J.  Featherstone. 

J.  H.  Parkinson.  A.  Canton,  M.R.C.S. 

J.  H.  Parkinson,  jun.,  M.B.C.S.  R.  Nasmyth,  MJ).,  M.B.G.S. 

E.  Saunders,  F.B.C.&  J.  L.  Craigie,  F.B.C.S. 

William  M.  Bigg.  H.  J.  Barrett,  M.K.C.a 

S.  Cartwright,  jun.,  M.It.C.8.  A.  Rogers,  F.R.C.S. 

G.  A.  Ibbotson,  M.R.C.S.  T.  A.  Rogers,  M.R.C.S. 

James  Parkinson.  H.  Shelley,  M.B.,  London,  1£.R.C.S. 

J.  Tomes,  F.R.S.  S.  James  A.  Salter,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  F:L.& 

The  following  Bye-laws  and  Regulations  define  the  objects  and  constitution  of  the 
Society: — 

1.  This  Society  is  instituted  for  the  encouragement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  Dental  Surgery,  and  for  the  promotion  of  intercourse  among  Members  of  the 
Dental  profession. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Resident,  Non-Resident>  and  Honorary  Members. 

3.  Persons  distinguished  in  any  department  of  science  connected  with  medicine, 
shall  be  eligible  for  nomination  as  Members. 

4.  Those  persons  who  advertise  their  professional  qualifications,  either  in  the 
public  journals,  or  by  the  distribution  of  hand-bills,  &c.,  or  who  expose,  for  public 
inspection,  specimens  of  operative  or  mechanical  dentistry,  shall  not  be  considered 
eligible  for  nomination  as  Members. 

5.  Any  Candidate  holding  a  patent  relating  to  the  requirements  of  Dental 
practice,  shall,  on  being  elected,  relinquish  lus  exdusiye  right  in  favour  of  tiie 
Members  of  this  Society. 

6.  Such  Members  as  reside  within  ten  miles  of  the  Post  Office^  shall  be  considered 
as  Resident  Members;  all  others,  as  Non-Resident 

7.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  from  the  Members,  and  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  and  three  Secretaries,  who^ 
with  nine  other  Members,  shall  constitute  the  Council,  and  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sodety's  affairs^ 
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A  Public  MBsmraof  the  Members  of  the  Dental  Profession  waeheld  on  Monday, 
the  22nd  of  September,  Mr.  Alfred  Carpenter  in  the  chair,  to  take  into  consideration 
fbe  anomalous  state  of  the  profession,  and  the  propriety  of  forming  an  assodation  on 
dmilar  pffineiples  to  those  existing  in  other  branches  of  the  medical  profession. 
At  that  meeting  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  a  Sodety  of  DentistB 
should  be  established  forthwith,  and  that  a  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was 
highly  requisite.  Resolutions  to  such  effect  having  b&en  passed,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  them  into  practice. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  presented  to  the  profession  at  a  large  and  in- 
fluential meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  James  Robmson,  of  Gower  Stneet^  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  1 1,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  when  the  imme&te  formation 
of  a  Dental  Society  was  recommended,  and  warmly  approved  by  those  present.  The 
adoption  of  the  report  was  proposed  and  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Mackenzie  and  Mr. 
Adam  Thomson  respeetlTdy.  A  rote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  Committee 
for  their  exertions,  and  they  were  requested  to  continue  their  services  until  the  final 
completion  of  the  Society  in  December.  The  objects  of  the  meeting  were  wannly 
supported  by  Mr.  Tibbs,  of  Chdtenham,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Bymer,  of  Croydon,  and 
many  others.    A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  termimited  theproeeedin^L 
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A  Trbatub  on  Thsrapvutics  and  Phabmacoloot,  or  ILltbua  Mbdioa.  Bj 
Qborgb  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  ftc,  &c.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  840  and  901.  Phila^ 
deiphia :  J.  B.  LippinooU  and  Co.  London:  Trubner  and  Co.  1856.  (From  the 
Author.) 

A  SuFPLBMENT  TO  TBB  Pharmacopcbia  ;  being  a  concise  but  comprehensiye  Dis- 
pensatory, and  Manual  of  facts  and  formulaa,  for  the  use  of  Practitioners  in 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  By  Trbop0ilu8  Redwood,  Ph.D.,  &c,  &o.  Third 
Edition.  London:  Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  John  Churchill;  Henry 
Bohn;  and  Henry  Renshaw.    8to,  pp.  1161.    1857. 

Thb  Bane  and  its  Antidote;  or.  Poisoning  and  its  Suppression,  pp.  15.  By 
Walter  Wilson.  London :  Wertheim  &  Macintosh.  Birmingham:  T.  Ragg.  1856. 

On  Poisoning  bt  Strychnia  ;  with  Comments  on  thb  Medical  Etidenoe  gtybn 
AT  THE  Trial  of  William  Palmer  for  the  Murder  of  John  Parsons  Cook, 
pp.  152.  By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  London  :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts.    1856.     (From  the  Author.) 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JBteutaphu  (Birlcenhead). — Cod  liver  oil  with  quinine.    Vol.  xr.,  p.  289. 

Phanix  (London). — ^The  specimen  of  precipitated  sulphur  forwarded  to  us  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

A.  B.  ^.— A  pamphlet  "  On  the  uses  of  Glycerine,"  by  G.  P.  Wilson,  F.B.S. 
Published  by  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  Strand. 

H.  M,  (Bristol)w— 7*A6  London  Pharmacopaia.    Published  by  Churchill. 

W.  B.  (Stroud). — We  presume  that  the  article  sold  as  ^^Pickrick,"  is  picric 
acid,  which  is  sometimes  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  coal  tar,  and  is 
used  in  dyeing.    £.  C  (Calne). — Olive  oil. 

A  Member  (Norfolk). — Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemiatry. 

An  Apprentice  (Whitchurch).— ^ncie/i^  cmd  Modem  Colours,  by  W.  Linton.  Pub- 
lished by  Longman. 

FBTTum  (Eastwood).— (I.)  The  label  referred  to  is  not  liable  to  stamp  duty.— (2.) 
Redwood's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopaia^  22«. 

W.  S.  (Leeds). — We  know  no  formula  for  liquor  papaveris. 

J,  T.  (York). — ^The  odour  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  recognized. 

A,  P.  S» — Cod  liver  oil  is  sometimes  flavoured  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
the  oil  of  orange  peel. 

Veritas  (London),  A  Correspondent  (Paisley),  Chemieus  (Glossop). — The  particu- 
lars of  such  cases  of  imposition  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society. 

An  Associate  (Liverpool). — Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis,    YoL  xii.,  p.  311. 

F,  A.  B.  (Longton).— (I.)  Amalgams  for  the  teeth  are  usually  made  with  gold 
or  silver  with  mercury,  the  excess  of  the  latter  being  squeezed  out — (2.)  Probably. 
— (3.)  See  any  elementary  work  on  Chemistry.— (4,)  A  medical  practitioner  would 
be  better  able  to  answer  the  question. — (5)  and  (6)  are  not  intelligible. 

J.  B.  O,  (Oldham). — An  apprentice  may  continue  his  connexion  with  the  Society, 
although  traosferred  to  a  Chemist  who  is  not  a  member. 

A  Druggist  (Ramsgate).— It  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  article  was 
damaged  when  sold. 

Pharmacien  (London)  suggests— (1.)  That  some  evening  lectures  would  be  desirable 
for  young  men  who  cannot  get  out  in  the  morning.— ^2.)  Ibss.,  ^pound  Troy,  of 
course  means  6  oz.    J.  T,  (Enfield).— The  notice  is  in  this  number,  p.  302. 

Sale  of  Po»on«.— We  have  several  articles  in  type  on  this  and  other  subjects, 
which  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  defer  until  next  month.  The  description  of 
Bessemer*s  process,  page  327,  has  been  in  type  more  than  two  months,  but  was 
deferred  ftt>m  the  above  cause. 

Chemieus.— We  know  of  no  such  process  as  that  referred  to. 

R,  A.  P.  S. — The  oil  referred  to  does  not  appear  to  differ  fh>m  that  made  l»y  the 
old  and  well-known  process  for  oil  of  bricks. 

Erhatcx.— Page  295,  line  4  fh>m  bottom,/or  <<  1  gallon  "  read  «  2  gallons.** 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17»  Bloomsbury  Square>  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

^  Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington  Street.     Other  oommnnications  to  the  EditoTi  15|  Langham  Place. 
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THE  STUDENTS'  GRIEVANCE. 

It  never  was  onr  intention  or  wbh  to  make  light  of  the  hardships  endured 
by  youn^  men  in  the  probationary  state  between  the  toils  of  school  and  the 
cares  of  oosiness— those  few  eventfnl  years,  upon  the  right  use  of  which  their 
future'  success  in  life  so  much  depends.  We  have  endeavoured  to  encourage 
the  diiHdent,  to  stimidate  the  thoughtless,  to  keep  constantly  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  all  the  point  of  distance  towardis  which  they  ought  to  as][)ire  as  the 
reward  of  labour  and  perseverance. 

It  has  been  gratifymg  occasionally  to  illustrate  arguments  by  reference  to 
facts,  adducing  instances  in  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  has 
been  attended  with  signal  success;  and,  while  advocating  every  practicable 
scheme  for  promoting  education,  we  have  pointed  out  what  has  been  done 
loUhoiU^  and  how  mu<m  more  might  be  accomplished  unth  such  advantages. 

But  we  cannot  join  in  the  lachrymose  and  pathetic  strain  in  which  some  of  our 
Correspondents  indulge,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  mis- 
chievous, to  deal  with  the  subject  m  that  way.  Every  occupation  or  position  in 
life  has  its  bitters  as  well  as  its  sweets,  its  pressure  of  labour  and  intervals  of 
respite.  From  the  idle  man  who  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  to  kill  each 
te<lious  day— to  the  slave  who  prematurely  dies  under  the  lash  of  American 
freedom,  there  is  a  sliding  scale,  representing  the  fate  of  mankind,  made  up  of 
rest  and  labour  in  various  proportions.  That  which  is  labour  to  one  man  is 
recreation  to  another,  and  the  amount  of  endurance,  whether  of  hardship  or  of 
fatigue,  is  dependent  in  a  great  degree  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  individual. 
The  pampered  victim  of  ennui,  ^m  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  wliose 
energies  are  stimulated  neither  by  hope  nor  fear,  is  annoyed  by  every  trifling 
interference  with  his  caprices,  .'md  bears  up  with  difRculty  against  his  imaginary 
misfortunes;  and  there  are  few  persons  whose  minds  are  naturally  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  enei'vating  imluence  of  unchequered  prosperity.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  I'emark,  that  th3  men  who  liave  risen  to  the  greatest 
eminence  in  their  several  vocations,  who  have  been  held  up  as  examples  for 
contemporaries  to  imitate  and  for  posterity  to  admire,  have  in  numerous  in- 
stances been  the  pionecrd  of  their  own  success  througli  difficulties  apparently 
almost  insurmountable.  Some  of  our  greatest  chemists,  philosophers,  builders, 
engineers,  manufacturers,  in  fact,  some  of  the  most  didtm^uished  members  of 
eadi  profession  or  business,  have  risen  fix>m  comparativelv  onscure  positions,  and 
left  their  more  favoured  but  less  persevering  rivals  far  behind,  as  the  tortoise 
outran  the  hare  in  the  race. 

On  reading  the  biographies  of  such  men,  there  is  one  predominant  feature  in 
which  they  resemble  each  other,  namely,  the  iniiiience  of  a  strong  will,  the  per- 
severing energy  of  tlie  mind  in  sustaining  the  bodilv  powers  and  resistuig  the 
ordinary  depression  of  protracted  labour.  During  the  competition  for  a  prize, 
or  reading  ior  honours  at  college,  while  the  urgency  of  the  object  desu'ed  Iceeps 
the  nerves  at  full  stretch,  fatigue  is  scarcely  felt.  So  also  the  anxiety  of 
nursing  a  sick  friend  or  relation,  the  necessit;^  forrconstant  vigilance,  comjyensates 
for  the  loss  of  rest,  and  the  bodily  strength  is  sustained  by  mental  elasticity. 

These,  it  may  bo  said,  are  extreme  cases,  and  althou^^h  the  constitution  ma^ 
bear  up  against  the  pressure  during  the  existence  of  the  exciting  cdusc,  yet  if 
this  be  protracted  beyond  certain  limits,  the  health  will  become  undermined,  or 
when  the  stimulus  b  removed  the  ener^  will  naturally  subside,  and  a  reaction 
will  take  place.    To  some  extent  thb  is  the  case ;  bnt  the  fact  to  which  we 
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desire  to  dii*ect  attention  is  the  power  of  the  mind  when  stimulated  by  hope  and 
laudable  aiid)ftian,  to  orercome  the  vie  uiereurof  lassitude,  and  impart  enduranoe 
of  fatigue.  Reverting  to  the  original  object  of  these  general  remarks,  and  com- 
paring the  position  of  the  Pharmaccutieflil  Students  ofthe  prescoit  time  with  tlat 
of  their  emfiLojers  ia  years  past,  we  find  that  a  tendency  prevuls  to  shorten  tke 
hours  of  business,  and  to  give  additional  facilities  for  improvement.  There  may 
oe  exceptions,  but  we  know  that  in  many  localities  where  the  hour  of  closing  was 
formerly  eleven,  it  is  now  nine,  and  aluiough  a  few  customers  may  come  after 
that  hour,  the  alteration  is  generally  understood,  and  is  observed  by  the 
majority.  No  inconvenience  is  felt  where  the  early  closing  is  adopted,  and  we 
hope  the  custom  will  be  more  extensively  introduced. 

To  some  extent,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  pressure  is  removed,  or  in  process 
of  removal,  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Stiulents ;  and,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  with  a 
desire  for  their  advantage,  we  last  month  invited  attention  to  the  apparently 
neglected  fiicdlities  for  improvement  offered  by  the  Society.    This  has  caUed  fortn 
several  pathetic  and  somewhat  indignant  communications,  in  which  **  exhausted 
nature"  is  represented  in  a  pitialile  plight,  and  the  hanlship  of  reading  works  on 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  after  a  day's  work,  is  i>ointcd  out  with  eloquence 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.    Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  with  more  work^  and  a 
scanty  supply  of  books,  with  no  Society  to  stimulate  us,  or  professors  to  direct 
our  course  of  study,  we  wei*e  left  to  our  own  resources  to  pick  up  tha  crumbs  of 
science,  after  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  or  before  brcaldlut  in  the  morning. 
SexGsal  cHf  the  present  Members  of  tne  Council  were  fellow-students  imder  these 
adverse  circumstanoes.    *'  Exhausted  nature  "  whispered  in  their  ears  (as  usnaljj^ 
"'  Don't  read, — ^go  to  bed,  or  go  somewhere  for  recreation, — anything  but  study :" 
but  this  was  in  some  degree  counteracted  by  a  consciousness  of  tlie  fhct  that  it 
was  needful  to  study—that  no  other  opportunity  would  occur,  and  that  fhture 
success  in  business  would  depend  on  the  industry  and  energy  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  requisite  knowledge.    The  determination  to  master  a  subject 
and  obtain  informatiion  for  a  specific  purpose  begets  an  interest  in  aH  its  deteils, 
and  the  labour  of  study  is  found  to  be  a  rather  agreeable  change  after  the  labour 
of  fiUinff  bottles  and  fdiding  ud  parcels.    This  is  no  theoretical  notion,  but  is 
founded  on  the  experience  of  Members  ofthe  Society,  now  carrymg  on  thrivuiff 
business,  who,  if  they  should  happen  to  read  these  observations,  wilfbe  reminded 
of  their  early  struggles  asainst  '*  exhausted  nature  "  late  at  night,  or  early  in 
the  morning.    We  are  md  by  some  of  our  Correspondents  that  the  inducement 
to  study  is  not  sufficient.    Mr.  CoDids*  describes  this  as  ^'Another  Thing  For- 
ffotten.**    The  inducement  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago ;  in 
net,  it  is  greater  and  more  pali>iu)le.    At  that  time,  the  notion  of  a  recognized 
Pharmaceutical  qualification,  with  or  without  an  honorary  title,  was  a  uieory 
which^  existed  only  in  the  brains  of  those  who  afterwards  suggested    the 
establishment  of  a  Society  for  reducing  the  theory  to  a  practical  result.    Now 
this  has  been  so  fiir  carried  into  effect,  that  the  status  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  is  recognized  and  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  exx>ect  that  the  powers,  privileges,  and  influence  of  the  Society  wiU 
be  further  extended  and  more  effectually  brought  into  operation.    Young  men 
who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  tiius  held  out  f-o  them  as  the 
reward  of  industry  ana  studious  application,  uiould  not  have  been  let  loose 
firom  the  nursery.    They  would  have  been  safer  tied  to  Uieir  mother's  apron 
strings,  with  theb  bread  and  butter  carefblly  prepared  for  them,  than  thrown 
upon  the  wide  world  to  make  thenr.way  in  a  profession  requiring  perseveranoe 
and  the  exercise  ofthe  intellectual  faculties. 

We  entirely  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  devoting  a  portion 
of  the  apprenticeship  exclusively  to  scientific  education,  instead  of  ^ferring  it 
until  a  later  period,  when  the  pressure  of  business  is  more  urgoit.    But  this 

*Pa£8  882: 
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aggamsot  is  proflpective :  it  is  addressed  to  the  parents  and  gaavdiaxis  of  futme 
F&nnaoeiitical  Cfnemists,  and  cannot  refer  to  those  who  have  already  servad 
their  ararentieeahip.  It  is  useless  to  tannt  young  men  wilJi  ytiuA  vief  (or 
rather  uieir  parents^  ooffhi  to  have  done  to  secure  during  the  apprealdoeship  the 
requisite  ODDortonities  &  study;  but  those  who  have  not  eigoyed  these  advaa- 
taees  shoma  be  urffed  and  eaeouraged  to  make  up  lor  kst  time  by  «dditioBal 
industry.  It  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  do  not  enjoy  equal  opportunities 
for  improvement.  The  difference  in  locality^  the  business  and  domestic  anaoM- 
ments  of  the  establishment^  the  indulgence  or  otherwise  of  employers,  mu^lbe 
taken  into  consideration  before  any  general  criticism  can  justly  be  passed  upon 
^e  Students  as  a  dass.    But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fiu^  that  where  the 

Seatest  fatalities  are  afforded,  theyare  not  taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent 
at  might  have  been  expected.  We  also  meet  with  instances,  occasionallvt  m 
which  great  credit  is  due  ta  young  men  who,  with  every  obstade  thrown  in  their 
way  by  prejudiced  employers,  lunre  nevertheless  persevered  and  svrpcued  their 
finencb. 

The  Library  of  the  Sodety^  having  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  we  may 
suggest  a  mode  in  which  it  might  be  usefully  resorted  to  by  those  who  reside 
within  a  convenient  distance.  Supposing  twenty  or  thirty  young  men  to 
fbrm  themselves  into  a  class  for  mutual  improvement,  and  appoint  two  or  mote 
evenings  in  the  week  to  meet  in  the  library  at  half-past  eight  or  nine,  axran|piK 
beforehand  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  and  taldiur  in  rotation  tiie  office  3 
examiner  or  chairman  for  the  enrening.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  sobm 
houses  of  business  where  there  are  several  Assistants,,  and  someratner  interesting 
\  <Sscus8ioiis  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  &e.,  have  taken  place  affccr  tea  er 

eleven  in  the  evening.    JBach  member  of  the  dass  is  thus  encouraged  to  read 
aodprepare himsc^for  the  subject  about  to  come  forward. 

We  need  scarody  add,  that  if  such  a  mode  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement  were  to  originate  among  the  Assodates  of  i&  Sodety  m  Londoat 
the  rooms  at  Bloomsbury  Square  affi)vd  eveiy  facility  that  could  be  desired,  aad 
the  Counci  would  be  glad  to  encourage  the  endeavour  to  make  the  Society 
pscaetically  useful. 


FSECAUnONS  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS^— ^FBOM  POISON,  to 

Among  other  suggestions  fbr  gaarding  against  casualties  and  fisital  consequences 
from  poisons  and  strong  medicmes,  we  have  recdved  from  a  Correspondent  in 
Dublin  a  draft  of  a  proposed  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  although  not  written  in 
sober  seriousness,  ffonta?"^  two  lor  three  home  truths  worthyc^  a  gassmg  remark. 
It  is  founded  on  the  recent  order  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  to  protect 
the  public  against  acddents  £rom  poison  by  the  aagiuar  pet  aad  bottle  regula- 
tion alreadydiscussed  in  this  Journal ;  and  the  oeraler  proaotttioa  porportsto 
tof^mriAp^  fi^om  the  apprentices  of  Apothecaries^  who  state  m  the  preambles— 

''Whereas  great  uBcertaiaty  and  oonfiisifln, as  weD  as  dsnger to  the  pubHe  heaKhi 
iMve  visen  Sroai  titt  hasty  and  Hl^sihfte  nunner  in  whSdi  pwscriptfens  are  son» 
ti»e6  writtel^ 

**  Be  U  tberefoie  ordered  t 

''I.  That  all  pracii^na  be  written  in  a  dear,  distinct*  and  legible  haacl,  di»' 
playing  such  moderate  scyiftintr**^^  with  the  prindplea  of  GheoUsliy  aa  tiM 
prescrmer  is  capable  oL  * 

''2.  That  an  prescriptions  intended  fbr  internal  use  be  written  with  Uack  Inks 
Ibsk  sudi  aa  are  mten^  fbr  ertemal  use  be  written  with  red  ink  exdusivdj. 

«3.  That  all  prescriptionB  intended  fbr  internal  use.  and  containing  poisonous 
lagredleBts,  be  written  with  hiaok  ink  on  black-bofdered  letter  paper  (t  e.,  mooning 
paper);  tiun  those  IntanaBd  fbt  external  use^  and  containing  poisonous  ingredients^ 
Wwiittsalaiedi^enhWk-beidaied  letter  paper?  the  depth  ef  the  btockborief 
tti  denale  Ite  inteaslfey-  d  the  pdaoo.   I^  ssuiplt^  rmmm  ftr  tartar  emefeki 

2a2 
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paregoric  elizir,  &&;  deeper  for  tincture  of  opium,  digitalis,  &c.;  still  deeper  for 
aoomtiiia,  arseiuc,  Btrychnia,  &c. 

**  4.  That  no  tender  of  a  fee  be  considered  a  legal  tender  by  any  Fellow  of  the 
College  unless  made  in  an  angularjform  (t.e.,  in  bank-note  or  cheque);  that  no  tender 
of  a  fee  be  considered  a  leg^  tender  by  a  Licentiate  of  the  CoUege,  unless  made  in 
the  round  form  (t.  e^  sorereign,  half-sorereign,  or  silver)." 

The  article  before  us  is  mucb  too  verbose  for  publication,  but  tiie  above  extracts 
are  quoted  from  it  because  they  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  round  and  angular  precaution  against  poisoning,  and  also  direct 
attention  to  a  precaution  which  it  is  in  the  power  oi  any  medical  practitioner 
to  adopt,  and  which  would  relieve  Dispensers  of  medicine  from  some  doubt  and 
perplexity  now  occasionally  experienced.  The  faculty  of  reading  a  prescription 
18  quite  distinct  from,  and  should  be  superadded  to,  the  ordinary  knowledge  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  at  examinations 
that  a  candidate  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  his  profession,  and  capable 
of  performing  the  processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  ordmary  chemical  analysis, 
has  been  at  rault  when  called  upon  to  read  some  of  the  presciiptions  which  are 
selected  as  fair  spedmens  to  test  his  experience  in  dispensing.  To  those  who 
have  had  considerable  practice  in  this  department,  the  ordinaiy  writing  and  con- 
tractions are  intelligible ;  even  when  the  words  are  not  legibly  formed,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  custom  of  the  prescriber,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  handwriting, 
will  often  dear  up  what  might  otherwise  have  been  doubtful;  and  the  habit  of 
reading  prescriptions  enables  the  experienced  Dispenser  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  medicine  oraered,  whether  it  can  be  quickly  prepared, 
or  contains  any  infusion  or  other  in|pedient  which  will  cause  dela^ ;  and  if  there 
be  an  omission  or  oversight,  or  a  poisonous  dose,  his  eye  detects  it  instinctively. 
But  this  quickness  of  eye  (like  that  of  the  juggler,  who  throws  up  and  catches 
five  balls  at  a  time)  is  only  acquired  by  years  of  practice  and  observation ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected^  that  younff  men  fresh  from  their  apprenticeship 
will  immediatdy  become  familiar  with  all  the  varieties  of  orthography,  steno- 
graphic abbreviations,  and  conventionalities  which  occur  in  prescriptions.  The 
contractions,  symbols,  and  technical  terms  used  in  Tjatui  j^trescriptions  are  easily 
learned,  and,  when  understood,  are  more  readily  deciphered  than  a  prolix 
English  prescription,  with  all  the  words  written  nt  full  length;  but  it  will 
8can^dy  be  thought  unreasonable  to  suggest,  as  one  precaution  against  acddents 
in  medicine,  a  littie  more  attention  to  £e  orthography  of  prescnptions. 
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We  have  recdved  for  inspection,  and  publication  if  we  think  pro])er,  a  copy 
of  the  depositions  at  the  inquest  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Macfiirlane  at  the  PharmaconticHl  Meeting  Nov.  5th  (last  number, 
page  314).  We  think  it  unnecessar}'  to  give  publicity  to  all  the  unfortunate 
details  of  such  cases,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  who,  without 
doubt,  have  sufiered  greatly  from  the  anxiety  and  regret  inseparable  from  the 
misfortune.  The  object  with  whidi  allusion  is  made  to  passing  events  of  that 
nature  is  the  prevention  of  a  recuiTenco  of  similar  uc.cidents,  by  tracing  the 
cause,  and  adopting  in  future  such  precautions  as  experience  may  suggest. 

Theix:  are  some  drcumstances  in  the  cose  before  us  which  are  important  and 
deserving  of  notice,  and  these  we  shall  briefly  state,  as  tiie  accident  did  nut  occur 
precisely  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Macfarlane's  informant  The  acddent 
took  place  in  Aug^ust  last,  at  the  Medical  De[)6t,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  where  it 
transpired  at  the  inquest  that  a  black  servant  was  employed  as  '^packer.**  It 
came  under  his  province  to  paste  the  labels  on  the  b<»tucs,  eadi  label  being  pre- 
pared and  pkced  under  the  right  bottle  by  the  Doctor  of  the  regiment    He 
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hftd  been  in  that  office  twenty -eight  yean,  and  could  read  a  little.  On  the 
occasion  in  question  some  medicines  were  being  put  up  for  the  depot  at  New- 
castle (Jamaica^,  and  the  doctor  superintended  the  labelling  as  usnal,  xmtil  the 
last  botUe,  at  wtudi  moment  he  was  suddenly  called  away.  The  packer  having 
one  small  phial  still  uulabelled,  and  seeing  &  label  on  the  doctor's  desk,  pastea 
it  on,  and  sent  off  the  medicines  duly  packed  to  their  destination.  It  happened 
that  the  label  (a  written  one)  was  '^  bismuth  trisnitras,''  but  the  phial  contained 
strychnia.  The  packer  knew  that  there  was  poison  among  the  drugs,  but  did 
not  know  the  nature  of  it,  or  which  bottle  contained  it.  His  duty  was  the 
mechanical  task  of  pasting  each  label  on  the  bottle  shown  him  as  the  right  one. 
The  evidence  proceeds  to  trace  the  package  of  the  medicines  to  their  destination 
at  Newcastle,  where  they  were  unpacked  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  officer 
of  the  regiment  in  that  quarter.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  rule,  that  no  medicine 
should  be  unpacked  and  placed  in  the  stock  for  use  until  the  medical  officer  on 
duty  has  seen  it,  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  accuracy ;  but,  by  some  fatality 
on  this  occasion,  a  sergeant  of  the  regiment  (who,  it  appears,  was  emplo>]ed  to 
assist  in  the  sureery)  emptied  the  unfortunate  bottle  into  the  one  having  a 
corresponding  label, — ^namely,  bismuth  trisnitras.  I'he  number  of  bottles  bad 
been  counted,  and  found  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  articles  oi*dered;  but 
it  was  not  observed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no  strychnia  appeared  among  the 
medicines  sent  (although  some  had  been  ordered),  and  that  there  were  twr 
bottles,  one  much  smtdler  than  the  other,  both  labelled  bismuth.  Before 
attention  had  been  directed  to  this  circumstance,  the  prescription  for  powders 
containing  bismuth  was  brought  to  be  prepared.  The  next  witness,  a  private 
in  the  36th  Regiment,  who  officiated  as  hospital  orderly,  prepared  the  prescription 
under  the  instructions  of  the  doctor.  He  remarked  tnat  the  bottle  was  fuller 
than  beilire,  and  the  former  witnens  told  hun  he  had  replenished  it.  He  also 
noticed  a  slight  difference  in  the  colonr  of  the  powder,  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  excite  euspiciou  of  any  mistake.  The  remainder  of  the  evidence  confirms  in 
all  essential  parliculars  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Macfurlane ;  but  it  is  needless 
here  to  trace  the  delivery  of  tiie  medicine  irom  one  messenger  to  another  until 
it  reached  its  destination,  and  the  adininistration  of  the  fatal  dose  to  the  patients 
The  symptoms  which  occurred  a  few  minutes  afterwards  are  so  analogous  to  those 
described  in  the  c<iso  of  Palmer  and  others  lately  before  the  public,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  cause,  and  the  alarm  and  a^ny 
of  the  family,  and  especially  the  husband  of  the  patient,  may  be  imagined. 
These  detaib,  however,  wo  need  not  dwell  upon ;  but  the  important  question  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  attention  is,  the  practice  of  employing  as  hospital  order- 
lies and  packers  persons  uneducated  for  tliat  office,  who  can  read  "  a  little," 
but  who  are  iguorant  of  the  nature  of  medidnes,  and  who  mechanically  execute 
wit-\  their  hands  the  orders  emanating  from  the  doctor's  liead. 

The  Re|)ort  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Ai-my,  ordered  to  be  printed  Srd  July,  1856,  contains  some 
valuable  information  appropriate  to  the  case  before  us.  The  Report,  including 
the  evidence,  occupies  a  olue  book  of  379  pages.  A  few  extracts  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  grave  importance  of  the  subject  We  select  the  foUowing 
from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Smith  :-— 

4618.  Mr.  Pw?/.]  What  is  the  next  subject  that  yon  wish  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mittee?—The  next  subject  is  the  cmplojring  of  enlisted  soldiers  to  compound  and 
dispense  me<licines.  Wlien  I  entered  the  service  in  1815,  and  for  a  long  period 
sul^equently,  that  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  practice;  bat  from  time  to  time  mis- 
fortunes arose,  medicines  were  mistaken  ;  one  modicine  was  given  for  another 
medicine,  and  various  very  serious  consequences  resulted,  \rhich  led,  about  1346,  to 
a  total  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  sergeants  and  other  men  who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  habit  of  compounding  and  dispensing  niedichies. 

4619.  Chairman.']  Is  tliat  the  order  which  is  Ixifore  you?— Yes.  There  was  a  case 
of  a  man  losing  his  life  through  a  mistake  of  that  kind  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the 
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lafee  Bake  of' WelHnipfcoii  theninsoBted  npon  pottizig  «n  entire  stop  to  the  practice, 
and  -Ixioiight  est  this  cifciilsr  lettear,  wlii^  was  aent  to  ereiy  medical  oOcet.  Sace 
that  time  it  haa  been  underatood,  and  I  am  boand  to  bc^ere  that  it^  acted  upon, 
that  tbe  medicail  'oOpera themadYea  (tlwugh  I  knowthqr are  much  ayene  to  doing 
IQ  have  oompognded  I3ie  medicinea.    I  iriU  hand  m  (he  cixoalar. 

£Sn&e  same  tnoa  ddiotred  m,  ami  u  asfeOemt  s — l 

Annjr  Medical  I)6|iartoie[it| 
Sib,  81  Jaouaiy,  1846. 

^th  referance  to  the  dglrt^  page  of  the  BegnlaiioDS  for  the  Management  of  Arnfr  Hoapitals, 
dsted  War  O^ie,  1845,  and  more  purtienlariy  to  the  paragraph  prohibitmg  tiie  aeleeation  or 
mefioal  dnties  to  seigeantB  and  orderfiesi  the  neglaot  of  whdoh  prohibition  has  been  bron^t  under 
the  notice  of  bis  Graoe  the  OoDimander-in-Chi^  and  investi^dion  by  a  court  of  inqnirf  havi^ 
^soovared  that  in  one  instance  there  is  reason  to  believe  £rtal  effects  had  ensaed  from  8a<£ 
n^l^t,  I  haTS  in  consequence  been  cominanded  to  call  the  attention  d'  every  medical  officer  to 
the  aabject,  and  to  dedue  that  eyeiy  future  case  of  disobedienoe  in  this  respect  will  imraediatfilj 
ba  sent  to  trial  before  a  general  oourt-martial. 

The  auperintending  medical  ofSoer  on  each  station  has  been  ordered  to  report  the  name  of  any 
madioal  officer  who  ahaU  have  permitted  an  boapital  sergeant  or  orderly  to  prepare       '^~ 


dnss  wounds  or  ulcers,  app^  bandages^  or  be  employed  in  any  professional  duty  whatever. 

In  your  annual  return  of  sick,  you  will  state  whether  the  order  in  question  iias  been  compiliad 
with  hi  erexy  mstance ;  the  superintending  medical  officers  having  been  directed,  whenever  on 
thdr  inspection  visits  they  discover  an  act  of  disobedience  of  this  nature,  to  report  the  same  to 
tin  eommanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and  likewise  to  the  general  c^cer  in  oommandf  as  well 
aatoma.  IluMre,&c. 

JI3«— The  receipt  of  this  drcnlar  to  be  acknowledged.  IHrector-GenaiaL 

4620.  Those  men,  of  whom  yon  spoke,  that  mixed  tbd  medidnea  with  aoidh 
diaaatrona  xenilta,  were  nneducated  men? — ^Th^  were  unedaeated  men,  ezoeptao 
tUf  that  they  were  educated  by  the  anrgeon  of  the  reg^eoL  Th^  had  a  sort  of 
half-way  knowledge  of  Latin  terms.  They  naed  to  make  ap  the  medidnes;  and  it 
Bometimea  happened  that  they  gave  a  wrong  medicine ;  a  poiaonooa  medioiBe.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  exactly  state  all  that  happened.  In  other  instances  they  have 
given  medicine  of  a  harmless  nature  for  the  treatment  of  a  disease,  when  another 
medicine  had  been  prescribed  that  was  adapted  for  that  disease,  and  evil  conae- 
qoences  have  resulted  firom  that,  so  &r  that  the  patient  did  not  recoyer.  He  did  not 
leap  the  advantage  he  would  have  done  had  the  proper  medicine  been  given.  I  am 
swwe  of  a  number  of  cases  of  a  very  serious  description  that  have  arisen  from  t^e 
practioe.  I  have  known  a  case  of  a  man  being  ordered  to  give  sulphur  ointment, 
and  he  gave  canthaiides  ointment,  the  sulphur  ointment  being  intended  for  a  certain 
cutaneous  disease.  Tlie  person  who  got  it  rubbed  the  body  over  with  *  that  cantha- 
xides  ointment  which  is  a  bliatering  ointment,  and  the  person  died.   It  was  a  woman. 

4621.  How  long  ago  waa  that? — ^It  waa  at  Windsor^  about  14  or  15  years  ago. 
There  was  a  case  at  Chatham  lately;  a  man  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgery 
man,  a  soldier,  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  know  medicines  pretty  well,  unfortunately 
£d  something  that  led  to  the  death  of  a  man  at  Chatham. 

4622.  Was  not  there  an  inq[uest  upon  that  occasion  ? — There  was. 
4628.  And  a  trial  ?— Yes. 

4624.  Was  the  militaiy  surgeon  fiiund  guilty  ?— ^The  military  surgeon  was 
acsquitted  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  he  had  notlung  to  do  with  it.  It  waa  a 
ooKporaL 

4641.  Colonel  NorthJ]  If  I  rightly  understand  the  ohjeotion  you  have  to  sergeants 
compounding  medicines  it  is  this,  that  they  would  accurately  compound  what  the 
aurgeon  gave  them,  but  that  if  the  surgeon  by  any  accident,  being  in  a  hurry  or  in  a 
flmnry,  mode  a  mistake,  the  sergeant  would  not  discover  it  ? — ^That  is  a  second 
objection  which  I  want  to  raise. 

4642.  OboTOon.]  Do  you  say  that  that  has  taken  place? — Yes;  I  will  mention 
another  case  whidi  occmred  to  mysdf ;  when  I  was  thoughtless  enou^  on  ona 
occasion,  when  I  was  v^  young  in  the  service,  to  prescribe  some  extract  of  oolo« 
i^nth  pills;  twa  I  desired  the  hospital  sergeant  being  in  a  hurry  myaeU^  to  make 
up  two  five-grain  piUs  of  extract  of  coloeynth,  witii  some  addition  to  tiiem;  I  believe 
some  calomel;  I  took  for  granted  that  he  did  the  thing  correctly;  instead,  however, 
of  extract  of  coloqyntb,  he  made  up  two  five-grain  pills  of  extract  of  opium,  which 
were  sent  to  tiie  house  to  be  used;  I  happened  to  be  rather  late  at  the  house  that 
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evening,  fortanatelj;  euih  of  the  peraoos  far  wkom  a  pill  waB  intended,  took  one, 
and  they  would  haye  been  dead  in  a  short  time  if  I  had  not  been  there  to  adopt  the 
proper  measures  to  ke^  Quern  aliye. 

4643.  Had  that  man  liad  any  training  in  tlie  hospital  ?^He  had  jost  had  the ' 
TOmal  tnumng,  the  mfldical  offieer  insfaructmg  him. 

4644.  Are  you  aware  that  tliis  practice  of  the  hospital  sergeant  dispensing  the 
medicine  exists  in  the  regiments  of  the  Household  troops? — ^I  cannot  speak  with 
reference  to  the  HovsdioM  troops  beyond  what  I  lutve  seen  in  the  eridenoe  tslken 
befine  the  Committee. 

4645.  Mc  Pereif.^  ])o  not  nuh  mistakes  occnr  in  civil  pradice?— I  belieire  thqr 
oocasionaUy  oocur,  but  the  olyect  is  to  find  out  the  ^stem  that  will  tdRad  the  least 
chance  of  their  occurring  ;  a  medical  man  in  a  hurry  occasioadly  may  write  «n 
ounce  of  some  medicine  instead  of  a  dracbm;  if  that  goes  to  an  %pothecai^s  shop  in . 
London,  the  emir  is  seen  immediately,  and  no  mischief  ensues :  and  the  kmd  of  men 
that  we  hare  now  in  tlte  serrioe  would  at  once  see  that  that  was  wrong,  and  commu- 
idcate  immediately  with  the  medical  officer,  and  would  not  make  i^p  the  prescrip- 
tion; but  a  sergeant  or  a  pxirate,  who  is  not  sufficicutly  aware  of  the  doses  of  medi- 
cines, would  make  up  the  prescription  as  it  stands,  and  the  consequence  would  be 
tlutt  a  man  very  Hk^  wimld  lie  killed. 

4646.  Sir  Jatna  JFbrffusson,^ — Do  not  the  mistakes  that  occasionally  occur,  gene- 
rally oocnr  from  the  mistakes  of  dispensers  in  apotheoaxies'  shops?— ^o;  I  think 
thmr  are  muie  geiiaraUy  £nim  the  mistake  of  the  medical  man  writing  in  a  hnrry, 
and  pottuig,  for  eaamiple,  an  ounce  instead  of  a  drachm. 

4647.  Have  you  net  seen  in  tlie  puhUc  papers  frequently  reports  of -oases  in  which 
poisons  hare  been  given  by  mistake  in  apothecaries'  shops? — ^I  have  seen  sometimes 
cases;  but  looking  at  the  immense  quantity  of  medicine  that  is  dispensed  day  by  day, 
I  think  such  cases  are  very  hifrequent.  Then  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  aware  of 
many  other  instances  of  cases  of  the  kind  haying  occurred.  There  was  a  case  of  a 
surgeon  of  the  Sdth  Begiment  in  Corfli;  at  a  time  when  he  was  labouring  under 
severe  dysentery,  the  .assistant-surgeon  prescribed  for  him  an  ounce  of  castor  ml, 
which  was  the  p^iper  remedy  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  it  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  imd  the  hospital  sergeant  mistook  the  prescription  for  balsam  of  copaiba, 
and  sent  up  balsam  of  copaiba,  the  last  thing  likely  to  lie  advantageous  to  tiie  man, 
and  the  man  died  in  the  course  of  two  days.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  died 
entirely  in  consequence  of  this  wrong  medicine,  but  certainly  he  would  have  had  a 
better  chance  of  living  if  he  harl  got  the  castor  oil  instead  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba. 
I  will  mention  one  or  two  other  cases,  because  I  think  it  important;  indeed,  my 
conscience  compels  me  to  mention  these  matters;  and  having  once  done  so,  whatever 
measures  may  be  adopte<l,  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  not  responsibla  There  was  a  case 
at  Chatham:  when  I  was  tlie  principal  medical  officer,  I  went  into  the  surgery  to 
see  whether  the  surgery-man  was  not  dispensing  medicines  ;  I  pUced  myself  by 
the  fireplace,  the  surgery-man's  back  was  to  me;  an  orderly  came  in,  who  did  not 
observe  me  standing  there,  mid  he  went  up  to  him  witli  a  paper  in  his  hand;  he 
gave  him  a  paper,  and  the  man  to(^  some  medicine  and  measured  it,  and  pnt  it  into 
a  galUpot,  and  the  orderly  took  it  away  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I 
moved  away  from  the  fireplace  and  took  the  bottle  to  see  what  he  had  done,  and  I 
found  that  lie  lia«l  given  sulphuric  acid,  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  instead  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid;  I  went  out  imme«liately  after  the  man  and  took  away  the  medidne. 
There  is  another  case  within  my  recollection,  wln61i  occurred,  I  tlnnk,  at  Canterbury. 
A  man  had  been  ordered  hnlf-aii-ounoe  of  diluted  sulphuric  add,  and  instead  of  that 
he  was  given  pure  sulphuric  a«nd ;  he  swallowed  it,  and  sloughing  took  plane  in 
the  inside  of  the  month,  and  gullet  nad  stomadi,  and  the  man  eventually  died.  Now 
those  are  cases  which  liavc  come  witlun  ray  own  knowledge,  and  therefore  I  am  par- 
tumlarly  afiraid  of  trusting  men  who  are  not,firstof  ail,  toldha>ly  good  Latin  scholars; 
and  secondly,  men  wliose  minds  have  not,  when  young,  been  directed  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  medicmes,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  danger  of  certain  drugs,  and 
particularly  with  referejioc  to  over-doses« 

Among  the  roooinmeiidations  of  the  Select  Committee  we  quote  the  following, 
vhich  has  reference  to  the  question  before  us :—  I 

14.  Tliat  a  person   duly  qualified  to  compound  medicines,  and  attested  for 
military  service,  should  form  a  part  of  the  medical  establishment  of  every  regimen^ 
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and  that  those  persons  should  he  selected  either  firom  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  from 
the  ranks  of  the  regular  armj,  or  from  the  orphan  sons  of  soldiers  educated  at  the 
Military  Asylmn  ;  that  they  shonld  he  regolarly  trained  and  educated  with  a  Tiev 
to  the  duties  to  he  discharged,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  em- 
ployment untD  he  has  given  proof,  on  examination  before  a  Board,  that  he  may, 
with  safety  to  tiio  sick  soldier,  be  entrusted  to  compound  the  medicines  to  be 
administered  to  him. 

The  terms  of  thb  recommendation  are  too  indefinite  to  indicate  more  than  a 
partial  remedy  for  the  existing  defect.  As  the  law  now  stanils,  the  Army 
borgeons  are  supposed  to  dispense  the  medicines  themselves,  but,  in  practice, 
this  office  is  firequently  performed  by  orderlies,  trained  by  the  Surgeons  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  re^^tion  that  Dispensers  may  be  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army,  and  examined  by  a  Board  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
which  are  not  defined,  would  not  of  necessity  differ  from  the  present  arrange- 
ment ;  for,  supposing  the  Board  to  consist  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  regiment, 
they  would  naturafly  endorse  their  own  previous  selection  by  confirmmg  the 
appointment  of  the  parties  already  officiating. 

it  should  be  the  object  of  any  new  rejgnlation  to  ensure,  as  far  as  may  be 
found  practicable,  uniformity  of  education  m  the  persons  employed  to  dispense 
medicines ;  and  this  would  be  most  effectually  secured  by  requiring  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Dispenser  (unless  licentiates  of  Uie  Apothecaries*  Hall,  or  other- 
wise medically  qualified)  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society* 
The  College  of^  Surgeons  is,  like  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, unsupported  by  any  direct  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  the  requirement  that 
Army  Surgeons  shall  possess  the  diploma  of  the  College  has  the  effect  of  obli^g 
all  candidates  for  such  office  to  qualify  themselves  and  pass  the  examination. 
A  similar  regulation  in  regard  to  Pharmacy  would  oblige  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Dispenser  to  come  up  for  examination  to  the  Soard  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.  It  is  only  bj  such  indirect  sanction  that  a  society  or  coUe^ 
established  on  the  volimtary  principle  for  the  promotion  of  education  can^ercise 
the  desired  influence  on  the  parties  concerned ;  and  an  indefinite  regulation, 
recognizing  a  variety  of  Boards,  each  having  its  own  standard  of  proficiency, 
wouhl  tend  to  divert  candidates  from  the  regular  channel,  and  thus,  instead  of 
promoting,  would  rather  retard  the  accompushment  of  the  object  for  which 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  striving — ^namely,  the  introduction  of  an  efficient 
and  uniform  standard  of  Qualification  for  Dispensers  of  Medicine— Ksivil  and 
military— 'ihroughout  the  kingdom. 


THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION. 

Wamt  of  space  prevents  our  giving  more  than  a  very  brief  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  two  dental  Societies,  but  we  publish  in  another  part  of  this 
number*  the  names  of  the  Council  and  officers  of  each.  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  there  is  a  mutual  desire  to  avoid  clashing,  or  any  approach  to  hostility, 
between  the  two  Institutions.  Both  aim  at  union,  harmony,  and  improvement. 
A  few  Members  belong  to  both,  forming  a  circulating  medium  between  the 
two,  like  that  which  united  the  Siamese  twins,  and  as  long  as  they  pull  in  the 
same  direction,  there  will  be  no  tendency  to  rupture,  the  baJance  being  pre- 
served by  specific  gravity  on  one  side  and  bulk  on  the  other.  The  aim  of  the 
Odontological  Societv  is  to  be  very  select  and  strictly  professional  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  The  College  is  more  extended  in  its  views  and  operations, 
but  also  has  its  standard  of  professional  respectability. 

•  Page  890. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARMACOPCEIA  COMMirTEE. 

The  Committee  haying  had  under  consideration  some  of  the  8n^g;estioii8 
which  have  been  made  for  the  introduction  into  the  Pharmacopceia  oT  prepa- 
rations not  hitherto  noticed  therein,  wish  to  elicit  further  information  from 
Members  of  the  Society  respecting  the  undermentioned  substances,  with  the 
^ew  of  ascertaining  whether  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used  or  required  in 
medicine  is  such  as  to  render  their  introduction  into  the  PharmacopxEia  desirable, 
and  of  obtaininjg  any  practical  remarks  on  their  preparation  that  tnoso  who  have 
directed  attention  to  the  subject  may  be  disposed  to  oFer : — 

Liquor  Opii  Sedatiyiis ;  Li(][uor  laraxaci ;  Liquor  Vesicatorius,  or  Blistering 
Fluid,  for  causing  speedy  yosication  without  much  pain ;  Ammoniae  Benzoas ; 
Ammoniis  Phosphas ;  Ferri  et  Qums  Citras ;  Iron  Alum;  Jalapin,  or  Purified 
Besin  of  Jalap.^ 

Commimications  on  these  subjects  are  requested  to  be  addressed  to, 

T.  Eedwood, 

Secretary  to  ike  Committee. 
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Thb  first  Conversazione  for  the  seasoB  was  held  in  Bloom&bury  Square,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Srd  of  December — a  period  much  earlier  than  that  at  which 
these  meetings  hare  usnally  'been  commenced.  Tlie  month  of  December,  both 
as  regards  uie  London  season  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  is  not 
seneiully  a  favourable  time  for  eettinf  a  large  meeting ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
Sie  weatiier  proved  muunally  bM.  The  sttendaaoe,  however,  was  as  numerous 
as  that  of  any  previous  meeting  of  the  sort,  and  the  rooms  were  well  filled 
tfmn^lhoiit  the  evening.  We  were  glad  to  observe  a  larger  number  than  usual 
of  Ufae  Associates  of  Vtie  Sodety  present,  a  circumstance  wMch  manifests  an 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  this  class  in  the  objects  of  the  Liatitation. 

In  addition  to  the  large  and  daily  increasing  collection  of  specimens  belong^g 
to  '^e  Society,  for  wmdi  the  means  of  exhibition  are  already  become  too 
fimxted  in  l3ie  premises  at  present  occupied  for  that  purpose,  the  GoimcQ  were, 
SB  usual,  indebted  to  many  cf  their  mends  for  numerous  objects  of  interest, 
which  were  distributed  through  the  Teception-rooms.  Among  &e  olgects  thus 
oimtributed  were  the  ftillowing : — 

Spedmens  of  1)airk,  wood,  &c.,  illustrating  the  source  fi^om  which  the' red 
cinaiona  bark  of  commerce  is  derived ;  also  specimens  of  qmni^e  and  dndho- 
nidine,  fiK>m  "Mi,  J.  £.  Howard. 

Specimens  of  coffee  from  different  parts  of  the  West  of  AlHca,  iQustratmg  the 
coffee  pLuit,  the  fruit  attached  to  the  tree,  and  the  seed  as  used,  firom  Dr. 
DanielL 

A  very  Irnc  specimen  of  caffdne,  also  a  piece  of  the  electric  telegraph  cable 
to  be  used  across  the  Atlairtic,  and  a  sm  furnace,  from  Mr.  W.  Squire.^ 

Specimens  of  Indian  fibres,  derived  m>m  difierent  vegetable  sources,  inciuding 
the  stem  of  the  plantain,  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  applications  of  these 
fibres,  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharp. 

Two  very  beautiful  groups  of  skeleton  plants,  sdected  from  the  Materia 
Medica,  from  Mrs.  Lonsdale. 

Models  illustrating  crystallography,  and  having  for  their  object  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  study  of  this  sdence,  which  were  explained  to  those  interested 
in  the  subject  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  St.  BiuthdomeVs  Hospital. 

A  series  of  modeb,  very  beautafulhr  made  of  wire  and  glass,  illustrating  the 
systems  of  crystalline  forms,  by  Mr.  Larkin. 

A  glass  case,  containing  a  uoUection  of  humming-birds,  from  Mr.  Groald. 

A  collectaon  of  chemical  and  sur;]rical  apparatus,  constructed  of  vulcanite  or 
hsrdened  Indian-rubber,  from  Mr.  Groodyear. 

A  stuffed  spedmen  of  the  aptyrix,  or  wingless  bird  of  New  Zealand,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  plants  from  the  same  locality. 

Specimens  of  iron  made  by  Mr.  Bcesemer^s  patented  process. 

A  specimen  of  Grimwade's  desiccated  milk,  prepared  by  a  patented  process, 
and  intended  for  use  in  sea  voyages,  or  when  fr^sh  milk  cannot  be  obtained. 
This  preparation  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which,  on  being  mixed  with  boiling 
water,^  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  fresh  cow^s  milk.  It  was  rQi)eatedly 
tried  in  the  conrae  of  the  evening,  and  generally  approved.  From  Messrs. 
Crosse  and  BlackwelL 

Specimens  of  chemical  compounds  intended  for  administration  in  medidne, 
preserved  in  glycerine.  The  prq>aradons  exhibited  wsre,  ioflide  of  iron,  bro- 
mide of  iron,  hydriodate  of  oainine,  iodide  of  iron  and  quinine,  respectively 
dissolved  in  glycerine,  from  Mr.  Barnes. 

Wilson's  od  bottles,  from  Mr.  Toogood. 

Bobiquet's  potash  and  zinc  caustics  mth  gutta  percha,  from  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Brighton. 

Specimens  of  ceratnm  cucnmis,  dtrate  of  magneda  lemonade^  and  pepdne, 
from  Mr.  Hopley. 
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A  eoDeetion  of  nnnerab  from  Mr.  Tennant. 

A  gabanic  belt,  and  indacfion  mafihinft,  wUih  a  batteiy,  called  ihe  atBoapheric 
battery,  which  retaioB  its  powec,  without  being  xeohax^ged,  for  many  monliia, 
from  Mr.  Piggott. 

A|Mitent  ^ifls  wentilatar  and  impiovBd  glass  swry,  from  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Sons. 

An  wipaisBtiis  for  JUiifltratmg  tiie  lanrs  of  friotiDB,  jmd  an  impfoved  pTxemeter, 
from  Messn.  £Uiot  BratheTs. 

"Critical  a^panrtiu,  from  Messrs.  Webster  and  Carpenter. 

New  minimum  and  maximom  thermometers,  an  eztremeAy  deKcate  glass 
hydrometer,  and  a  new  steremnope,  from  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra. 

An  apparatus  for  illnstratin^  toe  rotation  of  the  moon,  from  Mr.  Appold. 

An  im^roTod  Rnhmkoff's  mdnotion  coil,  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Bentley.  Some 
ver^  strilong  effects  were  obtained  with  this  apparatus  thronghout  the  eyemng, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  greater  part  of  the  company.  The  improve- 
ments  in  the  coil  are,  we  presume,  similar  -to  those  described  by  Mr.  Hoarder, 
and  which  consist  in  ofieoting  more  complete  insulation  of  the  wire  than  had 
previonsly  been  accomplished.  We  are  informed  that  the  apparatus  exhibited 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bentiey ,  who  is  an  amateur  experimenter,  before  Mr.  Hearder's 
impieEremeiit  had  been  miade  public. 

Deville^s  forge  lamp  for  producing  a  hiffh  temperature  by  directing  a  current 
of  air  under  pressure  mto  tiie  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  an  improved  gas  combustion 
furnace  for  organic  aaah^is,  both  of  which  were  shown  in  operation,  by  Br. 
B.  H.  Paul. 

A  sea- water  aquarium  containing  artificial  searwater,  from  Mr.  Hains. 

Seyeral  specimens  of  omamentaf  stone  and  china  ware,  from  Mr.  Sharpns. 

A  workii^  model  of  a  sugar-cane  and  herb-crnshing  mill,  and  of  the  apparatus 
for  the  new  process  of  eyaporotion ;  also  the  Esonlapian  still,  the  patent  self- 
acting  ^as8  boiler  safety'^^uage,  and  self-acting  syphons ;  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Coffey. 

In  addilion  to  the  foregoing,  tiie  tables  were  well  supplied  with  microscopes, 
firom  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  sent  one 
of  their  cheap  prize  microscopes.  Messrs.  Farkes  and  Son,  of  Birmingham,  aho 
sent  some  of  their  educational  series  of  microscope  objects,  which  they  arc  getting 
up  to  supply  at  a  low  charge. 

There  were  also  a  large  number  of  photocraphic  pictures  and  stereoscopes, 
which  would  alone  haye  formed  a  good  exhibition.  These  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr,  Williams,  Messrs.  Hahnemann,  Mr.  Mayall,  Messrs.  MauII 
and  Poilyblank,  Mr.  Groenidi,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  Messrs.  €reo.  Knight 
and  Co.,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Squire. 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

17»  Mooambwrp  Square. 
OlS    THE    CIBCULATION     OF    SAP. 

3T  MB.  OBDNSV. 

lir  this  commmiication,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  in  Hoyember,  ttie  author 
briefly  described  the  yiew  hitherto  adopted  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  sap, 
and  gaye  the  foUowing  summanr  of  the  aisnments  adyanced  in  its  support: — 

Sint,  that  the  presence  of  alkaloids  and  other  compounds  in  the  bark,  proye  the 
pnsage,  by  that  diannel,  of  eSaborated  sap  from  the  leayes;  it  being  assumed,  that 
Mftne  the  sap  has  reached  the  leayes,  and  there  undergone  assimilation,  it  is  inca- 
psiUe  of  nourishing  the  plant* 

Seoondly,  that  if  a  ring  of  bark  be  remoyed  from  a  tree,  the  growth  abore  tin 
aeetion  proceeds  with  inoreased  yigoor,  whereas,  below  the  wound,  the  growth,  as  it 
weicL  stands  still,  the  stem  does  not  increase  in  size;  and,  in  the  potato,  according  to 
Mm,  noMbm  an  ibmed. 
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Thirdly  and  lastly,  if  the  wood  be  removed,  the  greateat  care  bdng  taken  to  avoid 
Injuring  the  bark,  the  portion  of  the  plant  above  the  wound  driea  up  and  dies. 

The  author  consider^  that  l)arks,  generally  speaking,  were  not  richer  in  aUudoida, 
and  other  peculiar  secretions,  than  the  seeds,  leaves,  roots,  ftc.  He  showed  that 
from  eighty  plants  in  the  Fharmac<jpoBia,  the  bark  of  fourteen  only  was  officinal,  and 
that  only  one  of  these  yielded  an  officinal  alkaloid.  He  considered  the  fact  of  seeds, 
which  are  not  green,  containing  active  secretions,  as  evidence  that  elaborated  sap 
is  not  required  for  these  compounds ;  descending  sap  being  unable  to  reach  the 
terminal  portions  of  a  plant.  He  thought  that  whatever  view  might  be  taken  of 
sap  movement,  it  should  be  applicable  to  all  dasses  of  phints,  whereas  the  present 
view  only  applies  to  dicotyledons. 

He  consido^  endosmose  to  be  the  cause  of  absorption  of  fluid  by  the  roots,  and 
its  distribution  throughout  the  plant ;  that  the  sap  travels  through  all  cells  in  an 
upward  dir^ion,  more  rapidly,  and  chiefly  through  the  elongated  cells,  the  rapidity 
being  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  their  wiUls;  and  that  the  sap  appears 
to  move  most  readily  in  an  axial  direction,  thus  :  the  sap  in  the  wood  cells  moves 
upward  through  them,  that  in  the  parenchyma  cells  through  them,  &c ;  the  lateral 
commimication  between  difibront  tissues  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
perpendicular  current.  At  the  extreme  points,  and  in  green  stems  furnished  with 
•tomata,  the  lateral  communication  proportionately  increases.  There  is  no  general 
descent  of  the  sap. 

The  author  thus  expUins  the  phenomena  observed  on  removing  the  ring  of  bark. 

It  is  impossible  to  remove  the  bark  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
delicate  cambium  tissue.  The  continuity  of  this  tissue  being  broken,  no  power 
remains  to  cause  a  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  cambium  layer  below  the  wound. 
Above  it,  however,  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  remaining  the  same,  the  upper 
cambium  is  rapi^y  drained  of  its  fluids,  and  supplies  itself  laterally  from  the 
neighbouring  wood  cells.  If  an  equal  amount  of  sap  be  supplied  to  the  branch  as 
before,  it  follows  that  the  lower  cambium,  assimilating  none,  the  upper  cambium 
will,  in  addition  to  its  own  share,  receive  that  which  would  in  ordinary  circumstances 
be  received  by  the  lower,  and  would  thus  develop  more  wood. 

The  Annuid  General  Meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  January  9th,  1857. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NORTH  BRITISH  BBAHCH. 

A  UEKTINO  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  held  in  the  Rooms,  50,  (jeorge 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  evening,  the  12th  current,  at  nine  o*cludc.  IkLr.  Young 
occupied  the  chair. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the  Chairman  on  the  removal  of  the  Society's  rooms  from 
Princes  Street  to  the  present  place  of  meeting,  the  following  lecture  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  S.  Macabau  :— 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON, 

with  special  reference  to  the  recently  patented  process  of  Bsssemer. 

In  introducing  the  subject.  Dr.  Macadam  described  at  length  the  ordinary  method  of 
mannfactming  the  ironstone,  or  rude  ore,  into  pig  iron,  sliowing  the  chemical  changes 
which  occur  during  the  processes  of  roasting  and  smelting.  He  stated,  that  it  was 
after  the  pig  iron  had  been  obtained,  that  the  new  process  branched  off  from  that 
generally  followed.  The  commercial  pig  iron,  as  obtained  firom  the  blast  frimaces, 
generally  contains  from  ninety-five  to  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  pure  iron<— the 
remaining  three  to  five  per  cent,  being  chiefly  made  up  of  carbon  or  charcoal, 
together  v/ith  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.  Before 
the  iron  can  be  useftil  as  bar  or  malleable  Iron,  it  is  necessary  that  these 
impurities  bo  got  rid  of.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  crude  pig  iron,  by  the  oommoa 
process,  is  first  placed  in  what  is  termed  the  *'  finery  fumaoe,"  where  it  is  remdted, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  carbon  burned  away.  The  fused  metal  having  been  ran 
into  shallow  troughs,  is,  on  cooling,  broken  up  into  suitable  pieces,  and  subjected  to 
a  further  operation,  called  "  puddlhig,**  in  a  reverberatoir  furnace,  where  it  is  stirred 
or  agitated  for  six  to  eight  hours,  and  being  subjected  during  this  period  to  the 
action  of  the  heated  oix  tcom  the  furnace,  the  various  impurities  undergo  oxidation ; 
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the  carbon  and  snlphnr  being  conyerted  into  carbonic  acid  nnd  anlphnrona  acid, 
whilat  the  phosphonu  and  sUicon^  forming  phosphoric  acid  and  silicic  add,  are 
separated  in  the  slag. 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  method  hy  which  Bessemer  proposed  to  expe- 
dite this  tedions  mode  of  purification.  In  order  that  tho  Tarioiis  raruaces  at  present 
in  operation  might  be  made  available,  Bessemer  first  suggested  that  the  molten  metal 
ehoi&d  be  run  from  the  blast  Airnace  into  a  suitable  ladle  of  plate  iron,  lined  with 
loam  or  day,  and,  whilst  in  a  molten  condition,  .1  fire-clay  tube  uiserted,  by  means 
cf  which,  a  powerful  stream  of  air  could  be  forcc<l  through.  The  metal  is  thereafter 
transfcned  to  a  reverbemtory  furnace,  prorided  with  a  number  of  openings  at  its 
lower  part,  for  the  insertion  of  fire-day  tubes,  through  which  air  could  1^  forced 
into  the  metal,  and  thus  bum  away  the  impurities  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner 
than  when,  as  m  tho  old  process,  only  a  limited  supply  of  air  comes  in  contact  with 
&e  upper  surface  of  the  metaL 

By  a  more  recent  patent,  Bessemer  proposes  to  refine  the  crude  iron  by  a  single 
process,  whidi  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  black  lead  or  fire-clay  crudble,  capa- 
ble of  containing  (when  three-fourths  full)  seven  cwt.  of  the  molten  metal.  Matters 
are  so  arranged,  that  this  crucible  may  be  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  burning  fuel, 
which  assists  in  maintaining  the  iron  in  a  fused  condition,  whilst  tho  impurities  are 
being  removed.  The  operation  is  completed  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  crucible 
cbntafais  iron  in  a  nearly  pure  condition.  Occasionally  Bessemer  introduces  steam  as 
well  as  abr  in  the  early  part  of  the  process,  which,  becoming  decomposed,  favours  the 
removal  of  the  carbon  and  sidphur.  Although  mudi  time  and  fuel  are  saved  by  the 
new  method,  Br.  Macadam  showed  experimentally,  that  the  brilliant  scintillations 
referred  to  by  Bessemer,  as  being  emitted  in  sm'h  abundance  during  the  operation, 
indicated  a  great  loss  of  the  metfd  itsdf,  and  that  this  circumstance  must  therefore 
form  a  serious  objection  to  its  employment.  Anothei*  and  important  defect  in  the 
process  was,  that  for  some  unexplained  cause,  Bessemer's  iron^  although  almost 
entirely  free  from  carbon,  yet  retained  by  &r  the  greater  proirartiou  of  the  phosphorua 
origmally  present  in  the  crude  metal,  and  imless  this  impurity  be  removed,  the  iron 
wiU  be  comparatively  worthless,  from  the  property  this  element  possesses  of 
rendering  the  metal  very  brittle,  and  therefore  impairing  its  malleability.  Dr. 
Macadam  farther  stated  that  the  prindple  of  Bessemer's  process  was  certainly  not 
new,  and  that  the  particular  mode  of  its  application  was  iu  many  respects  identical 
with  that  adopted  by  Martien.  With  respect  to  the  prindple  itself;  there  was  no 
doubt  it  was  correct,  and  sudi  being  the  case,  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  consideration, 
whether  or  not  it  was  commercially  practicable,  that  is  to  say.  whether,  allowing 
that  some  modification  be  adopted,  whereby  the  phosphorus  may  be  more  efiectually 
removed,  the  saving  in  time  and  fiid  ^7ill  compensate  for  tlie  loss  of  iron  in  the 
process  of  Bessemer  as  it  at  present  stands;  or  if  this  be  not  found  to  be  the  case, 
whether  the  amount  of  air  cannot  be  so  regulated  sis  simply  to  bum  away  the 
impurities,  without  seriously  injuring  the  more  valuable  metal. 

In  condusion,  he  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Bessemer  had  at  least  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  he  deserved  our  thanks  for  having  stimiUated  inquiry  on  a 
subject  whero  there  was  great  mom  for  improvement.  The  present  method  of 
refining  iron  was  notoriously  primitive  in  its  operation,  and  now  that  the  subject 
was  fairly  taken  up,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  same  prindple  carried  out  Torther  in 
the  hands  of  Bessemer  or  some  otlier  party,  would  lead  to  results  of  the  very 
greatest  commerdal  importance. 

Besides  performing  numerous  experiments  relating  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Macadam 
exhibited  specimens  of  iron  purified  by  Bessemer^s  process,  and  by  means  of  diagrams 
illustrated  the  different  forms  of  fltmaoes,  &c.,  described  in  Bessemer's  spedfication. 


Mr.  John  Mackat  then  read  the  following  communication  on  a  new  and  rai)id 
mode  of  making  some  of  the  infusions  of  the  Fharmaoopceia.  He  commenced  by 
making  some  remarks  upon  the 

NAPIEBEAN  MACHINE, 

recently  introduced  in  Qbisgow  for  the  manufacture  of  Coffee  for  domestic  nae.  He 
pat  one  of  these  machines  (which  are  made  of  glass)  in  operation,  nnd  explained  the 
whole  arrangement  to  consist  in  obtaining  a  vacuum  in  the  large  globe  by  boiling  a 
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small  quantity  of  vater.  By  the  prodnctioii  of  steam  tiie  air  ia  expelled,  and  wbcn 
the  sonice  of  heat  is  withdrawn,  this  steam  is  in  its  turn  got  lid  of  by  the  ooa- 
dansation  produced  ftom  the  action  of  the  external  air  on  the  vesseL  This  being 
done,  the  mftised  coffee  is  fbrced  through  the  drainier  by  t2ie  preasoKB  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr.  J.  M.  stated  it  had  often  occurred  to  him  that  some  adyautafle  might  be  ta&on 
<Sf  this  principle  in  making  an  apparatus  likely  to  be  usefol  to  the  dispeiuiing  chemiat 
Ibr  the  rapid  production  of  some  of  the  infusions  in  the  FhaimaoopoBia,  and  he  now  laid 
before  the  meeting  the  result  of  one  or  two  experiments  he  had  made  on  this  sofejeaL 
The  working  model  of  the  new  Vacuum  Ixifusery  as  it  might  be  called,  consirted 
simply  of  a  circular  tin  ressel,  the  mouth  of  which  was  closed  by  a  large  buoft 
haying  in  its  centre  an  orifice  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  extsemity  of  a  tube,  or 
corred  siphon,  tight  enough  to  prerent  the  escape  of  steam  or  the  admissbn  of  ak; 
and  having  its  other  extremi^  terminating  in  a  double  cocnlar  plate  of  tia  or 
pewter,  both  surfaces  being  pierced  with  small  holes.  This  strainer,  he  recom- 
mended, should  be  coYcred  with  one  or  two  folds  of  thick  muslin  or  doth.  iUi 
infteion  being  required— say  Inflisum  Bhcoi — the  ingredients  £br  twenty  ounces  mij^ 
be  placed  in  the  infusion  lug  in  the  ordinary  manner,  reserving  two  ounces  of  the 
water;  and  after  having  allowed  the  materials  to  infuse  a  given  time^  the  tin  vessel 
with  tile  reserved  water  might  be  placed  on  a  retort-stand  with  the  curved  tube 
fitted  and  the  perforated  extremity  immersed  in  the  infusion.  A  Bunsen  lamp*  being 
placed  beneath  the  tin  vessel,  the  operation  proceeds  as  formerly  described,  and  tbye 
nifusion,  bright,  strong,  and  ready  for  imme^te  use^  is  forced  into  tlie  larger  vessel^ 
wherein  the  vacuum  had  been  formed.  The  whole  process  may  be  finished  within 
four  minutes.  Now,  the  principal  question  as  to  its  probable  usefalness  obviouals' 
diepends  upon  the  saving  in  time  required  to  Infuse  the  in^p^edients;  and,  in  ordw 
fiurly  to  riiow  this,  he  placed  on  the  table  a  sample  of  infosion  of  rhubarb  made  as 
directed  by  the  FharmacopGeia  by  twelve  hours  maceration,  and  another  made  bar 
infhsing  die  same  ingredients  for  only  one  hour,  and  passed  through  this  new 
apparatus.  The  latter  sample  was  evidently  the  stronger  and  better  of  the  two 
in  every  respect.  He  then  submitted  three  samplea  of  infusion  of  Cinchona  hmSs^ 
The  first  was  made  as  ordered  by  the  College^  but  allowing  the  macerataon  ta  be 
continued  only  five  minutes;  the  second,  the  product  fh>m  tiie  same  wiaterialSj  aftsr 
standing  four  hours,  and  strained  in  the  usual  way ;  and  the  third  made  from  ba]± 
in  rough  powder,  and  exhausted  in  the  manner  recommended  after  being  infiuad 
forty  minutes.  The  first  sample  waa  pronounced  the  besl^  and  the  second  infiniflr 
to  both.    Infiuion  of  roses,  made  in  ten  minutes,  was  also  laid  before  the  meetiDg>i 

Mr.  J.  M.,  in  conclusion,  thought  the  principle  now  referred  to  and  shown  in  ope- 
ration was  one  well  worthy  of  fhrther  consideration,  as,  in  many  cases,  rapidii^  of 
manufiicture,  with  a  product  firee  from  deposit  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  might 
be  attained.  Objections  might  be  made  to  the  manner  of  producing  the  vacunm  ; 
but,  if  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  he  thought  another  equally  omcient  mode  of 
arriving  at  this  result  might  be  brought  into  operation,  and  to  which  at  some  fiotore 
time  he  might  probably  draw  the  attention  of  tne  Socie^.  Some  manner  such  as  the 
one  now  referred  to  is,  he  thought,  the  more  desirable  in  consequence  of  the  welU 
founded  objection  which  many  medical  practitbners  ana  others  had  to  infdsions  mads 
fh>m  concentrated  preparations. 


After  a  short  discussion,  a  sample  of  the  fruit  of  the  Locust-tree  was  laid  on  the 
tririe,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  14th  January,  1857, 
at  11  o'dodc  AjtL,  in  thereoms^  50,  Qeorge  Street,  EAnburgh. 

Flurties  intcndSag  to  present  themselves  for  examination  are  requested  to  cooi- 
municate  with  the  Secietary  a  week  before  the  day  of  meeting,  and  to  endbse  a 
statement  regarding  their  previous  studies. 

Edinbvrghf  Dec.  20,  1856.  JoHH  Macxat,  Stcrekary, 
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PROVINOIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Ikfftd  huUbOim,  2%«r«dfay,  SOA  Naomber,  1856. 

THS  FRESIDXVTt  MB.  ABBAHAV,  IV  TBX  GHAOU 

MeMOLW.aLnigfigg,  T.A.TithniBgtaa,  W.I)d|7»,  J.BCJ6illum^  W.CMff^ 
and  E.  Whitehead  j  wore  elected  Membera  of  the  Sode^. 

]>Hiatioii8  to  the  Lihnucy  and  Mvaenm  wece  announced  ftom  liaHm.QwHHi8lai^ 
T.  C  Archer,  Heafon,.  McCaUoch  and  Squire^  and  S.  Bncldsy. 

Mr.  H.  SuoDBw  EvAHB  read  a  paper  on  the 

PHARMACEUTICAL  HISTORT  OF  THE  WHITE  POPPY  AND  OPIlQi. 

After  deeerilrfng  the  coUlTatien  of  the  white  poppy  in  Europe,  and  tiie  Tarfou 
prodneti  and  pieparationa  of  the  aeedv  and  eapaviea,  he  entered  into  the  histarT-of 
tiie  cnltiTaition  and  preparation  of  opium  in  Ana,  and  the  phyaical,  chemical,  an<i 
medicinal  pEcnertioe  of  each  kind  aa  imported  into  this  coontiy.  He  insisted  on  ti» 
impertanea  of  selecting  only  the  flaest  samjto  <rf  Smyrna  opiom  for  all  phanna* 
centical  preparations,  and  drew  special  attention  to  a  Tery  spnrions  kind  of  opiiim 
wkieh,  witli  aU  the  external  appearanee  of  fine  Toikey  opium,  aod  nndler  that  name, 
had  recent^  been  largely  kitroduBed  into  the  market  It  had  given  rise  to  great 
ittooBTenieuee,  loss^  and  annoyaneev  from  the  fhet  <tf  its  being  hnpossible  to  obtain  a 
biis^  and  dear  solution  of  it.  When  used  fiir  the  preparation  of  tincture^  liquor, 
orestsaet,  aat  epaqpie  mucilaghK>us  fluid  was  the  result.  Mr.  Erans  had  carml^ 
eauanined  ssm^es  of  this  op&ura,  but  found  Tsry  little  pureoplum  in  it,  the  great 
bidk  of  it  oonsiating  of  an  aqueoos  extract  of  the  poppy  mixed  with  some  moc^ 
laginoua  substance,  harving  aU  tlie  chazaetefs  <rf  Bassora  gnm.  When  Iritgniftetf 
witfi  water  or  spirit,  this  muoflaginons  substaBce  sweUa  up,  and  liecomes  dMbsecl 
timugb  the  fluid,  fe«t  not  dissolved,  giving  to  it  great  opacity,  which  no  amount  of 
filtering  will  remoye.  He  had  been  in^anned  that,  in  Persia,  an  ophun  is  prepared 
fbr  hone  consna^pticm  after  the  gsnuine  opium  had  been  gathered,  by  bolthig  the 
plants  and  evaponting  the  decoetion  roughly  to  an  extract.  Tlxfe  extract  is  then 
mixed  with  a  little  <^um,  and-  well  kneaded  into  baHiih-iKmn  tragaeanth,  or  aoj 
other  gnas^er  even  flow,  that  amy  be  at  hand,  added  to  assist  in  tiieir  drying.  There 
canbeMltl&dashtthat  this  is  the  kind  of  oplmn  whidi  has  flmnd  itswa^to  thb 
maikat  Mr.  Evans  eoBsluded  his  paper  by  desdlMng  the  phaxmaoeutical  pt^ 
paratJona  of  opium  and  thehr  modes  of  manufaetnret 

Thunia^^  4<&  DecemHerr  1856. 

THB  PBB8EDBHT,  MB.  4BB4HAM,  III  THB  CHATB. 

Mr.  J.  W.Wendeywaa  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society.  

Tlie  Sbcbbtart  amumnced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Mnaenn  iiom  MenVK 
B.  Sumner  and  Ca,  X  H.  and  Sk  Johnson,  J.  E.  Howard,  London,  the  Museum 
of  Applied  Sdenee^  ai^  himself. 

Dr.  NBvnis  read  a  highly  fawtruetifu  paper  on  «Sbw  Poisoning  by  Tartar  Emetue," 
the  abstract  of  which  was  not  receiTed  in  time  for  insertion  in  tms  number. 

Mr.  MsreerexhibstedGeadaira  Patent  Gffin«a«8BidLe?ig8ting  Machine,  which 
has  already  been  described  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel  enhfttted  sobm  Photo-galnDO0nrpbs»  and  exphdned  Ibe 
matlied  of  theig  prodnetfoBi 


CONVERSAZIONE.  _^ 

On  Thursday  efeaiqg,  the  ISfli  of  Beeember,  a  Ctafersasione  eC  tiie  liygpool 
Chenrists^  AssociatioQ  was  held  en  tlie  oceasion  of  the  formal  qpeningof  the  Mumum 
oar  MAvnsA  Mbbioa  aitd  OnsnmiT,  wfaidi  oeenpies  a  portion  of  the  mm  eff 
roeiM  in  the  Royal  lastituthm)  Cblquitt  Street  An  attracore  programme  hawg 
been  in  circalalfen,  the  attendsnee^  as  might  hafe  been  expeeted,  was !»«?««!% 
amounting  to  between  400  and  500,  and  comprising  many  hdfies  and  sdeutiw 
▼isitosa,  bcMta  th«Memben  of  the  AasodatioB.    The  Company  begwi  to  aewmftte 
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at  six  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  six,  ^fr.  John  Abrahak,  President  of  the  AtaociatioQ, 
took  the  Chair  ui  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institution. 

He  said,  the  Liyerpool  Chemists'  Association  had  heen  for  some  time  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  a  Museum  of  Materia  Medica,  and  theur  design  approaching  something 
like  a  satis&ctorj  form,  .thej  thought  it  was  an  occasion  on  which  they  might 
endeavonz  to  provide  an  agreeable  evening  for  the  Members  and  their  firiends ;  and 
having  the  use  of  tliis  building,  with  its  varied  stores  of  science^  and  nature,  and 
art,  he  hoped  it  would  not  disappoint  those  who  had  come  in  tiie  exoectation  of 
spending  such  an  evening.  The  l^sident  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  littie  to  add 
at  present  to  wliat  was  announced  in  the  programme.  Some  donations  had,  howevo*, 
he^  sent  to  him,  consisting  of  representations  of  objects  of  natural  history.  They 
were  the  production  of  a  French  gentleman,  and  they  would  be  explained  to  tlie 
curious  by  Mr.  Barber,  in  the  small  lectiure-roora.  After  calling  attention  to  the 
Yarious  objects  of  interest,  the  President  begged  to  remind  the  audience  that  they 
had  amongst  them  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  whose  name  was  exceedingly  well  known  in 
connexion  with  improvements  In  Pliarmacy,  tmd  by  his  endeavoivs  to  obtain  a 
better  education  for  Pharmaceutists  for  many  years  back.  As  President  of  tlie 
Pharmaceutical  Society  he  had  been  invited  to  attend  on  that  occasion,  and  would 
&vour  them  with  a  few  observations. 

Mr.  Bell  began  his  brief  address  by  remarkuig  tiiat  he  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  show  them  that  a  few  moments  devoted  to  the  subject  of  physic,  however  dis- 
tastefhl,  would  not  be  altogether  thrown  away,  inasmuch  as,  though  uninteresting  in 
one  sense,  the  public  interests  were  concerned  in  promoting  improved  qiuilifications 
in  those  who  dispensed  medicines  for  the  sick.  Among  the  many  thousands  of 
persona  who  travelled  firom  London  to  Liverpool  by  railway,  not  one  in  a  thonaaud 
asked  himself  how  was  tins  rdlway  produced — what  amoimt  of  science,  skill,  en- 
gineering experience,  and  various  appliances,  were  brought  to  hoax  m  making  this 
railway.  Yet  if  an  accident  occurred,  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  machmeryy 
those  who  suffered  inconvenience  immediately  cried  out,  **How  abominably  careless 
they  are— how  much  better  they  ought  to  manage  these  things."  It  was  precisely 
the  same  when  persons  were  taken  iU.  Tiiey  send  for  a  doctor,  have  a  prescription 
written,  and  then  transmit  it  to  a  Chemist  to  be  made  up.  But  not  one  in  a 
thousand  considered  what  amoimt  of  skill  was  necessary  in  making  up  the  physic. 
Kow,  the  public  liad  to  thank  the  Members  of  that  Institution  for  the  kindness  witli 
which  they  had  united  with  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  town  in  promotmg 
the  objects  they  had  in  view — a  public  object  The  Chemists,  indeed,  were  glad  of 
the  opportimity  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  every  department  of  science,  knowing,  as 
they  did,  that  there  was  in  science  a  sympathy  which  would  draw  persons  together, 
and  elicit  the  truth.  He  pointed  out  the  object  and  advantage  of  a  Museum  of 
Materia  Medica  as  a  means  of  reference  for  identifying  specimens  of  plants  and  pro- 
ducts, and  also  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  general  and  chemical  characters 
bv  which  the  quality  of  ckugs,  &c^  might  be  dutinguiahed.  He  condnded  by 
alluding  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  improve  the  education  of 
dispensers  of  medicine,  and  the  mutual  assistance  which  that  Society,  witii  the 
Liverpool  Cliemists'  Association,  were  enabled  to  give  to  tlie  improvement  of  the 
art  and  science  of  Pharmacy,  an  object  calculated  to  confer  substantial  benefit  on 
the  public. 

A£r.  Knott  then  proceeded  to  exliibit,  by  a  strong  oxyhydrogen  light  on  a  screen 
behind  tiie  Chair,  some  Photooraphs  of  the  Mook  and  Satubk,  copied  by  Mr. 
Berry,  from  the  resnlts  of  observations  kindly  fiurnished  by  ^fr.  Hartnup,  of  the 
Liverpool  Observatory.  These  photographs  were  very  interesting,  and  represented 
the  objects  above  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  Moon  was  shown  in  several  aspects, 
partially  or  entirely  illuminated  by  the  Sun  ;  and  in  one  of  the  views  the  crater  of 
Copernicus  was  beautifhlly  shown. 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Thomson  offered  a  few  remarks  in  explanation. 

An  interval  being  allowed  for  refreshment,  the  ooraiiany  retired  to  the  gallety  of 
pauitings,  where  tea  and  coffee  were  served ;  and  where  Mr.  Knight  exhibited  a  new 
patent  Soda-Watbr  Apparatits,  which  appeared  to  answer  the  purpose  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  tried  its  efficacy.  The  description  of  tne  apparatus  is 
deferred  until  next  month. 

The  followmg,  and  otiier  articles  of  interest,  were  exhibited  m  the  difoent  rooms:— 

A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  Photographs,  by  Mr.  Isaac. 
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Fresh  and  salt  water  Aquaria,  by  Mr.  Edmondsoa. 

A  Shekel,  Basket  made  of  Aloe  Fibre,  &c.,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  SamueL 

Nalural  History  Drawings,  by  Miss  Ellison. 

Specimens  of  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables,  including  a  piece  of  the  proposed 
Atlantic  Cable,  by  Mr.  Mercer. 

Stereoscopes,  with  a  large  number  of  Views,  by  Mr.  Chadburn  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans. 

Microscopes,  with  Objects  of  Interest  under  View,  by  Drs.  Inman  and  Edwards  ; 
Messrs.  Hardman,  Salt,  Abraham,  H.  S.  Evans,  CundiU,  Allen,  and  Mercer. 

Goodairs  Patent  Grinding  Machine,  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  S.  Johnson. 

An  Electric  Clock,  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  G.  R,  Berry  practically  and  very  successfully  illustrated  the  process  of  Fho- 
iographic  Printing  by  Gaslight. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Archer  very  kindly  attended  during  the  evening  in  the  Museum  of 
Applied  Science,  to  receive  the  company. 

At  half-past  eight  the  company  were  invited  to  attend  in  the  Chemists' 
MosBou,  which  was  formally  opened  by  the  President,  Mr.  Abraham,  who  said 
it  would  be  expected  that  he  should  say  a  few  words  on  the  origin  of  the 
Association,  and  the  occasion  which  had  brought  them  together.  The  'Chemists' 
Association  of  Liverpool  had  been  established  sereu  or  eight  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  education  of  the  younger  membra  of  the  body.  The 
necessity  of  a  museum  for  such  a  work  had  been  foreseen  from  the  first,  and  the 
Society  expected  to  be  provided  with  a  room  for  the  purpose  in  the  general  building 
ioT  the  town.  That,  however,  had  not  been  yet  available  for  any  purpose  except  to 
a  limited  extent.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institution 
they  had  obtained  that  room,  and  by  their  own  exertions  and  the  aid  of  others  they 
had  completed  it  so  far  as  their  means  allowed.  There  were  many  objects  still 
wanting  which  they  ought  to  have,  though  they  found  their  friends  abounding  in 
liberality,  especially  the  wholesale  Chemists.  They  had  expended,  on  cases  alone, 
£130,  of  which  the  London  Society  had  given  £50.  Mr.  Abraham  then  stated  the 
purposes  to  which  a  museum  contributed,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  those  to 
whose  liberality,  in  contributing  specimens  and  other  objects,  they  were  especially 
indebted '.—Messrs.  Evans,  Sons,  and  Co.  ;  John  Bell  and  Co.,  Oxford  Street, 
London;  Messrs.  Johnson,  Church  Street;  Mr. Mercer,  the  Hon.  Sec.;  Mr.  Hanbury, 
Plough  Court,  London ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Archer ;  Messrs.  Sumner  and  Co.,  &c.  Mr. 
Davenport,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Gamble,  of  St.  Helen's,  had  sent  specimens  that 
-daj.  There  were,  besides,  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Wills,  Wolverhampton  ;  Messrs. 
Morson  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Baimes  and  Co.  Mr.  Abraham  concluded  by  calling 
on  Mr.  Bell  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Bell  responded  by  briefly  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  the  Museum 
of  the  Chemists' Association  and  that  of  Applied  Science  in  an  adjoining  building. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  relation  between  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
latter  would  by  degrees  become  a  branch  of  the  former,  having  as  its  Members 
onJy  PhamiaceuticfU  Chemists,  of  whom  the  number  was  gradually  increasing.  The 
two  museums-*in  London  and  Liverpool — ^might  be  mutually  serviceable  to  each 
other,  by  the  exchange  and  donation  of  duplicate  specimens. 

Mr.  H.  S.  EvAHS  having  been  called  upon,  said  he  had  not  expected  to. have 
occasion  to  address  the  meeting;  but,  in  general  terms,  he  expressed  his  desire  to 
assist  the  Association  so  far  as  it  might  be  in  his  power.  He  considered  that  it  was 
becoming  increasingly  useful;  and  had  no  doubt  it  would  continue  to  flourish. 

Mr.  Mjsrgbb,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  having  made  a  few  remarks  to  a 
similar  efi'ect,  the  company  proceeded  at  nine  o'clock  to  the  lecture-hall,  where 

Mr.  G.  Hamilton  delivered  a  short  lecture  explanatory  of  the  Gyroscope  and 
BoTATOBT  Motion.  Having  shown  the  action  of  several  instruments  with  the 
combinations  of  forces  acting  in  difi'erent  directions,  he  pointed  out  the  application 
of  some  of  the  principles  described  to  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  satellites 
in  the  solar  system,  and  to  other  phenomena  connected  with  the  science  of 
astronomy. 

At  half-past  nine,  Dr.  Edwards  described  the  chemistry  of  Besseher's  Process, 
with  illustrative  experiments  and  illuminated  diagrams.  He  explained  that  he  had 
a  large  mass  of  iron,  nearly  half  a  cwt,  which  was  forged  square,  and  tlien  rounded 
under  Masmyth's  hammer,  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  polished;  and  no  such  mass  of  soft 
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iron  could  be  got  together  auder  the  ordiiuay  pioceM.    He  piodnoed  specimeDS  of 
bar-iioD,  which  posseued  the  properties  of  the  reiy  best  malleable  iron.    He  showed 
it  completeLj  doubled  up,  folded  soTersl  times,  when  heated;  and  both  bent  and 
twisted.    Sheets  of  the  metal  were  next  roUed  exceedingly  thin,  thinner  than  wiithig. 
paper;  and  the  chief  yirtue  of  the  metal  was  that  it  would  bear  tinning  at  once. 
Ordinary  iron  would  not  take  the  tin  unless  it  had  been  prepared  l^  a  part&cular 
process,  and  that  was  called  charrioal  iron — a  very  expendye  material.    Another 
adyantage  was  the  cost,  because  the  entire  process  and  cost  of  puddling  were  saved; 
and  anottier  source  of  economy  was,  that  the  loss  was  10  or  12  per  cent,  less  than  by 
the  ordinary  process.    Lastlj^,  the  purest  of  all  iron  was  produced— an  iron  which 
had  tiie  strength  and  the  finish  of  steel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  softness  of  wrought 
iron.    Dr.  Edwards  then  went  on  to  describe  the  ordinary  process  of  reducing  iron 
firom  its  ore  to  a  condition  of  pig  iron,  and  aflberwaixls  malleable  iron.     Mr. 
Bessemer's  process  began  at  the  condition  of  pig  iron,  and  then  it  was  trans- 
formed by  a  most  simple  apparatus.     The  pig  iron  was  melted,  poured  into 
a  hot  day  fhmaoe,  and  cold  air  was  then   forced   into   it     The  coal  of  the 
iron  was  oxidized,  the  mass  swelled  and  scintillated,  and  slag  was  projected  off 
the  surface,  the  silica  and  other  impurities  burnt  off  with  tibe  carbon,  and  iron 
was  thus  obtained  within  one  per  cent,  of  purity.     This  process  Dr.  Edwards 
first  described  hy  means  of  diagrams,  and  then  illustrated  by  a  number  of  chemical 
experiments.    He  also  imitated  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  a  most  perfect  manner,  Mr. 
Bessemer's  process. 

This  conduded  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  eyening,  and  the  assemblage 
shortly  afterwards  separated. 
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The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  hdd  in  tiie  Boyal  Institution,  on  Thursday, 
Deoembw  6th, 

MB.  W.  S.  BBOWS,  yXCX-PBBaiOSRT,  IH  TSB  CHAIB. 

Mr.  GBCJinoK,  the  lecturer  on  botany,  reported  the  result  of  the  examination  for 
prizes  at  the  termination  of  the  course.  He  had  been  much  pleased  l^  tiie  attention 
and  general  good  conduct  of  the  class;  the  answers  to  the  questions  had  beeoi  y&cy 
good  indeed,  and  he  had  had  consideraUe  difilculty  in  deciding  between  the  first 
three,  their  answers  haying  been  yei^  nearly  equal,  but,  after  careM  consideratiou, 
he  had  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  6.  S.  Eenyon,  Mr.  G.  WiUdnson  haying  the  aecMid 
place,  and  Mr.  W.  Stokoe  the  third,  both  of  whom  he  thought  deserring  of  Oertid- 
cates  of  Merit 

The  prize  was  then  presented  to  Mr.  Kienyon,  who  expressed  his  gratification  at 
having  found  himsdf  the  successftxl  candidate,  and  thimked  the  Committee  fbr 
haying  placed  such  valuable  means  of  instruction  within  his  reach. 

Mr,  Stone,  ihe  lecturer  on  chemistry,  beiog  unavoidably  absent,  a  letter  firom  him 
was  read  by  the  Chairman,  stating,  that  at  the  examination  of  tiie  Chemical  Class, 
he  had  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  0.  Wilkinson,  which  was  consegnentiy  presented  to 
him. 

•  The  prizes  were,  in  the  Botanical  CUiss,  Wilkinson's  Buman  Boc^,  amliti  Ommesion 
wUh  Man;  and  for  the  Chemical  Class,  IVesenius's  OtemiocU  Anafytis  (quantitative); 
and  a  Memoir  ofDaUon^  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  tiie  latter  book  being  due  to  tiie 
liberality  of  Mr.  Standring. 

The  meeting  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Woolly  fbr  a  large  spedmen  of  parafline,  and 
one  of  pitdi  from  the  residual  products  in  the  manufiicture  of  acetic  add.  He  also 
showed  a  specimen  of  liquid  caoutchouc,  which  had  preserved  its  fluidify  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  the  juice  when  reoenth^  exuded. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  odlection  of  East  Indian  drugs 
in  the  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution  will  be  shown,  and  a  desct^tive 
paper  read  by  Mr.  WooUpy. 
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ON  DSCOLOUBIZING  CHABCOALS,  AND  THEIR  POWER  OF 

ABSORBING  SOME  OF  THE  GASES. 

BT  JOHN  STBKHOUSE,  LL.D.,  T.B.8. 

Trb  sm^ular  property  which  vegetable  charcoal  poisesBes  of  repioving  odoun 
and  coloonng  matten  mm  solutionfl,  was  fint  observed  by  Lbwitz  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  oentary.  In  181 1,  Professor  Fignier,  of  Montpellier,  ascertained 
that  animal  chaiooal»  or  bone-bhu^  aa  it  b  called,  was  immenselv  more  effi- 
cadoiis  as  a  decolonriaer  than  an^  of  the  ordinar  j  kinds  of  vegetable  charcoaL 
M.  Fignier's  discovery  was  speeddy  confibrmed  by  nnmerous  other  ezpedmentezs, 
and  soon  afterwards  ^plied  to  the  refining  of  sugar,  for  which  bone-blabk  has 
ever  nnce  formed  one  of  the  most  important  reaffents. 

The  way,  however,  in  which  charcoal  acts  as  a  deooburizer,  renuuned  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity  till  1822,  when  three  prize  essays  on  the  subject  were 
I>abl]shed  by  MM.  Bussy^  Payen,  and  Desfosses.  M.  Bossy's  memoir  was  par- 
ticulariy  valuable,  and  threw  much  light  on  the  subject.  Those  of  Payen  and 
Desfbsses,  though  less  systematic  and  practioal  than  M.  Bussy's  memoir,  agpeed 
with  it  in  its  general  oondusioos.  l^ese  were  chiefly  that  the  decolourusing 
power  of  charcoal,  though  inherent  in  the  charcoal  itself,  is  entirely  dependent 
on  its  physical  state,  especially  on  its  extreme  porosity  and  minute  state  of 
divisicn.  Thus,  Gharcoaf  which  has  been  strongly  heated  so  as  to  become  hard 
and  lustrous  bv  undergoing  a  species  of  fusion,  scarcely  exhibits  any  decolourizinff 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  cnarooal,  such  as  b(me-Dlack,  which  contains  much 
saline  and  earthy  matter,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  as  its  oarticles  are  pre- 
vented from  agglutinating,  yields  a  dull  non-lustrous  material,  possessing  very 
considerable  dmlonriaing  power.  Bussy  found  also  that  the  distinction  which 
had  previously  been  drawn  between  vegetable  and  animal  charcoals  as  de- 
ccdouriisers,  was  erroneous,  and  that  charcoals,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin,  should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  compact  and  lustrous,  and  porous  and 
non-lustrous. 

1^  of  late  only  two  species  of  decolourizing  charcoal  have  been  employed  in 
the  arts.  First.  Bone  or  ivory  black,  made  by  calcinini^  bones  in  dose  cylmders 
till  the  organic  matter  they  contain  is  entirdy  carbonized.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  common  of  all  tiie  decolourizing  charcoals,  and  is  the  only  (me  employed  in 
BUfar-refining,  and  for  decolourizing  similar  neutral  solutions.  It  usuaUy  con-^ 
tains  littie  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  about  90  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  second  species  of  decolourizing  charcoal  is  the  so* 
called  purified  ftntm^l  charcoal,  which  is  made  by  digesting  bone*black  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  edulcoration  with  water  till  aU  the  Ime-sdts  are  removed. 
Purified  animal  diarcoal,  when  carefully  prepared,  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
pure  diarcod,  which  has  a  dull  lustrous  appeanmce,  and  is  extremdy  porous, 
provided  that,  after  purification,  it  has  been  dried  at  a  temperature  littie  ex- 
ceeding 212°.  It  decolourizes  neutral  and  add  solutions  exceedingly  well ; 
but,  mer^  being  heated  to  redness,  its  texture  becomes  compact,  and  its 
decolourizing  power  is  almost  entirdy  destroyed.  A  second  process  for  purified 
animal  charcod  consists  in  intimatdy  mixing  blood  or  the  fleshy  parts  of  animals 
with  pearladies,  and  then  cdcining  them  in  dose  vessels.  The  alkalme  sdt  is 
first  washed  out  with  pure  water,  and  then  tiie  laat  traces  of  the  potash  and 
lime-adts  are  removed  oy  digesticm  with  hydrochloric  add.  The  punned  animal 
diarood  obtained  in  tK'«i  way  is  even  more  efficadous  than  that  produced  firom 
bone-black.  Sucfat  then,  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  deoolour- 
iainff  diarcoals  till  about  dghteen  months  agOy  when  I  first  directed  my  attention 
toue  matter. 

As  the  cost  of  purified  animal  charcod— about  two  shillings  per  pound— is 
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Yery  considerable,  I  was  induced  to  procure  an  economical  substitute  for  it^ 
which  could  also  be  employed  in  acid  solutions.    This  I  effected  by  combining 
alumina  with  ordinary  yegetable  charcoal.    The  following  is  the  process  em- 
ployed.   Fifty-four  parts  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  of  commerce,  which  is 
made  by  dic^esting  the  purest  kinds  of  pipe-day  in  pretty  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,  and  -miich  usually  contains  about  14  per  cent,  of  alumina,  were  dissolved 
in  water,  and  digested  with  92^  parts  of  finely- powdered  ordinary  wood  char- 
coal.   When  the  charcoal  had  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  alumina,  the  mass  was  evaporat^  to  dryness.    It  was  then  intro- 
duced into  covered  Hessian  crudbles,  or  large  mufQes,  and  was  heated  to  red- 
ness till  air  the  water  and  add  had  been  dissipated.    In  this  wa^  a  decolourizing 
charcoal  was  obtained,  which,  though  it  still  appeared  perfectly  black,  was 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  anhydrous  alumina.    When  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  charcoal  were  employed  in  these  proportions,  a  decolourizing  charcoal  was 
obtained,  containing  almost  exactly  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  alumina,  whidi 
is  the  Quantity  of  fuumina  which  I  have  found,  afler  various  trials,  to  be  the 
most  effective,  as  it  appears  to  be  exactly  the  amount  requisite  thorouehly^  to 
coat  all  the  cells  of  the  charcoal ;  for,  on  increasing  the  quantity  of  alumina 
above  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  charcoal  did  not  gain  any  additional 
decolourizing  power ;  and  on  diminishing  the  amount  of  alumina  below  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  decolourizing  power  of  the  charcoal  was  also  diminished. 
Afler  calcination  in  the  way  described,  on  being  again  carefully  pounded,  the 
aluminized  charcoal  was  ready  for  use.    A  more  economical  method  of  pre- 
paring aluminized  charcoal  is,  instead  of  employing  dried  sulphate  of  alumina 
to  prepare  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  of  Known  stren^h,  by  simply  digest- 
ing -calcined  pipe-day  in  pretty  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     Such  an  amount 
of  the  solution  is  to  be  employed  as  shall  impregnate  the  charcoal  with  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  alumina.    In  preparing  sulphate  of  alumina,  the  chief 
point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  employ  a  day  as  free  from  iron  and  lime  as  possible, 
though  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  iron  is  quite  immaterial.    A  clay  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  may  likewise  be  made  available,  by  previously 
removing  the  lime  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  add.    The  charcoal,  which  is 
now  produced  in  large  quantity  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  sawdust  for 
pyroligneous  add  by  Halliday  s  patent  process,  being  almost  a  waste  product, 
IS  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  aluminizing. 

The  aluminized  charcoal  may  be  employed  to  decolourize  all  add  solutions 
except  those  containing  much  free  sulphuric  add ;  for,  after  being  heated  to 
redness,  the  alumina  becomes  so  compact,  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  any  but  prettj 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Aluminized  charcoal  decolourizes  tartanc  and 
citric  acids  quite  as  efficiently  as  either  bone-black  or  washed  animal  charcoal, 
t.  6.,  bone-black  digested  for  some  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  while  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  washed  animal  charcoal,  and  does  not  introduce  nearly  so  much 
inorganic  matter  into  the  tartaric  acid  mother  liquors.  The  price  at  which 
•aluminized  charcoal  can  be  produced,  does  not  exceed  that  of  bone-black.  The 
}nly  two  points  required  to  be  attended  to,  with  regard  to  aluminized  charcoal, 
are  to  employ  it  in  very  fine  powder,  and  to  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
olution  it  is  wished  to  decolourize. 

I  have  repeatedly  decolourized  solutions  of  crude  tartaric  and  citric  acids  with 
aluminized  charcoal,  and  have  invariably  found  that  the  aluminized  charcoal 
possessed  an  equal  decolourizing  power  with  washed  animal  charcoal— 
the  material  usually  employed  by  tartaric  acid  manufacturers.  I  likewise 
found  that  the  aluminized  charcoal  introduced  a  very  small  quantitj^  indeed  of 
inorganic  matter  into  the  mother  liquors,  compared  with  that  which  always 
results  from  the  employment  of  either  washed  animd  charcoal  or  bone-blacc, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  experiments.  Equal  Quantities  of  crude 
tartaric  add  were  decolourized  with  the  same  amounts  of  oone'rblack,  washed 
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animal  charcoal,  and  alaminized  charooaL  When  the  resalttng  solutions  were 
evaporated  to  dryness,  thejr  yielded,  on  incineration,  the  following  quantities 
of  nxed  residue  :^ 

Alaminized  charcoal 0.32  per  cent. 

lYory  black 7.58    "     «* 

Washed  ivory  black 3.84    "     *\ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  alaminized  charcoal  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  the  decolourizing  crude  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  as  it  introduces  such  a  very 
small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  into  the  mother  liquors.  And,  doubtless,  it 
is  owiuff  to  their  employing  washed  aniouil  charcoal,  and  sometimes  even  bone- 
black,  that  the  tartaric  add  manufacturers  find  their  mother  liquors  so  intract- 
able from  the  large  quantity  of  inorganic  salts  they  contain. 

An  artificial  bone-black  may  likewise  be  produced  by  impregnating  powdered 
wood  charcoal  with  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  charcoal  with  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
bone  earth,  instead  of  eighty  per  cent,  as  in  ordinary  animal  charcoaL  It  is 
manufactured  by  a  precisely  similar  process  to  that  already  described,  the  acid 
and  water  being  driven  ou  by  ignition  in  close  vessels.  It  decolourizes  veir 
well,  but  can  omy  be  employed  m  neutral  solutions.  It  is  evident  that  both 
aluminized  and  artificial  phosphate  of  lime  charcoals,  just  described,  are  merely 
mordaunted  charcoals,  which  decolourize  solely  by  the  bases  or  mordaunts  whi<m 
th^  contain. 

Besides  the  aluminized  charcoal,  I  have  also  prepared  an  additional  substitute 
for  purified  animal  charcoal,  by  means  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  a  mixture  of  coal- 
tar  pitch  and  coal-tar.  The  following  b  the  process  employed  for  this  purpose. 
I  take  one  pound  by  weight  of  coal-tar  pitch,  and  gently  heat  it  in  an  iron  pot 
till  it  melts.  I  then  add  two  pounds  of  fluid  coal-tar,  and  mix  the  liquids. 
Seven  pounds  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  very  fine  powder  are  next  gradually  stirred 
into  the  nuss,  which  soon  becomes  thick  and  pasty.  It  is  then  genUy  roasted, 
the  stirring  being  continued  during  the  whole  time  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  very  fine  powder.  The  great  object  of  the  stirring  and  roasting  being  to 
incorporate  the  lime  with  the  vegetable  matter  as  intimately  as  possible.  The 
dark  brown  powder  obtamed  in  this  way  is  then  introduced  into  ordinary 
covered  crucibles  or  iron  retorts,  and  is  ignited,  until  the  whole  of  the  vegetable 
inatter  is  entirely  carbonized.  The  mixture  when  cold  is  then  di^t^  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  finally  washed  with  distilled 
water  till  everything  soluble  is  removed.  In  this  way  an  extremely  porous,  very 
light,  nearly  pure  charcoal  is  obtained,  which  for  some  purposes,  such  for 
instance  as  decolourizing  logwood  and  similar  solutions,  is  four  times  as  effective 
as  the  most  carefully  prepared  purified  animal  charcoal.  It  likewise  decolourizes 
impure  gallic  acid  solutions  admirably.  This  charcoal  from  coal-tar  may  like- 
wise be  prepared  with  much  weaker  hydrochloric  add  than  is  required  to  remove 
the  phosphate  of  lime  firom  bone-black.  Quick-lime  in  fine  powder  may  likewise 
be  employed  instead  of  hprdrate  of  lime,  and  also  caldned  magnesia  and  the  light 
sub-carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  shops,  but  chalk,  even  when  finely  powdered*, 
answers  very  badly  indeed.  Instead  of  coal-tar  and  coal-tar  pitch,  some  other 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  maize,  wheat,  and  the  various  kinds  of  flour, 
common  resin  or  .colophonium,  pitch,  wood- tar,  asphalte,  or  bitumen,  may  be 
employed.  When,  flour,  resin,  &c.,  are  intimately  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash  and  caldned  in  close  vessels,  very  good  decolourizing  charcoals  are 
obtained,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  carbonate  of  soda,  eiSier  hydrated  or 
dried,  did  not  produce  a  similar  result. 

As  was  first  observed  by  Messrs.  Bossy  and  Payen,  I  find  that  every  species 
of  decolourizing  charcoal  acts  with  varying  effidency  on  each  coloured  solution 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  charcoal  decolourizes  a  solution 
of  indigo  better  than  it  does  one  of  logwood,  syrup,  or  tartaric  add,  while 
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another  chknoal  irill  deooloimze  a  solution  of  logwood  more  veadily  than  one 
of  molaaww ;  and  so  of  others. 

As  the  reunilt  of  this  investigation,  I  think  that  decoloaiizing  charcoals  may 
be  Terr  properly  divided  into  three  classes :  First,  into  those  which,  like  the 
purified  and  the  coal-tar  charcoals,  above  described,  may  be  regurded  as  merely 
pure  charcoals  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  division,  and  which  decolourize 
by  tiidr  poronty  alone.  Second,  into  those  mordannted  charcoals  which,  like 
aluminized  charcoal,  and  artificial  phosphate  of  lime  diarooal,  deoolourice 
solely  by  tiie  mordaunts  or  bases  which  tney  contain.  Third,  into  bone-black, 
whidi  is  a  composite  charcoal,  and  decolourises,  partly,  by  the  lar^  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  partly  by  the  ten  per  cent,  of  minutely  divided  charcoal 
wlucn  it  contains. 

The  propriety  of  this  classification  may  be  made  very  plain  by  a  simple 
experiment.  If  equal  quantities  of  purified  animal  or  coal-tar  charooaL 
aluminixed  charcoal,  and  bone-black,  are  boiled  in  decoctions  of  logwood  till 
tiiey  are  satmrated  with  colouring  matter,  and  if  they  are  then  thrown  upon 
filters,  which  are  washed  with  dilute  solutions  of  aqua  aounonia,  the  ammoniaeal 
solution  fix>m  the  aluminized  charcoal  wiU  be  of  a  straw,  yeUow  colour ;  that 
firom  the  bone-black  will  be  somewhat  deeper ;  while  those  fitmi  the  purified 
animal  and  coal-tar  charcoals  will  be  nearly  as  deep  as  ink.  Tins  evidentiy 
shows,  that  in  the  case  of  the  aluminueed  charcoal,  the  colouring  matter  was  in 
true  chemical  combination  witii  the  alumina.  In  the  bone-bla^,  this  was  also 
partially  the  case,  while  in  the  purified  animal  charcoal,  no  true  diemical  com- 
bination had  heea  formed,  but  the  colouring  matter  was  merely  retained  by  the 
poroflity  of  the  charcoal 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  shortly  noticing  some  experiments  on  the 
power  which  the  various  decolourizing  charcoals  possess  of  absorbinjg  tiiree  of 
the^  gases,  viz.,  ammonia,  carbonic,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Their  resoits, 
which  are  somewhat  anomalous,  I  have  thrown  into  the  subjoined  tabular  fens. 
A  gramme  of  each  charcoal  was  employed.  All  the  charcoals  were  decolonxizers, 
except  the  platinized  charcoal,  which,  as  it  consists  of  common  wood  charcoal* 
impregnated  with  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  platinum,  of  course  poasesses  no 
a£uiity  for  colouring  matteoti. 

Cubie  eentimetm  of  Oatea  abtorbed  ^  <me  gramme  of  vaHmu  kmds  qf  Ckanod, 


MAXE  OV  OEAXOOAX.. 

-    iriaa  ov  ois. 

Axmnoida. 

Hydrochlorio 
add. 

U5 

105 

210 

212.5 

152.5 

885 

142.5 

15 
2.5 
Kb  absorption. 

12.5 

10 
No  absorption. 
No  absorption. 

158.7 
Not  tried. 

185 

177.5 
Not  tried. 

180 

185 

7^  per  cent.  Aluminized   

7I  per  cent.  Phosphate  of  lime 
Pure  Coal-tar  Charcoal 

In  connexion  with  the  absorbent  power  of  charcoal  for  gasei;,  I  may  mention 
that  the  charcoal  air- filters,  respirators,  and  bandages  for  putrid  woands, 
described  bv  me  in  a  former  piqper  nearly  tiiree  years  ago,  are  now  coming  into 
very  general  use. 

Samt  BarMhmew'i  RotpUal,  Dec.  61ft,  1856. 
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It  18  Bomewhat  remarkable  that  the  source  of  the  Gainea  copals  should  hard 
remaiiied  so  loi^  upknown.  Although  a  large  export  trade  has  been  carried  on 
fer  se^aral  oentories  from  many  of  our  colonial  possessions,  and  from  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  the  subject  has  hitherto  been  enveloped  in  profound  obscurity. 
Our  information  up  to  the  present  time  is  very  mea^e  and  indefinite,  both  with 
reference  to  the  trees  that  t>roduoe  them,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  abound. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  locratiye  products  is  merely  limited  to  the  evidence  of 
their  direct  importation  from  some  of  the  ports  of  West  Africa.  A  borough 
acquaintance  however,  with  the  characteristic  qualities,  distinctions,  and  com- 
mercial value,  can  only  be  gamed  from  practical  experience,  resulting  from  the 
selection  of  those  best  adapted  for  the  nome  markets.  A  due  appreciation  of 
the  local  varieties,  and  a  detection  of  the  manifold  adulterations  that  occur,  will 
therefore  be  best  obtained  by  those  who  frequent  the  African  coasts.  This 
information,  when  thus  acquired,  is  for  obvious  reasons,  seldom  or  never 
promulgated  by  mercantile  communities.  Moreover,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  maritime  regions  where  these  resins  exist,  lie  widely  apart, 
and  that  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  individual  to  visit  all,  in  the  course  of 
his  career,  we  may,  to  a  great  extent,  account  for  our  ignorance  respecting  their 
oriffin  and  mode  of  attainment.  The  history  of  these  substaaoes  must,  thmfore^ 
be  orief  and  imperfect. 

The  other  copals  of  commerce  are  comparatively  scanty  in  number.  They 
are^  procured  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  have  genenlly  been 
designated  by  the  title  of  the  continent,  or  countiy,  fr^Hu  whence  exported. 
They  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  three  groups,  viz. : — 

o.  East  Indian, 
h»  American, 
e.  African. 

According  to  Hayne,  ^BTrachyMnumHornemanmanumi  Hayne;  {Hwnemaa 
verrucosa^  Cam.)  supplies  most  of  the  first  group,  to  which  some  writers  also  add 
ihe  ^aeoearpna  ccpaiUferWj  Rets.:  (Vakria  Indka  Lin.)  and  other  Animi' 
bearing  trees. 

The  second  group  has  been  subdivided  into  Mexican^  and  Brazilian,  or  North 
and  South  American.  The  mijori^  are  from  an  equivocal  souree.  They  are 
stated  to  be  yidded  by  certain  spedes  of  /dioo,  Elaphrvum  ccpdUdferum^  D.  C; 
E,  esBosJmm,  M.  B.  K. ;  Ehm  copalUnuniy  L.;  JYacMobitan  Mardmuany  Hayne ; 
Vouapa  vhoMtoearpa^  Hayne,  and  other  species  of  Trachjflolbium  or  Eumencea, 

The  third  group  may  abo  be  subdividea  into  the  East  African  or  Madagascar, 
asserted'to  be  chi^fky  produced  by  the  Hymenaa  verrueoM^  Lam.,  or  TrachylMum 
McnanAicense^  KlotxMi  f ;  and  lae  West  Afincan  or  Guinea  copals,  the  laUer 
bein^  partly  fbmished  by  ^  Otdbourtia  copalU/traj  Benn.,  and  other  allied 
species. 

These  resinous  excretions  have,  by  commercial  authorities,  been  separated 
into  two  olasBOB,  vis.,  the  hard  or  true,  and  the  soft  or  fidse  copals,  the  latter 
being  what  are  termed  Oum  Animi$,  They  are  ofiboi  intermixed  and  confounded 
one  with  tiie  otJier.  Monardus,  Clusius,  IhJe,  Miller,  G^ffiroy,  Pomet,  Lewii^ 
Alston,  and  numerous  other  authors  have  entered  more  or  less,  into  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  their  uses  and  properties.  The  best,  and  by  far  the  most  cor- 
rect history  of  the  sevend  kinds  in  common  vogue,  have  been  published  by  M 
Guibourt  in  his  Histoire  des  Drogues.*    He  distinguishes  them  into  anime  dure 

*  Ed.  4,  ToL  xii.,  p.  428, 1850. 
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orientale,  the  ^^  copal  dur  du  commerce  Frangaisi^^  animS  tendre  orientaley  and 
antW  tendre  d*Amerique.  His  researches  into  their  constitution  and  qualities, 
embrace  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  in  elucidation  of  their  special  charac- 
teristics. In  his  work,  no  mention  is  made  of  those  kindred  productions  so 
abundant  in  Western  Africa. 

Copals  have  been  analyzed  by  Unverdorben  and  Berselius,  Filhol,*  Thomson, 
Kane,  Ure,  and  others.  The  first  of  these  Chemists  detected  no  less  than  five 
distinct  resins  in  the  East  African  species.  Ure  states  that  their  ultimate 
constituents  are — 

Carbon   79.89 

Hydrogen  9.00 

Oxygen  ll.i 

He  likewise  observes  that  their  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.059  to  1.071,  being 
intermediate  in  density  between  the  two  kindred  resins — Anim/S  and  Aniher^ 
Other  authorities  assert  that  their  specific  gravity  difiiers  from  1.045  to  1.139. 
By  Kane^s  analysis,  the  relative  constituents  are  of— - 

Copal  resin  CioHnOs 

Fossil  copal C40  Hu  O 

Anim€  resin Cm  Hts  O 

These  and  other  similar  products  have  been  considered  by  Johnston  to  be 
derived  from  oils  having  a  turpentine  constitution  .t 

Copal  was  formerly  officinal,  and  included  among  the  Medicamenta  SimpUcia  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  for  1722,  1735,  1744,  and  1756,  but  expunged  in 
those  of  a  subsequent  date.  It  was  supposed  to  possess  anodyne  and  discutient 
properties,  and  entered  into  the  composition  of  plasters  and  ointments  for  the 
relief  of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  contusions,  &c.§  Sick  wards  and  diseased  per- 
sons were  sometimes  fumigated  by  the  smoke  engendered  from  its  combustion. 

The  copals  of  Guinea  constitute  a  more  comprehensive  series  than  have 
hitherto  been  considered.  They  are  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  those 
mountain  regions  that  skirt  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  commencing  from  the 
river  Gambia  in  lat.  13°  N.,  and  terminating  at  Mossamedes,  a  Portuguese  set- 
tlement in  lat.  15°  S.  of  the  equator.  They  have  also  been  noticed  in  many 
countries  of  Soudan,  and  have  been  brought  down  the  Niger  from  more  remote 
places  inland.  Differences  in  their  physical  characters  are  sufficiently  marked 
to  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  species,  and  the  regions  from  which  they  are 
procured.  The  variations  of  color  are  too  numerous  to  afford  taiy  basis  for 
recognition,  since  they  change  from  white  or  yellow,  to  pale  green,  greenish- 
yellow,  lemon,  oranse,  red,  and  brown.  No  authentic  data  at  present  exist,  in 
pharmaceutical  or  chemicsJ  works,  relative  either  to  their  source  or  amount  of 
production,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  allusion  to  some  kind  discovered  on  the 
sands  in  the  vidnity  of  rivers.  As  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  traffic  from 
equinoctial  Africa,  large  quantities  have  for  vears  been  imported  into  England* 
wnere  they  still  meet  witn  a  ready  sale.  The  price  of  these  resins  fluctuated 
from  two  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound,  prior  to  1815,  but  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  fell  to  one  or  two  shilbngs  per  pound.  The  rate  at  later 
periods  advances  from  fourpence  to  one  shilling  per  pound,  and  more,  when  any 
scarcity  exists  in  the  markets.  The  duty  imposed  on  their  importation  was 
considerably  modified  at  different  intervals.    In  1833  it  was  fixed  at  six  shiUings 

*  From  Pharmaceutitehet  Central  BlaU^  in  Pkarm.  Journal,  voL  ii.,  p.  778* 

t  Dictionary  o/ArU,  Ac,  ?oL  i.,  p.  465.    Ed.  4, 1855. 

1  ElemenU  of  Chemistry,  p.  969.    1842. 

S  Leclvree  on  the  Materia  Mediea,  by  Dr.  G,  Alston,  viL  il,  p.  409. 
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per  cwt.  (3  &  4  Will.  lY.,  c.  56),  which,  id  1842,  was  reduced  to  Is.  per 
cwt.  (5  &  6  Vic,  c.  47),  and  in  1845  waa  finally  abolished  (8  &  9  Vic,  c.  90.)* 
The  copals  from  West  Africa  may  be  proyisionallj  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  North  and  South  Guinea. 

I.  North  Guiivba  Copals. 

a.  Sierra  Leone  and  Windward  Coast. — The  greater  part  of  the  copals  ex- 
ported from  Sierra  Leone  are  procured  from  the  Rio  Malacourie,  Pongas, 
Nunez,  and  other  circumjacent  rivers.  Some  quantity  is  likewise  brought  from 
the  Tlmneh  countries,  and  a  trifling  quota  is  occasionallj  contributed  from  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  colony.  A  similar  kind  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Bissao,  and  it  has  even  been  exported  from  the  rivers 
Gasamanca  and  Gambia  more  northward.  In  quality  they  are  deemed  superior 
to  all  others  on  the  coast,  and  are  more  highly  prized  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme hardness  and  transparency.  The  character  of  this  resin  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  English  and  French  voyagers,  who  frequented  this  part  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  for  Ogilby,  Villefona,  Labat  and  others, 
not  being  aware  of  its  origin,  casually  mentioned  it  under  the  term  of  ambergris. 
Barbot,  who  visited  Sierra  Leone  in  1678,  fell  into  a  similar  error,  from  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  a  few  fragments  only  being  found  on  the  beach,  and  designated  it 
by  the  same  titlcf  The  true  nature  of  this  substance  was,  however  shortly  after 
ascertained  by  the  French  traders.  Mathews,  in  1786,  remarks  that  the  '^tree 
which  produces  the  gum  copal  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  heights  of  Sierra 
Leone,  t  Afselius,  in  his  report  on  the  natural  productions  of  the  colony,  in 
1794,  furnishes  no  information  further  than  that  ^'gum  copal "  was  '^  among  the 
chief  gums  on  the  coast."§  The  Sierra  Leone  Company,  immediately  afler  the 
erection  of  their  factories,  annually  transmitted  several  cwt.  to  England,  and  as 
the  demand  augmented,  it  ultimatdly  became  one  of  their  best  exports.  These 
copals  occur  in  small  round  tears,  or  irregular  conical  and  smooth  nodulated 
masses,  seldom  exceeding  in  size  an  ordinary  duck  egg.  They  are  covered  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  a  peculiar  white  efflorescence,  which  increases  by  age. 
Their  color  graduates  from  a  pale  green  to  a  lemon  or  dull  yellow.  Ijie 
ralue  of  these  species  varies  much  in  the  English  markets,  being  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  on  the  amount  of  requisition.  The  average  price  has 
latterly  been  from  £6  to  £8  per  cwt.  In  the  colonial  depots  it  is  sold  at 
from  4(/.  to  9(/.  per  lb.,  but  in  the  neighbouring  rivers  can  be  purchased  at  a 
less  rate. 

The  Sierra  Leone  copal  is  a  natural  exudation  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  named 
Qtabourtia  copaUifera^  Benn.,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  French  Pharma- 
cologist, M.  Guibourt.  It  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Sec.  L.  S.,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society,  under  the  above  name,  with  the  following 
characters :— 

*  The  foIlowiDg  table  will  gi?e  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Western  Africa  for  a  few 
oonsecntiTe  years: — 


lbs. 
1808-9*  ....84,720 

1810 8,945 

1811 5,580 

1812 8,018 

1813 

1814i>  12,261 

1815 28,791 

1816 10,210 


lbs. 

1826 24,084 

1827 23,408 

1828 21,952 

1829 18,552 

1830 12,320 

1831 12,768 

1832 40,656 


1833 48,792 

•  Into  London,  and  partly  only  for  ISOa 
^  Including  ifiiM  lbs.  of  Animit,  reported 


Ibe. 

1834 62,160 

1885 53,586 

1836 73,472 

1837 11,984 

1838 20,584 

1839 10,240 

1840 29,568 

1841 22,176 

firom  Senes*!' 


t  A  DetenpUon  of  the  Coasts  ^  Narth  and  Sovth  (rVMeo,  lib.il,  chap.  iL,  p.  102. 
t  A  Voyage  to  the  Riser  Sierra  Leone,  p.  39.    1788. 
i  MspoH  ^Sierra  Leone  Company  for  1794,  p.  174 


AfliiiirgtMaD&anth«ddai»xtth>izu.  t.  IHtto,  n«D  btamDr.  8.  A  Quw^iliJ,  Ttth 
•{i*linmand,ilKnriiigtliaimaifuifaditBmiaL  <  A  fioMT,  afat  tb*  MUog  off  <f  Aa 
■,  itiowiDC  th*  anrj  imd  itjla,  wUh  Clu  peniitanl  bmctcx. 
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Calj/x  bilMMctegtog,  4«epal«8 ;  8q>ali8  deddiuB.  CoroUa  nulla.  Stamina  10. 
libera,  SBqoalia.  Ovontiffi  compressum,  pauci-(2«4)  ovulatnm;  stvlo  filifoimi; 
stiffmato  obtmo.  Z^Tvinen  .....  Arbor  Hymaiea  fade.  Folia  bifoliolata ; 
fmoUs  3-5  Remit.  FasicuLB  iermmales ;  floribus  m  ramulis  tdtimis  ctpproxmatiSf 
seamlQnu^  mconqncuis. 

It  belongBto  the  suborder  CcBsa^paieoBy  and  la  very  neadj  related  to  Copatferoy 
Hymmaa,  Trtiehylobiumj  and  Peltogyne. 

The^  tsee  Gbiefly  delights  in  elevated  or  monntain  localities,  generallj  attains 
a  considerable  magnitade,  and  stands  somewhat  conspicnons  among  its  forest 
compeers,  by^  a  d^k  green  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Moreoyer,  the  bifoliolate 
leaves  and  singular  inflorescence  would  alone  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  surrounding  plants.  The  flowers  e3q>and  in  August  or  September,  and 
sometimes  later  in  the  dry  season.  They  are  produced  in  tenmiud  panideS) 
and  the  numerous  buds  preriously  to  expansion  present  a  curious  aspect, 
from  their  white  eoral-like  apices.  The  fruit  is  stated  to  be  a  legume  three  or 
four  inches  long,  containing  from  two  to  four  seeds.  In  Godoich  and  other 
hill^  districts,  w  Ternaoular  title  of  the  tree  and  resin  is  Koho.  The  wood  is 
white,  closely  grained,  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  by  the  nativa 
tribes  is  used  for  many  economical  purposes.  Both  it  and  the  cortex  are  en« 
dowed  with  a  peculiar  odorifoous  nagrance,  which,  however,  is  dissipated  on 
removal  to  a  colder  climate.  The  young  leaves  are  said  to  constitute  a  favourite 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  sores  and  ulcecatioos,  by  the  Timneh  and  SSierbro 
populations.  Winterbottom  observes  that  the  Bu&oms,  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthai  pots,  durins  theor  hot  state,  throw  within  each  finely-powdered  copal,^ 
which  the^  rub  w^uaround  by  means  of  a  piece  of  dotih^  fastened  to  the  ena  of 
a  stick,  like  a  mop;  and  that  this  process,  by  preventing  the  water  pasmng, 
throng,  answers  in  fieu  of  grazing.* 

The  eTiidation  at  first  consists  of  soft  white  tears,  which  gradually  conjoin 
into^  isolated  masses,  and  rwidly  indurate  ujxin  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.- 
Their  white  hue  imperceptibly  passes  into  the  intermediate  tints  of  green,  lemon^ 
and  finally  terminates  in  yellow.  The  nodules  are  mostly  effused  m  a  pure  and 
translucent  state,  but  soon  become  enveloped  more  or  less  by  a  delicate  white; 
bloom,  similar  to  that  observed  on  several  kinds  of  plums.  The  tree,  inde- 
pendently of  the  ordinary  C(^al»  aiSbrds  other  inferior  sorts,  gathered  from  the 
trunks  and  bmnehes  of  young  or  immature  productions.  They  appear  in  smaller 
firagments  of  a'Semi«opaque  and  dirty  yeUow  or  brown,  are  much  softer,  and  are 
usiudly  bondit  to  adulterate  the  mier  samples,  b«ng  otherwise  unsaleable.  It 
is  not  improMble  that  different  species  of  QvibourUa  may  yield  this  resin,  whicfa^ 
however,  at  present  remain  undiBcovered. 

The  eopaf  Imported  by  the  coasting  vesseb  into  the  colony,  from  the  riveca 
Malaooune,  Pongas,  &c.,  is  much  cleaner  than  that  obtained  within  the  immedi* 
ate  vicinity  cf  ^erra  Leone.  CSonsiderable  quantities,  the  accnnmlations  o£ 
years,  are  regularly  washed  down  bv  the  heavy  currents  of  the  rainy  season, 
from  the  mountain  slopes,  in  the  soil  of  which  they  were  embedded,  and  are 
subsequently  gather^  in  the  bed  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  ^  A  moderate 
quantity  is  couet^ed  firom  the  trees  themselves.  ^  The  natives,  with  the  view  of 
enhancing  the  value,  attempt  the  removal  of  white  deposits,  and  other  exterior 
impurities,  by  tiiefo&owing  simple  process  $ — ^Dried  plantain  stems,,  or  other 
succulent  trees,  are  bunied  into  ashes,  firom  which  a  strong  lixhrium  is  made  ; 
into  this  the  masses  are  thrown,  and  daily  agitated,  until  the  outer  crust  has 
been  softened  or  dissolved.  The  ^pearanoe^  after  this,  purification,  is  much 
improved. 

A  limited  amovntof  cc^  is  also  fbxnished  firom  the  Windward  Coast,  which, 
I  understand,  is  generally  transmitted  to  America.    It  differs  slightly  in  quality 

*  JnJfietmiUoftheNaikMAflieimi^vtiLli  p.M. 
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from  the  preoeding  kinds,  being  less  brittle  and  of  less  purity,  judging  from  tbe 
few  samples  submitted  to  my  notice.* 

h.  Gold  Coast, — ^The  resins  said  to  be  derived  from  this  part  of  the  Afncan 
coast,  and  formerly  exported  under  the  aboye  denomination,  were  principally 
procured  from  Whydan,  Porto  Novo,  and  Akkrah.  There  appear  to  be  several 
Yarieties,  marked  by  trifling  distinctions,  none  of  which  are,  however,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  their  description.  The  copals  from  Akkrah  comprehend 
two  species,  viz.,  the  indigenous  and  the  Slave  Coast.  The  native  kind  is  sold  in 
small  roundish  irregular  masses,  covered  with  dirt  and  other  impurities,  and 
consists  of  conical  conglomerations  of  nodules,  or  large  tears,  of  a  dull  yellow  or 
light  brown  hue.  Though  less  in  magnitude,  the  masses  are  not  so  much  en- 
vdoped  by  that  peculiar  efflorescence,  otherwise  they  resemble,  in  many  respects, 
the  mfenor  copals  of  Sierra  Leone.  They  are,  however,  deficient  in  the  two 
essential  qualifications  of  commercial  value,  viz.,  hardness  and  brittleness,  par- 
taking more  of  the  physical  characters  of  AnimS^  and  may,  perhaps,  constitute 
the  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  ordinary  copals.  Tliese  resinous  excre- 
tions are  considered  to  be  the  worst  in  the  market ;  they  are,  therefore,  seldom 
held  in  request,  unless  for  some  special  purpose.  They  may,  probably,  be  the 
produce  eitner  of  the  younger  trees  or  of  anotner  species  of  Guibonrlia.  In  1855, 
several  tons  were  brought  to  Sierra  Leone  for  sale,  but  no  purchaser  could  be 
found  to  take  them  at  a  value  almost  nominal.  Their  price  in  the  English 
markets  ranges  from  20«.  to  S5s,  per  cwt. 

c.  Slave  Coast. — ^These  kinds  offer  a  few  peculiarities  that  clearly  establish 
their  identification;  they  belong  to  that  class  of  copals  known  under  the 
designation  of  coated.  They  are  met  with  in  the  form  of  narrow,  compressed, 
or  spheroidal  fragments,  studded  with  irregular  projections  and  longitudinal 
elevations.  They  are  invariably  crusted  by  a  thick  chalk-like  coat  that  firmly 
adheres  to  the  external  surface.  The  color  varies  firom  an  opaque  white  to  a 
dull  yellow  or  pale  brown.  Their  exudation  apparently  takes  [uace  in  a  more 
liquid  state  than  the  others,  since  ants,  and  various  insects,  are  not  infrequently 
found  enclosed  within  their  internal  parieties.  Their  price  in  the  English  market 
is  rather  low,  beine  about  equal  in  value  with  the  preceding  Akkrah  kind. 

d,  Soudan  and  Kowara. — The  copals  submitted  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Egga, 
and  other  native  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Kowara,  or  Niger,  are  ordinarily  of 
an  inferior  quality,  in  a  dirty  condition,  and  in  several  respects  resemble  the 
two  previous  sorts,  but  are  of  an  intermediate  character.  They  occur  in  small 
fragments,  and  not  being  much  appreciated  by  the  trading  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  rarely  observe£  The  quantity  brought  firom  the  circumjacent  countries 
is  comparatively  trifling,  the  greater  part  of  the  samples  being  composed  of  gums 
and  otner  similar  substances.  The  species  found  among  the  Ebo  tribes  is  obtained 
from  Benin  and  Jaboo,  and  is  usually  employed  by  the  women  to  impart  a  glossy 

polish  to  their  massive  anclets  and  other  ornaments  of  ivory.    The  quimty  is 

^—^—^^-^-^—^-^—^  -  -    —  — ^ 

*  The  subjoined  tftble  will  exhibit  the  exports  from  Siem  LeoDO  for  different  periods:— 


lbs. 

1817 125  and  8  casks  ^ 

1818 843  and  9  casks  /  weight 

1819 —   11  casks  (unknown 

1820 8,888  and  15  ponch.^ 


lbs. 

1827 18,928 

1828 21,280 

1829 12,544 

1830 8,512 

1831 5,488 

1882 7,064 

1838 18,816 


lbs. 

1884 26,820 

1885 22,176 

1836 6,048 

1837 2,464 

1838 2,790 

1839 10,864 

1840 20,272 


lbs. 

1841 9,744 

1844 80,975 

1845 6,086 

1846 10,108 

1847 15,530 

1848 47,218 

1849 3,280 

1850 21,609 

1851 18,851 

1852 25,508 

1853 71,444 

1854 185,088 

1855 157,822 
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Ycry  indifferent.  A  somewhat  rarer  kind  is,  however,  to  be  oocaaionalljr  met 
with  at  Li^os,  and  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Niser,  brought  in  minute  pieces 
from  the  luirruba  and  Nuf^  jongdoms  by  the  r^mar  trading  goffles,  of  a  pale 
green  or  lemon  hue,  and  remarkably  pure,  hard,  and  translucent  Unforto- 
natelj,  the  paucity  is  so  great,  that  a  few  pounds  can  only  be  procured  aflter  long 
intervals. 

The  other  resinous  products,  indigenous  to  the  regions  more  under  the  equator, 
may,  with  propriety,  be  referred  to  the  succeeding  group.  Our  information 
relative  to  their  source  and  supply  is  extremely  obscure.* 

(7b  6e  continued) 

THE  SASSY  TREE  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 


TO  THB  SDITOB  OF  THB  PHARBIACEUTICAL  JOTTBITAL. 

Mt  deab  Sib, — ^In  the  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Procter,  on  the  Sassy  tree 
of  West  Africa,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  xvi.,  233, 
there  is  an  error  which  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  correct,  there  being 
no  evil  in  modem  Natural  History  so  great  as  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
names. 

Mr.  Procter  says,  that  "  as  no  specific  name  has  been  ffiven  to  this  tree,'*  he 
calls  it  Erythrophleum  judiciale.  It  happens,  however,  that  it  had  already  two 
specific  names,  as  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to  Hooker's  Niger  Flora,  an  im- 
portant systeinatical  work,  whicn  all  should  study  who  write  on  the  plants  of 
the  Gold  Coast  and  neighbouring  regions.  At  p.  329  of  the  Niger  I^ora,  Mr. 
Procter  will  find  the  following  sentence:  ''1.  Erythrophleum  Guineense  G. 
Don.  Gard,  Diet,  2,  p,  424.  Filloea  suaveoUus,  Guill.  et  Perr.  FL  Seneg.  1,  p. 
242,  t.  55." 

I  am  able  to  state,  from  an  inspection  of  Mr.  Procter's  spedmens,  with  a 
sight  of  which  you  have  favoured  me,  that  his  plant  is  identical  with  JErythrO' 
phkeum  Guineense,  as,  indeed,  he  will  see  if  he  turns  to  Gnillemin  and  Perrottet's 
very  good  figure  of  the  plant.  Therefore  the  name  judiciale  must  be  erased 
from  works  of  science. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Acton  Green,  Dec.  18,  1856.  Jomr  LniDunr. 

NOTE  ON  WOOD  OIL. 

BY  J.  B.  DB  VBT,  Ph.D.,  BOTTBBDAfiC, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Fharmaoeatioal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

SoMB  time  ago  I  received  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Daniel 
Hanbury,  a  sample  of  the  Wood  Oil  described  by  him  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  vol.  xv.,  p.  321.  Hie  note  on  the  same  subject,  by  M.  Guibourt, 
published  in  vol.  xvi.,  p.  322,  induces  me  to  communicate  some  observations 
which  I  made  soon  after  I  was  in  possession  of  this  drug,  which  are  so  &r 
interesting,  in  that  they  may  serve  to  distinguish  this  oil  from  Copaiba  Balsam, 
with  which  it  has  mucQ  analogy. 

Wood  oil,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  benzol,  forms  a  turbid  mixture* 

*  Amount  of  copal  imported  from  the  countries  between  the  Rio  Volta  and  the  Cape  ot  Good 
Hope  in  fifteen  years: — 

lbs. 

1882 27,888 

1838 18,216 

1834 28,896 

1835 13,104 

1836 27,104 
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and,  •Aerm'very  loiwtittef  «  renaoiu  BooeoLent  snbttanoe  is  depoHled;  llie 
fiqMniatant  solntion  Deinff  a  dear,  brown  fiquid. 

CopnibaBalflain,  treats  with  an  equal  Tolimie  of  benzol,  fiimu  a  perfeetly 
elear  •olntioD. 

By  distfllation  of  270  paiti  of  Wood  Oil  with  water,  I  obtained  170  parts  of  an 
almost  coloiirless  essential  oil,  haying  a  specific  gravity  of  0.928,  and  a  boiling 
point  of  265^  C.  Observed  in  the  polanang  apparatoi  of  M.  Biot,  I  found  it 
to  hare  a  rotation  to  the  left ecpal to 66.5''  '^^ observed  in  atnbe  of  200  milli- 
metres.   The  molecular  rotatory  power  for  100  mm.  is  therefore,  aeoording  to 

the  formula  of  Biot,  ([a]=-^^=:^    ^^"1      =86.9° .«^ 

V-  -^    IdeJ    2x0928x1  ^«: 

The  rotatory  powers  of  several  samples  of  Copaiba  Balsam  were  the  following : — 

No.  1.  20.22*'ir* 
2.  20.68^ 
8.  26.67*»- 
4.  18.W' 
6.  17.27^ 
6.    23.06 

The  samples  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3,  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  A.  J.  De  Warsaewicz. 
in  Central  America,  and  were  presented  to  me  by  my  triend  Mr«  Hanbury.  • 

Both  the  essential  cmIs  of  Wood  Oil  and  of  Copaiba  Balsam  became  dark  red 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  By  rectification  with  water,  these 
coloured  essences  became  colourless.  That  of  Copaiba  reUoned  the  same 
rotatory  power  as  before;  but  that  of  the  Wood  Oil  was  altered,  and  had  now  a 
rotation  to  the  right  of  S8^  obseryed  in  a  tube  of  200  mm.  By  rectifying 
the  essence  of  Wood  Oil  and  fraotioning  the  distilled  product,  I  found  tiiat  the 
most  volatile  part  had  a  rotation  of  78%  "^^^i^  and  the  less  volatile^  a  rotation 
of  55°  '*'"'€'  both  obseryed  in  the  same  tube  of  200  mm. 

^  The  concluaion  from  these  experiments  is,  tiiat  the  adnuztose  of  Wood  Oil 
with  Copaiba  Balsam  can  be  detected. 

1.  By  the  action  of  an  e^ual  yolume  of  benzoL 

2.  Bpr  the  stronger  rotation  of  the  essential  oil  of  Wood  Oil,  and  by  the  &ct 
that  this  rotation  is  changed  from  the  left  to  the  right,  if  the  essential  oil  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  add  gas,  and  afterwards  rectified  with  water. 

BBPOBT  OF  THE 
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APPLICATIONS  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMIST&Y  IN  THE  AET& 

BT  B.  H.  PAUL,  rkD^  I'.O.S. 

(fiontmuedfrom  page  382.) 

Method  of  BaWmatlna  tbe  Denaltjr  of  SoUda.— M.  Baimondi*  weighs  the 
substance  in  air,  then  attaches  to  it  a  silk  thread,  and  immerses  it  in  a  yessei  oon- 
taimng  water  or  some  suitable  liquid,  and  weighs  the  whole.  He  then  suspends  the 
substance  in  the  liquid,  by  attaching  the  silk  thread  to  a  wire  support  extenUns  oyer 
the  scale  pan  in  which  the  yessei  of  liquid  is  placed,  and  obseryes  the  wei^t,  P, 
of  liquid  displaced  by  the  substance,  and  from  these  data  calculates  the  density, 
A,  by  means  of  the  formula 


F 

in  which  D  represents  the  density  of  tiie  liquid  used,  i  that  of  air^  and  F  the  weight 
of  the  substance  in  air. 

Law  of  Aliaorptloti  for  AaaaoBla. — Vrot  Bunsen  has  shown  that  the  quan* 
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tity  of  gat  absorbed  bj  ▼star  is  lepresented  by  a  definite  eoeffloieDt,  dependent  npoo 
ihe  tempeiaiiire* 

Farther  espedmenta  in  bis  laboratory  haye  shown  that  this  is  the  case  with  gases 
Ihat  axe  dissolTed  in  large  amount  as  well  as  with  those  which  are  dissolved  oiUy  in 
enudl  amount* 

Hr.  Carins*  has  determined  the  coefficients  of  solnbility  for  ammonia,  at  diflbient 
temperatorei^  as  follows: — 

GoeiOo. 


Tonii. 
1 


GoeflBa 
1049.60 


Diff. 


f 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


u 
u 


u 
u 


1020.78 
998.t6 
966.98 
941.88 
917.90 
894.99 
873.09 
85S.14 


28.82 
27.52 
26.28 
25.10 
23.98 
22.91 
21.90 
20.95 


Temp. 
9°C. 


831.98 
812.76 
794^2 
776.60 
759.55 
743.11 
727.22 
711^2 
696.85 

He  has  also  ascertained  tiie  relation  between  the  density  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
at  67^^  F^  and  the  per-Hsentage  amount  of  gas  it  contains,  to  be  as  follows:-^ 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


(( 


(( 
u 

M 
«{ 


Dilt 
20.06 

19.22 
18.44 
17.72 
17.05 
16.44 
15-89 
15.40 
14.97 


Tamp. 

Ooeffio. 

18°  C. 

682.26 

19  « 

667.99 

20  « 

653.99 

21  *< 

640.19 

22  « 

626.54 

23  « 

612.98 

24  " 

599.46 

25  " 

585.94 

IMIL 
14.59 
14.27 
14.00 
13.80 
ia65 
13.56 
13.52 
13.52 


8pea 
Cnray. 


P.OL 

Amnio- 

0.8844  36.0 

0.8848  35.8 

0.8852  35.6 

0.8856  35.4 

0.8860  35.2 

0.8864  35.0 

0.8868  34.8 

0.8872  34.6 

0.8877  34.4 

0.8881  34.2 

0.8885  34.0 

03889  33.8 

0.8894  33.6 

0.8898  33.4 

0.8903  33.2 

0.8907  33.0 

0.8911  32.8 

0.8916  32.6 

0.8920  32.4 

0.8925  32.2 

0.8929  32.0 

0.8934  31.8 

0.8938  31.6 

0.8943  31.4 

0.8948  31.2 

0.8953  31.0 

0J8957  30.8 

0.8962  30.6 

0.8967  30.4 

0.8971  30.2 


Spec. 

G»7. 


0.8976 

0.8981 

0.8986 

0.8991 

0.8996 

0.9001 

0.9006 

0.9011 

0.9016 

0.9021 

0.9026 

0.9031 

0.9036 

0.9041 

0.9047 

0.9052 

0.9057 

0.9063 

0.9068 

0.9073 

0.9078 

0.9083 

0.9089 

0.9094 

0.9100 

0.9106 

0.9111 

0.9116 

0.9122]  24.4 

0.9127    24.2 


p.0. 

30.0 

29.8 
29.6 
29.4 
29.2 
29.0 
28.8 
28.6 
28.4 
28.2 

2ao 

27.8 
27.6 
27.4 
27.2 
27.0 
26.8 
26.6 
26.4 
26.2 
26.0 
25.8 
25.6 
25.4 
25.2 
25.0 
24.8 
24.6 


Spec 
Gnv. 


0.9133 

0.9139 

0.9145 

0.9150 

0.9156 

0.9162 

0.9168 

0.9174 

0.9180 

0.9185 

0.9191 

0.9197 

0.9203 

0.9209 

0.9215 

0.9221 

0.9227 

0.9233    20.6 

0.9239    20.4 

0.9245    20.2 

0.9251    20.O 

0.9257    19.8 

0.9264    19.6 

0.9271    19.4 

0.9277    19.2 

0.9283    19.0 

0.9289    18.8 

0.9296    18.6 

0.9302    18.4 

a9308    18.2 


p.ei 
Ammo- 
nia. 
24.0 
23.8 
23.6 
23.4 
23.2 
23.0 
22.8 
22.6 
22.4 
22.2 
22.0 
21.8 
21.6 
21.4 
«1.2 
21.0 
208 


•Spec 
GnT. 

0.9314 
0.9321 
0.9327 
0.9333 
0.9340 
0.9347 
0.9353 
0.9360 
0.9366 
0.9373 
0.9380 
0.9386 
0.9393 
0.9400 
0.9407 
0.9414 
0.9420 
0.9427 
0.9434 
0.9441 
0.9449 
0.9456 
0.9463 
0.9470 
0.9477 
0.9484 
0.9491 
0.9498 
0.9505 
0.9512 


p^a 
Ammo- 
nift. 
18.0 
17.8 
17.6 
17.4 
17.2 
17.0 
16.8 
16.6 
16.4 
16.2 
16.0 
15.8 
15.6 
15.4 
15.2 
15.0 
14.8 
14.6 
14.4 
14.2 
14.0 
13.8 
13.6 
13.4 
13.2 
13.0 
12.8 
12.6 
12.4 
12.2 


Spec. 
Gray. 

0.9520 
0.9527 
0.9534 
0.9542 
0.9549 
0.9556 
0.9563 
0,9571 
0.9578 
0.9586 
0.9593 
0.9601 
0.9608 
0.9616 
0.9623 
0.9631 
0.9639 
0.9647 
0.9654 
0.9662 
0.9670 
0.9677 
0.9685 
0.9693 
0.9701 
0.9709 
0.9717 
0.9725 
0.9733 
0.9741 


Pba 
Ammo* 
nil.' 
12.0 

11.8 
11.6 
11.4 
11.2 
11.0 
10.8 
10.6 
10.4 
10.2 

lao 

9.8 
9.6 
9.4 
9.« 
9.0 
8.8 
8.6 
8.4 
8.2 
8.0 
7.8 
7.6 
7.4 
7.2 
7.0 
6.8 
6.6 
6.4 
6.2 


"'•^'    Dim. 
0.9749    6.0 


0.9757 
0.9765 
0.9773 
0.9781 
0.9790 
0.9799 
•0.9807 
0.9815 
0.9823 
0.9831 
0.9839 
0.9847 
0.9855 
0.9663 
0.9873 
0.98S2 
0.9890 
0.9899 
0.9907 
0.9915 
0.9924 
0.9932 
0.9941 
0.9950 
0.9959 
0.9967 
0.9975 
0.9983 
0.9991 


5.8 
5.6 
5.4 
5.2 
5.0 
4.8 
4.6 
4.4 
4.2 
4.0 
3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 

2.4 
2.2 
2.0 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 
IS 
1.0 
0.8 
0.6 
0.4 
0.2 


OrymantaM  Form,  Ac,  of  Seleniwn  and  Iodine.— Pro£  Mitscherlicht  finds 
that  the  fona  of  selenium  crystallized  firom  bisulp^de  of  carbon  is  an  oblique 
tbombic  prism.  At  116°  F.,  bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolves  0.1  per  cent  of  selenium, 
and  at  52°  F.,  it  dissolves  0.016.  The  selenium  separates,  on  cooling  the  solution, 
as  thin  transpar«At  red  i«nin«  with  considdrable  lustre,  and  as  granules  that  are  so 
dark  colonred  as  to  appear  almost  black.    When  heated  to  212°  F.,  with  water,  the 
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cryatak  are  not  altered  in  their  characters,  but  when  gradually  heated  to  302°  F^ 
they  become  almost  black,  and  are  then  quite  insoluble  in  biaulphide  of  carbon. 
,  When  the  altered  crystals  are  melted,  and  the  mass  cooled  rapidly,  it  again  dissolTes 
completely  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  density  of  the  crystals  before  being  heated 
was  4.46  or  4.509  at  59°  F.,  after  being  heated  it  was  4.7.  The  density  of  selenium 
crystallized  from  a  solution  of  selenide  of  sodium  was  from  4.760  to  4.788  at  59**  F. 

It  appears  that  the  selenium  crystallized  from  selenide  of  sodium  and  the  granular 
crystalline  selenium  are  identical,  and  essentially  different  from  that  crystallized 
from  bisulphide  of  carbon.  In  this  respect  selenium  Is  analogous  to  sulphur,  which 
also  exists  in  two  isomeric  states,  but  selenium  has  a  much  greater  stability  in  its 
isomeric  states. 

The  crystals  of  iodine  obtained  in  various  ways  have  always  the  same  form,  and" 
do  not  present  any  of  the  peculiarities  observed  in  sulphur,  selenium,  and  phosphorus. 
The  crystal  form  is  a  rhombic  octohedron. 

The  crystal  form  of  phosphorus  is  a  r^g^ilAi^  dodecahedron. 

Very  fine  crystals  of  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  h^  exposing  phosphorus  to  sun- 
light in  a  tube  either  exhausted,  or  filled  with  a  gas  which  cannot  oxidize  it.  Prot 
Mitscherlich  states  that  he  has  never  observed  the  emission  of  light  fh>m  phosphoriH 
during  volatilization  when  oxidizing  substances  were  excluded,  so  that  the  emission 
of  light  would  seem  to  be  essentially  connected  with  oxidation.  The  crystals  ot 
sublimed  phosphorus  soon  acquire  a  red  colour  in  sunlight,  yrithout  alteration  of 
form,  but  generally  it  is  only  the  outside  that  is  altered,  and  the  change  does  not 
consist  in  the  production  of  the  isomeric  phosphorus  discovered  by  Schrotter. 

Action  of  Water  npon  Glass. — ^Professor  Pelouze*  has  made  some  experiments 
on  the  decomposition  of  glass  by  water.  He  finds,  that  while  glass  vessels  in  which 
water  is  boiled  are  but  very  slowly  attacked,  powdered  glass  is  decomposed  vrith 
remarkable  ease.  Thus  a  pint  glass  flask,  in  which  water  was  boiled  fer  five  days, 
lost  scarcely  a  decigramm,  but  when  the  neck  of  this  flask  was  powdered  and  boiled 
for  the  same  time  with  water,  the  decomposition  extended  to  as  much  as  one  third 
of  the  mass.    Two  specimens  of  glass,  having  the  following  composition — 

SUica 72.1     77.3 

Soda  12.4    16.8 

Lime 15.5     6.4 

Pe^eofironj    *'^»^«  *"^ 

were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

The  substance  extracted  from  the  flrst,  amounted  to  1.5  per  cent. ;  that  from  the 
second,  to  2  per  cent ;  and,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  lime  dissolved,  and  the 
amount  of  this  base  in  the  glass»  the  decomposition  amounted  in  the  one  instance  to 
10  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second  to  33  per  cent.;  so  that  glass  in  which  the  amount  of 
lime  is  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  soda,  is  less  decomposed  by  water,  than  glass  in 
which  the  amount  of  lime  is  less  than  that  of  soda. 

The  experiments  show  that  it  is  chiefly  the  basic  constituents  of  glass  that  are 
extracted  by  water,  and  probably  they  might  be  entirely  separated  wl^n  the  action 
was  continued  for  a  long  time. 

All  ordinary  kinds  of  glass  undergo  gradual  decomposition,  when  exposed  in  fine 
powder  to  the  atmosphere ;  they  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  after  a  time  efierveaoa 
copiously. 

.  When  a  mixture  of  powdered  glass  and  water  is  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  air, 
it  effervesces  with  acids,  and  the  solution  always  contains  sulphuric  acid,  originating 
from  sulphate  of  soda,  which  Prof.  Pelouze  has  found  in  most  kinds  of  glau  to  the 
extent  of  from  0.001  or  0.002  to  2.0  per  cent 

Powdered  glass  boiled  with  water,  through  which  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  is 
passed,  yields  a  liquid  that  effervesces  copiously  with  acids.  When  boUed  with  - 
solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  produced. 
This  reaction  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  rooms  in  which 
plate-glass  is  polished,  are  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  sulphate  of  soda.  l%e 
gjrpsum  used  for  fixing  the  plates  yields  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  glass  yields 
the  soda. 

*  Comptes  Eendus,  July,  1356.    Ko.  3. 
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Hie  extent  to  which  powdered  glaia  is  decomposed  by  water  is  renuffkable,  when 
compared  with  the  great  dorabili^  of  glass  yessels  under  the  same  condition ;  and 
is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  extent  of  surfkce  offered  by  the  powdered  glase  to 
the  decomposing  influence  of  the  water. 

[These  results  are  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to,  and  oonflrmatory  ot,  those 
obtained  by  Profs.  W.  and  R.  Rogers,*  and  recorded  by  Prof.  Bischot;t  showing  that 
eyen  felspar,  hornblende,  tourmaline,  and  serpentine,  &c.,  when  flndy  powdered,  are 
sensibly  decomposed  by  water  and  by  solution  of  carbonic  acid.] 

Detection  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony. — Dr.  Odling  has  ascertained  that  3^ 
grain  of  arsenious  acid  may  be  detected  with  certainty  by  means  of  Keinsch's  test, 
and  that  the  metallic  deposit,  crystalline  sublimate,  and  yellow  sulphide  may  be 
obtained  successively.  He  gives  the  preference  to  fine  copper  gauze  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  arsenic,  and  conducts  the  sublimation  in  a  hard  glass  tube,  finches 
long,  ^  inch  diameter,  sealed  at  one  end,  add  drawn  out  at  the  other  end  to  about  an 
inch,  almost  capillary.  He  finds  that  decisiye  results  are  obtained  when  the  dilution 
amounts  to  2,250,000  times  the  weight  of  arsenious  acid.  Protracted  ebullition  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  deposition  of  arsenic,  particularly  when  the 
quantity  is  small  or  the  degree  of  dilution  great.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection 
to  Beinsch's  test,  that  during  the  ebullition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  arsenic  is 
TolAtilized  as  chloride;  but  Dr.  Odling  does  not  consider  this  fact  is  of  any  conse- 
quence in  practice,  as  the  loss  is  inappreciably  small,  and  might  be  provided  against 
by  using  a  small  retort  for  the  operation. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Reinsch's  test  is  applicable  only  for  the  detection  of 
arsenictd  compounds  that  are  dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  In  cases  of 
poisoning,  it  is  not  unArequent  that  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  converted,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  tissues,  into  tersulphide,  which  is  generally  represented  as 
being  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  consequently  tiie  arsenic  would  not 
be  extracted  from  the  organic  substance  and  tissues  by  boUiog  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add  ;  however.  Dr.  Odling  has  found  that  the  precipitated  tersulphide  of 
arsenic  is  readily  dissolved  by  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  even  by  boiling 
water,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  observed  by  Dr.  Christison. 

He  finds  also  that  the  deposits  obtained  firom  arsenic  and  antimony  resemble  each 
other  very  closely,  but  that  this  is  not  of  any  consequence  in  practice,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  arsenical  deposit  is  distinguished  from  that  produced  by  arsenic 

With  regard  to  the  detection  of  antimony  by  means  of  Reinsch*s  test,  he  finds  that 
bismuth,  and  even  tin,  will  yield  metallic  deposits  which  cannot  safely  be  distin- 
guished firom  that  obtained  from  antimony,  by  the  appearance  only. 

The  characters  of  the  bismuth  deposit  are  somewhat  pecoliar ;  when  thin  it 
approximates  closely  in  appearance  to  that  obtained  with  antimony.  The  deposit 
obtained  with  tin  differs  much  according  to  circumstances;  when  thin  it  has  a  peculiar 
dotted  appearance,  sometimes  it  is  almost  black,  sometimes  steel-blue.  When 
heated  it  sometimes  appears  to  diminish  considerably.  It  would,  moreover,  be  pro- 
duced only  when  the  amount  of  metal  in  solution  was  so  large  as  not  to  present  any 
difficulty  in  detecting  it. 

Dr.  Odling  suggests  the  following  as  a  delicate  method  of  confirming  the  indication 
of  antimony: — 

The  coated  copper  is  covered  with  a  solution  of  one  grain  permanganate  of  potash 
in  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  a  drop  or  two  of  potash  solution  added,  and  the  whole 
boiled.  In  a  few  minutes  the  permanganate  is  decomposed,  the  antimony  passes  into 
solution,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  firom  the 
solution  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add. 

Beeoatposltlon  of  Uiie  Add  In  the  Animal  Organism. — Dr.  Neubauer  finds{ 
firom  experiments  with  rabbits,  one  fed  upon  bread,  the  other  upon  carrots,  that» 
under  norm^  conditions,  uric  add  is  entirely  converted  into  carbonic  add  and  urea; 
and  that  oxalic  add  may  be  formed  when  the  process  of  oxidation  is  restricted,  as  is 
the  case  durhig  sleep,  and  in  pathological  conditions. 


*  Jmtnean  Jommal  of  Science  and  Jrtt^  1848. 
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Br«raaBa  MMttr^-The  ^flhmt  TtriettM  of  thu  matarial  m*f  Im  dirf ded  into 
two  vImm*,  Mcotding  to  the  fJiemical  piocMMa  towhichUiehMdeaing  vndervmtcr 
i*  due,  TU^  tba  Somm  enMali,  which  contun  canatic  lime  irhm  tnA,  and  the 
PorUtmd  cemtnt*,  which  do  not  contsin  cantUe  lime. 

Fncfai*  hai  ntiifkctohl]'  ibown  tbat  the  hardeniDg  of  Boman  cemcDt;  apart  from 
the  iHodnctdoD  of  eaibonate  of  lime,  i«  eaaartiaUy  doe  to  the  production  of  baalc 
■ilicate  of  lioie  (3  CaO,  s  SiO,),  by  the  combination  of  aa  add  niieate,  or  of  free 
Minble  eilica  with  caiutic  lime. 

The  bardeniDg  of  Portluid  cement  nnder  water,  f«,  on  the  contrary,  doe  to  the 
decompositian  of  a  silicate  coailiting  of  three  or  four  eqoiTalentf  of  baae  combined 
with  one  eqniTalent  of  silica  with  tbe  production  of  caustic  lime  and  soch  camponndl 
of  lime  with  silicA  and  with  almnina  as  may  be  produced  in  the  wet  wsj. 

CoiueqneatI;,  the  hardened  Portland  cement  contain!  the  same  suhstancee  « 
hardened  Roman  cemect,  but  the;  are  prpdnced  in  a  dillerent  way  tn  tlie  hardening 
Iiy  the  action  of  water. 

Mr.  WincUerf  has  mode  a  series  of  analyse*  of  dllKrent  specimens  of  Portlaiid 
cement,  and  comei  to  the  conclusion  that  the  silica  nay  be  replaced  by  alumina  or 
peroxide  of  iron;  that  the  preaence  of  alnmioa  does  not  interfere  with  the  hardening 
of  tbe  cement,  but  renders  it  less  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  carbonic  addj 
■ad  that  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron  renders  the  cement  leia  hard  and  less 
durable. 

He  also  foundthatidniingthe  hardening  of  Portland  cement,  Kme  isgradnaUyab* 
atracted  by  water.  The  composition  of  the  cement,  after  this  action  bad  gone  on  tat 
•orae  days,  was  found  to  correspond  closely  with  tbe  fonnola  SCaO,2SiOi+CaOrAliO|, 
and  he  legorda  this  componnd  aa  the  Snal  result  of  tbe  action  of  water  upon  Portland 

He  considers  the  preeence  of  magoeeia  in  PortUnd  cement  il^urioD^  owing  to  the 
tai:t  that  the  tribasic  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime  is  not  decomposed  by  water. 

Tlie  pretence  of  alkalies  in  the  cement  seems  tu  accelerate  tbe  hardening,  probaldj 
hy  fadlitatiug  the  penetration  of  water  into  the  mass. 

M«kna  of  FnrvBtlac  the  RtoppAce  ot  Drmte  Plp«&  — The  xnbetaBCW 
which  are  depoiited  in  drain 
pipes  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 
Tia.,  carbonate  of  time  and  oxide 
of  irwi.  In  order  to  prcveDt 
ftopp«ge  of  drain  pipes  by  the 
deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
It  is  necesury  to  preTent  the 
erolntion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  holds  it  in  solution.  M. 
Magnont  propoeei  to  e^t  this 
by  oonstrucUng  an  hydraulic 
joint  and  chamber  over  the 
mouth  of  tbe  discbarge  pipes, 
and  when  it  on  be  doD&  at  the 
junction  of  the  principal  pipea. 
The  woodcut  will  show  the  ' 
anan^enent  of  the  chamber 
and  ^pes  which  prerenta  com- 
tnnnicadon  between  tbe  drain 
pipes  and  the  air  in  the  cliamber  _     .    .    _  . 

_  This  contrivance  ia  likewise  applicable  to  the  piereotion  of  stoppages  in  drain 
^pea  by  femginons  deposit*,  inaanindi  aa  tt  prerenta  &e  accesa  c^  atmoepherie  tir 
J»d  t*>e  consequent  peroxidation  of  the  ferniginona  anbatancei  in  solution.  The 
fcrrugioona  deposlta  vary  much  in  compoeition,  and  are  almoet  alwaya  mixed  with 
day,  wDd,  remaiaa  of  plants,  &e  With  regard  to  the  production  of  fteae  d«>oala, 
M.Magnon  records  tbe  following  obeerraticma :  When  a  deposit  of  this  kind,  in  a 
freah  state  la  placed  ji^omx  a  filter,  a  perC^ctJy  clear  liquid  ia  ^^htai1ft1^,  which  rrmsiiM 

•  Jimrn.  jllr  (rAil  «N<f  MonoiMKAe  CtMW,  tL,  1 . 
t  JoMnkjIk-pniU.  Ckmie,  x]viL,4M. 
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ctar  when  »aoeM  of  oxygsa  is  prereated,  Imt  when  expoMd  to  the  fttmoipfafiM^ 
deposits  an  ochexj  substance,  which  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  deposits 
fimnd  in  the  pipes.  When  the  precipitate  that  has  been  washed  sef<eral  limes  with 
pore  water  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  red  colour  becomes  more  strongly  derelopod. 
Alter  some  hoon,  and  if  the  precipitate  is  then  put  into  a  bottle  flU^  with  water, 
snd  well  closed,  the  red  colour  dissppears,  and  it  again  becomes  brown,  or  almosi 
black,  and  after  a  few  weeks,  a  dear  liquid  may  again  be  separated  by  flltratioiiy 
which  deposits  the  odiery  substsaoe  as  be&re,  so  that  it  woidd  seem  to  oontaia 
organic  sobstaooe  which  undtf  goes  patre&ctiTe  alteratioa  under  water,  and  caosea 
a  rednetion  of  the  peroxide  of  iron. 

Vreparation  of  Allsarine  Ink. — Hr.  Leonhardi  has  obtained  a  patent*  in 
Hanover  for  this  ink.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  24  parts  of  Aleppo  galls  and  3 
parts  of  Dutch  madder  with  120  parts  of  warm  water.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and 
mixed  with  1.2  parts  solution  of  indigo,  5.2  sulphate  of  Iron,  and  2  psrts  crude 
acetate  of  iron  solution.    The  adrantages  of  this  ink  are,  that — 

1.  It  does  not  contain  gum. 

2.  The  tannate  of  iron  is  prerented  from  separating  by  the  sulphate  of  indiga 

3.  Mouldiness  is  prevented  by  this  addition,  and  by  the  acetate  of  iron. 
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TO  THX  SBITOR  OF  THC  PHABMAOBITTICAL  JOUBNiX. 

Sir, —It  is  related  of  an  Italian  peasant,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
theological  discussions  carried  on  in  Latin  at  a  certain  university,  that,  bdng  taxed 
with  pedantic  aflbctation  for  so  doing,  he  replied,  "  It  is  true,  I  do  not  understand 
one  word  of  what  is  said,  but  nevertheless  I  always  know  which  of  the  disputants 
has  the  best  of  the  argument,  for  his  opponent  invariably  loses  his  temper/*  reshajfH 
your  readers  will  surmise  what  would  have  been  this  peasant's  opinion  if  he  had  sseii 
Dr.  Griffin  write  his  last  epistle.  That  this  gentleman  is  labouring  under  a  kind  of 
Auror,  seems  unfiirtuiiately  too  plain ;  and  since  we  have  been  told,  on  retr  high 
av^oiity,  that  "a  mild  answer  tumeth  away  wrath,"  there  can  be  for  me  but  one 
line  of  conduct  as  cegards  the  demulcent  nature  of  this  letter. 

By  one  of  those  marvellous  coiDoidences  of  sympathy  which  are  so  difficult  to 
trace.  Dr.  Griffin  begins  by  comparing  himself  to  "the  traveller  who  went  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jerioho,"  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  severely  beaten.  Now 
those  who  have  read  the  last  few  numbers  of  the  Jornmal  of  Oas  Lighting,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  in  this  respect  at  least  there  is  a  painful  similarity 
of  fate,  which  fully  justifies  Dr.  Griffin's  comparison,  though  it  says  perhaps  little 
for  his  prudence  in  directing  attention  to  it 

In  Dr.  Griffin's  earliest  communications  upon  the  subject  of  *'incrusted  copper 
boilers,'*  we  were  given  to  understand  that  "  by  the  grace  of  the  Gas  Company," 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  <*  greenish- white  incrustation,"  the  average  being  half  am 
oimce  m  two  months:  but  now  it  would  seem  that  "an  adequate  quantity  for  a 
satiifaetory  analysis"  is  not  easily  to  be  had— a  fact,  permit  me  to  say,  which 
agrees  very  wdl  indeed  with  my  own  experience,  as  regards  both  the  gas  of  Bristol 
and  of  London.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Griffin,  without  resorting  to  any  newly-invented 
abs(vption  theory,  might  very  profitably  amuse  himself  by  repeating  my  suggested 
experiment  with  "a  globe  containing  ice,"  from  which  he  will  learn  that  the 
ammonia,  somehow  or  other,  does  escape  decomposition,  and  exists  in  the  condensed 
products  in  quantity  fully  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  the  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  and 
other  acids  therein  contained* 

I  was  in  h<9es  that  after  having  had  his  "cheap  coal"  assertion  completely 
eacploded.  Dr.  Griffin  would  have  seen  the  dangerous  folly  of  continuing  that 
ififrehensible  praetioe ;  but  he  seems  insensible  to  instruction  on  this  head,  and 
heeitates  not  to  declare  that  I  have  been  "incontinently  (eie)  employed  by  the 
Bireetors  of  the  Bristol  Gas  Company  to  write  long  epistles,"  a  statement  the  truth 
oi  which  I  daily.    To  speak  in  Autian,  I  have  been  "employed"  neither  "tncoa- 
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fiftMl^,"  nor  ttpodietiea!fy,  nor  anoffogetiealfyf  becanie  I  haTe  not  been  employed  at  aD 
"to  write  long  epistles.*' 

Jn  my  previoas  letter  to  joar  Joomal  (which  I  hope  was  temperate,  and  not  too- 
rigidlj  inquisitiTe),  I  expressed  my  snrprise  at  the  total  absence  of  ammonia  in  the 
incmstation ;  and  this  has  now  brought  out  the  significant  fact  that  there  loaa 
ammonia  in  it    It  contained  *'  nearly  half  a  grain/'  which  of  course  must  haTe  beca& 
combined  with  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  add.    Your  readers  thea 
will  judge  how  fkr  the  analysis  of  the  ''incrustation"  ought  to  hare  agreed  so 
manrellously  (I  might  say  supematurally)  as  it  did  with  the  composition  of  the 
simple  sulphate  of  copper.    Dr.  Griffin  insinuates  that  this  must  have  been  owing 
to  the  presence  in  it  of  the  '*  tribasic  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  copper,"  a  substance 
which  I  have  elsewhere  shown  could  no  more  remain  on  his  copper  boiler,  than  ice 
could  exist  in  a  red-hot  gas-retort.    Nevertheless  we  are  faYoured  with  a  table, 
showing  the  reUtire  composition  of  this  salt,  and  that  of  the  simple  sulphate  of 
copper,  as  well  as  of  the  incrustation ;  though  what  these  have  to  do  with  the 
matter,  I  cannot  in  any  way  perceive.    The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the 
tribasic  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  copper  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  in  almost 
every  chemical  work,  but  seemingly  unknown  to  Dr.  Qriffin.    Berzelins  says  of  it, 
^  A  I'air  ce  sel  se  d^mpose  pen  k  pen,  exhide  de  I'ammoniac,"  &c. ;  and  Dr. 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson  expresses  the  same  thing  in  similar  words : — "  Byexposure 
to  the  air  it  parts  gradually  with  ammonia,  the  blue  colour  is  lost,"  fta    What  then 
is  the  use  of  adducing  the  composition  of  a  substance  of  this  kind,  which  never 
could  have  been  formed  on  the  boiler?    The  only  ammoniacal  compound  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxide  of  copper  which  could  possibly  have  existed  on  the  boiler  was  the 
simple  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  copper,  a  salt  which,  whether  in  the  anhydrous  or 
ciystallized  condition,  noway  resembles  in  composition  Dr.  Griffin's  analysis,  and 
which,  if  it  existed  in  the  incrustation,  even  to  a  very  trifling  extent,  would  com- 
pletely alter  the  result,  and  render  impossible  that  amazing  analytical  coincidence 
found  by  Dr.  Griffin  between  the  incrustation  and  the  crystallized  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Before  quitting  this  notioe  of  the  table  in  question,  permit  me,  however,  to 
remark,  tliat  I  know  of  no  such  salt  as  that  exhibited  in  the  first  column,  and  which 
is  certainly  not  an  *'ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,"  recognized  by  any  chemical 
writers  of  my  acquaintance;  nor  do  I  see  in  what  way  Graelin  at  all  assists  Dr. 
Griffin  out  of  his  difficulty,  even  if  he  said  that  ^  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper 
recovers  its  water  of  crystallization  in  motMt  air  in  three  days."  In  reality,  Gmdin 
gives  this  only  oh  the  authority  of  Brandos,  whose  name  he  affixes  to  the  statement, 
whereas  he  himself  speaks  of  the  efflorescence  of  the  same  salt  *'  in  dry  air."  If  then 
we  are  to  place  any  reliance  on  Dr.  Griffin's  analysis,  it  must  be  on  the  supposition 
that  the  air  at  Bristol  is  always  "  moist,"  and  that  the  radient  heat  from  the  gas-fiame- 
and  from  the  boiler,  not  to  mention  the  **  intermittingly  red-hot  loose  pendant 
flocculi,"  could  not  affect  the  '* slate"  placed  immediately  beneath  them. 

I  now  come  to  another  of  Dr.  Griffin's  assertions,  flrom  which  it  appears  that 
Berzelius  "does  not  state  Ihat  the  sulphate  of  copper  becomes  anhydrous  at  104^ 
S'ah.,  but  that  it  then  loses  only  two  out  of  its  five  atoms  of  water."  The  following 
are  Berzelius's  words :  **  Sulfate  Cuivrique.  Ce  sel  contient  36  pour  cent  d'eau,  dont 
I'oxyg^e  est  cinq  fois  celui  de  la  base.  A  I'air  chaud  il  s'effieurit,  abandonne  |  de 
cette  eau,  perd  sa  transparence  et  devient  d'un  bleu-dair.  A  40  centigrade  (104  Fah.) 
et  au-dessus,  il  perd  pen  )i  pen  touie  mm  eau,  devient  blanc,  et  se  r^uit  en  poudre  ati 
moindre  contact."  Dumas  says  something  to  the  same  efftet,  and  Graham  declares 
that  in  the  open  air  it  becomes  opaque,  and  loses  f  ths  of  its  water  at  212%  leaving 
one  atom,  which  is  expelled  above  400®;  but  no  one  of  ibete  auth<»rities  has  ever  seen 
anything  "green"  about  it 

It  is,  however,  a  work  of  supererogation  in  me  to  quote  authorities  of  this  stamp 
in  opposition  to  assertions  and  analyses  which  contradict  themselvee,  and  to  which 
my  own  large  experience  warrants  and  justifies  me  in  giving  a  complete  contra- 
diction. Everyone  must  have  noticed  the  white  film  whidi  forms  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  glasses  used  witii  argand  burners,  and  also  on  the  belLglasses  sometimef 
suspended  over  them ;  this  film  is  the  simple  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  that  it  exerts 
no  very  destructive  action  on.  metals  may  be  gathered  by  an  examination  of  the 
tinned-iron  tops  of  our  common  street  lamps,  many  of  which,  both  in  Bristol  and 
London,  have  been  in  use  for  mofe  than  twen^*flve  jean,  and  an  itiU  employed. 
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Dr.  Griffin  has  therefore  in  rain  aonght  refage  in  the  cdehrated  ''oil  of  Titrlol 
bugbear"  of  Dr.  Letheby,  forgetfhl,  no  donbt,  that  this  monster  was  brought  to  an 
wntimely  end  two  years  ago  by  the  candid  report  of  Dr.  Leeson  and  Mr.  Robert 
Warington,  which  elicited  the  awlcward  fact,  that  Dr.  Letheby  had  always  used  "a 
platinum  roBette"  when  he  burnt  the  gas  *'as  thejpnblic  burns  it  T  Dr.  Letheby 
(who,  however,  foand  ammonia)  is  now  the  health  officer  to  the  City  of  London,  but 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  this  ^  bugbear,"  though  if  he  had  the  least  faith  in  his 
bygone  assertions,  this  ought  to  take  precedence  of  erery  other  nuisance.  The  amount 
of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  in  the  gas  of  London  is  now,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been, 
almost  exactly  -nAm^^  ^  ^^®  weight  of  the  gas :  it  is  rather  less  at  Bristol,  and  Dr. 
Letheby  neyer  knew  how  to  determine  this  until  I  pointed  out  the  way,  or  he  would 
not  haYo  employed  a  ''rosette,"  which  cannot  detect  the  half  of  it. 

The  whole  of  this  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  also  the  "other  sulphur  compounds" 
unknown  to  Dr.  Griffin,  may  be  easily  removed  from  coal  gas  without  at  all  mjuring 
its  illuminative  power;  but  as  every  person  does  not  keep  a  copper  boiler,  or  require 
absolutely  pure  gas  at  a  higher  price,  I  have  granted  permission  to  all  those  who, 
like  Dr.  Griffin,  desire  extra  purity,  to  use  my  invention  for  complete  purification,  so 
that  they  who  please  may  purify  their  own  gas,  and  set  "cheap  coals**  and  gas 
directors  at  defiance;  more  than  this  surely  cannot  be  wanted.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  compel  the  water  companies  to  supply  nothing  but  distilled  water, 
merely  because  a  few  persons  require  that  fluid  in  a  pure  state;  and  as  Dr.  Griflh^ 
it  seems,  purifies  the  water  fhniished  to  his  laboratory,  why  can  he  not  purify  the 
gas  also? 

But,  Sir,  the  real  question  connected  with  Dr.  Griffin's  conduct  in  this  matter 
still  remains  for  discussion,  and  though  I  have  wasted  a  little  time  on  other  suljects 
of  no  great  importance  merely  to  expose  unfounded  assumptions,  yet  this  to  which 
I  am  about  to  allude  was  actually  the  only  part  that  attracted  my  serious  attention, 
or  deserves  more  than  a  passing  remark.  The  form  of  calumny  that  seeks  to  rise 
b^  debasing  all  surrounding  objects,  is  not  a  quality  to  be  tolerated  or  passed  over  in 
silence,  nor  can  it  be  glibly  explained  away  by  "  no  personal  feelings  or  hostility •** 
If  indeed  the  latter  be  the  truth,  there  was  all  the  less  reason  for  Dr.  Griffin's  baseless 
attack  upon  the  moral  characters  and  moral  honesty  of  tlie  gentlemen  composing 
the  Board  of  the  Bristol  Gas  Company,  an  attack  not  diminished  by  the  equally 
untrue  assertion  that  these  gentlemen  had  "  incontinently  employed  *'  me  "  to  wash 
them  white.**  Dealing  freely  in  such  aspersions.  Dr.  Griffin  has  probably  forgotten 
what  he  did  say,  and  therefore  I  will  reoil  it  to  his  memory,  soliciting  at  the  same 
time  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  conclusion.  After  an  incorrect  repre- 
sentation of  the  form  in  which  sulphur  exists  in  purified  gas,  we  find  the  following 
declaration:— "This  contamination  (bisulphuret  of  carbon)  has  greatiy  increased 
since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  gas,  no  doubt  from  the  employment  of 
a  cheaper  coal,  which  is  highly  sulphurized.*'  Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  chemical 
assertion  with  a  deduction  drawn  from  it,  concerning  which  there  is  expressed  "  no 
doubt,"  although  it  impeaches  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bristol  Gas  Company,  and  to  show  that  this  is  its 
real  meaning,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
the  public  newspapers  in  Bristol. 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  assertion  respecting  the  "  greatly  increased**  contamination  of 
the  gas  had  been  as  strictly  true  as  it  is  certainly  erroneous,  there  might  still  have 
existed  in  the  mind  of  a  candid  man  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
deduction.  The  fact  that  "high  heats**  generate  more  bisulphuret  of  carbon  than 
''low  ones;**  that  "new**  retorte  produce  less  than  "old;**  that  more  of  this  impurity 
ilnds  its  way  to  the  burner  in  "warm**  than  in  "cold**  weather  ;  and,  in  short,  a 
▼ariety  of  causes,  well  known  to  practical  men,  would  all  have  combined  to  lead  any 
candid  person  to  put  a  chaoitaUe  construction  upon  such  a  circumstance,  rather 
than  surmise,  and  still  less  declare,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  act  of  a  body  of 
gentlemen,  but  very  partially  interested  in  the  resulting  gain.  Nevertheless  we 
see  that,  reckless  of  an  assertion,  which  he  might  easily  have  discovered  to  be 
untrue,  and  which  I  can  prove  to  be  so.  Dr.  Griffin  hesitated  not  to  argue  upon  that 
false  assumption,  and  to  draw  from  it  a  most  uncharitable  conclusion,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  parties  accused,  can  be  shown  any  day  and  in  any 
place  to  be  altogether  destitirte  of  foundation.    The  books  of  the  Company  demon- 
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ttrate  that  the  same  kind  of  coal  now  uMd  has  been  used  withmtt  interndBrion  for 
more  than  six  years  -past^  and  my  own  reeorded  experiments  prove  that  tiie* 
snlphnrons  contamination  of  the  gas  has  not  **  incieased"  either  **  largely"  or  at  all 
during  that  period. 

There  is  but  one  more  of  Dr.  GriiBn's  assertions  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  He 
says,  '*  If  Mr.  Thompson  has,  as  he  asserts,  *  examined  tlie  gas  of  the  Company  at 
Aristol,  on  several  oocasioas  within  the  last  six  years,  both  b^fitre  and  sinee  the 
lednction  in  the  price,'  he  must  have  exhibited  his  usual  amount  of  ingenuity,  seeing 
that  the  reduction  took  plaoe  from  the  Midsummer  of  1850,  more  tlum  tiz  years 
ago."  Now,  independently  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  &ct,  I  an  aUe  to  state  on 
l3ie  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  tiiat  '*  at  the  date  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  companies  on  the  Ist  of  January,  18M,  the  price  of  gas  in  Bri^l 
was  4$.  Sd.  per  lOOO  cubic  feet ;  on  the  1st  of  July,  1 864,  it  was  rsducMl  to  Ag^ttL; 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  it  was  again  reduced  to  4».,  at  vdiiofa,  with  a 
trifling  reduction  to  very  large  consomers,  it  still  continues."  Any  eomment  upon 
this  is  superfluous.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

a,  Pariianunt  Street,  Dee.  llth,  1856.  Iawts  Thoxpbon. 

[HisTing  inadrertently  allowed  Dr.Griflin,  in  his  communication  contained  in  our 
taut  numl^,  to  refer  to  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  Mr.  Thompson  which 
had  not  been  previously  alluded  to  in  this  Journal,  we  could  not  refhse  the  insertion 
of  the  foregoing  reply,  but  muet  now  beg  our  comspondents  to  consider  the  dis- 
cnssion  here  to  be  closed.'— Ed.  Ph,  Jovm.^ 


ANOTHER  THING  FORGOTTEN. 

The  article  in  the  December  Journal  on  <*  Studious  Habits,"  is  aa  implied 
oensure  on  the  present  generation  of  Chemists*  Assistants  and  Apprentices  for  not 
having  availed  themselves  of  the  many  opportunities  afforded  for  improvement  in 
the  scientific  details  of  their  business.    Doubtless  the  complaint  is,  in  some  measure, 
justified  by  experience.    Mr.  Ince*s  clever  apology,  in  a  great  degree,  mitigates  the 
force  of  the  reproof,  as  any  young  man  actively  engaged  in  the  business  has  but 
little  time  for  scientific  study,  and  he  cannot  in  fairness  expect  his  employer  to 
a£R>rd  him  opportunities,  as  such  an  arrangement  formed  no  part  of  their  original 
compact;  should  the  employer  do  so,  it  is  a  pure  act  of  grace,  and  when  the  nature 
of  the  business  is  considered,  more  than  can  be  expected.    When  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  was  first  established,  the  writer  of  this  was  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  great 
houses,  the  heads  of  Khioh  entered  with  avidity  into  the  scheme,  and  their  assistants 
were  invited  to  accord  their  support.    At  the  Monthly  Meetings,  one  or  two  were 
permitted  to  get  away,  so  as  to  be  in  Bloomsbury  Square  by  the  time  half  the 
business  had  been  disposed  of.    A  tiiirst  for  improvement  was  there  acquired,  and 
attendance  on  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  early  morning  by  Professors  Thomson 
and  Redwood  commenced;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulty,  for,  on  returning  to  business,  the  place  at  the  counter  had  immedi- 
ately to  be  assumed  till  ten  o'dmdc  at  night,  or  later.    Notes  of  the  lectures  were 
then  sought  to  be  transcribed,  but  alas!  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  good  things  heard  in 
the  morning  remained  in  the  overwrought  brain.    Attendance  through  the  session 
was  persevered  in,  uid  information  obtained  which  will  always  be  benefidal,  bot  it 
was  found  impossible  to  continue  these  efforts  longer,  being  inconsistettt  both  with 
engagements  to  employers  and  the  writ^'s  own  health.    Some  disappointment  was 
experienced  that  an  extra  hour  on  the  mornings  of  the  lectures  was  not  afforded  to 
profit  b^  tiie  instruction  received ;  but  subsequent  refiection  has  showUf  that  it  was 
scarcely  just  to  expect  personal  improvement  at  another's  expense. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Where  does  all  this  lead  to?— to  that  '*  other  thing  foi^gotfeen,** 
to  which  neither  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  nor  his  agreeable  correspondent  alluded* 
vlz^  the  cAaenee  of  inducemente,  as  the  law  etandMjJor  youna  mem  to  obtain  higher  amal^'^ 
eatiotu  than  at  preeenL  The  love  of  labour,  either  mental  or  physical,  is  not  inherent 
in  man:  some  solid  advantages  must  be  obtainable  by  those  who  consume  their  time 
and  fortune  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  any  profession;  and  when  young  men  axe 
urged  to  obtain  the  Society's  diploma,  a  common  objection  is — ^^  What  am  I  to  gain 
by  so  doing,  as  any  person  can  open  a  Chemisf  s  shop^  and  I  cannot  afford  to  spend 
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two  years,  and  as  many  hundred  pounds,  in  dbttAnkng  a  merely  honorary  distinction.'* 
The  basiness  of  a  Chemist  and  Droggist  htm  been  hentofore  regarded  as  a  mere  trade, 
uid  nnmbers  of  those  engaged  in  it  cannot  he  ooosidered  as  having  received  a 
liberal  education.   Most  laids  are  placed  apprentice  at  about  iburteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age;  a  term  of  four  or  flye  years  is  served,  and  a  scanty  premium  being  given 
(seldom  exceeding  £100),  it  is  evident  that  the  matter  must  remimerate  himself  by 
the  lad's  labour,  he  hsving  to  maintain  him  for  the  term.  What  time  or  opportunity 
has  ao  apprentice  for  edf-cnlture  under  such  a  r^gune?    The  incipient  aseiatant 
oomes  to  London,  to  improve  himself  in  hia  buainess  and  get  his  living  a*  the  same 
time;  his  emplcnr^  has  generally  to  lick  him  into  shape,  from  six  to  twelve  months 
bemg  required  ror  this  interesting  operation;  a  superior  situation  is  then  obtained, 
ofiering  greater  advantages  both  in  salary  and  ezperienc&    Under  sndi  circniiH 
stances,  where  is  the  time  to  be  found  for  scientific  improyement?    It  is  a  matter  of 
aBtonishment  that  with  such  a  training  the  Chemists  of  this  country  are  so  respect* 
able  in  their  attainments  as  they  undoubtedly  are;  probably  their  occupation  iaduoas 
habits  of  thou^tfnlness  and  rejection.    What  a  rich  harvest  of  cultivated  ndnd 
might  there  not  be  anticipated,  if  the  soil  were  well  manured  at  the  eommenoementt 
How  are  more  **  studious  habits"  to  be  induced  in  the  rising  generation  of  Pharma- 
oeutists?    Clearly  by  offering  sufllcient  incentives  to  exertion,  winch  can  only  be 
done  by  the  Legishiture  enacting  that  tiie  profession  of  a  Pharmaceutist  shall  aaky 
be  oanied  on  in  time  to  come  by  those  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  conqsetenee. 
There  would  then  be  no  lamentationB  as  to  the  low  state  of  scieBtiflc  knowledge 
among  our  body;  as,  with  such  a  stimulus,  many  assistants  who  are  now  content  to 
go  on  in  the  beaten  track  would  make  efforts  to  qualify  themselves,  and,  resigning 
their  sitnations,  apply  themseWes  assiduously  to  those  studies  necessary  for  their 
snooess;  and  the  ft-iends  of  those  entering  the  business  would  take  into  their  account 
the  necessary  provision  for  a  year  or  two's- devotion  to  study  and  laboratory  mampu- 
lation  alcme.    Can  we  snppose  that  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  parsons  would  devote 
their  time  and  money  to  the  acquisition  of  their  seyeral  diplomas  without  any  actual 
necessity?  or  do  we  find  that  many  attain  the  requisite  proficiency  whilst  engaged 
in  the  active  duties  of  their  profession?    And  this  it  is  which  is  so  frequently  urged 
on  Chemists'  Assistants;  and  the  result  shows  that  this  "experiment"  has  failed,  as 
none  but  the  acutest  intellects  or  the  strongest  frames  can  with  safety  attempt  such 
a  task.    We  must  judge  of  man  in  the  aggregate — ^not  take  tiie  exceptions  for  our 
goide;  and  upon  the  voluntary  principle  we  shall  never  obtain  what  we  aim  at— that 
every  Chemist  and  Druggist  shall  be  a  qualified  man.  This  being  the  case,  we  shoidd 
urge  upon  the  Legislature  to  confer  upon  our  Society  the  necessary  powers,  and  each 
Member  in  his  own  circle  might  materially  aid  the  cause  by  showing  that  the  public 
safety  is  even  more  concerned  than  our  individual  interests  in  the  question  of  ant 
adequate  provision  of  qualified  PharmaceutiBts,  wtiose  integrity  and  professioual  know- 
ledge would  prove  the  most  effectual  precaution  against  such  melancholy  instances 
of  poisoning,  both  by  accident  and  design,  which  have  of  late  so  alarmed  the  ooia- 
munity.    Should  Parliament  be  disposed  to  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter, 
and  require  that  those  who  sell ''  Poisons"  should  know  something  of  their  properties 
and  uses,  might  not  the  common  practice  with  regard  to  apprentices  with  advantage 
be  altered?    The  Hve  years'  term  now  in  vogue  might  be  reduced  to  three,  after 
which  two  years  could  be  spent  in  attending  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  and,  upon  giving 
evidence  of  competency,  a  Uoense  to  practise  Pharmacy  would  follow.    A  Chemist's 
Assistant  would  thus  obtain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  portaining  to 
his  avocation — ^his  practical  attainments  would  depend  on  his  opportunities  and  the 
use  he  made  of  them  ;   but,  '*  studious  habits"  being  engendered,  improvement  in 
knowledge  would  necessarily  foUow,  and  where  the  seed  had  fallen  on  good  ground, 
bring  forth  fkruit  a  hundred-fold.    These  advantages  it  will  be  observed  wonld  be 
obtained  by  the  Chemist's  Assistant  at  his  own  cost,  and  he  would  be  urged  to  these 
eflbrts,  not  from  an  abstract  love  of  science,  but  from  a  sense  of  self-interest,  well 
knowing  he  could  never  expect  to  be  in  business  for  himself  without  obtaining  the 
diploma  of  Pharmacy  required  by  law.    May  we  not  hope  that  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  will  witness  the  passing  of  such  an  enactment  as  shall  oflfer  encourage* 
ment  to  the  man  of  science,  and  protection  to  the  public? 
Hcnentock  JXuS;  2>ec.  22ndj  1856.  Jomr  R.  CoLUors. 
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THERE  IS  NO  TIME. 

Hhea,  ftigaoee,  Poskune,  Fostome, 

lAtountar  annL  Hora.ce,  Lib.  ii.»  Oda  jir, 

Thb  Assistant  cannot  study,  and  why  ?  he  has  neither  opportunity  or  time— the 
swiftly  siding  years  yield  for  him  no  refreshing  hours  for  mental  cultiration,  and  if 
they  did,  he  could  not  study;  exhausted  nature  needs  repose,  the  weary  frame 
requires  absolute  rest,  the  over-taxed  brain  can  at  such  a  moment  receiye  no  more; 
if  knowledge,  information,  and  instruction  were  to  walk  hand  in  hand  and  plead  for 
admission,  without  any  ex^tion,  without  eyen  a  struggle  on  his  part,  it  could  not  be 
done ;  as  well  might  it  be  expected  that  old  age  should  become  young  again  at  the 
mere  remembrance  of  early  days  and  youthful  pursuits;  the  wish  may  fondly  still 
exist,  but  not  the  power;  the  spirit  truly  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  • 

Look  upon  this  picture  of  the  Chemist's  Assistant,  and  then  upon  this,  where  it 
has  been  quietly  hinted,  or  rather  more  than  hinted,  that  the  desire  for  improvement 
(at  least  in  certain  kinds  of  knowledge),  the  thirst  for  information,  the  yearnings 
after  the  '*  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  and  the  eagerness  for  intellectual 
discussion,  do  not  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent,  or  if  at  all  in  being,  are  not 
brought  to  light  as  they  should  be,  by  the  same  ill-starred  personage;  on  either  side 
there  are,  alas!  some  shadowings  of  truth,  hinc  ilia  laehryma,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
another  thing  appears  to  hare  been  lost  sight  of— to  hare  wandered  entirely  into  the 
shades  of  obUyion.  Is  it  when  he  is  occupied  as  an  Assistant  that  a  young  man  is 
supposed  to  learn  his  business  ?  Is  it  during  that  time  that  he  is  to  become  qualified 
to  fill  the  position  of  a  Pharmaceutist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist  ?  Is  it  whilst  he  is 
receiving  his  yearly  stipend,  whatever  that  may  be,  that  he  is  understood  to  be 
engaged  in  studying  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Toxicology,  and  Botany? 
Is  it  then  that  his  mind  is  to  be  occupied  with  lectures,  test  papiers  and  tubes^ 
reagents  and  precipitating  vessels,  spirit-lamps,  stills,  retorts,  and  alemlncs  ?  Is  it 
then,  having  gained  a  few  hours'  respite  from  his  daily  toil,  that  he  is  expected  to 
readf  Is  it  during  that  particular  period  of  his  life  that  he  is  intended  more 
especially  to  enjoy  recreation,  to  have  more  than  the  average  allowance  of  liberty, 
and  a  more  extended  arena  for  acquiring  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  that,  when,  as 
years  roll  on,  he  becomes  a  proprietor,  having  sown  his  wild  oats,  he  may  settle 
quietly  down  to  toil  (for  some  principals  work),  whilst  his  employ^  improve  their 
minds,  pick  up  information,  and,  like  the  busy  bee,  gather  honey  from  every  opening 
flower,  so  that,  they  in  turn,  may  be  able  to  commence  business  on  their  own  account, 
and  resign  their  pleasant  office  to  the  next  comers?  Such  a  picture,  such  a  hope,  is 
a  fallacy,  a  fiction,  a  romance,  and  such  as  indulge  in  it,  do  so  to  the  destruction  of 
their  Tisionary  expectations.  The  nature  of  a  Chemist's  occupation  does  not,  cannot 
admit  it.  What  then,  in  sober  earnestness,  is  the  Assistant,  and  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  him  ?  Looking  at  the  question  without  any  optical  or  mental  delusioii, 
it  appears  that  he  maybe  portrayed  somewhat  thus: — Having  entered  upon  an 
apprenticeship  with  a  fair  amount  of  dassicid  and  commercial  knowledge,  and  having 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  articled,  been  taught  not  only  the  rudiments,  but 
also  instructed  in  the  art  and  science  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  together  with  such 
practical  information  as  the  establishment  will  admit  of,  he  is  supposed,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  to  be  capable  of  occupying  the  post  of  an  Assistant,  where 
his  duty  is  to  relieve  the  proprietor  from  the  more  laborious  portion  of  the  work, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  proper  arrangement  and  well-being 
of  his  establishment.  And  now,  before  the  pupil  l^omes  an  Assistant,  is  the  proper 
time  to  give  that  nectMtary  finish  to  his  education,  which  may  be  gained  by  attending 
lectures  and  a  certain  course  of  manipulation  in  the  laboratory;  but,  if  he  cannot 
affi>rd  the  time  or  the  means  for  so  domg,  he  must  make  the  best  of  the  knowledge 
he  already  possesses,  and  seek  for  that  practical  experience  in  the  shop  of  his  em* 
ployer,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  he  is  otherwise  unable  exclusively  to  devote  his 
time;  and  if  he  but  keep  a  vigilant  eye,  a  ready  hand,  and  a  willing  disposition,  fow 
days  need  pass  over  his  head  without  being  able  to  glean  something,  to  pick  up  sooie 
stray  crumhs  which  fall,  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  well-st^ed  minds  of  his 
companions  and  others  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  is  not  far  dist&nt,  when,  after  the  daily  toil  is  principally  over,  an  hour  or 
two  may,  without  too  much  pressure  upon  the  weary  senses,  be  gained  to  fyeaben  the 
memory  and  quicken  the  understanding,  by  conning  o'er  the  pages  of  some  new  or 
old  favourite  author.  In  order  to  realize  even  this,  proprietors  must  unite  and  co- 
operate; it  would  be  useless  to  point  at  those  who  do,  and  such  as  do  not ;  'tweve 
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Tain  for  the  oonscienoe-ctricken  to  urge  the  compidaory  neoeuity  for  keeping  their 
establishments  open  nntil  eleren  and  past ;  where  an  earlier  honr  of  closing  has  been 
adopted,  the  amoont  of  business  done  has  not  been  less,  the  cnstomers  hare  not  been 
neglected,  but  the  benefit  has  been  fonnd  hi  the  fact,  that  orders  have  been  brought 
earlier,  and  Assistants  have  laboured  with  better  wiU,  knowing  that  at  a  certain  hour 
they  could  sit  down,  provided  the  decks  were  dear.  Independent  of  the  lengthened 
honr,  the  noctnmal  yisitor,  and  the  Sunday  wateh,  there  are  difficulties  and  tUaoffri^ 
meru  inseparable  from  the  Tocation  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  known  alike  to  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  difficulties  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  substitute : 
and  it  would  be  well  if,  previous  to  entering  upon  his  career,  these  could  be  pointed 
out  to  the  young  aspirant  for  chemical  lore.  A  liberal  education,  a  fair  share  of 
natural  abilities,  a  good  stock  of  perseverance,  a  no  mean  quantity  of  patience,  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  capital,  are  indispensable  to  a  profitable  and  prosperous 
career ;  without  these,  few  attain  even  mediocrity,  and  with  them,  little  more  than 
moderate  compensation  for  outlay :  but  one  word  more,  having  chosen  your  vocation, 
strive  to  make  the  best  of  it;  if  it  be  not  so  profitable  or  so  brilliant  as  your  fancy 
pictured  it,  if  the  sunny  side  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  endeavour  at  least 
therewith  to  be  content, 

**Poor  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough, 

But  riches,  fineness,  is  as  poor  as  winter 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor." 

18,  Conduit  Street,  Sth  Dec^  1856.  A.  F.  Hasbldek. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIME. 


TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  FHABMACBIJTIOAL  JOUBNAL. 

Dbab  Sir, — It  is  always  amusing,  and  generally  profitable,  to  read  Mr.  Ince's 
letters  in  the  Journal.  I  wish  there  were  more  like  him,  with  ability,  indination, 
and  fni€,  to  add  their  quota  to  the  advancement  of  our  common  cause. 

When  reading  his  letter  upon  the  *'  One  Thing  Forgotten,"  I,  as  a  master,  did  not 
feel  self-condemned,  as  my  young  people  do  not  enter  the  shop  before  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  are  at  liberty  to  leave  on  work  at  eight  in  the  evening,  dispensing  and 
customers  excepted,  shop  shut  at  nine.  I  need  not  say  more  to  vindicate  myself, 
before  remarking  on  the  subject  of  want  of  time,  as  a  just  cause  of  complaint  among 
Assistants  and  Apprentices  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  general,  but  especially  in 
Iiondon.     w*^ 

Beflecting  on  this  subject,  my  first  feeling  was, — I  am  sore  that  masters  generally 
work  hard  enough,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  making  a  living  out  of  their  business, 
although  our  profits  may  be  large,  considering  only  the  cost  of  material,  how  then 
can  we  allow  more  time  for  study  and  recreation  to  our  young  people?  We  cannot 
afford  more  hands,  and  now  barely  get  the  work  done  !  Where  is  the  waste  ?  We 
rise  early,  and  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  yet  how  rare  a 
thing  is  it  to  see  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  retire  upon  an  independence!  Why  there 
are,  I  should  think,  ten  failures  to  one  who  retires  voluntarily,  whilst  still  capable  of 
ei^oying  life — ^perhaps  a  far  greater  disparity.  How  is  this?  It  is  not  so  in  other 
trades.  Well,  I  think  the  great  difference  lies  in  the  small  value  set  upon  time  In 
the  operations  of  our  business.  In  other  words,  the  small  amount  charged  for  time 
in  reckoning  the  value  of  an  artide.  As,  for  example,  a  Physician  writes  a  prescrip- 
tion for  **  two  pills,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time ;"  the  patient  cannot  spare  a  servant^ 
and,  therefore,  sends  a  man,  who  is  standing  idle  near  her  door,  with  the  prescription 
to  the  Chemist.  The  man  takes  it,  and  returns  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  receives 
sixpence  in  payment,  which  he  does  not  think  too  much.  The  Chemist  looks  over 
the  prescription,  as  his  custom  is,  remarks  on  the  quantity  of  opium,  when  giving  it 
to  his  Assistant  to  dispense,  he  being  a  young  man  of  education  and  experience^ 
earning  £40  a-year.  It  takes  the  Assistant  a  quarter  lof  an  hour  to  enter  it,  make 
the  piUs,  copy  the  prescription,  write  on  the  box,  fold  and  direct  it,  put  the  prescrip- 
tion in  a  wrapper,  which  is  also  to  be  addressed,  and  then  the  porter  has  to  take 
them  out;  the  next  morning,  the  entry  is  copied  from  the  waste  to  the  day  book, 
called  over,  posted  in  ledger,  and  after,  perhaps  six  months,  entered  on  the  bill  and 
paid.  And  now  much,  for  all  this  car^,  responsibility,  and  labour,  can  he  charge? 
Jost  sixpence !    Yes ;  tibe  exact  amount  paid,  in  ready  money,  to  the  unedncated  and 
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idle  man  vho  took  the  preacription  to  the  Chemist  Nor  is  this  an  extreme  case,  as 
my  hxethxen  can  testify ;  in  fact,  one-half  onr  dispensing  is  more  or  less  of  this 
cfaacBcter.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  more  we  have  of  tMs  trade,  the  worse  it  will 
be  for  U8.  It  cannot  pay,  even  if  it  were  all  profit,  which  it  certainly  is  not;  in  fact, 
such  prescriptions  as  these  eat  up  the  profit  upon  mixtures  and  draughts;  and  thus 
it  is  that,  at  ^  end  of  the  year,  a  Dispensing  Chemist,  with  enough  to  do  for  three 
pain  of  haads^  with  his  so-called  ^*  exorbitant  profits,"  can  barely  make  a  respect- 
able liring. 

Here  then  I  consider  is  the  fault;  where  is  the  remedy?  The  answer  is,  in 
education  and  professional  standing.  The  Physician  who  wrote  the  prescription 
was  paid  a  guinea  for  it— why  was  the  Chemist,  on  whom  the  responsibUity  even  of 
cheddng  the  Physician  rests — why  was  he  paid  but  6d.  ?  Because  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  common  tradesman,  who  simply  buys  and  sells  at  a  certain  profit.  But  this 
should  not  be;  he  is  more  than  a  mere  tradesman,  or  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be, 
a  man  of  thought  and  education — a  man  of  experience  in  matters  of  life  and  death — 
a  man  of  high  morsl  character,  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  I  trust  the  time 
wiU  come  when  every  recognized  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  be  able  to  make  a 
liberal  charge  for  time  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a  prescription,  altogether 
independent  of  the  value  of  the  materials  i^ed,  then  they  will  not  need  to  spend 
much  time  in  cutting  and  contriving  to  sare  and  economise  by  every  means  in  their 
power — then  they  will  be  able,  without  hesitation,  to  buy  the  very  best  articles  at  a 
fair  price — then  the  Wholesale  Druggist  will  find  it  will  not  pay  to  buy  inferior 
drugs,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  commonly  iqiported.  Then  will  Dii^nsing 
Chemists  be  able  to  keep  a  supply  of  experienced  and  competent  Assistants  for  the 
responsible  work  of  the  dispensing  department — enough  to  do  the  work  without 
Attm,  even  in  the  busy  season;  and  Apprentices  in  their  earlier  years  at  least,  will 
be  chiefly  occupied  in  the  laboratory  and  warehouse,  the  legitimate  sphere  of  their 
operation;  and  lastly,  then  it  will  no  looger  be  a  mockery  for  masters  to  urge  their 
young  people  to  studi/j  as  they  will  have  time  and  energy  and  heart  to  spare  for  such 
employ  at  seasonable  hours.  Let  us  then  push  on  the  great  work  of  education  at 
any  cost,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  earning  the  confidence  of  the  Government, 
that  we  may  in  doe  time  be  entrusted  with  the  *^one  thing  needful"  to  complete 
onr  usefulness  as  a  Society,  and  that  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  privilege  of 
enforcing  a  "compulsory  examination"  on  all  entrusted  with  the  dispensing  of  pre- 
aerwtions.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

l)ecetnber  ISth,  1856.  A  Dispensino  Chesiist. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  APPRENTICES. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OV  THE  PHARMACEUTICAIj  JOUBNAL. 

Sis, — ^The  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  extend, 
ing  knowledge  amongst  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  now  has  made  an  appeal,  I 
may  say,  to  the  nation  at  large,  invitmg  the  assistance  of  all  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  in  pushing  on,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  and  to  show  their  earnest  desiie  to  become  so  far  qualified  in  their 
business,  as  to  prevent  tiie  possibility  of  mistakes  arising  from  ignorance.  We 
should  expect,  therefore,  a  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  Members,  and  a  still 
greater  increase  in  the  number  of  Registered  Apprentices.  To  show  how  very 
desirous  the  Chemists  in  one  large  town  are  of  improving  their  position,  and  aiding 
the  Society  to  whidi  some  of  them  belong,  I  beg  to  place  before  you  the  following 
brief  statement ; — ^In  a  certain  town,  containing  70,000  inhabitants,  there  are  at 
least  thirty  Chemists  and  Druggists'  shops,  and  in  these  shops  are  employed 
twenty  Apprentices  and  one  or  two  Assistants.  Of  the  thirty  Chemists,  twelve  are 
M.P.8.  Of  ^e  twenty  Apprentioes,  ons  is  a  Registered  Appr^tice,  or  at  least  I 
should  say  there  was  one  when  the  list  of  the  Members,  Associates,  &C.,  of  the 
Fharmacentioal  Society  was  published  ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any 
other  has  joined  the  Society  since  that  time.  Twelve  of  these  Apprentices  are 
employed  in  the  shops  of  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  I  would  call  the 
attent&Qin  of  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
above  statement.  I  think  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ought  to 
require  ^eir  Apprentices  to  josn  the  Sodefy ;  andlcsa  hardly  believe  that  only 
Me  OBt  of  twem  csn  be  persuaded  ptt>»fT  by  himsdf  or  his  master  to  join  the 
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Society.  There  is  no  we  ia  mAy  doaing,  ooleaB  the  AppceQtioM  um  their  time  to 
extend  their  knowledge  of  the  scientiflc  part  of  their  hiitineM,  for  I  pwsame  thej 
have  time  to  learn  the  practical  part.  And  I  verj  nneh  dooht  any  joang  man's 
stndyiDgy  unless  he  sees  the  good  of  it.  And  I  Teiy  nadi  doubt  his  oonataat 
perseTering  to  gain  soooess,  unless  an  examination  looms  in  the  dietsBee,  vtai  JA 
becomes  a  case  of  '<  moat  ba"  It  may  be  said  that  a  different  motive,  firom  men 
dread  of  inability  to  pass  an  examination,  onght  to  urge  him  to  study.  80  mueh 
tiie  better  if  it  should  be  so,  but  practically  it  matters  not  wAy  he  studies.  There 
has  been  a  movement  for  eariy  closing,  which'  has  been  to  some  extent  sncoessful. 
The  result  is  shown  in  your  last  Joarnal.  The  cry  was  not  for  ^  Knowledge,"  but 
for  *<  Tune."  ''Time"  is  the  ''one  tiwig  fargottai*  by  the  pablic  and  masters,  but 
"the  use  for  which  time  is  granted,"  the  "one  Aimg forgotiaCby  Assistants  and 
Ai^rentioes.  Could  you  not  demonstrate  to  the  MeBS^)er8  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
So(»ety  the  necessity  there  is  for  their  requiring  their  Apprentices  to  join  the 
Society  ?  I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Dec.  ISlft,  1856.  G.  T. 

THE  EDUCATION  OS  APFEfiNTIC£S.~APOLOGY  FOB  ASSISTANTS. 


TO  TSB  XOITOa  or  TBB  PHARMAGSUTIOAL  JOUBMAJL. 

SiH, — ^Measles  and  chicken>pox  are  not  less  indications  of  the  progress  of  adoles- 
cence than  those  pleasant  annive^ary  festivals  so  eagerly  looked  forward  to  for  their 
licensed  surfeits  oif  cakes  and  jellies,  and  for  their  birthday  presents.  The  Pharma- 
ceutical tSociety,  in  Hke  manner,  celebrates  its  aimiversary  periods  by  conversaziones, 
at  which  the  creature-comforts  are  not  forgotten;  and  it  likewise  has  its  throes  and 
fevers  at  more  irregrolar  intervals.  It  is  not,  therefore,  discouraging  to  find  that 
something  remains  to  be  done — some  difficulty  to  be  encotmtered,  which  seems  to 
threaten  the  still  young  body  with  a  fi&tal  sickness;— something  which  Mr.  Ince 
thinks  has  been  ^^fcnrgoitenj"  but  which,  indeed,  has  always  been  looming  in  the 
distance,  and  which  has  come  upon  us  at  a  time  when  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  being  firee  to  grapple  with  it.  You,  Sir,  may  remember,  that  at  the  last 
anniversary,  I  pointed  attention  to  this  subject,  reminding  the  Members  that  the 
Society,  as  an  institution,  had  adiieved,  so  far  as  depended  upon  itself,  all  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  formed.  It  had  e^cted  the  consolidation  of  Pharmaceutists  into 
an  organised  body,  sanctioned  from  an  eariy  period  by  Royal  Charter— it  had  brought 
them  together  for  purposes  of  intercommunication,  and  had  established  a  periodical 
of  technical  and  scientific  information,  regularly  transmitted  to  each  Member :  it 
had  instituted  a  school,  comprising  all  the  essentials  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
affording  instruction  in  each  of  its  departments :  it  had  initiated  a  system  of  exami- 
nations, and  successfully  maintained  them,  until  it  had  obtained  for  them  the 
authority  of  the  Leglslature,making  them  compulsory  upon  all  future  Pharmaceutists. 
It  is,  rather,  the  natural  consequence  of  what  had  been  thus  effected  than  an  addi- 
tional achievement,  that  we  are  new  incorporated  in  the  compilation  of  the  new 
PharmacopoBia.  That  old  grievance,  against  which  we  were  wont  to  clamour,  but 
which  was,  really,  the  penalty  of  our  disorganization— our  exclusion  flrom  sharing  in 
the  compilation  of  our  own  codex,  is  now  removed,  and  we  thus  early  receive  a  most 
important  instalment  of  reward. 

Now  for  the  application  of  all  these  provisions.  We  have  a  school — ^Where  are 
the  pupils  ?  We  have  examiners— Where  are  .the  candidates  for  examination  ? 
Shall  we  look  for  the  students  among  those  already  embarked  in  business  ?  It  is 
clearly  impossible  for  them  to  divorce  themselves  firom  their  engagements.  Shall 
we  find  them  among  those  who  are  already  in  the  chrysalis  stage  of  Assistants  ? 

This  seems  to  be  where  both  Mr.  Ince  and  yourself  direct  your  eyes,  but  mine  do 
not  follow,  for  many  reasons.  First.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  intermittent 
study  as  can  be  zedaimed  firom  daily  business,  even  under  the  meet  fiivourable  cir- 
cumstances, can  suffice  for  such  a  course  as  we  contemplate,  and  always  have 
Qontemplated,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  number  of  Assistants  who  oouhl  devote 
their  whole  time,  even  fat  a  session,  would  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole* 
Secondly.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  employers  would  ooooede  to  their  Assistants 
that  leisure  (insuffldent  as  it  is)  which  they  cannot  command  for  themselves. 
Thirdly.  If  they  did  so^  the  opportunities  of  empbyiag  it  advautageoaslr  are  not 
to  be  found  except  in  the  metropolis  and  a  few  large  towns.  Fourthly.  Assistants 
are  ofiben  wanting  in  thtt  previous  aoquaintanoe  with  pkyncal  scieoce,  which, 
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always  desiraUe^  becomes  almost  indispensable  when  obstacles,  such  as  they  hare 
to  contend  with,  present  themselves. 

We  may  indeed — and  I  hope  we  shall—flnd  every  possible  opportunity  afibrded  to 
Assistants,  and  made  the  most  of  by  them,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  more  creditable 
career  before  us;  bat  we  cannot  shut  oat  the  fact  that  there  tmut  be  a  transition 
stage,  like  the  change  of  a  dissolving-view,  when  many  anomalies  will  arise,  which 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  patient  and  hopefal  endurance.  We  have  arrived  at  this 
step,  and  though  its  superficial  aspect  is  confusion,  it  is  really  not  less  expressive  of 
progress  than  an  epoch  of  less  perplexity.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  explanation  of  that  failure  of  the  Library  ^*  Experiment,'*  whidi  you  deplore  in 
your  last  number.  We  are  now  at  the  crisis  of  engrafting  new  habits  upon  the  old, 
and  although  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  them  strike  more  kindly,  we  cannot 
be  unaware  that  the  past  training  of  Assistants  has  not  favoured  this  result.  Nor 
can  it  have  prepared  them  for  the  profitable  perusal  of  such  works  as  it  is  necessary 
to  seek  out  of  the  shop  library.  We  should  not  therefore  too  harshly  censure  them, 
if  the  undirected  and  interrupted  reading  at  the  Library  does  not  prove  suflBiciently 
attractive  after  twelve  hours  spent  in  business. 

Still  we  revert  to  the  question.  Where  shall  we  find  students  for  our  school,  and 
candidates  for  our  examinations  ?  I  repeat  what  I  endeavoured  to  enforce  upon 
the  occasion  before  referred  to— that  it  is  to  a  different  system  of  apprenticeship  that 
we  must  look  for  the  propulsion  of  our  scheme  of  improved  education.  Much 
more  is  now  expected  firom  Pharmaceutbts,  bot^  by  the  Medical  Profession  and 
the  public,  than  was  required  of  the  generation  past,  and  we  should  only  deceive 
ourselves  by  supposing  that  enough  for  future  requirements  can  be  attained  by  any 
other  means  than  a  practically  scientific  education,  much  more  thorough  than  can 
possibly  be  condensed  into  a  ten  months'  session  at  Bloomsbury  Square.  This 
should  be  candidly  set  before  the  friends  of  apprentices,  and  they  should  be  clearly 
advised,  that  scientific  knowledge  is  essential  to  success,  and  that  udLbmb  they  are 
already  qualified  by  a  liberal  education,  and  are  prepared,  in  every  sense,  to  apply 
themselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  both  during  their  apprenticeship  and  aft^wards, 
they  had  better  be  inducted  into  some  other  trade. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  to  a  Pharmaceutist  must,  in  future,  be  more  devoted 
to  study  than  it  has  generally  been;  it  miut,  in  fact,  resemble  the  pupilage  of  a  sur- 
geon. Lectures  and  reading  must  be  a  daily  exercise,  imd  if  this  abates  from  the  value 
of  an  apprentice's  services,  it  must  be  compensated  by  the  premium.  There  is  no 
other  way  for  Pharmaceutists  to  become  fit  for  their  duties  in  Uie  highest  sense^  than 
by  prosecuting  the  sciences  by  which  their  avocations  are  engirt;  there  is  no  other 
way  to  accomplish  this  than  by  an  application  entirely  incompatible  with  old  usages. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  our  most  honourable  duties  have  slipped  through  our 
fingers,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  find  so  eminent  a  man  as  Dr.  Ghristison  anticipating 
the  time  when  we  may  resume  them.*  Why  should  not  Pharmaceutists  in  fingland, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  aspire  to  the  higher  department  of  chemical  research,  as  for 
example,  of  toxicological  investigation,  or  to  the  sanitary  appointments  now  generally 
conferred  upon  Medical  Men,  for  lack  surely  of  some  qualified  local  professor  of  the 
more  intimately  concerned  science  of  Chemistry.  By  regaining  these  our  proper 
fhnctions,  we  shall  exhibit  that  intrinsic  quality  upon  wliich  idone  '*  status "  can 
depend,  without  which  it  even  ceases  to  be  honourable — the  merit  of  being  really 
what  we  profess,  and  in  something  more  than  name— Chemists. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Clifton,  Dec.  6,  1856.  H.  W.  Gxlbs. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  CALAMINA  PRiEPARATA. 


TO  THB  KDITOK  OF  THE  PHA&MJLCEDTICAL  JQUaNAL. 

S^^ — Seeing  the  numerous  adulterations  of  taraxacum  root  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  of  this  month,  and  also  in  ^*  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  a  mention  made  of 
precipitated  sulphur  being  still  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  I  think  it  right  to 
add  Calamina  Pneparata  to  the  list  of  substances  which  are  anything  but  what  they 
ought  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  exposure  (made  by  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Materia  Medica)  of  the  complete  uselessness  of  the  article  usually  sold 
jjn  the  shops  as  calamine,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  (according  to  Mr.  Moore's 

•  Vids  Pharmaceyiieai  JomrHai^  vd.  xvL,  p.  18. 
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analjies)  mainly  sulphate  of  baryta.  I  found,  on  examining  the  calamine  which  I 
had  in  stock,  that  a  scarcely  perceptible  loss  was  manifest,  after  5ss.  of  it  had  been 
treated  with  5v.  of  dilated  sulphnric  acid,  P.  L. 

Of  four  other  specimens  which  I  tried,  two  were  from  dispensing  establishments, 
in  which  the  public  have  the  greatest  confidence,  and  two  from  wholesale  druggists ; 
and  of  these,  one  specimen  o»j/  gave  evidence  of  any  considerable  loss  of  weight,  on 
being  treated  with  acid,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  specimen,  of  winch  thirty  grains  was  reduced  to  twenty-two,  after  treatment 
with  add,  gave  evidence  also  of  zinc  in  the  acid  solution  by  the  ammonia  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  tests.  In  neither  of  the  other  specimens  was  there  more 
than  a  trace  of  zinc. 

On  ordering  three  pounds  of  calamine  some  days  back  from  a  wholesale  house,  I 
obtained  the  usual  calamine  at  2d.  per  pound,  although  I  had  requested  an  article 
which  would  bear  the  P.  L.  tests ;  but  a  note  was  sent  with  it,  specifying  the 
sample  sent  to  be  the  only  kind  procurable.  What  are  we  poor  country  dispensers 
to  do  in  this  dilemma?  An  insertion  of  the  above  in  the  Jounial  would  much  oblige. 

Yours  respectfully, 

31,  Hichmcnd  PlacCj  Brighton^  Dec  17,  1856.  Edwakd  Wood. 

[The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  calamine  met  with  in  commerce  in  this  country  con- 
sists wholly  or  principally  of  native  impure  sulphate  of  baryta,  coloured  with  oxide 
of  iron,  has  been  long  known  and  repeatedly  adverted  to  in  this  Journal.  See  voL 
IT.,  page  33,  and  vol.  viii.,  pages  70  and  321.  In  the  last  of  these  notices,  the  origin 
of  this  substitution,  and  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  uniformity  in  an  impure 
mineral,  such  as  calamine  necessarily  is,  are  pointed  out.  The  best  remedy  for  the 
evil  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  would  be  to  discard  the  Substance  altogether 
from  medical  use,  and  to  replace  it  by  carbonate  or  oxide  of  zinc.— Ed.  PA.  Jowm.] 

POISONING  BY  STRYCHNIA— RECOVERY. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THB  FSULBHAOBUTICAL  JOTTRN AL 

Dbar  Snt,— I  herewith  enclose  a  strip  I  have  cut  out  of  a  Canada  West  newspaper, 
which  I  received  from  Canada  during  the  last  month,  and  send  it  to  you,  thinking  it 
may  be  r«id  with  interest:  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  found  its  way  into-auy  pub- 
lication in  this  country.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly. 

West  Bromwichy  Dec.  Ut,  1856.  Geobgb  Hodgbtts. 

EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  ACCIDENTAL  POISONING.— LIFE  SAVED 

BY  PROMPT  REMEDIAL  AGENCIES. 

We  leam  that  on  Saturday  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Josiah  Montgomery,  one 
of  the  city  police,  swiUlowed  four  grains  of  strychnine,  mistaking  it  for  a  powder  that 
had  been  prepared  for  an  opiate  which  had  been  prescribed.  Mr.  M.  had  some  time 
since  procured  a  quantity  of  strychnine,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  dogs  during  the  hot 
season,  and  had  recently  put  them  in  a  place  where  medicines  were  usually  kept  in 
his  house.  On  Saturday  he  obtained  some  powders  of  a  different  kind,  to  cure  a  slight 
complaint  of  the  bowels:  these  were  by  some  means  placed  with  the  papers  contain- 
ing sti^ychnine;  and,  on  taking  what  he  supposed  was  one  of  the  doses  intended  for 
hims^  he  made  a  mistake,  and  took  the  paper  containing  the  poison.  The  dose  was 
a  large  one,  containing  ten  times  the  amount  necessary  to  cause  the  death  of  a  man 
or  an  animal.  He  immediately  discovered  his  mistake,  and  ran  into  Dr.Swinburn'^ 
a  few  doors  distant,  where  he  procured  an  emetia  Dr.  S.  was  unwell,  but  prescribed 
for  him,  and  after  his  return  home  gave  a  second  emetic.  Dr.  Bly  was  sent  for.  Two 
large  emetics,  taken  in  pretty  quick  succession,  failed  to  cause  vomiting.  When 
Dr.  Bly  arrived,  twenty  minutes  after  the  poison  was  taken,  the  patient  lay  upon  the 
floor  on  his  back,  and  was  convulsed  constantly  with  the  severest  form  of  tetanic 
spasms,  and  at  times  his  whole  muscular  system  was  rigid,  and  he  lay  in  the  opistho- 
tonos position,  resting  upon  his  head  and  his  heels,  with  his  body  raised  clear  from 
the  floor  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  Several  of  these  terrible  spasms  occurred  in  the 
space  of  a  minute.  His  jaws  were  firmly  locked,  so  that  he  could  not  swallow,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  open  his  moutii  to  administer  remedies.  The  approach  of  any- 
thing toward  his  mouth  caused  a  recurrence  of  the  spasms.  Dr.  Bly  applied  chloro- 
fin-in,  which  relieved  the  spasms  in  about  three  minutes,  and  stopped  them  completely 
in  ten  mhmtes,  when  a  third  powexfhl  emetic  WAS  given.  If  thechlarof(mnapplicati<ni^ 
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was  remitted,  it  wm  fbniid  neoessarj  to  keep  the  patient  coiutandy  under  the  H<HyfMt> 
of  the  anssthetic.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  the  third  emetic  wai  taken,  Tomiting 
was  produced.  Drs.  Ely,  Armstrong,  and  Moore  had  arriyed  at  this  time.  Warm 
water  was  now  given  in  large  quantities,  and  thrown  off  the  stomadi  as  soon  a«  a 
sufficient  quanti^  was  drunk,  until  it  was  beUered  that  the  stomach  was  eleaased  of 
the  poison  remaining  in  it.  The  assisting  physicians  then  left  the  case  with  Dr.Bly* 
The  chloroform  was  still  administered,  and  the  patient  was  kept  under  its  efitets 
until  Hve  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  spasms  were  almost  entirely  broken 
up,  and  at  six  o'clock  they  ceased  entirely.  Dtning  the  time  that  the  spasmodic 
action  was  controlled  by  the  chk>roform,  the  system  had  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
poison  that  had  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbents;  and  when  that  was  eflfected,  the 
patient  was  out  of  danger.  He  had  retained  his  consdonsness  diiring  tiw  whole  of 
tiie  period  that  he  had  suffered  firom  the  effects  of  the  poison.  He  was  at  ten  o'ckx^ 
yesterday  in  a  oomibrtablo  state,  with  a  clear  mind  and  a  good  pulse.  The  first 
decided  symptoms  of  returning  ease  occurred  at  three  o'dock  a.m.,  when  the  padeat 
lequested  a  chew  of  tobacco^  in  which  he  was  indulged. 

This  case  is  one  of  a  yery  remarkable  character.  It  has  never  been  known  that  a 
person  who  had  swallowed  even  a  grain  of  strychnine  veeoveeed  ^pc/rn  its  eBeda,  A 
full  statement  of  the  case  will  no  doubt  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  in 
the  medical  journals. 

THE  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Pbbsxdbnt.*- Samuel  Cartwrlgfat,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Yicb-Pbwdbvts:  J.  H.  Parkinson,  Esq.;  Arnold  Bogert,  Esq.* F.R.G£.  Tuu.- 
■URBB  :  Edwin  Saunders,  Esq.,  FJR.G.S.  Cocscn. :  H.  J.  Barrett,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S.; 
William  Bigg,  Esq. ;  Alfred  Canton,  Esq.,  MJIX;.S. ;  G.  A.  Ibbotson,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. ; 
Robert  Nasmyth,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.;  James  Parkinson,  Esq.;  John  H.  Parkinson, 
Esq.,  M.R.C.S.;  S.  James  Salter,  Esq.,  M.B.,  M.RCJS.;  Hubert  Shelley,  Esq.,  M.B., 
M.R.C.S.  HoNOBABT  Secretabibs  :  Samuel  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Jun.,  M.R.C.S. ;  John 
Tomes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  Thomas  A.  Rogers,  Esq.,  MJt.C.S. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Constituted  at  a  public  meeting  h^d  on  the  10th  of  Decembtf . 

Pbebident. — James  Robinson,  Esq. 
Vice-Prbsidents:  Andrew  Clark,  Esq.;  Samuel  Corbett.  Esq.,  Dublin;  J.B.  Imlack, 
Esq.,  Dublin;  Norman  King,  Esq., Exeter;  James  Louis Oxley,  Esq.,  Leeds;  Robert 
Reid,  Esq.,  Edinburgh;  Somerset  Tibbs,  Esq.,  Cheltenham.  Council:  William 
Crampten,  Esq.;  John  Gray,  Esq.;  James  Hepburn,  Esq.;  James  Harley,  Esq.; 
John  Imrie,  Esq.,  Sen.;  Henry  L.  Jacob,  Esq.,  Bridgewater;  H.  lintott^  Esq.; 
Donaldson  Mackenzie,  Esq.;  James  Merryweather,  Esq.;  —  MitcheU,  Esq.;  W. 
Murphy,  Esq.,  Derby;  W.  Perkins,  Esq. ;  Charles  Rogers,  Esq.;  Adam  Thomson, 
Esq.;  J.  Underwood,  Esq.  Treasurer.— Peter  Matthews,  Esq.,  17,  Lower  Berkeley 
Street,  Portman  Square.  Honorary  Secrbtaribs  :  Charles  James  Fox,  Esq*,  27,  Mor- 
timer Street,  Cavendish  Square  (Library  and  Museum);  Alfred  HUl,  Esq.,  89, 
Euston  Square  (Corresponding  Secretary);  Samuel  Lee  Rymer,  Esq.,  Croydon. 

OBITUARY. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  PARIS,  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

PHYSICIANS. 

^  It  is  with  very  sincere  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  this  excellent  and 
distinguished  man,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday  morning,  December  24,  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  at  his  residence  in  Dover  Street.  For  half  a  cenljiry  precisely  Dr. 
Paris  had  practised  as  a  Physician,  and  had  risen  to  the  very  highest  honours  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  his  professional  brethren  to  bestow.  He  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge on  the  7th  of  August,  in  the  year  1 785,  and  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  wis 
elected  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  he  continued  in  the  active  ex- 
ercise of  his  professional  duties  until  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death.    When  but 

?!?^^°  years  of  age  he  commenced  his  studies  for  the  profession  on  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  followed  them  up  with  a  zeal  incz^ble  in  so  young  a  person. 
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When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
ardnons  duties  of  Ftesident  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  with 
his  own  hand  wrote  the  introductory  report  on  the  cholera  of  1854.  He  was  ft 
member  of  Cains  CoUeg^  Cambridge,  and  graduated  when  yery  yonne  in  medidne. 
Among  his  contemporaries  he  was  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  deganoe  of  his 
classical  attainments.  From  Cambridge  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  tiien  remarkable  as 
a  school  of  medicine.  On  his  retnm  to  London,  at  the  age  of  tw«nty*4wo^  he  waa 
elected  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  but  soon  after  racated  the  appoint- 
ment, as  it  was  his  wish  to  establish  himself  in  the  town  of  Penzanoe,  in  Comwatt. 

During  his  residence  at  Penzance,  Dr.  Paris  distingoished  himself  as  the  founder 
of  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  ComwalL  When  sM  Penzance,  he  gave  to  the 
mmers  the  great  boon  of  the  *'  tamping-bar,"  the  instrument  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  pursue  their  business  amid  inflammable  gases  without  the  fear  of  strudng 
fire  from  this  rock.  In  the  year  1810  he  refeomed  to  London,  and  here  for  forty- 
five  or  forty-six  years  he  was  actirely  occupied  as  a  practising  physician.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the  year  1844,  and  this  office  he  held 

J  until  the  hour  of  his  death.    Dr.  Paris  was  not  oniy  known  as  a  .physician  of  the 

highest  eminence— he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  literary  ability.  The  Life  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  classical  biographies  bf  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fonblanque  he  also  wrote  the  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. Hjs  works  of  a  more  professional  character  were  his  treatise  Oi  JHeC,  wnich 
first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  which  was  published  at  a  yery  early  age :  his 
Pharmacdogia^  which  has  run  through  more  editions  than  most  books:  and  his  work 
on  medical  chemistry.  Besides  these,  and  many  other  acknowledged  publications, 
his  PhUoaophy  in  Sport  has  been  yery  popular.  The  last  ten  days  of  Dr.  Paris's  life 
were  spent  in  excruciating  sufibrings,  which  were  borne  with  the  most  remarkable 
fortitude.  His  chief  concern  appeared  to  be  to  console  and  comfort  those  around 
him,  who  could  lU  cBsguise  their  grief  at  tlie  impending  and  irreparable  loss.  His 
intellect  remained  to  the  last  as  clear  as  at  any  time  of  his  life,  and  while  power  of 
speech  remained,  nobody  who  listened  to  him  could  belieye  that  the  end  was  so 
^  near  at  hand.    I^e  public  and  the  medical  profession  haye  suffered  a  great  loss  in 

.  *  the  death  of  John  Ayrton  Paiia.— Condensed  from  the  Ttmes. 


RBVIBW. 

The  Ast  of  Pebfukert  ;  and  ihe  Method  of  Obiaimng  the  Odoure  of  Ftcmis^  jne. 
By  6.  W.  Septiuos  Piesse.  Second  edition.  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Long- 
mans, and  Roberts.    1856. 

This  work,  which  has  just  passed  into  a  second  edition,  contains  a  popular  and 
yery  readaUe  account  of  the  yarious  articles  of  perAimeiy  now  in  daily  use.  From 
its  style,  it  is  -eyidently  more  intended  for  the  general  public  than  the  Chemist. 
Most  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soents  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  and  pleasantly  described;  preliminary  remarks  haying  been  given 
as  to  the  manipulating  processes  required. 

The  extent  to  which  perfumery  is  carried  may  be  judged  of  iVom  the  fact,  that 
one  producer  at  Cannes  uses  annually  140,000  lbs.  of  orange  flowers,  140,000  lbs.  of 
rose  leaves,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  violets.  The  yearly  revenue  from  eau-de-Cologne 
manufactured  out  of  England  is  £8000,  ot  20,000  flacons  at  8d  each.  A  hint  is 
thrown  out  as  to  the  impossibility  of  imitating  the  genuine  eau-de-Cologne,  as  it  is 
made  with  grape  spirit,  which  derives  its  odour  from  oenanthic  ether,  whilst  the 
flavour  of  our  own  corn  spirit  depends  on  fusel  oiL  An  excellent  sketch  is  given  of 
the  commerciakKpplication  of  musk,  lavender,  and  roses,  and  the  curious  are 
instructed  in  thflnystery  ctf  soaps,  bouquets,  essences,  and  pomades.  Select  formulse, 
numerous  engravings,  and  a  copious  index,  combine  to  form  an  attractive  and  usefkil 
volaasQ, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  passages  have  been  allowed  to  remain  which  are 
eontrary  to  go^  taste.  The  elegant  lady  whose  portrait  adorns  the  title-page  would 
object  to  read  : — *'  It  is  thus  evident  that  Britannia  does  not  turn  up  her  nose  at  tiie 
odour  of  nutmeg  and  mace  T  (page  99V,  or  that  **  a  delicate  odeur  has  been  imparted 
to  her  mouchoir  which  has  cost  no  end  of  money  **  (page  124).  This  is  a  matter  o# 
opiaioB,  but  notfaiBg  ean  jnatify  the  allusion  to  tbs  lily  (page  87):  ^Themann-tt 
^  faetaing  pecfiimflrvigectadi^iidTiee  of  tha  inspired 
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the  field.*    Bich  as  they  are  in  odour,  they  are  not  cnltivated  for  their  perfume." 
"Sot  the  sentiment  expreseed  in  page  206  :  If  we  do  not  do  so,  tome  fUtnre  Macaulay 
will  say  of  us,  as  David  said  of  the  idols :  **  Noses  have  they  but  they  smell  not. 
That  wit  is  indeed  homoeopathic  which  tampers  with  things  sacred. 

BOOKS  RBOBIVBD. 

£Tin>K8  BioaaAPHiQnKs  fodr  bbrvir  ▲  L'Histoirb  dbs  Sciences.  Par  Paul- 
Autoimb  Cap,  Premiere  s^rie  Chimistes-Naturalistes.  Paris :  Librarle  Victor 
Masson;  pp.  408.    1857.    (From  the  Author.) 

Thb  LrrERART  and  Scientific  Bbqister  and  Almanac  for  1857.  By  J.  W.  G. 
GuTCH,  M.B.C.S.L.,  &c.  London:  David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street  (sixteenth  year); 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  information^  a  largb  number  of  Photographic 
FoRwuLJe. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb  Library. — ^We  have  received  several  letters  from  Gorrespondents  who 
appear  to  he  rather  sore  at  the  imputation  that  they  have  not  heen  so  diligent  as 
they  might  have  heen  in  attendance  in  the  library.  ^  An  Associate  "  (whose  letter 
would  have  been  inserted  if  it  had  been  authenticated  with  his  name)  disputes  the 
accuracy  of  our  statements  respecting  the  increasing  tendency  to  early  closing,  and 
retorts  by  finding  fiiult  with  the  injudicious  selection  of  matter  in  this  Journal; 
another  states  that  he  called  one  evening  at  Bloomsbury  Square  and  found  the 
Library  not  open,  which,  he  says,  is  the  best  reply  to  our  observations.  He  appears 
to  forget  how  many  weeks  or  months  the  Library  was  open,  but  no  visitors  attended. 
If  this  discusnon  should  result  in  a  demand  for  the  accommodation  and  the  regular 
reopening  of  the  Library  in  the  evening,  the  purpose  for  which  we  directed  attention 
to  tne  subject  will  have  heen  fully  answered. 

Diicipulus  (Hull)  is  very  desirous  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Pharmacy 
in  Hull,  where  Students  could  meet  in  the  evening  to  read  and  improve  themselves, 
also  in  the  morning  during  the  summer  months,  to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  the 
examination.  He  has  no  doubt  such  a  boon  would  be  generally  appreciated  in  Hi^ 
[This  desire  is  not  unusual  in  places  where  there  is  no  school  or  library.] 

E,  A.  8.  (Cheltenham).  ^Balfour's  Manual  of  Botansf,¥owTkQ8*  Manual  of  Chemisir$^ 
Taylor  On  Poisons. 

W.  P.  (Nailsea).— We  Imow  no  formula  for  a  sulphur  cerate  with  chloride  of  sul- 
phur and  soft  soap:  Unguentum  SuMuris  Hypochlortdi  Compositum*    Vol.  z.,  p.  67. 

W.  B,  (York).— Fern  et  Quina  Vitrcts,  Dissolve  three  parts  of  citrate  of  iron,  and 
one  part  of  citrate  of  quinine  in  ten  parts  of  distilled  water,  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
evaporate  to  a  consistence  suitable  for  scaling  on  plates. 

J.  V.  (Dunse). — Nornamdjfs  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Pharmacien  (London). — Marine  Soap^  we  believe,  is  made  by  substituting  ooooa- 
nut  oil  for  the  oils  and  fats  used  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary  soaps. 

G.  H,  a  (Scarboro*).— Borate^  Tincture  of  Myrrh.    Vol.  viiL,  p.  96. 

Etudiant  (Kingston-on-Thames). — (1.)  BalfouPs  Manual  qf  Botany.^2.)  Pereirs^s 
Materia  Medico,  £3  13s. — (3.)  Essence  of  Camphor^^^Spitit  Camphor  1  oz.  Proof 
Spirit,  7  oz.    ITL- 

Escukipius  (Boston). — Bedwood^s  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopctia. 

N,  ^Norwich)  should  give  his  name  and  address,  for  reply  by  post 

A  Constant  Beader  (London). — The  term  '* pharmaceutical  preparation"  is  ap- 
plied to  compounded  medicines,  and  such  substances  which  have  undergone  some 
preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  administration  as  medicines. 

A  Begistered  Apprentice  (Narbeth). — Benzole. 

P.  M.  F.  (Bristol).— The  specimen  has  been  reodved.  j^ 

5tO,.— A  common  drill  may  be  used  for  making  holes  in  guBs,  a  little  oil  of 
turpentine  being  ^plied  to  it,  which  makes  it  cut  better. 

An  Apprentice  (Davenport).— Iodic  acid,  and  not  iodine,  is  used  as  a  test  for  morphia 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmissioii  of 

the  Joumaly  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 

20tb  of  the  month. 

^  ^  Adrertisements  (not  later  than  the  28rd)  to  Mr.  Chukchiix,  New  Bur- 

-    Imgton  Street.     Other  oommmiioatioiis  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langfaam  Place. 
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PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

In  the  course  of  the  dkcussions  which  have  taken  place  in  reference  to  acci- 
dental poisoning,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  by  le^sktive 
enactment,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  as  well  as  argument  nas  been  in 
fitYOur  of  improved  education,  as  the  best  guarantee  to  the  public  that  due  skill 
and  precautions  wUl  be  exercised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fiict  has  been  noticed, 
that  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  from  poisoning  have  not  all  been  trace- 
able to  ignorance  and  incompetence ;  that,  in  some  mstances,  the  parties  con- 
cerned have  been  regularly  quidified,  either  as  Medical  Practitioners  or  as 
Chemists — ^being  persons  in  whom,  according  to  the  educational  hypothesis,  the 
public  might  have  confidence.  When  argumg  in  fi&vour  of  a  legal  test  of 
qualification  for  all  Dispensers  of  Medicine,  we  have  been  met  with  this  strange 
answer:—"  It  appears  that  qualified  persons  sometimes  make  mistakes  as  well 
as  those  who  are  mcompetent ;  and,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  education  gives 
the  public  no  positive  security  against  accidents." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  mat  a  deduction  unfavourable  to  professional 
education  should  be  drawn  from  this  vague  assertion,  yet  such  has  been  the 
case  in  a  quarter  in  which  we  should  not  nave  supposed  the  fallacy  could  be 
entertained  for  a  moment. 

The  fiict  that  no  human  beings  are  inMlible  is  a  truism  which  admits  of  no 
dispute ;  and  hence  it  follows,  and  is  found  to  be  the  case,  that  in  all  professions 
and  avocations  the  highest  authorities  may  eir— ihe  most  acute  lawyer  may  mis- 
manage a  case — the  TOst  rider  may  be  thrown. 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Temple,  recently  made  public  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Brady,  M.P.,  is  a  striking  example.  This  unfortunate  gentleman,  whose 
character  had  hitherto  been  unimpeachable,  and  his  integrity  undoubted,  was 
travelling  from  London  to  Manchester,  but  for  some  reason  altered,  his  xnind 
and  stopped  at  an  intermediate  station.  He  took  up  a  carpet-bag  belon^g  to 
another  person  by  mistake  instead  of  his  own,  was  detected  by  a  pohceman, 
hurried  off  to  the  police-office,  and  ihenoe  to  prison.  Being  among  strangers  his 
explanation  was  disregarded;  circumstances,  afterwards  accounted  for,  excited 
suspicion,  which  was  confirmed  by  an  injudicious  attempt  on  his  part  to  escape 
from  prison  during  the  excitement.  He  was  tried  for  felony,  "  found  ^Ity," 
and  sentenced  to  transportation.  His  wife,  distracted  with  anxiety  and  distress, 
was  prematurely  confined,  and  the  child  died  in  consequence.  ^  The  shock  to  his 
nervous  system  deprived  him  of  reason.  His  hair  turned  white  in  a  ni^ht — he 
became  a  hopeless  idiot,  and  in  rather  more  than  three  months  he  died.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  his  innocence  was  ftdly  established,  and  the  facts  of 
the  case  being  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  pardoned—first 
judicially  mur&red  by  mistake,  then  ps^oned.  The  judge,  the  jury,  and  the 
counsel  were  duly  qualified  according  to  law;  the  usual  means  were  resorted  to 
for  ensuring  the  administration  of  justice,  yet  two  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  the 
fiunily  of  an  inno<^^  man  mined  by  the  *4egal  mistake."  Far  less  aeonizing  and 
disastrous  in  its  cfflsequence  would  hove  been  his  death  firom  an  overdose  of  medi- 
cine or  an  error  in  diagnosis,  yet  in  either  of  these  cases  the  Chemist  or  Medical 
attendant  would  have  been  subjected  to  a  searching  trial  at  the  bar  of  public 
oppion— if  not  in  a  court  of  law^and  might  have  Men  brou^^t  to  the  verge  of 
rmn  by  this  painftd  notoriety.  Why  is  the  weight  of  responsibility  so  much  greater 
in  the  medical  than  in  the  legal  profession?  Is  it  because  the  administration  of 
medicine  is  a  question  of  life  ana  death,  and  the  law  is  assumed  to  be  a  question 
of  property?  A  man  may  be  hanged  by  mistake,  or  transported  by  mistake;  he 
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may  be^nibjeeted  to  tortures  worse  tban  death,  and  liis  fiuoiily  rained,  by  a  legal 
blunder.  Not  only  are  the  parties  implicated  screened  from  public  inquiry,  but 
the  law  makes  no  provision  for  even  a  nominal  compensation  to  the  victim  or  his 
surviving  family,  while  a  Medical  Man  or  a  Chemist,  in  a  parallel  case,  would  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  dama^es^  and  no  extenuating  circumstances  coidd  release 
him  from  personal  responsibility. 

There  is  in  every  profession  a  moral  responsibility  apart  from  the  contingency  of 
pmushment  by  legal  process.  We  knew  a  most  excellent  Judge,  distunguiuied 
m  ooBScientioQS  benevolenoe,  and  tiie  Umdeocy  to  lean  towvds  the  side  of 
merer,  who,  on  one  occasion,  af^  having  passed  sentence  of  death,  felt  some 
misffivings.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury  he  had  pointed  out  the  possibifity  of  a 
donro  in  one  part  of  tiie  evidence,  but  wh^i  the  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty  was 
retomed  he  questioned  with  himself  whether  he  had  laid  sufficient  stress  on  &e 
doubtful  point.  There  was  no  ground  for  inteifoenoe.  All  pardes,  exoeplii^ 
the  Judge,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  fi 
was  his  duty  to  pass  senteace  of  death  on  the  prisoner — a  painful  duty  at  all 
tunes,  but  more  so  than  usual  on  this  occasion.  After  the  law  had  tueo  its 
oourse,  he  could  not  dismiss  ^e  subject  from  his  mind,  but  brooded  ov«r  the 
details  c^ihe  evidence,  undl  the  doubt  became  magnified  from  a  mere  shadow  to 
afanost  a  certainty;  and,  under  this  morbid  depression  of  mind,  he  reproached 
himself  with  having  allowed  an  innooent  person  to  sufier  death.  He  shortly 
aifterwardfl  retired  irom  the  bench,  and,  although  no  circumstance  transpired  to 
confirm  his  ^oomy  impression,  it  was  a  source  of  much  distress  to  lum  during 
tbe  few  remanung  years  of  his  tife. 

Another  instance  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustratkyn.  A  young  man,  who 
had  served  his  apprmtioeship  to  a  Chemist,  and  was  an  accurate  and  sildlfnl 
dispenser,  mistook  half-an-ounce  for  an  ounee  in  a  veiy  indistinctly  written 
prescription,  and  on  the  label  directed  two  tablespoon&ls  (instead  of  one)  to 
DO  taken  for  a  dose.  The  patient,  a  child,  was  suiFering  firom  a  compttcation 
of  organie  disease,  and  was  in  a  hopeless  state,  but  several  doses  of  medicine 
were  taken  without  bad  efieet.  The  mistake  was  discovered  about  the  time  that 
the  child  died,  and  as  it  transpired  thaA  the  medicine  contained  prussic  acid,  an 
iB<|nest  was  held.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination disclosed  a  state  of  disease  fvJUj  sufficient  to  account  for  death  from 
naitural  causes,  and  that  the  medicine,  amon^  given  in  a  larger  dose  timn  was 
intended,  was  not  likely  to  do  any  mischief.  The  prescription  was  handed  to 
several  competent  persons ;  some  of  whom  read  the  quantity  Jss.,  while  o4bsn 
thought  it  looked  more  like  |j.  Little  or  no  ceosore  was  passed  upon  the  yomig 
man  who  dimensed  the  prescription,  but  the  ciroomstance  made  snch  animpresBion 
on  his  mind,  that  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of  nerrons  apprehension  at  the 
liability  to  such  disasters,  on  which  account  he  soon  afteirwards  abandoned 
pharmacy,  and  directed  his  energies  to  another  channel,  m  which  he  is  bow 
eanrving  on  a  thriving  business. 

The  net  that  casualties  or  emn  in  judgment  may  oocnr  even  with  qualified 
persons,  instead  of  mifcitatiiffi'  against  the  importance  of  education,  furnishes  an 
additional  argument  in  its  Ivvour ;  ftr  if,  with  all  the  advantages  winch  experi- 
ence can  afibi^A,  human  nature  is  stall  laJlible,  how  muck  greater  ia  the  danm 
of  acddent  hHmu  difficult  and  delicate  scientsfic  duties  are  undaitaktti  by 
persons  not  possessing  the  rudiments  of  te  requisite  edncal^. 

The  usual  motive  for  discussing  this  snb^eot  is  the  disndmon  to  estaMisii  a 
monopolar  in  fiivonr  of  the  qualified  elasa,  with  the  avowed  object  of  protecting 
the  puMic  against  the  malnractioes  of  ignorant  persons.  Whatever  may  ba  ike 
mo^ve,  the  object  is  a  laudable  cdo,  but  the  mode  usually  resorted  to  for  eany- 
inffit  into  effect  is  fowided  on  an  enoneoas  nrindple. 

The  restrictions  usuaUy  imposed  on  nnqnmified  persona  are  so  constituted  m 
to  bear  invidiously  upon  the  pubHe.  The  pfiwhisn  are  amde  jaeeverabte  for  tfce 
petfonmneeofaetswhidb  can  only  be  prgrad  by  the  treadtery  of  pstiwOi  ii*o 
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are  impKeated  in  the  Tidati<m  of  the  kw  by  placing  themfldres  under  the  caxe 
of  persons  not  legally  entitled  to  practise,  oy  this  system  the  syxapathies  of  the 
pabUc  are  enlist^  m  &tov  of  the  parties  whom  it  is  the  object  of  the  law  to 
zestrain  firaon  practice,  and  who,  by  professing  to  be  what  they  are  not,  draw 
dqpcB  into  iheb  net.  ^  For  soeh  deception  in  regard  to  medical  practice,  the 
law  provides  no  pnntshmttnt  or  responaibility,  while  the  guilty  parties  axo 
effectually  screenea  by  the  connivance  of  their  deluded  patients. 

The  law  as  to  malpractice  in  the  United  States,  exemplified  in  the  following 
case,  explains  to  some  extent  what  we  coiMseiTe  to  be  the  ooirect  view  of  pro- 
foMiJMiwT  responability. 

A  case  of  malpractice  has  just  been  disposed  of  in  New  York.  The  plaintilt 
Mr.  Courtney,  sued  Dr.  Henderson  for  damages  done  to  his  eyes.  The  defendant's 
counsel  raised  several  points,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  second  one — "  Tbat  an 
error  in  judgment  is  not  malpractice.'*  The  court  held  that  to  be  good  law  wh^ 
applied  to  a  man  skilled  in  anatomy,  surgery,  or  pliysic,  but  that  it  had  no 
application  in  this  case;  that  the  defendant,  knowing  nothing  of  anatomy,  surgery, 
or  physic,  could  have  no  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  law  contemplated  a  judgment 
founoed  upon  skill  and  knowledge  in  these  sciences.  That  man  who  would  hold  a 
diploma  without  anv  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  and  under  such  false  pretences 
obtain  a  patient,  and  commenced  tinkering  with  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  organs^ 
the  eye,  must  be  reckless  indeed.  An  error  in  judgment  of  a  man  skilled  in  a 
particular  calling  is  not  malpractice,  unless  it  is  a  gross  error.  But  eirar  in 
judgment,  said  the  court,  in  a  science  of  a  man  unskilled  in  tbat  scienoe  (if  sodi  a 
tiling  can  be)  is  malpractice.  Jn  other  words,  a  person  attemptiiig  to  practise  in 
physie  or  surgery,  without  first  having  obtauied  a  knowledge  of  such  science^  is 
liaUe  for  all  the  damage  that  is  the  result  of  his  practice.  The  case  was  given  to 
the  jwy,  who  reteziied  a  verdict  of  five  hundzed  doklars  for  plainti£ 

THE  mOOME  TAX^ 
ITS  PRESSURE  UPON  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES. 

A  GXNBBAJL  effervescence  is  observable  throughout  the  kingdom  respecting 
the  Property  and  Income  Tax.  This  wholesome  state  of  ^  excitement  is  charac- 
terised Dy  tne  usual  symptoms-^-public  meetings,  resolutionsy  memorials,  peti- 
tioDB,  deputations,  and  a  variety  of  threats  Mdressed  to  present  and  future 
members  cf  PajrHament.  The  subject  resolves  itself  into  two  questions— first, 
whether  the  ^^  war  ninepence"  shall  oontinue  to  be  levied  during  a  tune  of  peace? 
secondly,  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  modifications  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
the  mode  of  ai^usting  the  pressure  on  different  classes  of  her  M^esty^s  subjects? 

Aceording  to  the  terms  of  the  acts,  infsearing  the  tax  fi:om  7  J.  to  1<.  4d,  in  the 
pound,  the  additional  sum  of  9<f.  is  to  continue  m  force  for  one  year  from  the  5th 
of  Apnl  next  ensuing  after  the  ratification  of  peace.  The  peace  having  been  de- 
clared on  the  3(Hhof  March,  but  the  ratification  having  been  postponed  until 
the  fi7th  (^  April,  the  Ohanoelkr  of  the  Exchequer  is  entitled,  according  to  tiie 
atriot  letter  or  the  law,  to  the  enjo^ent  of  the  war  ninepence  during  an  entire 
year  after  the  cessation  of  hostdiaes.  Leavmff  tiie  merits  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  to  be  argued  between  the  anti-Inoome  Tax  asitators  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exehequer,  we  need  onfy  allude  briefly  to  Siat  which  properly  oomes 
within  our  province,  namely,  the  oppresaive  influence  of  the  tax  on  the  members 
of  our  body,  in  eg^unon  with  other  pvofiusioiis  and  trades. 

Under  the  exis&ig  mode  of  levying  the  tax,  no  distinction  is  made  betweau 
penMusent  and  preoarious  incooses,  the  same  per-centago  heu^  taken  from 
dividends  derived  firom  xealiaed  property,  and  from  incomes  arismg  from  pro- 
ftnioiial  or  coBunerGial  avocations,  dependent  for  thar  continuance  on  the  lib 
and  health  of  indiridsals,  aadnumflrous  other  casualties. 

The  inoome  of  a  professional  man  can  scared^  be  estimated  Qn  tiie  event  of 
hii  decQSM  or  retiranent)  at  two  jean'  pturcfaase;  the  businesH  of  a  Gwnust 
may,  under  the  moit  &voivahl«  cirottnfltanoes,  raal^  Ane  ye«ic9i 
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yefc  iJie  income  u  Hable  to  the  same  tax  as  a  similar  amomit  denyed  from  land 
or  fhnd^d  property. 

The  '^prietor  of  realized  property  yieldii^  £500  i>er  amimn  dies,  and  his 
fiimily  obntmne  to  reoeive  the  same  income.  'Die  Chemist,  whose  income  is  £500, 
atb  his  decease  leaves  a  business,  which,  if  sold  to  the  best  advantage,  realizes 
leh  tiian  £100  per  annum.  Yet  these  parties  are  subject  to  the  same  amount 
of  taxation  in  respect  of  their  incomes.  ^ 

The  business  of  a  Chemist  is  not  subject  only  to  the  casualties  of  health  and 
acbiess,  life  and  death ;  but  the  nature  of  his  avocation  is  a  constant  source  of 
an^ety  and  care.  An  accident  on  the  part  of  an  Assistant,  or  a  prejudice 
founded  on  the  criminality  or  negligence  of  a  customer,  for  which  he  is  supposed 
to  be  responsible,  may  seriously  mjure  his  business,  yet  he  must  continue  paying 
the  same  amount  of  Income  Tax.  He  dare  not  ask  for  a  reduction  without  the 
risk  of  losing  his  reputation  altogether.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the 
'^  secrets*'  of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  are  sacred.  Oaths  may  be  ad- 
ministered and  imprecations  uttered,  doors  closed,  and  books  sealed  or  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  yet  the  "  secrets"  ooze  out,  the  returns  find  their  way  to  the 
butterman.  Any  person  who  desires  to  know  the  income  for  which  his  neighbour 
is  changeable  can  gratify  his  curiosity  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  thus  many 
persons  in  business  with  fluctuating  incomes  are  obliged  in  self-defence  to  pav 
upon  imaginary  returns,  "not  what  they  were,  but  what  they  should  have  been." 

Such  being  the  oppressive,  inquisitorial,  and  unequal  nature  of  the  Income 
Tax  as  now  kvied,  it  is  our  duty  to  unite,  with  other  professional  and  commer- 
dal  classes,  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  equitable  adjustment.  Some  of 
the  evils  referred  to  are  inseparable  from  an  Income  Tax  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  the  want  of  discrimination  between  the  value  of  permanent  and  pre- 
carious incomes  is  an  injustice  which  admits  of  a  remedy,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  "war  ninepence**  during  a  time  of  peace  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the 
oppression. 

THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION. 

Thb  two  new  Sodeties  of  Dentists  are  pursuing  each  its  own  track.  They 
both  discourse  from  the  same  text,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  the  dentists 
have  become  a  large  and  important  body,  yet  a  body  without  coherence,  without 
rank  or  moral  status ;  that  the  union  of  the  scattered  members  of  this  class  into 
one  recognized,  organized,  and  influential  Society  is  desirable ;  that  such  Society 
be  hereby  constituted,  and  so  forth.  Thus  &r  tl^ey  coincide  in  purpose  and 
principle,  and  each  Society  breathmg  love  and  harmony  to  all  men,  ignores  the 
existence  of  the  other,  and  invites  the  scattered  members  of  the  profession  to 
come  forward  and  be  united  into  ovb  Society.  The  Odontologicab  are  located 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Patholo^cal  Society  m  Greorge  Street ;  the  College  of 
Dentists  is  planted  in  the  premises  of  the  Chemical  S^ety  in  Cavendidi  Square. 
From  each  of  these  centres  of  attraction  the  watchword  is  unity  and  progress. 
By  what  process  of  fusion  or  chemical  affinity  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
Societies  can  tend  towards  the  desired  unity?  which  is  to  be  the  head,  and 
which  the  ^'  better  half"  of  the  profession?  and  by  what  powers  of  reproductioD 
the  new  race  of  Dentists  is  to  be  formed  f  are  questions  which  time  wul  solve. 

"Wliile  the  objects  of  the  two  Sodeties  are  the  same,  they  .propose  to  attain 
the  result  bv  diffmnt  means.  The  ColWe  of  Dentists  is  professedly  an 
educatmg  body,  distinct  from  the  medical  prorossion,  and  dedining  ^'  the  honour 
of  becoming  an  excrescence  on  the  tail  of  the  CoUege  of  Surgeons."  As  a 
warning  against  this  fungoid  state  of  existence,  the  JMEemben  are  infbrmed 
^Uhere  is  a  deep  pit  bemre  you,  cunningly  strewed  wit^  flowers;  step  not 
heedlessly  into  it.  As  the  College  of  Surgeons  cannot  educate  a  dentist,  how 
can  they  examine  what  they  oannot  make  ?*^  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the 
College  of  Dentuta  thaU  provide  aU  the  needM  education,  sQigical,  phynd 
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anatomical,  and  medica],  so  far  as  these  branches  of  knowledge  may  be 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  or  en^neering  department,  which  is 
nnknown  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Not  only  is  the  new  body  of  Dentists  to  be 
isolated  from  the  medical  profession,  but  no  person  exercising  any  other  business 
or  callixiff  is  to  be  admitted  into  its  ranks,  and  the  door  is  therefore  dos^ 
ajrainst  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who,  in  country  towns  and  in  the  suburban 
•districts  of  the  metropolis,  occasionally  enjoy  some  reputation  as  Dentists. 

The  Odontolosical  Society  proposes  to  unite  and  elevate  the  members  of  the 
profession  by  a  aifierent  process.  Assuming  that  a  sound  surgical  education  is 
And  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  odontological  qj^alification,  and  that  witli 
this  should  be  combined  a  practical  acquaintance  with  dental  mechanics,  the 
Society  does  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  education  which  is  provided  in  the 
medical  schools,  but  proposes  to  super-add  the  requisite  mechanical  principles, 
and  aims  at  the  establishment  of  a  special  examination  for  Dentists,  to  be  con- 
ducted at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Board  constituted  for  that  purpose  con- 
sisting of  Fellows  of  the  College,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Odontological 
Society.  To  carry  this  arrangement  into  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure 
an  enlargement  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  College  by  its  charter.  It  would 
also  be  requisite  to  establish,  either  in  the  medical  schools  or  elsewhere,  a  Chair 
of  Dental  Surgery  and  mechanics  for  the  instruction  of  the  future  members  of 
the  profession.  Most  Hospitals  are  provided  with  Dentists  among  their  staff  of 
Medical  Officers,  and  the  needful  arrangements  for  extending  the  education  in 
this  department  would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  5th  of  January,  at  which  the  Society  was  inaugurate 
the  President  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  adverted  to  the  progress  which 
the  art  and  science  of  dentistry  had  made  by  the  skill  and  exertions  of  indi- 
viduals, while  some  had  followed  the  avocation  of  a  Dentist  as  a  profession,  and 
others  as  a  trade.  The  experience  of  other  professions  had  demonstrated  the 
advantage  of  organization  and  the  establishment  of  a  recognized  standard  of 
qualification  as  the  basis  of  a  professional  status;  and  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  dental  profession,  as  well  as  the  position  enjoyed  by  many  of  its  members, 
justified  the  anticipation,  that  by  the  union  of  their  influence,  and  the  cultivation 
of  their  art  on  scientific  principles,  with  periodical  association  for  mutual 
improvement  and  discussion,  an  important  advance  mi^ht  be  made,  and  their 
profession  would  thus  be  weeded  of  that  class  of  empirics  who  have  hitherto 
brought  discredit  on  the  avocation  of  a  Dentist.  Several  members  present 
expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  these  sentiments,  and  acknowledged  that 
they  had  been  ashamed  of  their  profession— the  term  Dentist  having  been 
associated  with  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  parties  referred  to,  and  that 
they  had  derived  their  chief  claim  to  respectability  by  association  with  the 
medical  profession,  of  which  they  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  considered  a 
collateral  branch.  In  future  they  would  have  a  satisfaction  in  claiming  identity 
with  their  professional  brethren  in  the  organization  of  an  institution  conferring 
on  its  members  the  status  which  the  importance  of  their  functions  entitled  them 
to  enjoy. 

The  peculiar  and  critical  position  of  the  dental  profession  between  two  coeval 
Societies,  eadi  aiming  at  unity,  but  disclaiming  rivalry,  hostility,  and  even  the 
recognition  of  each  other's  existence,  may  give  rise  to  speculation  apt^  the 
relative  proportions  of  latent  caloric  and  propulsive  force,  the  compatibility  or 
otherwise  of  the  two  diverging  lines  of  pobcy,  and  the  probability  of  the  ultimate 
concentration  of  influence  by  a  friendly  alliance.  Whatever  may  be  the  course 
of  events,  the  movement  wiuch  is  taking  place  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
a  good  result.  The  dental  profession  has  already  acquired  additional  importance 
from  the  public  discussion  of  its  merits  and  requirements ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  elements  of  the  two  Societies  will,  either  by  double  de- 
composition, or  by  elective  aflinity,  settle  down  into  the  form  of  a  permanent  and 
well  organized  body. 
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Wedneidayy  Junuary  7£/^  1657, 

MB.  JACOB  BB£&»  PBB8IDBNT|  Iff  T0B  €]|AXB« 

Thb  foUowing  donations  to  tlte  Library  and  Museum  were  annoonced : — 

Joumal  of  iJte  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 

Jcmmalof  ike  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society. 

Medko-Chirwrgicai  jVansaetioru,  from  the  Society. 

Hedwood^e  SwpiemaU  to  Ike  Pharmacopona^  from  the  Author. 

Arekwee  in  Muaemii,  jr^.,  from  M.  Wedd^. 

^ledmeDs  of  bark,  wood,  &e.,  illuBtrating  the  nstand  aouroe  of  tiie  red  Ciw^ona 
biric  of  commezoe  $  abo  tpecimeaB  oC  pure  qninidiiie  and  cinchonidine,  from  Mr. 
J.  £.  Howard. 

Tiraxacam  root»  from  Mr.  Whipple. 

The  folloiving  papers  were  read :— • 

.ON  CaSLOCLINE  POLTCABPA,  A.  DC,  THE  BERBERINE 

OE  YELLOW-DYE  TREE  OF  SOUDABT. 

BY  wmuAir  y.  liAxmis^  Bf.i>.,  vj:..8.y 

HoncnirTy  Member  of  the  Phsrmaceatical  Sociefy. 

Ahovg  the  valuable  dye-woods  indigenous  to  tropical  Africa,  may  be  in- 
cluded the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  yields  not  only  a  rich  yellow  color,  but  con- 
stitutes a  remedial  agent  of  some  celebrity  in  Siora  Leone  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  hx  consequence  of  several  native  doctors  having  successfully  treated 
chronic  ulcers  of  long  standing  by  the  employment  of  various  preparations  of  the 
barl^  my  efforts  for  some  years  past  have  been  directed  to  discover  the  plant  that 
furnished  their  supply.  jDuring  my  recent  sojourn  in  Sierra  Leone,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  ODtam  the  long  sought  for  specimens  of  the  plants  in  leaf,  flower, 
and  fruit.  The  tree  producing  this  useful  bark  has  been  identified  by  Mr. 
Bennett  with  Unonaf  polycarpa,  DC.,*  since  doubtfully  arran^d  by  2L 
Alphonse  de  CandoUe  as  a  species  of  his  genus  Ccdocline,  Of  this  genus^  it 
forms  a  very  remarkable  section,  characterized  by  the  absence  of  an  inner  series 
of  petals;  uie  thickly  coriaceous  substance  of  the  outer  series ;  and  the  inch-long 
stipites  of  its  very  numerous  single-seeded  carpella.  Mr.  Bennett  is  not  dia- 
posed  on  these  accounts  to  reganl  it  as  forming  a  distinct  genus,  inaanuch  as 
the  same  reduction  of  i>etals,  accompanied  by  the  same  valvate  aestivation,  and 
coriaceous  texture  of  the  remaining  outer  series,  is  found  in  sections  both  of 
Anona  and  Uvaria,  as  at  present  constituted :  the  reduotion  to  a  sioffle  seed  is 
not  uncommon  in  other  polyspermoos  genera  of  the  order ;  and  car^eUa  more  or 
less  stipitate  are  found  m  many  genera  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  sessile,  or 
nearly  so.  Under  the  succeeding  name  De  Candolle  thus  describes  the  incomplete 
specimen  of  Afzelius. 

Unona?  poltcabpa. 
U.  foliis  obloDgis  acaminatis  subglaucis  giabratjs,  nervo  medio  basi  sabto- 
mentoso,  baocis  long^  stif^tatis. 
fiab.  in  Sierra  Leon&.  AfzeUus  (v.  s.  sp.  sine  fl.  in  h.  Lamb.). 
Kami  teretes^  nasoentes  apioe  vix  pubentes,  demdm  glabri ;  foua  oblonga  acumi* 

*  iSTyat  Veget^  I,  p.  499. 


OB  OOLOCUVB  rOLXCABT^ 


luU  bwtMWMfe  petioAt*  n>bgUtteft,naMatia  tobtiis  l«it«riHnl^b«ati»,Ub 
gUlH*  exc<»to  DwA)  nedio  ad  badiB  lUrinqufe  mbtomeiitoan,  4  poll,  longs, 
12-— IS  lin.  lata;  pedoBcnli  nnipolliaana  nninori;  flora  %noti;  toru  pUains- 
cnba  pedioellM  cuciter  SO  poUioem  et  panlo  nhri  loogoa  teietu  apioe  lab- 
claTatM  ncabellataN  nndos  gerent ;  hi  pediodli  can  toco  coataiw  ia  tpecmiiu 
miki  obfio  pMt  aBtbenn  pentiteriint  et  orpalla  apioe  pedioelU  irticuUta 
doademnt  (unnia;  anpMias  Guatterin  apodea  ?  an  g«niu  proprium  F 
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To  tHis  description  Mr.  Bennett  adds  the  following  particolars.  '*  Sepala  triai 
ovata,  sericeo-tomentosa ;  petala  seriei  exterioris  quadruple  longiora,  pollioem 
fer^  longa,  crass^  coriacea,  intiis  infem^  ezcavata  supeme  carinata,  extite 
serioeo-tomentosa,  oblonga,  obtusiuscula,  carinis  approximatis  ssstivatione  tsI- 
vata;  seriei  interioris  omninb  deficientia;  stamina  muiti-seriatay  filamentis 
nuUis;  carpella  vix  baccata,  monosperma;  semen  ovali-sabcyllndricum,  peri* 
carpio  arctS  adherens  exariilatnm,  albumine  more  solito  Anonacearum  rnminato; 
embryone  parvo,  ad  seminis  basin  sito. 

^*Dr.  Daniell^s  specimens  of  CceiocUne  polycarpa  agree  perfectly  with  a  specimen 
from  Afzelius  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium,  which  is  exactly  in  the  same  condition 
as  that  described  by  De  CandoUe  from  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Mr.  Lambert, 
and  furnish,  in  addition,  the  means  of  describing  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  which 
were  both  wanting  in  Aizelius^s  specimen." 

This  yegetable  production  appears  to  flourish  more  exuberantly  in  Soudan, 
than  in  the  maritime  regions  ot  equatorial  Africa.  In  Sierra  Leone  it  is  cluefly 
found  srowing  on  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountains,  and  continuous  highland  declirities, 
at  an  etevation  of  1 2  or  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  flowers  may  be 
noticed  in  June  and  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  during  the  two  succeecunff 
months.  The  tree  is  one  of  low  altitude,  and  very  moderate  in  size,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cortical  portion,  is  rarely  applied  to  any  economical 
purpose.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dyeing  properties  of  this,  or  a 
closely-allied  bark,  were  partially  known  in  England  in  1787,  and  that  it 
was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  relates  the  discovery,  which  occurred 
under  the  foUowmg  circumstances : — **  A  gentleman  resident  on  the  coast 
(of  Africa)  ordered  some  wood  to  be  cut  down,  to  erect  a  hut.  While  the 
people  were  felling  it,  he  was  standing  bv ;  during  the  operation,  some  juice  flew 
from  the  bark  of  it,  and  stained  one  of  the  ruffles  of  his  shirt.  He  thought  that 
the  stain  would  have  washed  out,  but  on  wearing  it  again,  found  that  the  yellow 
spot  was  much  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  before,  and  that  it  gained  in 
lustre  every  subsequent  time  of  washing.  Pleased  with  the  discovery,  which  he 
knew  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
for  which  a  considerable  premium  had  been  oflered,  he  sent  home  the  bark  now 
mentioned  as  a  specimen.  He  is  since  unfortunately  dead,  and  little  hopes  are 
to  be  entertained  of  falling  in  with  this  tree  asain,  unless  a  similar  accident 
should  discover  it."*  As  the  fresh  sap  of  this  product  produces  a  similar 
permanent  stain,  it  tends  to  confirm  their  identity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
agreeably  relieve  Mr.  Clarkson^s  doubts  relative  to  its  non-rediscovery. 

In  1855  Dr.  Stenhouse  received  a  quantity  of  this  yellow  bark  brought  from 
Abbeokuta,  in  Yorruba,  where  it  was  employed  as  a  dye.  The  results  of  a 
chemical  analysis  performed  by  him  clearly  demonstrated  the  presence  of  Ber^ 
herine  in  the  same  to  some  amount.  He  suspected  that  the  tree  which  yielded 
the  bark  would  prove  to  be  either  a  species  of  Berberis  or  Menispermum,  which 
belong  to  the  onl^  two  natural  orders  hitherto  known  to  furnish  ^r^eme.f 
The  botanical  position  of  this  plant  in  Anonacea^  shows  that  he  was  not  far 
wrong  in  his  conjectures. 

In  1845  Dr.  King,  of  the  Ethiope  steamer,  then  trading  up  the  Niger,  pre- 
sented me  with  pieces  of  this  bark,  purchased  by  him  in  the  markets  of  Egga. 
He  stated  that  it  was  generally  used  for  coloring  skins,  mats,  and  other  fabrics, 
and  occasionally  the  teeth  of  females.  Bridles,  saddles,  fans,  and  various 
domestic  articles  manufactured  from  leather,  and  dyed  of  a  beautiful  yellow  by 
this  substance,  are  specially  sought  afler  by  the  Arab  merchants  from  Fezzan 
and  the  Sahara,  in  barter  for  their  equally  coveted  wares.  Clapperton  remarked 
that  the  women  of  Kulfe,  in  Nafe,  were  in  the  habit  of  staining  their  teeth  and 
inner  lips  yellow  with  the  bark  of  a  root ;  doubtless  procured  from  the  same 

*  OnihelmpolicifoftheAfricm^aveTradt^Sa^^^^ 

•  PAarinaceittJca/*/ot(raa^voI.  ztr.,  p.  455. 


tree.*  of  the  mode  of  preparing  aldm  at  Rabbali, 

obseiTei  ated  from  the  aUlkB  of  the  red  domt  (Andro- 

pogon  r  ombined  t.  yellow  bark  reMmbling  (that  from) 

.  the  Cin  ling  to  Dr.  King,  this  cortical  constituent  was 

the]  MO  ,  and  iras  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  the 

In  th  much  smoother  than  in  those  of  matnrer  age, 

the  latl  gated  bj  minute  longitDdioal  elevatioiu  and 

fissures.  jular  greeoish-grey  color,  stained  occsnontllj 

hj  iireg  e  the  whole  of  the  inner  fibre*  are  of  a  golden 

yellow,  1  peeled  off  in  tlun  ribbon-like  bands.    When 

chewed,  it  tinges  the  saliva  jrellow,  and  leaves  a  moderate  but  disagreeable  bitter- 
ness on  the  palate.  It  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Sierra  Leone  in  small  bundles,  - 
composed  of  fragments,  varjing  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  one-quarter  to  half 
an  inch  in  thiclmeea,  and  about  four  or  six  inches  in  breadth.  The  yellow  sub- 
stance, when  reduced  into  a  coarse  powder,  becomes  a  tropical  remedy  of  great 
repute,  in  the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers,  and  chronic  leprous  sores  of  the  ex- 
tremities. Itsmedicinalvirtuescahonly  be  attributed  to  the  BrrAen'iM  it  contains. 
The  country  mode  of  appliance  ia  as  follows : — The  sore  is  repeatedly  washed 
(night  and  morning)  by  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark,  aner  which  this  powder  is 
thickly  sprinkled  orer  the  part,  or,  previously  to  its  application,  converted  into  a 
kindof  paste,  the  dressingbeingconfined  towenlcer  by  aleaf  of  some  species  of 
Ficiu  placed  over  it,  and  retained  in  its  pontion  b^  vegetable  withes 
which  encircle  the  limb.  Winterbottom,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  medicinal 
products  used  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  has  not  allowed  this 
important  production  to  escape  his  attention.  He  observes  that  among  the 
BuIIoms  it  was  termed  Bongiare,  and  by  the  Timnehs  Poagia-cananga,  and  was 
deemed  an  efficacious  remedy  for  ulcers.  "  It  is  a  strong  and  rather  unpleasant 
Intter,  but  has  very  little  astringeucy.  When  chewed,  or  infused  in  water,  it 
readily  yields  a  beautiful  and  durable  yellow  colour,  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  dyung  mats,  &c.  The  powder  of  the  bark  is  sprinkled  upon  the 
ulcer  every  day,  and  if  the  sore  be  large,  it  is  applied  twice  a  day  ;  but  when 
there  appears  a  disposition  to  heal,  the  application  ia  made  but  once  a  dav.  A 
decoction  of  this  barli  Is  also  need  as  a  wash  to  the  ulcer,  previously  to  the  use 
of  the  powder.  When  the  powder  has  been  applied  two  or  three  days,  a  cmst 
forms  ronnd  the  edge  of  Uie  sore,  and  is  polled  off  when  dry."  j 

ON  QUINTDINE. 

BI  J.  E.  I>8  VBT,  rbj).,  SOTTEKDAM, 

Hoaonry  Member  of  the  PhirmaceuttcKl  Booiet;  of  Qrott  Brluln. 

Lt  tbe  year  1839,  Pasteur  found  that  the  substance  called  Quinufine  was  a 
mixture  of  two  crystal lizable  alkaloids,  each  of  which  had  a  different  rotatory 
power  when  observed  in  tbe  polarizing  apparatus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mixture  was  IteTOgyre,  and  tbe  crystals  were  not 
altered  m  the  air.  With  chlorine  and  Liquor  anMonim  no  green  coloration  was 
observed.     To  this  part  of  the  mixture,  Fasteur  jave  tbe  name  of  Cindumidiae, 

The  smaller  part  of  the  mixture  was  quimdint ;  it  was  dextrogyre  and  isomeric 
with  quinine.  The  crystals  were  efflorescent  in  dry  air  and  very  soon  became 
opaque.  With  chlorine  and  Liquor  ammomc  they  showed  the  same  green  colour 
as  does  qubine  when  similarly  treated. 


*  JmmaX  of  a  Second  Ex 


!auwd>(wii  Bift>  At  InltriorofA/riea,  Ac ,  ch.  iv.,  p.  140. 

'  IhrM  monUu  Eons  of  tbe  Haudingo'd  of  Seneambii,  who  miira- 

m  it,  by  maceratlnit  the  stnni  in  ui  slkiliag  1^,    Miwt  of  tisar 

lored  deep  red  br  tliis  proparatjon. 

/fltsrior  of.^nea,  toL  iL,  p.  80. 

fta,  ToL  iL,  p.  106. 


future  ■  Bne  red  df e  from  it,  by  maceratlnit  the  stems  ii 
leather  eqoipmeata  >Dd  ornsniHita  are  oolored  deep  red  by  tli' 

1  Narratm  o/tmExptditim  nio  A*  Ifa-'-  "^ — 

§  Jjt  Jeanint  of  l&a  Satin  jynoaM,  fta, 


AUkoogk  tha  ndxton  «liick  PMtmiT  exan 
■^  tnm  ftbwtrHMM  have  •fenrn  i 
mwMm  mat  «ilb  in  tnda  hMtoe 


ntanow  uon  or  Ich  «*■» 
D  of  18M,  tfaere  won  aemnl  ann 
componnds,  but  I  foDod  them  to  be  all  mainl 
I  am  indebted  to  ICr.  John  Eliot  Hvwanl 


utiina,  peiAellf  pni«:  Bo«a«A«  kili 

|aop«tMB,ia7frMn(lU.Dd[)iadreaInsaatD]  lia% 

in  a  atata  of  graater  or  laa»  purity.    Xhsqnii  m% 

that  I  found  tite  note  cotatocj  power  aa  raM 

Allboiigii  I  am  still  occupied  widi  tbe  inTea^stioa  of  qmnidhie  and  Ae  otli^ 
ctDchona^Ucaloida,  whidi  inrestigation  is  not  jet  complVted,  I  will  not  ddj^ 
naJdnc  known  one  propertr  of  qtnaiifine  hy  wtdeh  it  differs  wMelj  from  tire 
otlMr  3u>ee  dnehona-alkalotaa,  became  the  knowledge  of  lltia  properly  may  b« 
omAiI  for  the  meoeMlnl  Mparation  of  qninidine  from  its  cognate  aludoidi. 

Qoinidine  fonnt  widi  hydiiodic  acid  a  salt  whitb  »  Tcry  difficnMy  scMile. 
One  part  of  nentrol  hydriodate  of  qoinidine  reqoirea  13A0  parts  of  water  at  W 
f .  for  ita  Bolntion.  llie  acid  hydriodate  ia  mncb  mora  aolDble,  fbr  one  part  ia 
^Holved  In-  90  parte  of  water  at  60°  F.  By  this  difficnlt  ninbifity  of  ita 
neatiml  hydriodate,  the  presence  of  omnvSne  can  eoaily  be  detected.  I  was 
eittUed  by  tiiia  Traction  together  with  tne  obserralian  by  poUriied  Kght,  to  pTonre 
Hndoubtedly  that  tbe  so^alled  ^  Quinine  of  Tan  Heyningen  b  nolUiig  ebe 
than  qtdmdine.  A  few  grains  of  0  Qninine  prepared  by  the  late  i£  Tan 
Hmiingen  himself,  enabled  me  to  prove  this  fact. 

AlthoD^  the  enlphate  of  quinidine  ia  apariDgly  solnble  in  ootd  watn',  the 
solnlion  u  ncreiiJielesa  TCiy  strongly  preetpitated  by  a  aohition  of  iodide  of 
potasnom.  I  hsTe  no^donbt  that  ttie  manufiicturers  ot  quinine  will  be  able  by 
nnng   this   reaction,  to  find  qninidine   in  many   specimens   of  the   so-called 

Coidine  or  amorphous  qrmine,  or  at  least,  in  tbe  mother-liquors  obUuned  in 
preparation  of  sulpliaM  of  <]uinine.*  In  the  haoda  of  the  sdentifie  mann- 
fiuturer,  such  aa  Mr.  Howard,  it  maj^  serve  for  the  discovery  of  the  barks  whidi 
eDDtain  qninidine.  If  a  baik  contains  quinidine,  a  tincture  made  with  strong 
ak»hol,  will  form  crj^tala  of  hydriodate  ol  qutnitUne  imon  the  addiUon  of  a  few 
drops  of  hydriodic  acid  and  stirring  the  liquid  with  a  glass  rod.  If  quinidiioe  i> 
present,  small  crystals  will  separate,  either  immediately  or  after  aome  hoars, 
wherever  the  rod  shall  have  rubbed  agunst  the  glass. 

IODIDE  OP  ANTIMONT. 

Mb.  W.  Copmr,  o£  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  hronght  this  pr«fiaration  under  the 
notice  of  the  Meedng.  It  had  been  recently  mtroduced  aa  a  therapeutical 
agent  at  the  hospital  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  as  it  was  a  aubataooe  not 
met  with  in  commerce,  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Ure,  Surgeon  to  the 
habitat,  to  prepare  some  of  It.  He  had  not  found  any  detailed  account  of  the 
process  ibr  makmg  it  in  the  books  generally  aceeaaibfe  to  Fbarmaoeutista,  and 
therefore  thought  that  a  few  particulars  on  this  point  might  be  acceptable. 
After  the  trial  of  several  methods  for  efiecting  the  combinatioo  of  the  el^ents, 
which  proved  more  or  less  in^plicable  or  inconvenicDt,  he  adopted  the  following 
aa  that  which  afibrded  the  meet  satiaCiu^ry  result : — 

A  quantity  of  metallic  antimony,  having  been  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
was  mixed  gently  with  pure  iodine,  in  the  proportion  of  three  equivalents  of  the 
latter  to  one  of  the  fojrmer.  The  mixture  was  transfeired  to  a  Florence  flaak,  and 
caMioualv  heated  over  the  gas  flame.  Comhinadon  speedily  took  place,  with  m 
geantand  sudden  ina«aao  (U  temperature  and  the  liqnafaeiian  of  the  oont«s>taof 

'  Tbu  laspijaitioa  tua  not  bMU  n^nd  by  ths  « 
toy  of  Ut.  Ziinmec,  from  wbidi  I  -^— '-ri  33  pv  cc 
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tile  iaifc.  •  Bf  way  at  pmcMlioii  llie  neck  of  Ae  iaak  wti  fi|Mf  plugged  inOi 
cotton  irool,  to  Mt^ia  yielding  ivpedinnni  to  the  pmeetum  «  any  of  tke 
iwrtwriaiii,  or  Hm  wili^ii  «f  ike  rmom  at  iodine  dnrins  tae  proeen.  The  lieai 
bong  wtthdnnm,  th^  iaik  mus  alkmed  'to  cool,  then  nNAsn,  and  die  oontcntB 
remoyed. 

Teriodide  «f  andmoay,  tfras  prepared,  tnui  found  to  be  a  somewhat  crysfaUme 
crfolistodKaflB,  hanngaaMni-inetallie  appearance^  On  acraftdung  the  imrfiMe 
the  fart  beonBo  diftinetly  ved.  By  trituralkin  a  deep  orange-red  powder  was 
obtaifd  It  readily  fluet  hifto  a  dark  red  liquid.  By  contiuiung  the  heat  it  is 
soUaned  ia  the  form  ef  crystalline  or  plnmoee  lamina  of  a  yeSowuih-red  ec^onr. 

IHtorated  or  shaken  with  water,  it  became  of  a  ydkw  ookyar,  this  bemg  a 
smfaiodide  or  oxyiodide  resoitinj^  from  the  abstraction  of  iodine  by,  and  in  the 
prodndion  of  hydriocBo  acid  with  the  hydrorai  of,  the  water ;  a  behaviour 
aaalogmis  to  thai  of  the  chloride  of  antimooy  when  siinilarly  treated. 

The  fym  of  administration  adopted  was  that  of  pills ;  the  dose  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  to  a  gnm.    Aa  an  outward  application  it  was  naed  suspended  by  means  of 


An  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  a  sohxtion  similar  to  Donovan's,  sabstitating 
antimony  for  arsenic  As  antiapated,  the  liquid  refused  to  retain  the  iodide  of 
antimony.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  an  excess  of  hydriodic  add,  and 
by  pi^arinff  a  moch  stitrnger  solution,  a  liquid  of  this  kind  might  be  pre- 
pared ;  but  it  ia  also  probable  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  mixture  of 
it  withovt  its  becoming  decompoaed. 

0:Nr  EXTRACT  OF  LIQUORICE. 

Ilk.  RoawooB  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  result  of  some  experiments  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  fVance  on  the  preparation  of  extract  of  liquorice. 
In  that  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  attention  of  Pharmaceutiats  had 
been  directed  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  so-called  extract  of 
Uqaorioe  always  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  ibreign  matter,  and  the 
qaeajaon  had  arisen  whether  this  foreign  matter  was  necessary  to  give  the 
required  qualities  to  the  product  or  not.  Besides  the  strictly  pharmaceutical 
usee  to  which  extract  of  liquorice  was  applied,  it  was  also,  and  much  niore 
largely,  used  aa  a  losenge  or  sweetmeat,  and  it  was  in  these  latter  forma  it  was 
found  to  contain  the  foreign  matter  refisiTed  to. 

Li  England  there  were  met  with  in  commerce — 

1.  Extract  of  SgMPrioe,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  extract,  intended^  for  medariwal 
aae,  and  made  aooordiag  to  instructions  given  in  the  Pharmacopcem. 

2.  Be/uud  Uqmiiee^  in  the  form  of  smidl  cylinders  of  about  the  siae  of  a  quill, 
hard,  black,  and  brittle,  and  having  a  diining  sor&ce. 

3.  Pmiujraet  cakeMj  in  the  form  of  round  lozenges,  about  the  aice  of  a  shilling, 
witfa  the  representation  of  a  caatle  stamped  on  one  side ;  hard  but  not  brittle, 
and  having  a  dull  Uack  sur&ce. 

4.  Spanuh^  or  Jte/uia  jaioe,  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  sometimes  a  Httle 
flattened,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  inches  long ;  hard,  black, 
and  breaking  with  a  glossy  fracture. 

These  all  oonaistod,  essentially,  of  extract  of  liquorice,  that  being  the  oi^ 
active  ingredient,  yot  they  all  possessed  characters  which  served  to  distaoguish 
one  from  another.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  extract  of  liquorice  could  only 
ha  apfJied  to  the  first,  and  that  only  on^ht  to  be  used  when  extract  of  liouorice 
was  ordered  in  medicine.  The  other  vanetiea,  however,  had  been  long  established 
in  public  favour,  and  had  distinct  and  legitamaite  applications  as  lozenges  or 
aweetmeata.  A  very  little  examination  of  the  aecond,  tinrd,  and  fomrth  varieties 
woold  aerve  to  show  that  they  posaened  cfaancters  and  properties  difierant  from 
those  of  the  first  variety,  aikd  that  these  diffiirenoes  were  not  aaerely  doe  to  the 
axtent  to  which  inspissataon  had  been  carried.    The  second,  third,  andfonrth 
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Tariedes  were  intended  for  adnunislratkm  in  the  form  in  lAidi  they  wetfe  sold. 
They  were  less  intensely  sweet  «nd  less  acrid  than  the  tr^Mxtract  of  liquorioe. 
They  could  also  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  attraoMPinoistare,  beocnning 
soil,  and  losing  the  form  which  had  been  given  to  them,  wmch  wonld  not  be  the 
case  with  pure  extract  of  liquorice  in  a  hardened  state. 

If  the  four  varieties  named  were  all  viewed  as  extracts  of  liquorice,  and  if 
they  were  to  be  tested  as  to  their  genuineness,  all,  excepting  the  first,  would  be 
found  to  contain  variable  quantities  of  foreisi  matters  which  tended  to  impart 
the  peculiar  properties  by  which  they  are  distingiBshed.  Some  writers,  under 
the  impression  that  these  foreign  matters  were  unngeessary,  had  designated  them 
adulterations,  but  this,  he  thought,  was  a  misapplication  of  the  term  adulteration. 
Spanish  and  Italian  juice,  Fontefiract  cakes,  and  refined  liquorice,  necessarily 
contained  something  more  than  was  present,  or  ought  to  be  present,  in  pure 
extract  of  liquorice,  such  as  was  designed  for  pharmaceutical  use.  There  were 
differences,  no  doubt,  in  the  qualities  of  the  preparations  sold  under  the  names 
just  mentioned,  some  samples  of  Spanish  or  Italian  juice,  for  instance,  being 
very  inferior  to  others;  and  although  the  price,  in  such  cases,  bore  a  pretty  near 
relation  to  the  quality,  yet,  where  inferiority  of  quality  was  the  result  of  the 
unnecessary  addition  of  foreign  matter,  this  would  correctly  be  termed  an 
adulteration. 

The  question  had  been  discussed  in  France,  as  to  whether  anything  beyond 
that  which  was  derived  from  the  liquorice  root  was  required  for  making  extract 
of  liquorice,  such  as  people  carried  about  in  their  pockets,  and  little  boys  used 
for  blackening  their  lips.  At  first  it  was  readily,  conceded  that  some  addition  of 
gum,  or  starch,  or  selatine  was  necessary  to  give  increased  hardness  and  per- 
manence to  the  product  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  reduce  the  intense 
sweetness,  to  cover  the  acridity,  and  lessen  the  too  rapid  solubility,  which 
characterize  the  pure  extract.  Mr.  Delondre,  a  manufiicturer  of  Havre,  how- 
ever, after  numerous  unsuccessful  trials,  at  length  succeeded  in  preparing  an 
extract,  possessing  the  requisite  qualities,  and  containing  nothing  that  was  not 
derived  from  the  liquorice  root.  Having  communicated  his  result,  accompanied 
with  specimens,  to  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  report  upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Delondre^s  process. 

The  process  first  communicated  by  Mr.  Delondre  consisted  simply  in  treating 
the  liquorice  root  by  displacement  with  hot  water,  clarifying  the  liquor,  ana 
evaporating  it  as  c[mckly  as  possible  to  the  required  consistence.  On  trying  this 
process  the  committee  failed  to  get  a  product  such  as  was  required,  and  such  as 
the  author  had  indicated.  The  extract,  when  first  prepared,  was  hard  and 
brilliant,  but  afler  bein^  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days  it  became  soft,  so  that 
the  cylinders  lost  their  form.  The  taste  was  also  less  agreeable  than  that  of 
commercial  liquorice.  On  representing  this  result  to  Mr.  Delondre,  it  was  found 
that  in  his  process  steam  was  made  to  pass  through  the  displacement  apparatus, 
the  condensation  of  which  yielded  the  hot  water  by  which  the  root  was  ex- 
hausted. This  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  results  obtained,  as  the  steam 
extracted  from  the  root  a  much  larger  quantity  of  matter  than  could  be  obtained 
by  hot  water  alone. 

The  committee,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  natnre  of  the  products 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  root  with  different  menstrua,  submitted  a  quantity 
of  liquorice  root  to  the  successive  action,  first  of  cold  water,  dien  of  boiling 
water,  and  lastly,  of  steam. 

The  liquorioe  root  yielded  to  cold  water  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
extract,  and  the  extract  thus  produced,  on  being  redissolved  in  water,  left  an 
insoluble  residue,  amountang  to  4.22  per  cent. 

The  marc  which  had  been  exhausted  with  cold  water,  yielded  to  boiling  water 
a  further  portion  of  extract,  amounting  to  7.5  per  cent.    This  extract,  on  being 
redissolved  in  water,  left  an  insoluble  residue,  amounting  to  4.7  per  cent. 
Both  these  extracts  were  veiy  hygroscopic,  speedmy  becoming  soft  when 
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ezpofled  to  the  air,  and  tiie  masses,  alUioneh  originallj  hard  and  dry,  soon 
losing  their  form  and  sticking  together.  Tkey  were  also  less  agreeable  in 
flavoor,  and  much  more  soluble  than  commercial  liquorice. 

Themarc  which  had  been  exhausted  first  with  cold,  and  then  with  boiling 
water,  was  in  the  next  place  treated  with  steam,  which  extracted  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  an  extract,  which  differed  entirely  from  those  previously  obtained. 
This  extract  was  hard,  dry,  friable,  and  ahnost  pulyerulent ;  cradced  and  fell  to 
pieces  in  the  drying  stove ;  had  a  sweet  taste  without  any  acridity ;  remained  in 
the  mouth  for  some  time  without  dissolving ;  and  only  dissolved  to  the  extent  of 
forty-three  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  cold  water.  It  appeared  that  this  product 
was  capable  of  replacing  gum,  starch,  or  gelatine,  m  commercial  liquorice, 
^ving  the  required  qualities  to  that  product. 

The  committee  treated  liquorice  root  at  once  with  steam,  according  to 
Delondre's  process,  apd  obtamed  in  this  way  from  forty-two  to  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  extract,  which  possessed  the  qualities  required  in  that  used  as  a 
sweetmeat. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  had  tended  to  show  that  pure  extract  of 
liquorice,  such  as  that  used  in  pharmacy,  cannot  be  made  into  refined  liquorice, 
Pontefract  cakes,  or.  Spanish  or  Italian  juice,  without  the  addition  of  some 
foreign  matter,  which  usually  consists  of  gum,  starch,  or  gelatine,  but  that  these  I 

additions  may  be  replaced  by  an  imperfectly  soluble  product,  obtained  from  the 
liquorice  root  by  the  action  of  steam. 

The  Chaibhar  thought  the  subject  an  interesting  and  instructive  one.  It 
was  evident  that  extract  of  liquonce,  when  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  should  possess 
certain  mechanical  characters,  m  ad<tition  to  those  of  a  medicinal  nature,  and  to 
impart  these,  the  admixture  of  some  foreign  matter  was  neceasar^.  When  used 
in  medidne,  however,  no  such  admixture  was  required  or  iusufiable,  and  no 
other  sort  of  extract  of  liquorice  ought  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
medicines  than  the  pure  extract,  sudi  as  was  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Even  the  extract  made  according  to  Delondre's  process,  which  contained 
nothingbesides  what  was  derived  fiSm  the  liquorice  root,  would  be  inapplicable. 

Mr.  Whippm  had  found  from  experience  that  the  quantity  of  extract  yielded 
by  the  root  was  not  uniform,— it  varied  with  diflferent  samples  of  root ;  but  he 
had  generally  obtained  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  that  stated  by  the  French 
committee.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  committee  in  one  respect :  that  the 
extract,  however  carefrdly  made,  did  not  form  a  clear  solution  when  redissolved 
in  water.  If  the  liquor  was  evaporated  in  copper  vessels,  it  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  process  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  it  readily  acted  on  the  copper. 

PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

Thb  Fourth  General  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  14th,  1857, 

BOBBBT  BEMTLBT,  F.I/.8.,  PBE8IDBNT,  IN  THB  OHAIB. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read:—  .        u> 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Phytological  aub,  in  presentmg  theuf 
Fourth  Annual  Beport,  congratulate  the  Members  on  the  present  poaiUon  of  tbe 
Qnb.  i 

Upwards  of  600  phints  have  been  distributed  among  the  Members,  and  about  160 
species  have  been  added  to  the  herbarium  of  reference,  which  now  indudes  irtwve  I 

670  species,  and  may  be  inspected  by  Members  on  application  to  the  officers  of  the 

CInb.  ,         .         ,.  * 

Tbe  Committee  regret  that  the  donations  received  during  the  past  year  have  not 

been  so  large  as  usnai. 

The  Committee  organized  one  botanical  excursion,  which  took  place  in  June  Ust, 
and  would  suggest  that,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Members,  several  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  made  during  tbe  ensuing  summer  months.     ,  ,  _   _    .       .. 

The  Committee  regret  that,  although  meetings  are  regiUarly  hOd  d«mgtlie 
winter  months^  the  supply  of  papers  is  more  limited  than  th^  oouid  wish,    xney 
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would  suggest,  therefore;  with  the  "fiew  of  incrauiag  tiie  ilitafest  in  the  prooeedlagt 
of  the  Clttb»  that  the  Members  might  prepare  a  sliort  socoant  of  tiieir  botaolMl 
ezcursions,  and  forward  them  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Squaso.  Xheni^ 
particularly  if  accompanied  bj  specimens,  might  prove  rery  interesting. 

The  Treasurer's  Beport  showed  a  balance  In  hand  of  £10  9«.  6J. 

The  Beport  baring  been  unanimously  adopted,  the  following  oflloers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuiDg  year : — 

President,  Bobot  Bentley,  F.I«.S. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Jacob  Bdl,  F.Ii.8. ;  Hemy 
DeaiM^  F.L^. ;  T.  N.  B.  Morson,  F.L.S. ;  T.  Bedwood,  FhJD, ;  P.  Squire,  M.R.f. ; 
TreMmer,  Daniel  Haabory,  F.L.8. ;  Curators,  lir.  J.  C.  Braiftwaite  and  Mr. 
Sohwalzer ;  other  Members  of  Committee^  Mr.  Omndy,  Mr.  Greeoish,  Mr.Blyft, 
Mr.  Pzentis,  Mr.  Sbarpe,  Mr.  Tupholme  ;  C.  Wood,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  lindsey  Blyth  haying  resigned  the  offiee  of  Secietaiy,  in  oonsequeace  of  HI 
health,  the  thanks  of  the  Club  were  voted  to  him  for  the  veiy  ^^fl^^^^*"^  manner  in 
whidi  he  had  performed  the  duties  durii^  the  last  throe  years. 

The  thanks  of  the  Club  were  then  vot^  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  reports  of  the  meetings. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Februanr  11, 1857,  at 
half-past  ei|^t  P.V.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Tuphcdme  ^  On  the  Mien>- 
flcopical  ExaminalioB  of  tome  Vegetable  Tissue  found  in  CoaL* 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

KOBTH  B&ITISH  BRANCH. 

A  XExnwe  of  the  Fharmaeeutical  Soeiety  was  held  in  SO,  Ctoofge  Straef^  Edbi« 
buigh,  on  Friday  evening,  the  16th  January,  at  nine  o'doek, 

MX.  VLOGKHiJKr  IK  THX  OHAXK. 

Several  apologies  were  intimated  from  Members,  who  were  tmable  to  attend  tkram 
indisposition  and  other  causes. 
"Mr^  X  F.  Macpaslan  read  a  coneludiBg  paper  on 

MBTHYIiATED  SPIBIT  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  PB£PARATIOir& 

Is  a  short  paper  which  I  had  the  heooar  of  reading  before  the  IBociety  in  the 
course  of  last  session,  I  noticed  the  boon  confoned  by  the  €h>vetnment  on  the  trade 
and  manufkctures  of  the  eountry,  and  especially  on  the  cliemicai  and  pharmaoeuticBl 
departments  of  industry,  in  the  aHowanoe  of  spirit  of  wine  duty  free  for  certan 
pmrposes.  The  gift  was  indeed  burdened  with  the  condition  that  one-tenth  of  its 
bulk  of  pyroxylic  spirit  should  be  mingled  with  it  to  prevent  abuse  to  tiie  injury  of 
the  revenue.  This  condition  necessarily  limited  the  extent  of  the  boon.  For  some 
purposes,  the  addition  of  pyroxylic  spirit  unfitted  the  spirit  of  wine  altogether.  Of 
these,  nothing  need  be  said.  For  other  purposes,  again,  the  large  proportion  which  it 
was  considered  needful  to  employ  in  the  first  instance,  operates  injuriously.  It  does  ao 
in  some  chemical  processes,  and  it  does  so  to  some  extent  even  in  such  articles  as  French 
polish,  from  the  volatility  of  the  vapour  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  its  pungency 
affecting  the  health  of  the  workmen,  and  especially  acting  on  their  eyes.  This 
matter  has  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenne^ 
and  will  no  doubt  receive  the  earnest  attentkm  of  the  honourable  board,  indeed,  in  the 
irst  report  submitted  by  Drs.  Graham,  Hoffinaan,  and  Bedwood,  it  is  slated  thai  ilv« 
per  cent.  *'  is  more  than  sufficient  to  render  spirit  tmsaleable  as  a  beverage  ;**  and 
&ey  add  in  thehr  recapitulation,  that  "it  may  be  fonnd  safe  to  xeduoe  evntoally 
the  proportion  of  the  mixing  ingredieBt  to  Hve  per  oent,  or  even  a  amaller  propor* 
tion,  although  H  Is  recommended  to  begin  with  the  larger  proportion  of  ten  per 
cent.'*  The  experience  which  the  Board  has  now  had  of  Uie  working  of  themeaaiiBe 
wHI,  it  may  be  hoped,  suiBoe  to  satisfy  the  Comunsaioners  that  the  time  has  vrlved 
when  it  may  be  safe  to  reduce  the  proportion,  as  thus  originally  oontemplsled,  to  five 
per  cent. 

Another  point  of  less  iraportaace,  bol  still  of  anfflcient  eoaaeinenoe  to  demand 
attention,  may  be  noticed  in  the  qnantity  of  lac  required  to  be  dissolved  in  tha 
methylated  spkit,  in  orte  to  ita  free  aale  under  tho  aamoof  <*finiah.*    Wore  the 
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f iiaatity  lednoed,  flniiii  wonid  be  renderad  mnck  moie  oseAd.  Swhartdnottt^I 
ftndy  hu  been  TCCommeadad  to  the  Cowiiwicmeffl  bj  Mmvs.  Thot.  Dtrenvc  saft 
Son,  who  suggest  that  one  ooaee  woold  equally  protect  the  nfeuoB  from  fraud  as 
three,  and  render  the  finish  fit  for  the  finer  descriptions  of  wwks.  On  this  point  I 
made  a  number  of  experiments  which  led  me  substantiallj  to  the  same  oonduioB, 
and  I  feel  couTinoed  that  a  reduetion  to  a  great  extent  may  be  made  withoat  Ixjvrj 
either  to  the  rsTenueor  to  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  is  certain^  giatifying  to  find 
that  the  Commissioiiera  haye  shown  no  diqiositioB  to  retract  m^  of  the  grante 
which  thej  ha^ro  made^  bat,  on  the  contrary,  to  continue  and  eren  extend  them  as  te 
as  drcnmstances  will  admit.  The  Report*  which  they  published  a  ihw  monthi  ago^ 
mof  be  received  as  most  satisfactory  oTidenee  on  this  point,  while  tiie  replies  whid^ 
their  queries  elicited,  show  to  some  extent  the  nsea  to  which  the  methylated  spirit 
has  been  applied.  The  letters  of  Professor  HoiAnanB,  Mr.  Abel,  Fldbseor  Williamsoi^ 
Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Christy,  Messrs.  T.  and  A.  White,  Sse^  shov  the  importance 
of  the  iMon,  and  faUy  justify  the  Government  in  making  it.  It  was  at  once  a  wise  and 
safe  measure.  Had  any  doubt  remained  on  the  minds  of  the  Gommissionen,  ^^fffh  a 
testimony  aa  the  foUowing  from  Messrs.  White  is  well  caleuhited  to  resDove  it  ;— 
'<  In  the  first  six  weeks  alter  we  were  permitted  to  use  it  (methylated  spirit)  in  the 
manufacture  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  600  gaUons  were  used  in  Ae  produetiott  of 
that  article,  the  greater  part  of  which  600  gaUons,  if  not  the  wholes  has  taken  the 
place  of  what  was  generally  prodoeed  from  mat  tfiriL 

In  troth,  howero',  no  such  doubts  remained.  It  was  expected  that  tiie  wt^king  of 
the  act  would  be  to  lessen  the  trade  ef  the  iUicit  distiller,  and  this  expectation  has 
not  been  disappointed.  To  Mr.  Wood,  the  late  Chairman  ef  tiie  honourable  Beard. 
the  country  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  boon,  and  he  lived  to  see  that  he  had  eflbeted 
a  most  important  improTement — one  indeed  of  many  he  had  been  Bwtramenta!  in 
effecting,  and  which  marked  him  out  as  an  eminently  eagadoos  and  demsheaded 
man,  a  good  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  an  able  administrator  of  the  powers  his  hi|^ 
offioe  placed  in  hit  hands.  The  oonntry  owes  him  a  debt  of  gntitude,  and  his 
memory  will  long  be  cherished  with  lespeet  mhigled  with  esteenk  But  hie  was  not 
alone;  and  to  his  successor,  ooa^utors,  and  the  ofileial  gentleBen,  Mr.  Dohoeo^ 
Mr.  Young,  Ibc,  without  whose  cordial  and  hearty  co-operation  tiie  improiremoBt 
never  coidd  have  been  accomplished,  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  a  fiur  eott* 
siderationof  the  Tsrious  suggestions  made  Ibr  tiie  frirtiier  extension  of  this  beneficial 
measure,  and  fi»r  the  removal  <^  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  improvement^ 
which  their  poeition  aa  gnardians  of  an  important  branch  of  the  paMm  lerenne 
will  permit. 

Among  the  chemKal  products  propared  from  methylated  spirit,  I  took  ooeaaian,  in 
my  former  paper,  to  notice  particidariy  ether  and  chkrofimn.  To  tiie  remarks  then 
made  in  regard  to  ether,  I  have  little  to  add.  Its  employment  in  the  arts  ie 
extending,  and  many  photographers  find  it  to  answer  thdr  pnxpose  as  well  as  tiiat 
made  from  pnie  qpirit  of  wine. 

CMatofimn  is  one  of  those  preparations  winch  certainly  was  not  at  first  expected 
to  be  produced  in  a  state  sofihsiently  pure  to  medical  use  from  the  methylated 
spirit.  Drs.  Gfaham,  Hoffinann,  and  Redwood,  in  their  report,  thus  speak  of  both 
tiiese  artides  . — **•  Ether  and  chloroform  may  be  made  with  the  methylated  spirit; 
and  when  the  products  have  been  purified  in  the  usual  war,  timy  do  not  i^pear, 
^pon  a  superficial  examination,  to  differ  firom  those  made  witii  pwo  q^irit  Upon 
aUowing  them  slowly  to  evaporate,  however,  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odov 
beoomes  perceptible  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation.  This  impiirity  woold 
probably  preclude  their  application  for  moot  medicinal  purposes,  for  which  they  am 
vequued  to  be  pure,  or  at  least  to  be  flree  ficom  macj  foreign  flavonr  either  in  taste 
er  smell." 

The  difficulty,  however,  has  long  been  oifeteeme,  and  ehlorofonn  has  been,  asBd  is 
now  prepared  from  methylated  spirit,  not  only  witiSout  any  *<peeiiliar  and  dis- 
agreeable odonr,"  but  as  <^  pure  and  freeftmn  any  foreign  flavov,  eitiber  in  taete  cr 
smell,"  and  as  fit  for  ''medicinal  purposes'*  as  that  from  alcohol  alone ;  snd  the 
teetimony  of  a  lengthened  experience  has  been  added  to  the  enridenee  of  the  senses. 
In  addition  to  the  instanoee  whieh  I  adduced  of  the  saeeessfrd  eaiph>ymen«  of 
QhloMfiDrm,  prepared  frommethylatsd  spirit,  as  an  ansmthelk,  in  the  perfiDrmaaef  of 
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operations  in  the  Boyal  Infiimuy,  under  the  eje  of  Professor  Syme,  I  have  been 
&Toared  with  an  account  of  an  experimental  inquiry  into  this  subject,  made  soon 
after  that  period,  by  a  Committee  or  the  Boyal  Medical  Society,  before  which  the 
subject  liad  been  brought  on  the  evening  of  February  16, 1855,  by  a  communication 
on  the  use  of  chloroform  made  ttom  methylated  spirit,  wliich  was  read  by  Dr. 
Sibbald,  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Boyal  Maternity  Hospital,  containing 
the  results  of  his  ezpenenoe,  which  were  every  way  favourable.  After  some  discussion, 
and  in  order  that  tiie  Society  might  be  more  fully  satisfied  on  the  subject,  a 
committee  was  appohited  ^  to  investigate  the  properties  of  chloroform  prepared  ftom 
methylated  spirit,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  anaosthetic  value,  as  compared  with 
that  prepared  from  pure  alcohoL"  The  committee  gave  in  their  report  on  the  14th  of 
March,  and  received  the  autliority  of  the  Society  to  publish  it ;  and  the  committee 
having  with  great  kindness  and  liberality  handed  it  to  me,  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  reading  it  to  this  Society,  as  follows : — 

*^  The  committee  consid^ned  that  they  would  best  meet  the  Society's  views  by 
endeavouring  to  determine — 

**  lit.  The  quantity  of  each  variety  required  for  the  induction  of  anesthesia. 

'*and.  The  time  required  for  the  induction  of  the  anaesthesia. 

«'3rd.  The  duration  and  degree  of  the  anesthesia. 

*^4th.  The  subsequent  effects. 

''In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  relative  to  these  objects,  four  gentlemen  Inhaled 
chloroform  prepared  from  pure  alcohol  on  one  day,  and  a  week  subsequently  the 
same  gentlemen,  lUl  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition,  inhaled  chloroform 
prepared  from  methylated  spirit.  The  drug  was  exhibited  firom  a  towel  in  the 
usual  mode. 

**  I .  In  the  case  of  the  first  gentleman-— 5ij*  chloroform  from  pwre  tpirit  were  given 
in  the  usual  mode,  and  in  three  minutes  afterwards  3j.  Aniesthesia  was  induced  in 
five  minutes.  In  seven  minutes  vomiting  occurred,  during  the  act  of  which  there 
was  a  return  to  consciousness.  The  subsequent  efibcts  were  languor  and  drowsiness 
continuing  for  some  timc^Sij.  cUoroform  from  methylated  tpvrit  were  given,  fol« 
lowed  in  six  minutes  by  3i*  and  the  induction  of  anesthesia.  Some  sickness  came 
on  with  attempts  to  vomit  The  subsequent  effects  were  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
OBdlng. 

'*8.  Second  gentleman.— 5!)*  chloroform  from  pwre  tpirit  were  given,  followed  in 
three  minutes  by  5)*9  and  in  five  minutes  there  was  anesthesia.  In  seven  minutes 
alight  moaning  and  gradual  return  to  eonsciousness.  No  subsequent  effects. — 3^. 
duoroform  from  meditated  spirit  were  given,  followed  in  tluree  minutes  and  a  half 
by  5in  and  in  five  minutes  there  was  anesthesia.  In  five  minutes  and  a  half  there 
was  slight  moaning,  and  gradual  return  to  consciousness  took  pkoe  without  subse- 
quent bad  efitets. 

**S>  Third  gentleman. — 3^.  chloroform  from  pwre  mint  were  given,  followed  in 
four  minutes  and  a  half  by  5).,  and  hi  seven  minutes  tnere  was  complete  anesthesia. 
In  nine  minutes  heard  and  spoke.  Gradual  return  to  consciousness.  Subsequent 
eflfects,  pleasant  excitement. — 5U*  chloroform  from  med^flated  spirit  were  given, 
fbUowed  in  six  minutes  by  3j.,  and  in  about  eight  minutes  anesthcSua  was  complete. 
At  the  ninth  minute  he  spoke.  Gradual  return  to  consdousness.  Subsequent 
effects,  pleasant  excitement. 

**  4.  The  fourth  gentleman  was  found  to  require  more  of  the  drug,  and  was  longer 
in  being  anesthethBed  than  his  fellows,  owing  most  probably  to  his  having  been 
more  frequently  under  the  infiuenoe  of  chloroform  than  any  of  the  others.  In  him 
anaesthesia  was  produced  several  minutes  sooner  by  chloroform  from  methylated 
spirit  than  it  had  been  by  chloroform  from  pure  spirit.  The  duration  on  both 
occasions  was  the  same,  but  the  ansssthesia  from  pure-spirit  chloroform  was  more 
oomplete  than  that  fh>m  methylated-spurit  chloroform. 

''The  intellectual  manifestatbns  in  all  the  genUemeo,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  agents  were  similar  in  the  same  individual  at  both  times  of  its  administratioo. 
No  diflbrenoe  In  the  rate  of  the  pulse  was  observable. 

''From  these  facts  the  committee  were  led  to  believe  the  action  of  chloroibrm 
pTOpared  from  methylated  spirit  to  be  the  same  as  of  that  firom  pure  spirit,  in 
respect— 1st.  That  the  quanti<jv  of  the  drug  required  for  the  induction  of  anesthesia 
is  equal  in  both  instances ;  2nd.  That  the  time  required  for  the  superinduction  of 
anesthesia  is  the  same ;  3rd.  That  the  duration  and  degree  of  the  anesthesia  are 
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iimilar  s  lad  4Ui»  and  nuMt  importaat  of  all,  in  rospoct  that  the  aabaequent  eflbcti 
are  identical.  The  differeooes  which  occur  in  the  use  of  the  two  preparations  are 
▼ery  triyial,  and  not  more  striking  than  are  constantly  met  with  in  the  adminiatra- 
tion  of  chloroform  from  pore  spirit  to  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  In 
fkit,  looking  at  their  ef£cts,  it  would  he  said  that  the  two  articles  appear  to  he 
precisely  the  same,  and  no  doubt  they  are  so ;  bnt  thii  point  the  committee  had  not 
lo  inyestigate." 

The  report  bears  the  signature  of  the  oouTener,  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Simpeooi  who 
drew  it  up^  as  well  as  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Tlie  results,  as  thus  detailed  by  the  committee,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  highly 
satisfactory.  The  chloroform  employed  was  not  prepared  for  the  purpose^  but  was  the 
same  as  in  daily  use;  and  as  the  original  prejudice  against  the  use  of  chloroform  made 
fh>m  methylated  spirit  has  not  yet  altogether  disappeared,  this  publication  may 
therefore  be  useftd  at  the  present  time  in  demonstrating  more  fiilly  that  the  one  is 
as  pure  and  safe  as  the  other,  so  as  to  lead  to  its  more  universal  adoption  ;  for  thus 
only  can  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  in  regard  to  freedom  of  trade,  be  iUUy 
carried  out,  and  the  home  manufkcturer  placed  on  a  lerel  with  his  continental 
brethren,  so  as  to  stand  his  ground  without  the  necessity  of  any  protecting  duty.  YHien 
duty-paid  spirit  of  wine  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chloroform,  a  du^  on 
importation  of  St.  per  lb.  was  found  needful,  and  accordingly  imposed.  If,  howeyer, 
that  prepared  from  methylated  spirit  were  superseding  it  entirely,  then  this  duty 
might  be  done  away,  and  the  Chemists  of  other  countries  allowed  to  outer  into 
competition  with  those  of  tliis  country,  and  so  ensure  to  the  community  the  best 
chloroform  the  world  can  produce.  Of  a  competition  of  this  kind  the  Chemists  of 
thlB  ooimtry  need  entertain  no  fears.  They  haye  hitherto  laboured  under  great 
disadyantages  in  regard  to  eyerything  which  is  prepared  with  alcohol.  Kow  the 
methylated  spirit  goes  fiur  to  put  them  on  a  level  witB  their  continental  brethren, 
and  should  the  proportion  be  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  the  difference  will  be  ahmoet, 
thou^  not  entirely,  removed. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  since  Dr.  Sibbald  read  his  paper 
on  the  employment  of  chloroform  prepared  from  methylated  spirit  in  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital  in  February,  1855,  it  has  been  reguUriy  employed  there  ever 
since  in  all  cases  requiring  its  exhibition,  especially  cases  of  long  protracted  and 
difficult  labours,  and  also  where  the  application  of  instruments  became  necessary. 
In  such  cases  it  was  sometimes  needful  to  keep  the  patient  a  long  time  under  the 
influence  of  the  chloroform,  but  in  every  case  it  was  employed  with  complete  sucoees, 
and  without  a  single  bad  consequence. 

I  may  also  notice,  in  passing,  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour  as  an  anesthetic 
which  has  just  started  into  view,— the  amylen  or  amylene  prepared  from  Fousel  oU, 
the  alcohol  of  amyl  Cm  Hu  0,  H  O.  The  details  of  the  experiments  made  with  it 
I  have  not  seen  further  than  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  so  that  I  am  unaUe  to 
•ay  more  than  that  its  effects  are  reported  to  have  been  poweifuL  Amylen  is  de* 
scribed  by  B^gnault  as  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  on 
amylic  alcohol,  also  by  that  of  phosphoric  add,  fluoboric  and  fluosilidc  gases,  and 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  as  being  a  colourless  very  fluid  liquid,  boiling  at  102.8®. 

Spiriius  Etheria  NUron.-^Tha  next  subject  which  fell  to  be  considered,  was  the 
preparation  of  spiritus  etheris  nitrosi,  but  indisposition  somewhat  protracted  having 
prevented  me  firom  proceeding  with  the  subject  at  that  time  as  I  intended,  and  ita 
xnanu&cture  from  methylated  spirit  being  now  freely  permitted  and  fully  established, 
it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  subject;  I  shall  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  observations  on  its  nature,  and  the  effect  which  the  addition 
of  the  methyl  to  the  alcohol  has  on  the  artide.    The  mode  of  its  preparation  is  well 
known.    The  different  Colleges  give  different  formule  for  preparing  it.    These  have 
been  already  adverted  to  in  a  communication  from  Mr.  Brown,  published  in  the 
Journal  for  February,  and  need  not  be  further  adverted  to.    Drs.  Qrabam,  Hoffhumn, 
and  Bedwood,  in  their  Report,  say  :— '*  We  may  state  with  reference  to  this  article, 
that  it  is  made  by  diitilling  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  nitric  add,  and  that  when 
properly  prepared,  it  consists  of  a  solution  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  ether  in 
spirit  of  wine.    The  proportion  of  nitrous  ether  present  is  extremely  variable,  and 
in  some  commercial  samples  is  so  small  as  merely  to  impart  a  sU^ht  flavour  to  the 
spirit,*'    What  is  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Bdinburgh  Pharmar 
copceia  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  of  a  definite  strength,  oontaining  twenty  per 
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cent  of  the  nitrons  or  rather  hyponitioas  ether  in  the  fpfrit,  and  were  it  not  that 
it  xapidij  undergoes  deeomporition,  it  would  supersede  entirdj  tU  those  whidi  are 
described  as  **  extremely-  yariahle  **  in  the  prapoMiion  of  nitrons  ether,  or  possessing 
only  so  small  a  quantity  as  '*  merely  to  impart  a  slight  flaTOur  to  the  spirit,"  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  becomes  add  necessarily  prerents  tliis ;  indeed,  the  Fhar* 
maoopoeia  directs  that  it  '<  ought  not  to  be  kept  long,  as  it  always  undergoes  deoom* 
position,  and  becomes  at  length  strongly  acid,"  hence  it  would  require  to  be  made 
from  day  to  day;  but  as  this  is  impossiUe  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  a  sphit 
containing  a  much  smaller  quantity  is  found  to  be  prefened  ;  one  containing  about 
the  half;  or  ten  per  oent^  is  as  strong  as  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time^  and  though 
necessarily  wetter,  may  yet  be  more  to  be  relied  upon  ttaat  the  stronger,  whidi 
decomposes  so  much  more  rapidly. 

In  preparing  tiie  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  the  methylated  spirit,  the  same  method 
may  be  adopted  as  in  preparing  it  from  pure  alcohol,  and  if  we  suppose  the  mc^oa 
of  the  nitric  add  to  be  equally  powerftil  on  both  its  ingredients— ^he  aloohol,  the 
Ae  O  HO,  and  the  pyroxy lie  spirit,  the  Me  O  HO,  tlien  we  mi^  expect  the  resulting 
compound  to  contain  the  respectire  ethers  rery  much  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
xespectiye  alcohols  exist  in  the  methylated  spirit  Tiz.,  -f^  of  the  one,  to  «^  of  the 
other.  If  the  ''  sweet  spirit  of  nitre**  be  preparea  of  the  strength  directed  by  the 
Edinburgh  PharmaoopoDia,  then  100  parts  will  contain  iO  per  oent.  of  the  mixed  ethen, 
but  if  on  account  Gt  its  rapid  deoompodtion  the  spurit  be  prepared  of  half  this 
strength,  then  the  proportion  will  be  as  10  per  cent.— nine  of  the  one,  and  one  of  the 
other,  while  in  those  of  variaUe  strength  the  quantity  will  Tsry  with  its  strength 
untfl  when  the  quantity  of  hyponitrous  ether  is  so  small  as  *'  merely  to  impart  a  sli^t 
flaTOur  to  the  spirit,"  niat  m  the  nitric  ether  iwUl  become  small  l^  degrees,  and 
beautifiilly  less.  But  taking  a  spirit  containing  ten  per  cent  of  the  mixed  ethers 
as  a  fair  and  ftill  proportion,  it  will  oontain  only  -xiv^  <^f  the  nitrate  of  oxide 
of  methyl.  The  question  remains — ^How  far  will  thu  aflbct  its  medicinal  Tirtues 
and  its  flayour  as  a  spirit,  the  '<  peculiar  and  unobjectionable  flayonr  "  which  <<is  the 
popular  test  of  its  good  quality?" 

On  the  first  of  these  points,  which  is  really  the  most  important,  I  haye  submitted 
the  matter  to  experiment,  haying  tried  its  effects  on  mysdf,  by  taking  repeated 
doses  of  two  ana  three  drachms  m  the  usual  way,  without  observing  any  diiference 
in  its  properties  from  those  of  tliat  prepared  from  pure  alcohol ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  second,  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  obtaiiMd,  if  the  ether  be  ilrst  prqmred,  and  thm 
mixed  with  the  methylated  spirit;  but  if  the  process  has  been  eareniUy  conducted, 
the  flavour  arising  fh>m  the  quantity  of  the  ethers,  comparatirdy  smaU  as  that  is, 
may  so  far  oyercome  the  flavour  of  the  methyl,  as  to  render  the  sweet  spirit 
prepared  from  the  methylated  spirit,  if  not  so  "peculiar*  as  that  from  pure  alodidL 
yet  suflSdently  free  tmm  anything  disagreeable  as  to  render  it  availaUe  for  all 
medidnal  purposes  in  which  the  ether  has  hitherto  been  employed ;  and  Slioold 
Government  reduce  the  proportion  of  pyroxylic  spirit  in  the  methyUted  aloohol  to 
five  per  cent  instead  of  ten,  as  at  present,  tliis  will  be  still  more  flil^  aocom* 
plished. 

With  a  few  words  regarding  the  properties  of  the  two  ethers  which  are  contained 
in  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  ftotn  methylated  spirit,  I  shdl  condude.  The  action  of 
the  nitric  add  upon  alcohol :  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl  gives  rhie,  inter  aUa,  to 
the  production  of  a  hyponitrite  of  oxide  of  ethyl,  tiie  Ae  O  NO,,  while  upon  methylic 
alcohol,  it  gives  rise  in  like  manner  to  a  nitrate  of  oxide  of  methyl,  the  MeO,  K(V 
The  former  boils  at  a  temperature  of  about  65^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
899.9  ;  the  latter  boils  at  a  temperature  of  151^,  and  has  a  dendty  of  1.182  at  7S^ 
(Turner).  The  former  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  pleasant  flavour ;  the  latter 
is  of  a  similar  colour  at  flrst,  but  after  rectiflcation  from  chloride  of  caldnm 
and  litharge.  Turner  describes  it  as  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  fSdnt  ethereal  smelL 
What  I  show  you  now  (Mr.  M.  exhibited  these)  was  prepared  in  the  coune  of  last 
week,  and  after  the  first  distillatiou  was  subjected  to  fhustional  distillation,  which 
shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  homogeneous  fluid — the  flrst  portions  coming 
over  between  from  80^  to  140°,  in  which  the  flavour  of  hydroeyanie  add  is  fUt,  a 
flayour  ascribed  |yy  Turner  to  the  presence  of  formiate  of  methyle;  other  portioDa 
ftom  140''  to  160°,  from  160°  to  16S^  hi  which  the  chief  portions  of  the  ether  wUl 
be  found ;  and  others  again  up  to  aiS°.    What  I  now  show  you  has  stood  i^on 
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chloride  of  calcium  and  litharge  for  many  montlu;  U  was  prepared  in  a 

way.  It  is  colourless,  has  the  density  of  1180  at  59^  boils  at  148^  and  is  of  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  former,  the  nyponitrous  ether,  is  not  miscible  with  water; 
the  latter  dissoWes  in  it  The  Tspour  of  the  latter  explodes  riolently  when  heated 
above  348^;  that  of  the  fomierdiBappeazs  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  prercnt  this. 
Mr.  M.  here  exhibited  its  ej^losiTe  pro^^rties :  three  drops  haying  been  dropped  into 
a  small  tube  covered  with  wire  gauze,  it  was  held  in  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  spirit 
lamp»  and  in  a  short  time  exploded. 

T!b»  two  ethers,  though  they  have  thus  points  of  difibrence,  have  many  in 
common;  and  in  their  properties  they  appear  still  more  nearly  to  resemble  one 
another.     The  hyiKmiteons  ether  is  powerfully  narcotic,  diuretic,  and  perhaps 
hypnotic     Inhaled  in  vapour,  it  produces  very  decided  eifects— 4)lueness  of  the 
lus,  lividity  of  the  countenance,  muscular  debility,  coldness  of  the  extremitieB, 
btoeness  of  the  hands,  and,  if  inhaled  for  any  length  of  time^  the  viqKMnr  would 
undoubtedly  prove  fatal.     I  abstain,  however,  from  entering  more  particulariy 
on  its  description,  in  the  hope  that  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  effects  will  m 
fbmished  by  a  IHend,  who  has  experienced  them  on  more  occasions  than  one.    I 
may  mention,  however,  that  I  have  seen  them  induced  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  alcohol,  lor  a  comparatiFely  short  time,  as  in  pouring  over 
a  quantity  of  it,  twelve  gallons  from  one  jar  to  another.    Notwithstanding  these 
powerful  eflbcts,  the  mind  remains  perfectly  calm  aud  unaffected,  and  recovery  talus 
place  without  leaving  any  ixqurious  restuts.    Warmth,  stimuli,  as  ammonia  and 
brandy,  and  quiet,  a^iear  the  best  means  for  speedy  restoration.    The  effects  of 
the  ooncentraSed  nitrate  of  oxide  of  methyl  not  being  so  well  ascertained^  I  deter- 
mined to  try  them.    I  breathed  the  vapour  for  a  short  time  without  feeling  aqy 
eiect  save  a  slight  headache^  which  continued  for  some  time.    I  then  took  what 
I  thought  would  be  a  moderate  dose  ftotxk  the  portion  which  had  stood  so  long 
upon  chloride  of  calcium  and  litharge,  which  had  the  specific  gravity  of  1 180  at  59% 
and  boiling  point  of  148^  and  which  I  believe  to  be  neariy  pure.    Of  this  I  took 
rather  more  than  3ss.  at  half-past  five  pjs.,  and  sat  down  to  watdi  its  effects.    In 
five  minutes  the  pulse  was  full  and  strong,  ^and  80.    In  ten  minutes  the  same.    In 
fifteen  minutes  there  seemed  a  rush  to  the  head,  the  lights  became  somewhat  dim, 
and  the  pulse  UAL  There  was  no  confusion  of  mind,  and  I  considered  whether  to  allow 
the  experiment  to  go  on  further  or  not,  but  preferred  caUine  for  ammonia,  which  at 
onoe  suspended  these  effects.  The  pulse  then  beat  64,  and  rather  weak.  The  face  and 
hands  too  became  slightly  blue,  but  this  soon  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the 
ammonia,  and  in  about  a  quartw  of  an  houc  after,  1  walked  home.    There  was  then 
some  slight  headache,  with  coldness  of  the  limbs.    These  ultimately  disappeazed  in 
thecourse  of  a  few  hours,  leaving  no  unpleasant  effects  behind.    So  far  then  as  I 
can  venture  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  one  experiment,  I  would  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  effects  were  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  hyponitrous 
ether  Aram  alooh^  but  not  so  violent.    In  particular  there  was  no  muscular  debility, 
the  blueness  of  o^our  was  lighter  and  more  evanesoent,  and  the  effects  altcgether 
of  shorter  duration.    Both  eSiers,  therefore,  in  their  concentrated  state,  would  seem 
to  be  powerful  and  active  agents,  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the 
q^tus  etheris  nitrosi,  most  valuable  and  useful  misdicines. 

An  interesting  discussion  f(;41owed  the  reading  of  Mr.  M.'8  communication  as  to 
the  purity  of  chloroform  made  with  methylated  spirit,  and  the  unanimous  fSeeling  of 
the  meeting  was,  that,  Akmu  improvement  and  care  in  manufacture,  the  chloroform 
from  methylated  spirit  was  now  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  for  all  purposes  as 
that  made  from  pure  spirit  of  wine;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  pn^osed  to  Mr.  Mao- 
farlan  by  Mr.  Mackay,  for  his  very  able  and  instructive  commnniration.  Carried  by 
acclamation. 

In  the  oourse  of  the  evening  reference  was  more  than  onoe  made  to  the  new 
annsthetic  agent,  amylatey  and  it  was  stated  that  a  small  quantity  had  been 
obtained  from  London  by  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Flockhart,  and  sent  to  Professor 
Simpson,  with  a  view  to  having  its  relative  properties  tested ;  but  this  sample  had 
unfortunately  been  hud  aside,  and,  so  for  as  could  be  ascertained,  had  not  been  tried 
up  to  the  time  ^  meeting. 

9a3 
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A  paper  "WM  then  read  by  the  Secretary 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PHARMACT  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  JAMBS  RAB,  DBVOGIBT,  CHICAGO,  TLhOSOUy 
Member  of  the  PJ3.  of  Great  Britidn,  and  bite  Beo.  of  the  BtHiUng  Sohool  of  Arta,  Scotbuid. 

Is  attempting  to  bring  before  the  Members  of  this  Society  a  brief  sketdi  of  the 
present  state  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  I  will  confine  my  obserratiooi, 
for  the  present,  principally  to  what  has  been  the  result  of  personal  ezperienee^ 
knowing  well  that  a  marked  difference  exists  betwixt  the  trade  as  carried  on  in  the 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  States  of  this  great  western  world. 

It  is  idways  interesting  to  learn  of  what  pertains  to  our  own  business  or  profession, 
whether  riewed  as  a  load  or  personal  matter,  or,  taking  a  wider  range,  what  con- 
cerns us  in  the  progress  of  Pharmacy  in  other  countries,  either  in  regard  to  the 
atatuB  of  the  individuals  connected  with  the  profession  of  Druggist,  Apothecaiy,  or 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist — ^the  different  methods  of  doing  business — ^the  manipula- 
tions of  drugs  and  medicines— or  anything  else  of  interest  to  the  loyer  of  phwnna- 
oentical  pursuits,  and  the  advancement  of  that  science,  which  has  so  important  a 
bearing  on  the  h^lth  and  physical  welikre  of  mankind. 

In  we  United  States,  where  individuals  firom  all  parts  of  the  habitable  ^be 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tiieir  circumstances  and  bettering  thcdr 
condition  in  Ufe,  we  find  Druggists  from  all  countries,  both  learned  and  unlearned— 
those  who  have  studied  xmSa  Liebig,  Pereira,  Redwood,  Christisoo,  and  Badie, 
down  to  the  most  illiterate  and  contemptible  specimens  of  our  dass,  who  may  have 
read  to  a  certain  extent  **  Price  Currents,"  but  know  nothing  of  Materia  Medica, 
Botany,  or  Chemistry.    We  have  many  Prussians  and  natives  of  the  other  German 
States  here,  in  the  capacity  of  assistants  and  employers,  who  have  passed  both  their 
first  and  second  examinations  in  Germany,  and  who  are  thoroughly  experienced 
Apothetes.    We  have  the  French  Pharmacien,  who,  in  many  respects,  is  like  the 
German,  having  been  brought  up  under  the  protection  and  enconragement  of 
government,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  his  business  is  concerned.    I  have  always 
A>und  them  careM  Dispensers  and  gOod  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.    The  same 
remarjc  applies,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Dutchmen, 
althoug^i  1  have  seen  some  not  worthy  of  being  called,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
an  apothecary,  from  the  limited  education  they  had  received  in  tiie  mother  country. 
Of  the  flhglish^Scotch,  and  Irish  Druggists  whom  I  have  met  in  the  States  I  can 
speak  rather  favourably,  for,  although  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  Deutsche 
Apothete  or  French  Pharmacien  as  practiciu  Chemists,  still  the  clerks  and  men  in 
business  whom  I  have  met  are  fiur  superior  to  the  Americans  in  point  of  general 
information,  as  regards  the  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  compounds,  natural 
history,  chemical  constituents,  adulterations,  actions,  doses,  and  uses  of  drugs.    I 
have  met  one  or  two  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
occupying  the  very  highest  positions  as  Dispensing  Chemists  and  prescription  clerks 
in  several  of  the  drug  stores  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  the  Union.    Irish 
Druggists  are  quite  numerous,  but  I  have  only  seen  one  Scotchman  besides  myself 
in  any  drug  store  in  this  country.     Of  the  Americans  I  cannot,  but  with  few 
exceptions,  speak  approvingly,  fW)m  the  fact  that,  while  they  possess  in  the  large 
towns  the  richest  and  most  gorgeously  fitted-np  stores  I  ever  witnessed  (fiur  sur^ 
passing  anything  of  the.kind  in  Puis,  London,  or  Edinburgh),  which  are,  at  the  same 
time,  conducted  by  men  of  education,  and  in  many  instances  by  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  of  the  highest  standing,  still,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  we  majorityf  I  say 
most  unequivocally  they  are  the  worst  specimens  of  our  profession,  as  far  as  know- 
ledge of  their  business  is  concerned,  that  could  exist,  or  do  exist,  consistent  with  my 
observation.    In  the  first  place,  I  majr  say,  with  all  safety,  that  ten  out  of  twelve  that 
keep  drug  stores  in  America  have  neither  served  an  apprenticeship  nor  been  educated 
for  the  business.  I  have  found  farmers,  plasterers,  cloth  merchants,  grocers,  and  men 
of  other  businesses  foreign  to  Pharmacy  engaged  in  the  ssJe  of  medicine,  when  th^  did 
not  know  one  drug  from  another  in  thdr  shop  unless  it  was  labdled.  It  is  here  a  mere 
matter  of  trade  to  start  a  drug  store.    The  prindpal  necessary  is  money  and  brass, 
not  tdueatiim.    The  integrity  of  the  art  has  been  sacrifloed  to  the  spirit  of  mamnMm  t 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  lai^  towns  who  do  a  legitimate  business,  we 
daily  witness  the  most  unworthy  annexations  made  to  the  apothecary  shops  from 
the  domahi  of  the  bar-ioom,  the  tobaoooDist,  the  OQofectioner,  and  the  quack;  audio 
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inch  an  exteat  sometimes  as  to  obsonre  the  Teiy  identity  of  the  pfaice,  and  to  depiiTo 
OS  of  the  innocent  amosement  which  we  lutve  derived  from  some  absurd  inqnixy  for 
an  article  foreign  to  onr  business.    This  is  no  longer  an  absurdity  in  the  Western 
States,  for  there  is  scarcely  anything,  from  an  asafietida  pill  to  a  toothpick,  from  a 
hoK  of  window  glass  to  a  hair  pin,  from  a  keg  of  white  lead  to  a  fiddlestring,  from  a 
pint  of  brandy  to  a  cigar,  that  you  cannot  obtain  at  the  apothecary's,  eitto  at  the 
present  moment  or  eventually,  if  you  ask  for  it  often  enough.    I  have  been  both  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  departments  of  the  business  here.    The  principal  wholesale 
business  houses  are  centred  in  Kew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia;  some  of  these, 
I.  am  credibly  informed,  make  sales  to  the  enormous  amount  of  two  mUlions  of 
doUan  annually.    In  Bu£&lo,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis,  there  are  also  sereral  extensive 
Arms  engaged  in  the  wholesale  exclusively;  and  I  know  of  several  houses  in  Chicago 
that  do  business  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.    Tluit 
business  is  nearly  all  done  by  letter,  or  a  personal  risit  of  the  customer  to  the  drug 
house,  as  they  do  not,  in  but  very  few  instances,  keep  a  traveller  on  the  road,  as  is 
done  in  Britain.    In  addition  to  all  drugs,  perfumery,  brushes,  toilet  artides,  and 
patent  modicines  usually  kept  in  a  drug  store,  we  find  in  every  wholesale  house  in 
America  immense  piles  of  window  glass,  thousands  of  kegs  of  white  lead,  putty,  and 
all  manner  of  paints  and  oils,  the  glazier  and  paint  business  being  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Druggist  here.    Every  imaginable  size  of  glass  is  put  up  in  wooden 
boxes  by  the  glass  houses  in  Pittsburg  and  New  York,  from  6x7  to  53x40,  fifty 
panes  in  a  box — the  window  glass  not  coming  in  huge  crates,  as  in  Bnglsnd,  but  is 
cut  to  the  desired  sizes  at  the  glass  works.    The  white  lead  in  oil  is  put  up  in  25  lb. 
kegs  at  the  manufactories  in  St.  Louis,  Bufialo,  and  Chicago;  and,  like  the  window 
glass,  is  an  article  of  very  large  coosumption,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  houses 
in  America  are  built  of  wood,  and,  in  a  new  country  like  this,  are  built  in  immense 
numbers.    Another  article  is  sold  by  the  Druggists  here,  which  meets  with  no 
restriction,  either  by  license  from  government  or  local  authorities — pure  brandy, 
wines,  and  liquors  being  oftener  asked  for  in  a  drug  store,  even  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  than  Alexandrian  senna  or  Epsom  salts.    The  plea  is  purity  of  the  article 
sold  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  it  is  as  often,  I  believe,  sold  as  a  beverage  as  for 
sickness.    Alcohol,  or  spt.  yini  rect.,  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  in  the 
drug  store,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  extensively  for  cooking  purposes,  and  also  as 
a  burning  fluid  for  lamps,  in  combination  with  camphine  or  pure  ol.  terebinth.,  four 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  which  gives  a  better  light  than  caudles  or 
naphtha,  and  is  cheaper  here,  there  being  no  duty  on  alcohol.    I  can  buy  it  for  75 
cents  (or  Ss.  of  English  money)  a  gallon,  and  sell  about  a  barrel  of  the  spirit  gas,  as 
it  is  called,  at  one  dollar  a  gallon  retail  nearly  eyery  day.    Wholesale  houses  are 
always  well  conducted,  oommerciidly  speaking,  although  many  of  the  heads  in  the 
largest  firms  know  nothing  but  buying  and  selling  and  making  a  profit,  which  they 
do  in  most  instanoes  pretty  successfully.    Fair  dealing  is  the  rule,  although  adul- 
teration is  carried  on  by  some  unprincipled  persons  in  the  trade  to  a  large  extent. 
Clerks  or  Assistants  are  paid  from  £60  to  £250  a  year;  smartness  in  putting  up  a 
parcel  being  more  a  requisite  by  the  employer  than  a  knowledge  of  drugs  in  eyery 
case  under  my  observation. 

Turning  to  the  retail  department  of  our  business,  we  find,  in  the  large  towns, 
handsomely  fitted-up  stores,  marble  floors,  marble  counters,  marble  vases,  and  marble 
fountains,  plate-glass  windows,  plate-glass  show-cases,  costing  as  high  as  £100,  oostiy 
mirrors,  and  everything  attractive  in  the  shape  of  painting  and  decoration  ;  stores 
conducted  by  men  of  the  highest  education  and  practical  experience  as  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  such  as  Hegeman  &  Clarke,  J.  V.  Rushton,  and  others,  of  Kew  York; 
8.  Mathews,  of  Bufialo;  J.  H.  Reed,  of  Chicago  ;  and  many  others  whom  I  could 
name,  if  it  was  not  invidious  to  do  so.  These,  and  others  in  all  the  krge  towns,  are 
ornaments  to  the  profession  that  they  are  engaged  in,  being  thorough  Pharma- 
ceutists. The  business  is  conducted  in  every  respect  equal  to  any  in  London  or 
Edinburgh.  In  almost  every  instance  in  large  towns,  the  Physicians  receive  prescription 
blanks  (I  send  a  specimen)  from  the  Druggists,  with  the  doctor's  office  printed  on 
one  side,  and  the  number  and  street  of  the  drug  store  on  the  other  side.  This 
arrangement  answers  the  purpose  very  well ;  it  gives  publicity  to  the  doctor's 
address,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  sending  his  patients  to  a  person  who  has  his 
oonfldenoe,  as  a  dispenser  of  pure  medicines,  with  accuracy  and  proper  regard  to  their 
pharmaceutical  preparation,  as  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Pharmaocq^Gsia.    In 
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guMlI  towns  and  Tillages,  PhTSieums  generally  prepare  their  own  pre0eriptloM,^t 
in  large  towns  the  Physician  prescribes  ana  the  Druggist  dispenses.  In  looidiig 
enrer  my  flle  in  the  prescription  record,  I  see  I  have  pnt  up  in  tlie  last  1It«  moBtha 
1052  prescriptions,  ranging  in  price  fren  ten  cents  to  two  dollars^  or  flmn  flTepesee 
to  ten  sldUings  of  English  money.  The  prices  cliarged  fbr  prescriptions  are  nsuiUy  a 
sliade  higlier  than  in  Britain;  one  dosen  i^Us,  althovgfa  only  ]nl.  rhei  or  pil.  hydralry. 
we  diarge  U.;  powders  of  calomel  and  borer's  powder,  and  such  Uk^  are  duoged 
Ss.  6(1.  a  dozen;  with  quinine  or  otlier  expensire  chenncal  entering  into  iStteir  cooh 
position,  tiiey  are  iisnauy  donble  the  price;  for  a  3Q  hoz  of  ointment  we  are  paid  ten 
cents,  or  flyepenoe;  lotions  and  washes  are  naiiaily  flgared  upon  at  sixpence  an  oa.; 
linctores  inTsriably  sixpence  an  onnoe;  and  eTerythmg  else  dispensed  has  a  neatly 
eoResponfing  price.  In  almost  eveiy  prescription  store  (the  word  store  maj  appear 
strange,  hnt  it  is  ittTariably  nsed  here)  they  have  wliat  they  call  a  prescription  case, 
iiiceiy  arranged  as  a  miniatmre  Druggist's  shop,  stained  or  cut  glass  in  front  and  sidea^ 
where  ererything  commonly  used  in  a  prescription  is  kept  in  small  bottles^  wliicfa 
obriates  the  necessity  of  the  derk  or  assistant  running  all  orer  the  store  for  erery 
Httle  thing  wanted.  Tou  probably  see  there^  in  the  lower  row  of  sbelTes^  a  complete 
sdeotion  of  TUden's  extracts,  prepared  in  vacuo  from  the  plants  grown  In  their 
exteniive  gardens  at  New  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  These  extracts  are 
pat  up  in  the  solid  form  in  ^Ib  and  lib  wide^mouthed  bottles,  neatly  corked,  and 
ooTered  with  a  green-papered  box;  labelled  with  the  Latin  and  common  nasw  of 
each  extract.  I  haTe  examined  sereral  extracts  prepared  by  the  Messrs.  TUden, 
both  in  nflular  and  compound  fluid  extract  form,  and  liave  always  found  them  to 
possess  the  necessary  requisites,  purity  in  the  preparation,  with  the  colour,  taste^  end 
aroma  peculiar  to  eadi  plant.  In  their  gardens  at  New  Lebanon  they  hare  upwards 
of  for^  acres  cnltirated  under  thdr  immediate  superintendence,  somewhat  in  the 
following  arrangement:  —  Ten  acres  in  Taraxacum,  two  in  Gonium,  three  in 
HyoscyamuS)  three  in  Belladonna,  three  in  Lettuce,  tliree  in  &ige,  two  SomoMr 
Savory,  two  Stramonium,  two  Burdock  and  Dodk,  one  lAaijoram,  two  Digitalis,  fwt> 
Parsley,  Poppies,  and  Horebound,  one  Aconite  and  Balm ;  the  remainder  bdng 
Basil,  Button,  Snakeroot,  Blessed  Thistle,  Borage,  Coriander,  Fererfew,  HoDyhodB; 
Hyssop,  Larkspur,  Lorage,  Marsh  Mallow,  Marygdd,  Mugwort,  Mint,  Tansey,  and 
sefVeral  others,  which  are  used  in  America,  but  comparatiTely  littte  in  Britsin. 
Tbey  hare  a  large  factory,  employing  about  fbrty  persons,  with  a  powerftd  steam- 
engine,  which  performs  the  double  duty  of  propelling  the  powdering  apparatos^  and 
driring  a  double-acting  air-pump  connected  with  their  yacnum  apparatus.  The 
recent  plants  intended  for  extracts  are  brought  to  the  mOl  from  the  gardens,  reduced 
to  a  coarse  pulp^  state  by  a  pidr  of  chasers,  and  subjected  to  a  powerful  serew  press 
to  extract  the  juice.  This  is  clarified  by  coagulation,  strained,  and  the  purejidee 
poured  into  the  large  racuum  apparatus,  holding  sereral  hundred  gallons,  where  it  is 
concentrated  rapidly  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  at  a  temperature  Tidying  from  100°  to 
110^,  almost  entirely  free  from  the  deteriorating  inilnenoe  of  the  atmoqthere. 

I  may  some  time  hare  an  opportunity  of  sending  to  the  Pharmaoentl«d  Museum 
^edmens  of  the  various  extracts,  as  also  spedmens  of  American  h«rbs  and  roots^ 
put  up  by  a  peculiar  community  called  "  Shakers,"  who  hare  three  gardens  at  Hew 
Lebanon. 

But  to  return  to  our  miniature  drug  store,  the  prescription  case:  we  have  every 
preparation  of  mercury,  iodine,  potash,  quinine,  iron,  Ac,  with  tinctures,  waters^ 
ados,  and  syrups  ;  scales,  spatulas,  labels,  and  corks;  record  and  library  of  refti^ 
enoe,  such  as  the  U.  S.  Ditpenmtor^,  edited  by  Wood  and  Bache;  Chriatison,  Pereira, 
Gray,  Brande,  Turner,  Domglison,  &c.,  aU  concentrated  into  one  spot,  where  we  can 
h^  our  hands  upon  them  in  a  moment,  and  are  seldom  under  tlieneeeasity  of  ramdag 
an  orer  the  store  for  ererything  wanted;  but  in  ten  cases  out  of  twdve  we  reoelT« 
tiie  prescription  from  the  patient  or  customer,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  medidBe  Is 
returned,  pnt  up,  sealed,  labelled,  and  recorded,  without  stirring  from  the  preacrfp- 
tion-case.  Physicians'  prescriptions  are  always  written  in  Latin ;  but  witii  one  or  two 
exceptions,  Latin  is  seldom  used  for  the  direction :  and  upon  the  whde  I  think  this 
is  right,  fbr  fklling  into  the  hands  of  inexperienced  clerks,  <*  cap.  codil.,  ij.  an^la 
4ta  q.q.  hon,"  ml^t  mean  something  rery  different  from  "  two  tablespoonrfus  efreiy 
fburth  hour,**  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  UiiUraU  diapemsmg  Chemiaiy  who  does  not 
know  P.  Opii.  from  Pnlr.  Rhei,  might  lead  to  serious  consequences.  Medidnea 
■pedally  prepared  for  the  prescription  trade  are  with  few  exceptions,  alwi^a  at 
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chamioaliy  pnie  as  thoie  manu&cUived  in  Iioadon  or  Bdinborgh,  bat  I  chqb  fomid 

tnoM  of  eoiTOf iye  f  ublimate  i&  calomel,  prepared  by  a  dLrtSagaUhed  maaofiMS- 

tiiring  hoQBe  in  Philadelphia,  which  standi  deservedly  high  as  manu£ftctiixiog 

Chemists,  and  from  which  our  supply  of  quinine,  morphia,  &c^  mostly  nsed^ 

oomes.    In  addition  to  Lnbin's,  Henry's,  Low's,  and  Wright's  perfhmeiy  in  great 

yariety,<  a  large  show-case  is  usually   deyoted  to  patent  medicines  and  quack 

noatrnms,  some  of  them  of  English  importation,  but  for  the  most  part  peoi^iarly 

American.    The  report  on  quack  medicines,  presented  to  the  American  Phai^ 

oiaoeatical  Association  sooie  tame  ago,  made  the  following  announcement  :-*<*  The 

tendency  to  take  medicine  ad  Ubiimm  is  a  feature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  duhr 

inherited  by  the  American  people,  which,  whatey»  may  be  its  faults,  is  as  much 

their  nature  as  Is  their  loye  of  political  and  personal  freedom."    To  which  the 

editor  of  the  iV#i9  York  Jtntnuii  of  Pkarmaqf  remarks,  **  If  by  this  is  meant,  that 

that  portion  of  the  human  race  designated  is  addicted  to*  disdpation  with  medicinie^ 

it  is  a  graye  charge,  and  to  me  a  new  one,  although  I  haye  heard  them  often  aoeoaed 

of  beer-drinking  imd  gluttony;  but  if  men  will  not  be  disinaded  from  error,  eyen  let 

it  be  sa"    In  eyery  drug  store  in  the  United  States  you  see  old  Benjamin  QodiOrey 

•taring  at  yoo  from  the  shelyes,  together  with  Bafceman's  Drops,  HoUoway's  Pilii^  aad 

Harlem  OIL    As  lor  classifying  or  giying  you  a  list  of  American  humbugs,  that  is  a 

hopeless  task— what  with  Cbologogues,  Cherry  Pectorals,  Tricopheroms,  Kaitfa^oni» 

HeKiflan  Mustaing  Liniment,  and  an  innumerable  host,  some  good  uid  some  not 

worth  anything;  still  they  form  a  considerable  item  in  a  druggist's  stock,  and  axe 

to  t)ie  most  part  saleable,  for  two  reasons— that  they  are  well  adyertised,  and 

recommended  by  the  Druggist  at  aU  hazards  of  reputation  for  the  sake  of  a  sale. 

Another  important  item  connected  with  the  drug   business  in  America  is  the 

soda 'Water  trade  during  the  summer  montiis,  not  bottled  as  in  Britain,  but  drawft 

ftom  the  fountain.    Aknost  eyery  Dmggist  has  a  soda  wat»  machine^  either 

Swan's,  Nicbol's,  or  some  other  machine.    The  fountains  are  either  copper  or  iroi^ 

c^pabl^  in  most  instances,  of  holding  four  or  fiye  hundred  glasses  of  soda  water,  or 

rather  carbonized  water;  perhaps  a  dozen  syrups,  such  as  pine^^le,  strawberi% 

raspberry,  yanilfa^  lemon,  ginger,  cream,  pear,  banana,  &&,  &C.,  are  ready  in  dif- 

toent  bottles  to  meet  the  yaried  tastes  of  the  soda  drinkers,  which  are  innumerable  in 

a  hot  sommcr's  day,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  90^  in  the  shade,  the  water 

being  cooled  by  means  of  a  refrigerator  packed  in  ice.    The  syrups  are  all  made 

from  artificial  essences,  imported  from  Germany  and  London,  although  some  are 

made  in  this  country;  but  sddom  or  ever  does  it  happen  that  the  real  fruit  is  used, 

firam  the  flMst  that,  nsade  in  large  qnantities,  it  soon  ferments  with  the  heat^  and  is 

therefore  unfit  for  use. 

There  are  a  few  other  pecnliarities  of  American  Pharmacy  which  might  haye  been 
mentioned,  hot  for  the  present  I  must  forego,  as  I  haye  endeayoured  to  be  instmctiye 
rather  tlum  tiresome^to  be  honest  rather  then  prejudiced—to  express,  in  my  own 
langnage^  what  I  haye  seen,  rather  than  that  I  haye  heard.  If  I  haye  erred  in  any 
oae  particular,  it  is  from  no  dedte  to  either  praise  or  condemn,  but  simp^  to  impart 
■ome  infbrmation  on  the  present  state  of  American  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  Macfablah  had  mndi  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  graphic  account  of  the 
drug  trade  at  present  existing  in  America,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bae,  on  whieh, 
howeyer,  the  late  hour  of  the  eyening  would  predode  his  maldng  any  remarks.  He 
thought,  howeyer,  that  the  Society  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bee,  and  proposed 
that  the  Secretary  should  be  instructed  to  enter  in  the  minutes,  and  intimate  * 
qpeciai  yote  of  thanks  to  'hiii,  Bae  for  his  communication.  Alter  some  remarks 
bgr  Mr.  Mackat,  this  was  carried  unanimously. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERFOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Absteact  of  paper,  read  December  4th,  1856,  by  Dr.  Neyins,  on 

SLOW  POISONINO  BY  ANTIMONY. 
DascBipnoir  OT  EzntncifBKTB.— The  animals  experimented  upon  were  rabbity 
ten  of  whksh  were  healthy  and  yigorous,  whilst  one  was  puny  and  Ibeble.    Dry 
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Tartar  emetic  was'  administex^  to*  each  fbar  times  a  daj,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain,  a 
grain,  and  two  grains  respectively,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  diiferent 
quantities  ;  and  they  were  killed  from  day  today  by  a  blow,  nndl  they  began  to  die 
from  the  efl^ts  of  the  poison,  in  order  to  obserre  the  morbid  appearances  produced 
day  by  day.    They  had  food  in  abundance^  and  were  kept  in  a  large  and  airy  hay* 

loft  . 

AmoMnt  of  Anttmony  givM,  and  period  of  Admmistratum, — ^Tho  smallest  amount 
whidi  produced  death  was  twelve  grains,  which  were  given  in  four  days  to  the 
dielicate  rabbit  above  mentioned,  and  the  next  fatal  case  was  caused  by  twenty-one 
grains  in  five  days.  After  this,  no  rabbit  died  for  a  week,  the  next  fatal  cas» 
being  after  forty  grains,  given  in  twelve  days.  The  laigest  amount  given  was 
fleventy-three  grains,  and  this  caused  death  in  seventeen  days.  The  fatal  quantity^ 
therefore,  ranf^  from  twelve  to  seventy-three  grains,  and  the  period  requisite  for 
causing  death,  from  four  to  seventeen  days. 

Oeneral  outline  of  Symptoms  during  Li/e.^YoT  the  first  few  days  no  striking 
symptoms  were  evident,  but  after  this  the  animals  lost  their  spirit  in  a  great  degree, 
and  gradually  became  emaciated.  In  some  of  the  later  cases  the  emaciation  was 
extreme.  They  continued  to  take  food  until  almost  the  hour  of  death,  but  the 
amount  eaten  in  the  dav  fell  at  last  to  less  than  half  the  quantity  consumed  before 
the  commencement  of  the  poisoning.  None  of  them  vomited,  for  rabbits  are 
incapable  of  this  action;  and  in  the  earlier  animals  killed  by  the  poison,  there  was 
an  absence  of  diarrhoea,  whilst  this  symptom  was  present  in  all  those  which  lived 
beyond  the  tenth  day.  Cramps  were  not  present  in  a  single  instance,  but  several  ot 
them  died  in  violent  convulsions,  which  lasted  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  before 
death  put  a  period  to  them.  The  mouth  was  severely  ulcerated  in  several  of  them, 
from  the  local  action  of  the  tartar  emetic,  whilst  being  introduced  into  it.  One  of 
the  rabbits  proved  to  be  with  young,  and  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  weight 
for  about  a  fortnight,  after  which  all  motion  ceased  in  the  belly.  She  lost  weight 
and  flesh,  and  died  whilst  giving  birth  to  the  sixth  of  a  litter  of  seven  dead 
immature  fostuses. 

General  Pathological  Appetarances, — ^In  many  of  the  rabbits  killed,  the  morbid 
appearances  were  insufficient  to  account  for  death ;  and  although  several  organs 
were  evidently  affected  by  the  poison,  the  amount  of  diseased  action  was  trifling. 
In  the  later  cases,  however,  the  pathological  appearances  were  generally  strongly 
marked.  Their  general  outline  was  as  follows  ; — Emaciation  sometimes  extreme,  so 
that  not  a  trace  of  fat  remained  in  the  body.  Mouth  ulcerated.  Stomach  frequently 
inflamed  in  patches,  but  not  throughout ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  ulcerated  ;  always 
more  Uian  half  full  of  food.  Pylonu  frequently  so  thickened  and  indurated  as  to 
resemble  cartilage  under  the  knife.  Small  inteetines  frequently  inflamed  in  patches, 
but  very  rarely  ulcerated.  Intestinal  glands  sometimes  excessively  enlarged,  and 
deeply  coloured  by  sulphuret  of  antimony.  Large  intestines  frequently  empty,  but 
seldom  presenting  any  diseased  appearance.  Lioer  generally  congested  in  parts  ; 
occasionally  inflamed  ;  hard,  or  brittle.  Kidneys  generally  more  or  less  congested, 
but  never  alike  in  this  respect ;  sometimes  one  only  ;  and  sometimes  the  upper 
portion  of  one  and  the  under  portion  of  the  other.  Bladder  generally  distended  with 
urine,  and  more  vascular  than  usuid.  Brain  seldom  examined;  healthy.  Lungs  and 
JVaehea  frequently  congested  ;  sometimes  highfy  inflamed ;  the  two  lungs  seldom 
alike.  Heart  healthy  ;  generally  full  of  black,  coagulated  blood.  In  several  cases 
there  was  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
liver  and  stomach,  and  beneath  the  mucous  coat  of  the  ooBcum. 

Dietributiom  of  Antimony  in  the  Tissues, — ^It  was  always  present  in  the  liver  after  fkr9 
grains  had  been  given,  and  it  appeared  in  this  organ  before  it  was  deariy  proved 
elsewhere,  except  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  about  which  some  doubt  existed,  as  to 
whether  its  presence  there  might  not  be  owing  simply  to  adhering  antimony.  It 
appeared  next  in  the  hidnegs,  and  after  the  flft^nth  day  it  was  present  in  the  bones. 
Its  presence  was  also  easily  proved  in  the  blood  and  lungsj  the  urines  and  the^opces^ 
both  hard  and  soft.  In  the  brain  it  was  never  clearly  present,  and  its  evidence  m  the 
musdes  was  very  slight 

Elimination  from  the  System, — The  antimony  was  constantly  passing  off  hy  the 
urine  and  the  foecea,  and  it  was  discovered  in  both  these  excretions  abundantly  ia 
some  rabbits  which  survived  twenty-one  days  a^ter  the  last  dose  (tf  antimony  had 
been  given ;  and  in  the  fcDces  it  was  slightly  present  thirty  days  after  the  last  doae* 
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It'diMppcared  ftom  the  liver. before  the  ftfteenth  daj,  and  from  the  kidneji 
lomewluit  later  than  this  ;  whilst  it  was  found  abundantly  in  the  bones  thirty-one 
.  dajs  after  the  last  dose  had  been  given. 

effects  upon  the  Fettita  m  Ulero, — The  whole  litter,  consisting  of  seven  young  ones, 
was  killed  by  the  poison  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  death  of  the  mother,  and 
antimony  was  found  in  abundnnce  in  the  placentas  and  livers  examined  separately  ; 
in  the  remaining  contents  of  the  abdomen,  examined  in  a  mass  ;  in  the  contents  of 
the  chest,  also  examined  in  a  mass  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  remaining  flesh  and  bones  of 
several  footuses,  which  were  well  washed  after  all  the  viscera  had  been  removed. 

Chemical  proceee  adopted. — The  solid  organs  were  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  state 
by  pounding  them  in  a  mortar  when  requisite,  and  then  boiled  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  pure  fuming  muriatic  acid,  or  until  they  were)  dissolved,  along  with 
bright  slips  of  copper.  The  materials  and  copper  slips  were  then  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  comparative  amount  of  antimony  was  estimated  by  the 
comparative  eflisct  produced  in  this  period,  of  time.  The  antimony  is  often  very 
slowly  deposited,  and  several  hours  are  frequently  necessary  before  any  decided 
effect  is  produced  when  the  metal  is  present  in  small  proportion. 

THE  PBE8XDSICT9  MB.  JLBB1.HAM,  IN  THX  CHAUU 

Thwradt^^  I5M  Janmaiy,  1857. 

Messrs.  S.  K.  Russell,  8.  M.  Morris,  and  J.  H.  EUerbeck,  were  elected  Members, 
and  Messrs.  Moses  and  Wall  Associates,  of  the  Society. 

The  Sbcrbtart  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  from  Messrs. 
&  K.  Russell;  R.  Sumner  &  Co.;  Clay,  Dod,  &  Case;  Cumine;  R.  &  H.  E.  Benson; 
J.  C.  Braithwaite ;  J.  T.  Davenport ;  Jos.  Ince ;  Edw.  Evans ;  W.  Balmer ; 
Bailey  &  Wills;  Gamble  &  Son;  Evans,  Sons,  &  Co.;  J.  W.  Taylor;  J.  H.  &  S. 
Johnson;  Clay  and  Abraham;  the  Museum  of  Applied  Science;  and  himself. 

Dr.  Edwards  exhibited  metallic  arsenic,  precipitated  upon  copper  foil,  wliich  he 
had  obtained  by  analysis  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  a  recent  case  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  Five  children  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  poison,  three  of  whom  died 
the  same  day.  The  other  two  had  partially  recovered,  and  he  had  examined  the 
urine  of  one  child  that  day,  and  found  arsenic  in  it.  In  only  one  case  could  arsenic 
be  detected  in  the  stomach,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  had  been  taken  in  very  small 
quantities  and  in  repeated  doses;  and  there  appeared  to  be  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  source  of  the  poison  was  coloured  sweetmeats,  of  which  the  children  had 
freely  and  frequently  partaken. 

Mr.  Mercer  laid  before  the  meeting  the  results  of  an  examination  he  had  made  of 
the  *^Rivington  Pike  Water,"  with  which  the  town  of  Liverpool  is  about  being 
supplied,  and  which  is  at  present  the  source  of  considerable  local  excitement. 

His  remarks  were  followed  by  a  long  and  spirited  discussion,  in  which  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Mackinlay,  Mr.  Jeffery,  and  other  gentlemen  present, 
joined. 


OBiaiNAXi  AND  BXTRACTBD  ARTICLBB. 


ON  STORAX. 

BT  DAKIEL  HAKBVBT. 

"Vemm  sd  accaratam  ao  diligentem  Haterie  Hedioa  traotatioiMm  institueiidaiD. 
rsmedli  oi^usque  hivtoriam  et  vtrtutes  k  medicis  reoensitas  eiponere  non  •uffloit;  s^ 
etiaiii  multa  insuper  oonsidenmda  sunt  ae  perpoadenda.*'— OaorFaoT,  TraeC  ae  Mat.  Mea. 

Writbbs  on  Materia  Medica,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  generally 
concurred  in  applying  the  name  Storax  or  Styrax  to  two  distinct  substances 
xumdy  Liquid  9Xid  SMI  Stonx.  I  might  almost  say  to  two  ^otips  of  substances, 
nnce  each  comprehends  two  or  more  varieties.* 

•  A  ooQventional  distinctioa  of  oonfining  the  name  Sterax  to  the  ioUd  drug  and  Stj/rax  to  the 
Ufiad,  is  adopted  by  some  modem  authors.  But  as  such  a  use  of  terms  leads  to  some  m- 
coDslstenoy,  I  have  not  adopted  it,  bat  employ  the  word  Storax  as  ths  Eaghsh  equiralent  of  the 
original  Qntk  word  XTUf«f .  Nqmv 
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The  plant  to  whkh  Stonz,  at  least  the  solid  kind,  is  commonly  fefinved,  is 
Styrax  officinale  Lmn.,  a  small  tree  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  %raeMB,  oocoinng  in 
Provence,  Itsly  and  the  Levant.  It  is  this  tree,  to  which  all  anthors  admit,  the 
aooonnt  of  Storaz  given  by  Dioscorides  in  the  first  centuxy,  refers.*  In  fact^  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  tree  so  nearly  alhed  to  that  prodocmg 
Benzoin,  shotdd  be  capable  of  affording  an  analogous  product. 

That  it  may  under  certain  favourable  circumstances  exude  a  fragrant  resin, 
even  in  France  and  Italy,  we  know  from  the  positive  testimony  of  two  authors, 
the  first  of  whom^  Duhamel,  has  written  in  these  words : 

^  J'ai  troav^  en  Pkovenoe,  pr^s  de  la  Chartreuse  de  Montiien,  svr  de  grot 
Aliboufiers,  dee  ^conlements  assec  oonsid^bles  d'nn  baume  trds-odorant  H 
n'est  pas  douteoz^  oe  me  semUe^  que  ces  Alibouflen  ne  foundssent  da 

Bte«a.''t 

The  second  author  is  the  Abb^  Mazeas  who,  in  a  communication  under  date 
18  Jan.  1769  addressed  to  the  Journal  dei  S^vam^X  states  that  on  a  plain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  sheltered  on  the  N.  and  N.£.  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  contiguous  to  Monte  Grenarro,  Bocoa  Gfiovane,  S.  Polo  &c.  which 
form  a  semi-dbrde  open  to  the  south, — ^in  fact,  in  a  very  warm  situation,  the 
Styrax  shrub  yields  oy  incisions  in  its  bark,  the  valued  exudation  known  as 
Styrax  en  larmes. 

Aa  the  account  of  Storax  left  us  by  Diosooiides,  who  was  a  native  of  Cifieia, 
one  of  the  countries  affording  the  drug,  is  in^iortant,  I  will  here  give  its 
literal  translation,  subjoining  m  a  note  the  Latin  text  of  SpTengel,§  the  latest 
commentator  upon  that  aut£or. 

Storax  is  the  exudation  of  a  certain  tree  resembling  a  quinee-tree»  It  is 
preferred  yeDow  and  shining,  resinous,  having  whitish  lumps,  retaining  fbr  a 
long  period  a  very  grateful  odour;  when  softened,  it  emits  a  certain  honey-Uke 
humidity.  Such  is  the  Gabalite,  the  FIsidian  and  the  CUician  [Storaz].  That 
of  bad  quality  is  black,  friable  and  branny.  There  is  also  found  an  exudataon 
resembling  gum,  transparent,  myrrh-Uke;  but  this  is  produced  rarely.  Storax  is 
adulterated  with  the  powder  of  the  tree  itself,  made  by  the  erosion  of  little  worms^ 
honey  and  the  dregs  of  iris  g  and  some  other  things,  being  added.  There  axe 
those  who  pound  with  storax  in  very  hot  weather,  either  wax  or  tallow  imbued 
with  aromatics,  and  press  it  through  a  strainer  having  wide  openings,  into  cold 

*  Perhaps  lought  to  eseept  Pnleasor  Orpbamte  of  Atfaras,  who  has  hinted  that  the  tact  «C 
DioeooridBs  OB  the  sabject  of  Sionz,nqiiirtsoorreotion.  B¥Utlind4lnS(KUliBotntifmdi 
France.    T.iij-p.147. 

i  Tratte  des  Arbres,  Paris,  1755.  4to.  T.ij.  p.  289.  Montriea  or  Montrienx  is  a  little  phKSB 
about  10  miles  to  the  north  of  Totdon,  m  the  department  of  the  Var.  In  this  neighboiiznood, 
the  ^i^^ras  grows  wild. 

In  order  to  endeavoiir  to  obtain  an  aathentic  specimen  of  the  ezadatioa  of  Styrax  offieinale^  I 
wrote  to  my  fnend  Dr.  Planchon  of  Montpelller,  who  at  my  suggestion  kindly  caused  incisioos  to 
be  made  during  the  hottest  yui  of  last  summer,  in  the  truuk  and  branches  of  a  large  and  fine 
Styrax  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  there.  The  experiment  was  quite  unsuccessfu  :  neither 
aqueous  sap  nor  resinous  juice  flowed  from  the  incisions. 


I  Vol.  for  1769,  p.  106. 


"Styrax lacrima  est  arboris coinsdam cydonin similis.  Praefertor  flavns  ao  piagais,  resm- 
osniB,  gnimos  habeas  alhicantes,  nuam  dintiBHime  in  odoris  gratia  permsaens,  qniqva  dun 
molhtar,  melleam  ^uamdam  hnmiditatem  ex  se  remittife.  Talis  est  gabaliteSj  pieidiBS  ao  dlidas. 
Deterior  niger,  fhabiUs  ac  fnrfurosus.  Inyenitur  et  laorima  gonuni  smiiUs,  tnm^arens, 
SByrriuB  sunula  ;  varum  lusc  raro  nascitur.  Adulterant  autem  i^wris  ipsios  soobe,  vemiea- 
lornm  eroebne  fiieta,  admisto  melle  et  iridis  crassamento  aliiique  nonnallis.  Nod  desnati  qai  at 
oanm  aat  sebom  aromatis  imbatoxA  ad  aolem  aoerrimum  earn  styraee  snbigant  tt  per  eohna 
latu  foraminibus  peryium  in  aqnam  frioidam,  quasi  Termieulos  effingentes,  ezpriaant  at 
venumdent,  quem  st^acem  ideo  rermicuLitum  appellant.  Imperiti  enm  tanquam  sinoenun 
admittunt,  non  attenu  ad  odoris  insignem  vehementiam.  Est  enim  admodnm  acria,  qui  frandia 
azpers  est.  •  •  «  •»  >edanii  Dioecmtdis  Anasariwi  d^  Jfof.  Jtf«L  JUSrs  V.,  ed. 
CnrtSpwngeL    Lips.  1829,  80.    T.  I.  p.  82  (Hb.  L  cap.  LXXDL). 

R  Possibly  some  resi'lVf^  obtaked  in  makmg  the  prepantion  called  Irmi  tpiitammUmt 
described  lib.  L  c»*"  .^  ' 
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vAter,  fbmiDg  ss  it  were,  little  worms:  thej  sell  tliis,  which  fher  call  vermtfarm 
Siorar.  Inesperieneed  penont  admit  it  m  gemiiiie,  not  regardmg  Its  remailc* 
aUy  powcrfid  odoar:  Ux  that  which  is  not  firandoleikt,  is  sooewhat  strong. 

The  particulars  men  by  Fliny  in  his  chapter  on  Storax,  are  very  minute  and 
explicit,^  althouffh  nis  supposition  that  the  druff  packed  in  reeds  was  a  natural 
production  and  nis  notion  of  it  being  attacked  dj  insects,  must  be  regarded  as 
erroneous. 
The  following  is  FHny^  account : 

**  That  part  of  Syria  joining  up  to  Judaea,  and  lyina  abore  Ffaosnida,  produces 
Storax,  wmch  is  found  in  the  Ticinity  of  Gabala  and  Maradius,  as  also  cif  Casins^ 
a  mountain  cf  Seleueia.  The  tree  hears  the  same  name  and  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  quiaee.  The  tear  haa  a  harah  taste,  wHh  a  pleasant  sMlI; 
in  the  interior  it  has  aU  the  appearance  of  a  reed,  and  is  flUed  with  a  liquid 
juice.  AhoBt  the  ristng  of  the  Dog-Star,  certain  small  winged  worma  hover 
about  this  substance  and  eat  it  away,  for  which  reason  it  is  often  found  in  a 
rotten  state,  with  worm-iioles  full  of  dust.  The  Storaz  next  in  estimation  after 
that  already  mentioned,  comes  from  Fisldla,  Sidon,  Cyprus  and  Cilicia;  that  of 
Crete  being  considered  the  yery  worst  of  alL  That  wmch  comes  from  Mount 
Amanus,  in  Syria,  is  highly  esteemed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  eren  more  so 
by  the  perfumers*  From  whaterer  conntiy  it  oodks,  that  which  is  of  a  red 
colour  is  preferred,  and  it  sliould  be  both  unetaous  as  well  as  fiseons  to  the 
touch  J  the  worst  kind  is  that  which  crumbles  like  bran,  and  is  coyerad  all  oyer 
with  a  whitish  mould.  This  substance  ia  adulterated  with  the  resin  of  eedar  or 
with  gum,  and  sometimes  with  honey  or  bitter  almonds;  aU  whidi  sophistications 
may,  noweyer,  be  detected  by  the  taste.  The  price  of  Storax  of  the  beet  quality 
is  seyenteen  denarii  per  pound.*  It  oomes  also  from  Pamj^ylia,  but  this  last 
Is  more  arid  and  not  so  full  of  juice.''t 

The  localities  here  mentioned,  include  those  cited  by  Dloscorides :  and  most 
of  them  can  be  identified.  Gabala  is  the  modem  yillage  of  Djebeleh,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Latakia.  The  ruins  of  Marathus  still  exist.  Casius  and 
Amanus  are  mountains  near  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun,  still  to  be  traced  under 
Turkish  names.  The  position  of  the  ancient  countries  of  Piaidia,  Pamphrfia 
and  Cilicia  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  well  known;  and  ^don, 
Cyprus  and  Crete  are  familiar  to  all.  In  seyeral  of  these  lodJities,  Styrax 
officinale  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  common  wild  shrub. 

The  drug  thus  described  by  these  ancient  authors,  is  that  which  I  conceiye  to 
be  the  original  and  legitimate  Storax,  namely  a  frammt  resin  in  separate,  or  more 
or  less  agglutinated  tears,  somewhat  resexnblinff  JBenzoin,  exudcn  either  spon* 
taneously  or  after  incision,  from  the  trunk  of  the  Styrax  officinale  of  Limueus. 
That  such  a  drug  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  purity,  was  in  former,  and  eyen  la 
comparatiyely  recent  times,  an  article  of  commerce,  appears  certain  from  the 
specimens  stiU  existing  in  a  few  old  collections  of  Materia  Medica,  as  well  as 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  best  Storax  giyen  by  the  pharmacologists  of  the  last 
century  agreeing  yery  fairly  with  the  account  left  by  Dioscorides.:^ 

This  fine  kina  of  Storax,  always  extremely  scarce,  was  called  amygdaloid  fbom 

the  smaD,  white,  almond-I^e  tears  of  which  it  partially  consisted.    It  also  bore 

the  name  Styrax  calamitesj  a  term  deriyed  from  the  ancient  method  of  paddng 

it  in  reeds  (calam),i     It  has  howeyer,  wholly  disappeared  from  comneree^ 

■   .  I     .11.    ■  ■  ■       I    I,  «— . — i^. ,  ■■.. .. —  ■  ■  ■ 

*  Equal  to  16«.  per  lb.  avoirdapois. 

t  Pliny's  Natural  Hittory,  Bostock  and  Biley's  tnouktion:  Book  xij.  Ohi^w  65. 

i  See  especially  Kiraten,  ExercUatio  de  StyroM^  Attorf,  1786. 4t<K 

\  According  to  Blatthiolos,  the  aDniiea  to  Calam  in  comwiion  with  8tofax  fint  ooeais  in 
Guen.    I  And  the  passage  to  be  as  follows: 

^*  ManifiBetam  insnper  est  Stjiacem  qui  ia  cdamis  ^  PampUliA  apportatar,  Aodranadrom 
pnaeipere.  PandaBimns  aatem  illic  a^rax  aaadtor ;  tantanHrae  ab  boo  vnlgari  iistat,  qaaatqm 
h  Yino  qaod  in  tabemis  venditor  Falernnm."    (Galea.  Ih  AmjujoHb,  Hb.  i.  cap.  14.) 

The  teim  CdkanHea  has  been  enppoeed  to  be  deriyed  from  jMT«^«xPr«c»  a  yolgar  rea&ig  for 
yoBaXlrvt,  as  explained  at  loagth  by  Matthiolos  (Comm.  in  Ub,  I,  JDioBOorid.  cap.  LXVIII.) 
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its  name  alone  Siyrax  caJamUes  or  calamiia  being  retained  in  &TOur  of  that 
odoriferous,  sawdust-like  compound  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the 
shops.  In  France,  it  is  applied  to  a  black,  extractifiirm,  odoriferous  substance 
which  I  shall  more  particularly  describe  in  a  future  paper. 

Although  we  possess  no  modem  account  of  the  collection  of  solid  Storax» 
confirmatory  of  that  given  by  Dioscorides,  other  than  those  I  have  quoted  (which 
do  not,  howeyer,  relate  to  collecting  the  drug  for  the  purposes  ca  commerce), 
there  exist  two  remarkable  statements  of  the  method  of  collecting  Liquid  Storax^ 
which  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  examine  with  some  attention.  I  ought  how- 
ever, first  to  state  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Greeks  were  acquainted 
with  Liquid  Storax:  Arab  writers  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  mention  it, 
though  Uieir  accounts  are  far  from  satisfactory  and  dear.* 

The  first  of  these  two  statements  is  that  of  James  Fetiver,  an  apothecary  of 
London,  who  was  noted  as  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  collection  of  objects 
of  natural  history. 

Li  the  year  1708,  that  is  ten  years  before  his  death',  Fetiver  presented  to  the 
Boyal  Society  of  London  a  communication  which,  verbatim  et  literatim^  is  as 
follows : 

'*  7%e  MwKMT  of  making  Styrax  liquids,  aliaa  Rosa  Mallas. 

Commtaiicated  by  Mr,  James  Fetiver,  F»R,8, 

Rota  MaUas  grows  upon  the  Island  OolnroiSj  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Bed 
Sea  near  Cadees,  which  is  3  days  Journey  from  Suez:  It  is  the  Bark  ofif  a  Tree 
^taken  off  every  Year,  and  grows  again)  boiled  in  Salt  Water  till  it  comes  to  a 
Consistence  like  Bird-lime,  then  separated  and  put  into  a  Cask  and  brought  to 
JuddOf  and  so  to  Mocha  in  June  and  Jvfy,  where  it  sells  from  60  to  120  Dollars 

er  Barrel,  accordiug  to  its  Goodness:  the  best  is  what  is  fi^eest  from  Clay  and 
irt,  which  is  commonly  mixed  with  it;  and  the  way  to  try  it  is  by  washing  it 
in  Salt  Water  which  will  cleanse  it :  The  Arabs  and  Turks  call  it  Cotter  Mija, 
KB.  A  Barrd  is  420Vi 

A  statement  so  precise  and  circumstantial  was  received  with  more  or  less 
credit,  and  we  find  it  quoted  by  Geofiroy,t  Hill,§  Alston,  Q  M^t  and  De  Lens,^ 
Martinjr,**  Guibourt,t1  Fereira,tt  Rojrle,§§  &c. 

Hill,  indeed,  quaintly  remarks,  '*  it  is  a  little  unlucky  that  nobody  has  given 
ns  any  description  of  this  Rosa  MdUasJ"— But  is  this  the  only  ambiguity?  Let 
US  first  ask,— 2)oes  there  exist  any  island  of  Cobross  at  the  upper  end  oj  the 
Bed  Seat 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  chart  of  the  Bed  Sea  made  firom  the  surveys  of 
Messrs.  Moresby  and  Carless  in  1830-33,  and  to  the  minute  Sailing  DirecHone 
for  the  Bed  Sea^  both  published  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  we  have  a 
mass  of  very  exact  and  positive  information  relating  to  its  coasts,  and  to  its 
islands  firom  the  largest,  down  to  the  very  rocks  and  shoals.  Now  Fetiver  makes 
his  island  of  Cobross  to  be  "  near  Cadess^  which  is  3  days  journey  from  Suez.'^  To 
what  distance  we  ought  to  consider  this  to  be  equivalent,  I  know  not;  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  chart  already  referred  to,  that  there  is  no  island  in  the  Red  Sea 
nearer  to  Suez  than  about  160  miles.  Neither  this  island,  nor  any  other  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  bears  the  name  of  Cobross^  or  any  other  name  which  can  be  supposed 

■^— »*»M^— »^"»-^~'  I     I  ^^.»— .     Ill  .  .  i.^^«—  -III  ■  » 

*  AyioeniuB  Liber  Canoms,  lib.  II.  tract  2.  cap.  481.  600.  628.  (ed.  Venet  1664.) 
t  PkUosophieal  TrantacHoiu,  1708-1709.  Vol.  xxyi.  p.  44. 
^  TraeL  de  Mai.  MecL  (1741),  T.  IL  p.  493. 

History  qfthe  Materia  Me&a  (1751),  p.  718. 

Ledmrts  on  ike  Materia  Medioa  (1770),  VoL  II.  p.  41& 

iDicHoimairs  de  Maliere  Medieale,  T.  IV.  (1832),  p.  128. 
EneylUop.d.fned,'pharm.NaLu.BokwaareuL    Bd.  L  (1843)  p.  94. 
tf  BisUnre  des  Drogues  Simi^  T.  II.  (1849),  p.  294. 
it  £lm.  ifMoL  Med.  VoLlI,  (1860)  p.  1216. 
i%  McemUofMaL  Med.  (1853)  p.  639. 
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to  represent  it,^ihat  is,  bo  far  as  my  researches  have  gone,  and  I  have  taken 
mnch  pains  in  investigatinff  the  subject. 

Again, — are  there  an j  isuuids  in  tke  Bed  Sea  extensively  wooded,  as  PeUrer's 
account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ?  On  thb  point,  the  minute  information  in 
the  Sailing  Direciiona^  is  entirely  of  a  neffative  character. 

Distrusting  my  own  judgment  in  such  a  question,  I  applied  to  John  Walker, 
Esq.,  Geographer  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  ana  to  the  Bev.  Charles 
Forater,  author  of  the  Hisiarieal  Qeography  of  Arabia^  gentlemen  whose  ac« 
quaintanee  with  sources  of  information  on  such  matters,  might,  I  tiiought, 
suggest  some  explanation  of  Petiver's  statement :  but  neither  of  them  has  been 
able  to  throw  any  light  upon  it. 

Although  I  am^  unable  to  find  a  Ccbross  in  the  Bed  Sea,  I  must  state  that 
D*Herbelot  in  his  BibUoih^que  Orientals  ^ves  Cobrog^  as  a  synonym  of  Cffprw: 
and  also,  that  Pliny  mentions  an  island  of  Cohorts  or  Covorigj  which  has  been 
identified  as  one  of  the  Sohar  Isles,  near  Burka,  a  town  situated  on  the  East 
coast  of  Arabia,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.*  The  position  of  eiUier 
of  these  islands  is,  of  course,  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  that  of  Petiver*s 
Cobrass. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  of  the  many  authors  that  have  Quoted  Petiver's 
account  of  laquid  Storax,  none  appears  to  have  been  struck  witn  the  fact  that 
the  druff  is  not  said  to  be  conveyed  from  *^  Cobross  ^  to  Europe,  but  that  it  is 
^*  brought  to  Judda  and  so  to  MoiAa,^ — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  carried  to  a  spot  some 
1900  miles  south  of  Suez.^ 

So  much  for  the  fallacies  in  Petiver*s  account  of  ''  The  manner  of  making 
Stjfrax  Liquida.^  In  a  future  part  of  this  noUce,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  what 
traces  of  truth  it  contains. 

The  next  statement  on  which  I  propose  to  offer  some  remarks,  is  that  of 
Dr.  X.  Landerer  of  Athens,  as  contained  in  a  commumcation  published  in 
Buchner's  Repertorium  for  1839.f 

This  communication,  I  translate  thus : 

The  Storax  plant,  Stjfrax  offieinaHs  is  found  in  various  parts  of  continental 
Greece,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Arcbipelaga  There  howerer, 
it  forms  but  a  small  shrub  and  does  not  possess  the  agreeable  odour  ascribed  to 
it  by  botanists.  The  bark  of  the  plant  occuning  in  Qroece,  has  not  the  slightest 
odour,  which  probably  is  due  to  nc^ect  in  cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  the  plant  as  found  in  the  Turkish  islands  of  Bhodes  and 
CcM^  and  especially  with  it  as  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Cos.  (a) 

As  I  obtained  some  time  since  in  Syra  from  a  merchant  coming  from  Rhodes 
some  information  on  the  subject,  I  will  make  it  pubUc,  not  doubting  that,  though 
but  little,  it  will  be  aooeptoble. 

The  Stcmx  plant  is  called  in  Cos  and  Bhodes  ^w^wft  {huikM).  At  its 
flowering  season,  it  fills  the  air  with  the  most  agreeable  vanilla-like  perfome. 
At  the  period  for  the  collection  of  the  bark  and  younger  twigs,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  Bwehmi-jag,  L  e.  Slsfrax^oil  (oil  being  caUed  in 
Turkish,  jo^X  permission  Is  obtained  from  the  Pasha  residing  at  Bhodes,  a  small 
sum  being  paid  for  it.  Those  who  are  provided  with  the  permission  to  collect, 
now  miUk»  with  smaU  knives  bngitudinal  incisions  and  peel  off  from  the  st^ 
the  firesh  pieces  of  bark  in  the  form  of  little  narrow  ribbons.  Owing  to  their 
adhesive  juice  they  easily  stick  together  [baeken  ne  ieieht  xuaoKmeu'] ;  from  them 
are  formed  masses  of  one  oiU  weight  (=:  Slbs.),  which  are  reserved  fbr.the  pre- 
paration OtjaQf  or  are  immediately  purchased  by  Bhodian  merchants  and  sent 
to  Bhodes. 

The  preparation  of  Sttehurujag  is  eibeted  by  merely  pressing  the  befine- 
mentioned  masses  in  presses  somewhat  warmed,  called  &jfrakiat  and  not  by 


*  Fbnter'8  Eutonedl  Oeograpkg  tf  Arabia,  Lond.  1844    YoL  u.  p.  280. 
t  £imge  WorU  Otsr  die  Cfewimumg  tkt  Storax  Uqmdm  vom  Prof,  nnd  LeibapoihskBr  X. 
LMidimiaAtb«^AwAiMr'«i29i./0rdLP»ar«i,    Bd.  18.  s.  859-862. 
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bpiling.  The  jag  obtained  by  gentle  praBSoze  ui  of  on  anotanu  consifteiioa,  a 
light  grey  colour,  and  diffuses  a  yery  agreeable  Tanilla-likB  odiMxr.  This  iB  thft 
only  sort  that  is  exported;  bat  in  Cos  and  Bhodes,  it  is  also  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Tery  odoriferous  mass  made  by  the  addition  of  finely-powdered 
Olibanum  and  formed  into  cakes  of  the  size  of  a  fiBt,  which  are  called  StifrakUu 
The  preparation  of  these  masses  belongs  exdusirdy  to  the  couTentaal  clergy, 
who  distinguish  thehr  manufacture  irith  the  conrent  seal. 

By  repeated  warming  and  ttronger  presBare»  an  almost  bliM^  Bwekmi-jf  it 
6Malnecl«  which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselTet  ft>r  the  meet  heaung 
ointments  and  medicines. 

The  bark  remaining  after  the  expression  of  the  jag  is  bound  together  aaad 
oonyeyed  partly  to  Constantinople  and  partly  to  Byra  and  there  used  fbor 
fumigation. 

With  regard  to  the  decoction  of  the  bark  and  the  adsltemtion  of  Stynx- 
balsam  with  turpentine,  the  Bhodiaa  merchant  assured  me  that  they  would 
not  know  how  to  go  about  it;  and  that  the  adulteration  with  turpentine,  might, 
in  case  of  detection,  inrolve  eren  the  punishment  of  death. 

fNote  a.]  The  Storax  trees  appear  at  that  place  to  be  of  important  rahie, 
and  are  giten  to  the  young  women  as  dowry,  in  tiie  same  manner  as  in  Qreeoe, 
the  bride  is  presented  with  so  many  Olire-trees. 

That  Dr.  Landerer  has  been  greatly  deceiyed  by  his  informaiit  wHl*  I  tiunk, 
be  ^ry  eyident  from  the  subjoined  testimonies : 

1.  liiyen  Eer  Esq.,  who  was  for  seyeral  years  Britbh  Consul  at  Bfaodes, 
informed  me  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  cariying  on  in  that  island  of  the 
manufacture  described  by  Dr.  Landerer. 

2.  Sidney  H.  Maltass  Esq.  of  Smyrna  in  a  letter  to  me  under  date  7 
October,  1853,  speaking  of  Liquid  Storcupy  says  '*  Cos  and  Rhodes  produce  none.** 

3.  Lieutenant  Robert  Campbell  R.N.,  H.!BJM[.  Consul  at  Bhoaes,  writes  from 
Rhodes  under  date  16  December,  1855,  that  Mr.  Landerer  in  attributing  to  the 
islands  Cos  and  Rhodes  the  production  of  Storax,  has  committed  an  egregiouB 
error,  as  they  haye  neyer  produced  it. 

Moreoyer,  the  eyidence  of  Mr.  Maltass  proyes,  as  I  shaU  shortly  show,  that 
SUraw  officinale  is  not  the  tree  yielding  U/^dd  Storax. 

There  are  other  exceptional  points  in  Dr.  Landerer's  account,  which  I  wiH  for 
the  present  pass  oyer,  remarldnfr  only  that  the  statement  that  liabili^  to  the 
punishment  of  death  is  incurred  m  the  case  of  a  person  being  detected  adulterat- 
ing Storax  with  turpentine,  ia  characterized  by  Lieut  Campbell  as  '^  a  mere  in- 
yention." 

Previous  to  detailing  the  information  which  I  haye  eoUecied  as  to  the  method 
of  preparing  Liquid  Storax,  it  will  be  well  briefly  to  review  the  variocu  opinions 
which  have  been  held  as  to  its  origin. 

i.  Many  of  the  older  writers  on  Materia  Medica  consider  it  an  artificial  com- 
pound ;  Dale  in  particular,  asserts,  that  what  was  found  in  the  London  shops  in 
his  time  ( 1693]^  was  altogether  fiMStitious.^ 

2.  Those  writers  who  adopt  Dr.  Landerer's  statement,  regard  Liqtdd  Storax 
as  the  produce  of  Styreuc  officinale  Linn. 

8.  Bj  msxir  authors,  lAquid  Storax  is  referred  to  Liquidamhar  ttgrac^ua 
Linn.,  a  tree  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  ia  Mexico,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Central  Amerioa. 

However  capable  that  tree  may  be  of  producing  an  analoffons  resis,  it  is  well 
ascertained  tliat  the  Liquid  Storax  used  in  England,  is  fdl  imported  from  the 
Levant ;  and  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  conclude  that  such  is  idao  the  ease 
with  that  used  on  the  continent  and  that  it  is  certainly  not  the  produce  of 
America.  I  therefore  dismiss  the  suppoeition  that  the  Liquid  Storax  ot  oom- 
meroe  is  of  transatlantic  origin. 


*/*  Veram  quod  in  officioii  naifcris  pro  S^jraot  liquido  ysnditar  MaahM  fiMtitia  ras  ast,  at 
oertior  fiutns  sum  k  pharmaoopolis  yariis  L<nidiueDsibiu.**--i*AarnMioo/byia,  Lond.  1698,  p.  4S7. 
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4.  BjBom»9MAotByLiqmidSiortPtiMBh9eacon}Wtondtoht^^ 
LinuUimbar  aUmgiana  Blame. 

This  tree  if  a  natiTe  of  the  islands  of  tlie  Indian  Ardupdago  and  of  Bnnnah, 
wkere  the  inbabitants  occasionally  extract  from  it  an  odoiiferons  semi-fluid 
resin ;  bat  the  product  is  not  abundant,  nor  does  it  resemble  thBLdquid  Siorax 
of  oommeroe;  there  is  not  moreover,  the  slightest  evidence  of  it  reaching 
Europe  in  anjr  quantity. 

It  IS  hoireyer,  a  curioos  fact  that  the  name  by  which  this  tree  is  at  the 
present  day  known  to  the  Malays,  is  Rasamaioy  a  word  very  dose  to  Pefeiver's 
Mia  MaUat.    To  this  I  shall  revert  in  a  future  page. 

6.  Liqiadambar  anetUak  Miller,  is  regarded  by  Guibourt,  Lindlev,  the  authors 
of  the  iVench  Codexy  and  some  others,  as  the  source  of  Liquid  Sicrax^  an 
opinian  whidi  I  shall  be  able  to  show  to  be  correct. 

(^To  b€  cwtimud.) 

SOME  OBSEBYAHONS  ON  THE  COPALS  OF  WESTEBN  AFBICA. 

BT  W.  V.  DAUXBLL,  1ff.D.,  rX.S., 
HoMiniy  Ifamber  of  the  Phamuieeatied  Society. 

{Contimied /ram  page  373.) 

n.  South  GuihxI.  Cofals. 

Thb  CojmIs  of  Southem'Africa  afford  several  characteristic  features  which  serve 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  above  described.  They  appear  only  to  have  beoi 
discovered  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurv.  They  usually  occur 
in  larger  and  flatter  masses,  witii  a  lets  nodulated  or  ^bular  siqperfiaes,  and 
are  leu  compact  and  solid  than  the  northern  varieties.  Owing  to  their  brittle- 
nesB,  they  bnak  with  a  dear,  vitreous-like  fracture,  and  display  abeautifnl  smooth, 
polished  sur&ce,  of  great  purity  and  transptiency.  Their  variations  in  color 
are  more  numerous  than  those  flN>m  northern  Guinea.  They  apparently  depend 
on  the  nature  of  their  exterior  crust,  since,  upon  its  removal,  tney  exhibit  more 
or  less  their  primitive  whiteness.  These  exudations  are  thrown  out  not  only 
firom  the  bark,  but  the  roots  of  trees  also,  if  the  reports  of  negro  traders  can  be 
credited ;  for  to  the  eastward  of  Ambriz  and  Musula,  in  the  districts  where  their 
explorations  are  carried  on,  no  copalli&rous  trees  exist,  the  resiu  being  dug 
out  of  the  ground.  They  also  assert,  that  durinff  their  labors  they  sometimes 
meet  with,  vestiges  of  roots  deeply  embedded  in  Uie  soil,  from  which  they  detadi 
the  excretion.  Other  spedes  are,  however,  taken  from  living  plants.  Old  and 
partially  decayed  trees  yield  the  largest  supply.  The  season  most  favourable 
for  the  collection  of  these  resins,  is  shortljr  after  the  termination  of  the  rains. 
This  group  comprises  three  sub -divisions,  viz.:— 

a.  Aon^o.— Inese  copals  include  several  varieties  known  in  commerce.  They 
are  generally  produced  from  the  coast  between  Cape  Lopez  and  Musula,  from 
devated  regions  beyond  Loango,  Ambrizette,  Ambriz,  &c.  Considerable  ex- 
portations  occur  from  these  loca!uties.  Prince's  and  St.  Thomas  Islands  derive 
their  limited  supply  fr^m  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  continent,  which  the 
colonial  merchants  re-ship  for  Lisbon.  The  Quality  is  not  so  good  as  in  thoito  of 
more  northern  growth.  In  Ambriz  two  kinds  are  recognized  by  the  country 
factors,  based  partly  on  distinctbns  of  form  and  color.  Accordinff  to  the 
assertions  of  the  naUves,  both  are  excavated  from  the  soil  on  hilly  table-lands, 
three  days'  journey  to  the  north-east  inland.  Their  vernacular  appellation  is 
MahqaaiOy  by  the  Portuguese  residents  they  are  indiscriminately  termed 
Oomma  Copal  The  country  traders  bring  them  to  the  European  factories  in 
bags  made  from  the  palm  leai,  each  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
pounds.  They  recdve  in  exdiange  cotton  flibrics,  beads,  hardware,  powder, 
&a»  at  the  rate  of  4<i.  or  6d  per  lb.  In  1845-46,  not  leM  than  40,000  lbs.  were 
exported  from  Ambriz  and  M!usula  alone.    The  first  kind  is  found  in  somewhat 
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round,  smooth,  or  large  ansular  and  broken  Bpliemdal  fragments,  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  orange  hue,  with  the  exterior  slightly  coated  and  corni(;ated  by  small 
granulations.  Upon  dealing  away  the  crust,  the  resin  becomes  smgularly  clear 
and  translucent,  and  of  a  white  color,  hence  the  designation  of  white  copal 
bestowed  on  it  by  the  American  traders. 

The  second  or  red  copal  also  plentiful  in  Angola,  is  produced  in  broken,  flat, 
and  angular  or  irregularly  conchoidal  fragments,  of  a  fine  red  within,  and  ex- 
ternally Tariesated  by  an  admixture  of  orange  and  ruby  colors.  Their  outer 
surfiice  is  seldom  granulated,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  is  enveloped  b;^  a  rough 
scabrous  incrustation  having  a  crjrstalline  aspect,  resulting  from  a  conjunction  of 
various  minute  asperities  and  projections,  it  b  firequently  mixed  with  the  pre- 
ceding sort,  and  may  possibly  be  an  exudation  from  another  portion  of  the  same 
tree,  but  modified  by  local  agencies.  Though  deemed  infenor  to  the  copals  of 
Sierra  Leone,  they  are,  nevertheless,  highly  appreciated  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  fetch  from  95$.  to  llOs.  per  cwt. 

b,  Angola. — This  subdivision  contains  but  few  varieties ;  the  most  common 
are  the  red  Kongo  copal,  a  yellow-coated  sort,  and  another  termed  red  AnimL 
According  to  Portugese  authorities,  these  valuable  excretions  were  only  dis- 
covered m  1807,  pnndpally  in  the  district  of  Pungo-andonffo,  situated  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Cuanza,  and  about  eight  or  nine  days*  trav^from  St.  Paul  de 
Loando.  By  the  Ambundas,  or  negroes  of  Angola,  they  are  designated  Muko' 
koto,  and  the  trees  which  produce  them  MontongS.  The  Portuguese  merdiants 
at  St.  Paul  de  Loando  purchase  large  quantities,  at  from  400  to  800  reis  per 
arroba.  From  the  date  of  their  discovery  (in  1807),  to  1830,  the  aggregate 
amount  obtained  did  not  exceed  165  arrobas,  or  5,280  fbs.  In  1825,  only  26 
arrobas,  valued  at  26  milreas,  were  shipp«d  to  Lisbon.  In  1830-31-32  the  total 
exported  was  4,329  @,  valued  at  8,658  milreas,  which  exportation  had  increased* 
for  1844  alone,  to  8,600  @,  From  the  Portuguese  dependencies  on  the  coast,  not 
less  than  24,342  @,  or  nearly  six  quintals,  were  transmitted  to  Portugal  in  1845, 
independently  of  the  c[uantity  taken  by  the  English  and  American  vessels.  The 
supply,  since  that  penod,  has  been  progressively  increasing.* 

Ihe  red  Ansola  copal,  erroneouslv  termed  ^^  red  gwnAnimSy^  is  vended  in 
somewhat  small  spheroidal,  or  globular  frisigments  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egff,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  or  peculiarly  granulated  and  waity  coat.  The 
color  varies  from  a  deep  orange  to  a  rich  ruby,  which  however,  partly  disap- 
pears when  the  crust  is  removed.  These  dbtinctive  characters  are  of  more 
uniform  appearance  than  others ;  hence  their  recognition  among  various  allied 
resins  becomes  easy.  Their  mercantile  value  is  less  than  the  Kongo  copals,  the 
price  ranging  from  85«.  to  95«.  per  cwt.  in  the  English  markets. 

c,  Benguda,''~OxkT  knowledge  concerning  these  copals  is  very  limited.  They 
are  chiefly  referable  to  the  class  known  as  "  coaled  copals/^  and  evidently  a|>- 
proximate  in  several  points  to  those  of  the  Slave  Coast.  The  difficulty  of  their 
purification,  with  the  diminution  of  substance,  and  great  waste  which  necessarily 
ensues  from  the  process,  renders  them  of  less  importance  in  a  commerdal  point 
of  view.  They  are  found  in  irregular,  flat  or  flaky  and  spheroidal  fra^ents, 
studded  by  diversely-shaped  elevations,  and  enclosed  by  a  chalk-like  exsiccated 
crust,  readily  reduced  into  powder  by  friction.  Within,  tibe  color  changes  from 
an  opac^ue  white  to  a  pale  lemon  or  sreenish  yellow,  the  latter  of  which  usually 
predominates.  They  are  conveyed  fiom  the  interior  by  the  natives  for  a  oon- 
siderable  distance,  are  more  exclusively  exported  bv  the  Portuguese  merchants 
to  Lbbon,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  named  Lisbon  copals  in  the  English 
markets.  Another  source  of  supply  is  by  their  direct  exportation  in  English 
vessels  frt>m  the  coast,  which  renders  them  more  accessible  to  purchasers. 
Their  price  fluctuates  from  20s.  to  110«.  per  cwt. 

J.J©sed«Iiina,lint>iii.ch.lv.,pagt72,77,*c.  ^^ 
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in.  GuiHBA  AHUii's. 

The  Guinea  Anim^*8,  or  false  copals  as  they  are  frecjaentiy  termed,  seem  to  be 
almost  unknown.  Thej  are  few  in  number,  and  have  hitherto  been  mostly  limited 
to  South-West  Africa.  The  HymencuL  Cottrbaril  Lin.,  or  some  nearly  related 
species,  however,  abounds  in  the  Gambia,  but  the  resin  does  not  appear  to  be 
collected  for  any  mercantile  use.  Several  varieties  can  occasionally  be  met  with 
among  the  samples  of  Kongo  and  Angola  copals,  but  are  not  easily  detected.  In 
Ambriz,  these  products  have  long  been  identified  from  other  resinous  excretions  by 
the  appellation  of  Tree  gumf^*  and  the  European  traders,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  received  from  the  home  houses,  refused  purchasing  any  quantity.  This 
restriction  to  a  certain  extent,  became  requisite  on  account  of  their  low  value  and 
difficulty  of  sale,  when  other  and  superior  resins  could  be  purchased.  Notwith- 
standing their  inferiority,  they  are  still  occasionally  retailed  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Lisbon  copals.  The  native  vendors,  fully  cognizant  of  their  prohibition, 
trv  to  effect  their  sale  by  mixing  them,  in  small  quantities,  with  the  true  copals, 
which  stratagem  when  discovered,  was  summarily  punished  by  a  confiscation  of  the 
adulterated  stock.  They  are  doubtless,  procured  from  some  spedes  of  Hymenaaf 
judging  from  the  conjugate  leaves  and  broken  legumes,  sometimes  found  in  the 
bags. 

Chemical  authorities  mention  two  modes  by  which  Anim^^s  can  be  distinguished 
from  true  copals. 

1.  Anime^s  soften  in  the  mouth,  are  not  so  brittle  between  the  teeth,  and  do 
not  afford  that  peculiar  grittiness  common  to  ordinary  copals.  This  statement 
however,  is  only  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  since  copals  of  recent  formation  are 
quite  as  soft  as  Animus,  and  in  other  respects  can  barely  be  distinguished  from 
them  by  these  tests. 

2.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most  efficient  means  of  determining  their  true 
nature,  is  by  the  difference  of  solubility  in  various  alcoholic  fluids.  European 
residents  in  the  Kongo  countries  usually  had  recourse  to  the  following  process  to 
ascertain  the  distinction  and  quality : — a  small  piece  of  the  resin  was  placed 
in  a  glass  tube  (about  four  inches  in  length),  halt  fiUed  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. Heat  was  gradually  applied,  untilthe  liquid  boiled  for  several  minutes. 
If  the  substance  consisted  or  Anim^,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  wholly  dissolved ; 
whereas,  if  copal,  only  a  partial  solution  ensued.  The  superior  class  of  copals 
were  evidently  very  sughtly  acted  on,  and  the  recent  whitisn  exudations  still  less 
so  by  this,  and  other  alcoholic  menstrua.  As  an  ordinary  rule,  it  was  considered 
that  the  quality  of  the  copal  was  augmented  in  value,  in  proportion  to  its 
resistance  to  solubility.  Their  limited  solution  has  been  attributed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  greater  proportion  of  that  gelatiniform  resin  alluded  to  by  Chemists 
in  their  analysis  otthese  substances. 

Two  or  three  varieties  of  Anim^  mav  be  observed  in  the  countries  previously 
enumerated,  all  probably  exudations  irom  the  same  tree,  or  some  closely  allied 
species.  iSrom  lone  practical  experience,  traders  can  readily^  detect  their 
admixture  with  oopaLi  oy  the  eye  solely,  partly  from  their  peculiarity  of  color 
and  partly  from  other  physiciJ  aspects.  Their  external  surfaces  are  cleaner,  more 
smooth,  and  less  coated  by  adventitious  deposits.  They  assume  in  form  more  of  a 
globular  or  nodulated  character  with  a  tnding  degree  of  roughness,  and  have  a 
pider  hue  thui  Uie  conjunctive  copals.  Thev  are  produced  (1)  in  moderate- 
ued  globuLur  or  spheroidal  concretions  of  pale  lemon  color ;  (2)  in  small  semi- 
opaque  oblong  and  nodulated  fragments  of  a  milkv  whiteness;  (3)  in  dear 
yellow  nodules  or  conglomerated  tears,  which  resemble  much  the  Akkrah  copal. 

title  of  Amimd  wu  probably  dflriTed  from  some  veniaciilar  appellation  of  African 

'hich  it  was  sold  to  the  earlier  Poztngaese  Toyagers.    GomarH,  in  his  Cromea  de 

tmb&hed  in  1558,  obserres  that  the  Mexicans  were  (like  the  Ambriz  people) 

I  distinctiTe  ebaraefcan  peooliar  to  their  copals,  siiice  they  denominated  the 

■g^  and  the  soft  Capaliihmki. 
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This  last  is  the  variety  which  is  00  frequently  sold  in  the  English  markets  aii 
li^wn  oopaL  The  whole,  I  hjave  found  by  experiment,  can  be  dissolved  in  tur- 
pentine and  otiier  aloohoUc  flitids.  Although  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  product  of  of  some  species  otHymenaa^  it  is  a  subject  for  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  ordinary  A&ican  copals  can  be  traced  to  the  same  souroe. 

ON  WILD  SENNA, 

BT    DK.    CABIi    MABTIUS. 

At  the  meeting  of  Apothecaries  held  at  Munich,  Dr.  Walz  exhibited,  under 
the  name  of  WUa  SentMy  some  leaves  which  had  come  into  his  possession,  and 
with  which  none  of  those  present  was  acquainted.*  At  the  meetmg  of  Natural- 
ists at  Vienna,  these  leaves  were  also  exhibited  by  Dr.  Walz,  as  PoHa  CobOeee, 
More  recently  I  have  received  the  Aus;ust  number  of  the  Neaes  Jtdurbueh  fir 
Pharmacies  in  which,  at  page  87,  a  notice  on  the  subject  occurs  from  the  pen  of 
the  same  savant.  His  examination  into  the  origin  of  these  leaves  led  to  no 
definitive  conclusion.  The  supposition  t&at  Coriarta  myrtifolia  nugfat  afford  them, 
was  disproved  bv  a  comparison  with  that  plant  as  growing  in  the  Botameal 
G-arden  at  Heideloerg, — although  some  of  their  physical  diaracters,  such  as  smell 
and  taste,  seemed  to  favour  such  an  opinion.  The  question  was  not  that  of 
the  adulteration  of  Senna  with  broken  Goriaria  leaves,  as  noticed  by  Pe8cfaier,f 
but  of  a  substance  which  of  late  is  brought  as  Wild  Senna  from  IVanee  to 
Grermany  for  a  secret  technical  purpose,  tanning^  as  it  is  supposed,  and  which  by 
chance  might  eive  rise  to  errors  ana  adulteration. 

About  this  tune  my  father,  Dr.Theodor  W.  G.  Martins,  obtfuned  a  small  sample 
of  this  Wild  Senna^  which  was  desi^ated  Folia  Cohtteoi.  The  coriaceous, 
smooth,  dull-green  leaves  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  reminding  one  of  freib 
Willow  Bark,  and  an  astringent,  very  bitter  taste ;  they  are  mixed  with  mature 
and  immature  flowering  heads,  and  with  pieces  of  atitk.  Broken  acom-sheDs, 
single  leaves  of  Putocia  Lentiscus  L.  and  of  Rosmarinus  Hispanicus  L.,  occur  abo 
as  admixtures.  The  leaves  of  this  WHd  Senna  vary  in  size  and  form.  Tlie 
smallest  are  but  a  few  lines  long,  and  at  broadest  but  2  lines ;  the  middle-etced 
are  about  6  lines  long  and  from  3  to  4  broad ;  the  largest  seldom  exceed  10 
lines  in  length  by  4  Imes  in  breadth.  The  leaves  are  entire ;  some  obovate* 
lanceolate,  some  lanceolate,  and  some  lanceolate*cuneate,  narrowed  at  the 
petiole,  and  terminated  with  a  point  or  mttero.  This  mucrot  a  continuation  of  the 
mid-rib,  is  most  evident  in  the  lanceolate  leaves— least  so,  and  apparently  <^en 
wanting,  in  the  oval  leaves.  Together  with  these  three  ibrms,  there  often  occur 
trident-pointed  leaves  6  to  8  lines  long,  and  2^  to  4  lines  broad.  The  epidennis 
is  firm  and  thick ;  the  mid-rib  visible  on  both  sides  (more  clearly  on  the  under), 
and  evidently  protracted  into  a  point ;  the  lateral  veins  are  three  in  number, 
and  indistinct.  On  the  surface  viewed  with  a  lens  numerous  white  points 
(^Spaltoffhunaen),  which  KosteletzWt  and  others  appear  to  have  taken  for  giandi, 
are  perceptible.  The  phvllaries  of  the  flower-head  are  delicate,  scarious,  brown, 
ovate,  standing  around  the  grey,  hairy  calyx;  the  stalk  is  angular  and  striated, 
and  without  axillary  glands.  Ifus  description  applies  exactfy  to  the  leaves  cf 
Ohhularia  Alypwai  Linn.,  whose  employment  for  the  adtdteration  of  Seooui 
Leaves,  improbable  as  it  appears,  has  yet  fr^uen^y  occurred,  as  has  been  stated 
by  my  father  in  his  Pharmacognosie,  p.  161. 

Globularia  Alypum  Linn.  (Globulaire  Tttrpidiy  BankUe,  TStrpUh  Uane,  Senna 
of  Provence,  called  by  the  Spanish  Segtdadat  and  by  the  Greeks  of  Zante  lo^) 
belongs  to  the  Linnean  class  Tetrandria^  order  Monogynia,  and  the  natural 
family  Globularia  of  De  Gandolle.  It  occurs  in  the  region  of  the  Meditenranean 
as  a  perennial  shrub  of  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height.    AAer  a  compaTi80&  with  a 

*  Atigtbwffer  AUgem,  ZmL  BeSage^  v.  5,  Ang.— ilrcUv  d,  Phamme,  Oetober,  p.  109. 

\TrommidorffJotimal,19m,    Bd.  16,  p.  67  »md  64. 

X  AUgemeine  m$cKgini9(A'Pharmacetaitehe  Flora.    Sd.  8, p,  878. 


bot«n<sai  ^oimen  in  tlie  herbsrivm  of  Professor  Schnitekin,  my  honoured 
tntor,  who  on  this  ocensMm  assbtod  me  with  his  nraal  kindness,  I  found  that  Kbe 
snudler  of  the  leaves  which  I  hate  described,  were  attached  to  the  stalks  and 
short  twifis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shrab,  while  the  tridentate  larger  leates  are 
those  of  3ie  flowering  shoots. 

The  Globutaria  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  purgative,  and  was,  as 
Greifler  states,  introdnced  into  medicine  vnder  the  idea  of  it  being  the  "aXvw^ 
of  Daoeoorides,  a  plaat  whose  frait  was  amnently  used  as  a  purgative.  Lobel, 
Dalachamp,  and  JBauhin  remrded  the  GioMaria  as  so  violent  a  remedy,  that 
they  teiwkod  it  FnUeaB  terriSUii,  Glusius  fieores  it  in  his  Hiooria  under  the 
name  Hippoglo98um  ValenHnwm,  and  states  besides,  that  ki  Spain  it  is  called 
CormiUa  de  Fraylet,  i.  e.  ChrontUa  Jhttnan  sive  mtmachmtm.  Glusius,  Graridel, 
and  espedallj  later  writers,  as  Nissole  (1712)  and  Ramel  (1784)  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  its  hamdessness  as  a  simple  purfative,  and  Ramel  has  eveii 
lauded  it  as  a  febrtfu^ :  nevertheless,  both  De  UandoUe  and  Gilibert  (1806) 
pronounce  it  a  violent  drastic.  Loiseleur-Deslongohamps,  however,  afler  a  trial 
of  the  leaves  upon  twenty-four  patients,  came  to  tne  condosion  that  the  remedy 
was  a  mild  evaouant^  preferable  even  to  Senna,  since  it  had  not  tiie  repulsive 
smell  and  taste  of  that  drug;  it  acted  less  violently,  and  less  ft^oently  occaaioBed 
griping.    The  doses  given  were  from  48  to  100  grains  in  decoction. 

In  the  Dictumnaire  Umvenel  de  Matikre  MddicaU  of  M^rat  axid  De  Lens,* 
CoTomOa  Bmenu  L.  is  men  as  the  origin  of  Seni  Sauvatge^  as  well  as  of  the 
leaves  known  as  BmS  Batard,  or  Fbux  Saffuenaudier.  That  tiie  leaves  which 
I  received  were  neither  those  of  CHoronUia  nor  of  ColtUea,  it  is  needless 
fturther  to  insist  upon.  It  shows,  however,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Send 
Sauvcmj  or  Wild  Senna^  viz.,  the  leaves  of  Coronilla  Emerus  L^nown  in  FrancOi 
and  those  of  Glohuloria  Alypum^  occurring  in  Germany.  Whether  our  drug, 
which  there  is  reason  to  thinK  may  be  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Dr.  Walx, 
is  reallv  identical  with  his,  will  soon  be  determined. 

A  cbemical  examination,  I  regret  to  say,  could  be  but  very  superficially 
poformed,  owing  to  my  time  being  previously  engaged  with  other  ohemioal 
xeeearehos.  The  bfown  decoction,  li^wever,  had  a  strong  add  reaction,  and  not 
disagreeable  odour  of  Willow  Bark,  and  an  intensely  bitter  quinine-like  taste. 
Solution  of  baryta  and  acetate  of  lead  precipitated  a  yellowish  colouring  matter, 
which  appeared  of  the  same  nature  as  that  found  in  Rhubarb  and  in  Wiamnus 
Framula.  The  decoction  also  contained  gallic  and  tannic  adds,  besides  some 
indifferent  extractive  matter. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  afler  two  extractions  with  water,  the  leaves  became 
oomplete^^  blacL    Li  conclusion,  I  mi^  express  the  hope  that  Dr.  Walz  may,, 
by  a  chemical  analysis  and  tlie  isolatiea  of  the  crystaluzable  bitter  substance 
which  he  has  disoo^ered,  succeed  in  eompieCing  ear  acquaintanoe  with  this  so* 

called  WUd  Senna. 

-  ■       .-...     ...... 

AMYLENE; 
▲  new  ▲HJMllSIBl'lO  1.CHBHT. 

Dk.  Snow,  in  a  paptr  read  before  the  Medical  Sodety  of  London,  on  the  lOth  of 
Januaty,  and  since  published  la  the  Medical  J\mu  and  Cfazette^haa  directed  atten- 
tion to  amylene  as  an  auMthetic  agents  and  numerous  trials  of  this  substance  for 
productng  insensibility  are  now  being  made.  In  the  paper  alluded  to  Dr.  Snow 
briefly  traces  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  ansssthetics.  He  gives  the  following 
quotation  fhmi  Sir  Rumphroy  Davy's  Ifemarehea  concerning  Kitroue  Oxide,  publishea 
m  the  flrst  Tear  of  this  century :  "  As  nitrous  oxide  in  its  extensive  operation 
seems  capable  of  destroying  ph/sieal  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  with  adVantage 
during  saiylcal  operations  m  wnich  no  mat  eAision  oY  blocd  takes  piaee.**  Aboot 
forty /ears  after  the  pubfieatkm  of  tiiis  Mntence  nitrous  oxide  was  used  wi^ 
doubmil  succeis  by  Mr.  Wells,  a  dentisti  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  some  oases  e 
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tooth  extraction;  but  its  use  was  speedily  relinquished,  the  effect  bdng  considered 
uncertain.    In  September,  1846,  Dr.  Morton,  who  had  previously  been  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Wells,  and  had  witnessed  the  trials  with  nitrous  oxide,  administered 
the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  with  success  in  a  case  of  tooth  drawing,  and  after- 
wBids  in  surgical  operations.     This   led  to  the  general  use  of  ether  vapour. 
In   1847    Mr.  Jacob  Bell   substituted   the  substance    known    as   chloric   ether 
for   sulphuric   ether,    and    this,   although    not    sufficiently  active,    was   found 
to  produce   insensibility.     In   the  autumn  of  1847  Mr.  Waldie,  of  Liverpool, 
being  in  Edinburgh,  explained  to  Dr.  Simpson  that  the  so-called  chloric  ether  was  a 
solution  of  chloroform  in  spirit,  whereupon  the  latter  obtained  some  pure  cliloroform 
and  administered  it  with  great  success.    Dr.  Snow  states,  "  Ever  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  chloroform  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  other  agents  would  be  met  with  more 
eligible  for  causing  anaesthesia  by  inhalation.    It  seemed  improbable  that  this  one^ 
which  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  shelf  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  for 
another  purpose,  should  be  better  than  all  the  very  numerous  volatile  compounds 
wMdb  organic  chemistry  is  daily  bringing  to  light ;   and  the  continued  use  of 
diloroform  is  probably  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  hardly  any  one  has  made 
ansssthesia  by  mhalation  a  subject  of  constant  and  protracted  investigation.    I  have 
from  time  to  time  made  experiments  on  animals  with  a  variety  of  substances,  and  I 
find  that  the  agents  which  might  be  inhaled  for  the  prevention  of  pain,  in  the 
absence  of  others  which  are  more  eligible,  are  extremely  numerous.    They  include^ 
among  other  things,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases,  defiant  gas,  the  vapour 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  cyanogen  gas;  which  last  is  contained,  as  I  found,  in  the 
ftmies  of  the  puff-baU,  which  Dr.  Bichardson  brought  before  the  notice  of  this 
Society.     The  agents  which  I  have  exhibited   as    anesthetics    to  the    human 
subject,  in  addition  to  ether  and  chloroform,  have  as  yet  been  but  few.    Thcsy 
are  nitric  ether,  Dutch  liquid,  benzin  or  benzole,  a  bichloride  of  carbon,  made  \iy 
decomposing  chloroform  with  chlorine  gas,  the  monochlorinetted  chloride  of  ethyle, 
and  amylene,  the  subject  of  this  paper.    Nitric  ether  was  exhibited  also  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  Dutch  liquid  by  him  and  Dr.  Nunneley.    These  substances  possess 
no  advantage  over  chloroform,  unless  it  be  in  their  slower  action,  while  in  other 
respects  they  are  scarcely  so  agreeable.    With  regard  to  benzm,  I  discontinued  tiie 
use  of  it  on  account  of  convulsive  tremors  which  it  occasioned  in  a  case  of  ampu- 
tation in  St.  Gtoorge's  Hospital.    I  found  that  these  tremors  are  a  constant  renilt 
when  its  effects  r^ich  a  certain  stage.    I  administered  the  chlorinetted  muriatic  ether 
in  twenty  surgical  operations  in  the  summer  of  1851,  chiefly  in  King's  College 
Hospital    Its  sensible  and  physical  properties  and  its  effects,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  chloroform,  but  I  thought  that  it  might  possess  some  advantage  in  the 
circumstance  that,  being  less  volatile,  while  its  other  properties  are  the  same,  it 
would  be  less  liable  to  cause  accident,  even  if  incautiously  used.    I  was,  however, 
prevented  fh>m  using  it  further,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  a 
state  of  purity.*'    He  further  states  :  *'  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  amylene 
till  a  few  months  ago,  or  I  should  have  tried  it  sooner ;  for  I  made  inquiry  in  1848 
for  a  substance  named  enpion,  by  Beichenbach,  its  discoverer,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  it.    Eupion  is  a  carbo-hydrogen,  described  as  having  all  the  physioU  cha- 
racters which  belong  to  amylene,  though  obtained  in  a  different  way,  and  I  b^eve 
it  is  the  same  substance.    Beichenbach  obtained  it  from  coal-tar,  but  o^er  chemists 
have  not  been  able  to  make  it." 
Dr.  Snow  describes  several  cases  in  which  he  has  administered  amylene,  and  says: 
**  The  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  amylene  may,  as  neariy  as  I  caa 
judge,  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— -In  regiurd  to  its  odour,  it  is  more  objectionaUie 
than  chloroform,  but  much  less  so  than  sulphuric  ether.    The  odour  of  any  volatile 
fubetanoe  is,  however,  no  longer  perceived  after  a  patient  begins  to  inhale.'  hk 
respect  to  its  pungency,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  both  ether  and  chlorofonx^ 
being  much  less  pungent  than  either  of  them.    Thus,  whilst  the  patient,  especially^ 
if  a  female,  often  complains  of  a  choking  feeling  and  want  of  br^tb,  in  commenciotg 
to  inhale  chloroform,  and  two  or  three  minutes  are  lost  before  the  vapour  can  be 
inhaled  in  any  usefhl  quantity,  she  can  begin  to  inhale  the  amylene  of  rail  strength 
within  half  a  minute  from  commencing,  and  the  operation  may  generally  be  b^un 
within  three ;  minutes.    In  the  amount  which  suffices  to  produce  insensibility,  it  is 
intermediate  between  chloroform  and  ether,  chlorofonn  having  the  advantage* 
Amylene  has  an  advantage,  in  preventing  pain  with  a  less  pr^nnd  stupor  than 
that  occaaUmed  by  the  other  agents,  and  in  the  xeady  waking  and  leooreiy  of  tiie 
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patient  it  has  an  adrantage  oyer  chloroform,  and  a  still  greater  adrantage  orer 
ether.  Its  prohable  safety  I  have  spoken  of;*  and  the  greatest  advantage  <^  all,  if 
it  should  continue  to  be  met  with  in  all  cases,  is  the  absence  of  sickness  tcom  its  use. 
The  almost  entire  absence  of  struggling  and  rigidity  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an 
adyantage  of  amylene  over  ether  and  chloroform.'* 

PrmaraUon  and  Propertits  o/*ilmy2efM.— Amylene  was  discoTered  and  described  in 
1844  by  M.  Balard,  of  Paris.  It  is  made  by  distilling  fusel  oil,  or  amy  lie  idcohol 
(the  oily  liquid  which  is  separated  Arom  spirit  of  wine  in  the  process  of  rectification), 
with  chloride  of  zinc.  On  adding  the  fusel  oil  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  while  they  are  cold,  solution  or  admixture  does  not  take  place,  but  on 
applying  heat  they  mix  and  form  a  homogeneous  liquid,  which  begins  to  distil  at  a 
temperature  of  about  266^  Fah.  On  re-distilling  the  product  thus  obtained,  the 
ebullition  which  commences  at  140®  Fah.,  rises  during  the  process  to  about  570°  Fah. 
The  most  TolatUe  parts  of  this  distillation  are  to  be  separated,  and  agitated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  amylene  in  a  pure  state  will  rise  to  the 
surikce.  It  is  colourless,  rery  mobile,  and  has  a  low  specific  gravity  (stated  by  Dr. 
Snow  to  be  0.659  at  se"*  Fah.).  Its  boiling  point  is  102''  Fah.,  and  the  density  of  its 
vapour  is  2.45.  It  has  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell.  Its  composition  is 
fepresented  by  the  formula  CioHio.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  pro- 
portions, but  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Specimens  prepared  by  different 
manufacturers  have  been  found  to  present  some  difference  in  their  sensible  charac- 
ters, which  probably  arises  from  the  circumstances  that  the  fiisel  oU  from  which 
it  is  made  is  not  a  definite  body  of  uniform  composition,  and  that  the  amylic  alcohol, 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  crude  fusel  oil,  is  not  easily  isolated  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Should  it  be  found  that  amylene  cannot  be  always  obtained  in  an  unifonn 
state,  this  will  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  successful  employment  as  an  anesthetic 
4igent. 
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Production  of  Btoaiina  and  Oleiaa.— Mr.  Hills  has  obtained  a  patentffof 
improvements  in  the  production  of  these  substances.  His  method  consists  in  mixing 
the  fat,  heated  to  110**  F.,  with  10  per  cent,  dry  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  df 
calcium,  or  other  suitable  sulratance  capable  of  absorbing  water;  then  adding 
5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  stirring  the  whole  together  for  an  hour; 
water  is  then  added,  and  heated,  by  means  of  steam,  to  the  boiling  point,  until  the 
ncid  is  entirely  separated  from  the  fat,  when  it  is  run  off  and  melted  to  separate 
water,  and  pressed  to  separate  oleine. 

A  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  or  nitric  add  vapour  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
liquid  acids  and  sulphate  of  lime  or  diloride  of  calcium. 

Separation  of  Fat  ftrom  Soap-8ndB|  Arc. — Mr.  Schosffer  has  obtained  a  patent]: 
for  the  separation  of  fat  from  soap-suds  and  wash  waters,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
clay  or  aluminous  earth  and  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  212°  F. 

Bstimatlon  of  Aolds  In  Oolonred  Llqnids.— To  obviate  the  difficulties 
attending  the  volumetrical  estimation  of  acids  in  coloured  liquids,  Dr.  A.  Miillerf 
proposes  mixing  with  ^e  liquid,  before  the  addition  of  the  alkali,  some  chloride  of 
ammonium  solution,  and  making  the  experiment  in  a  flask,  fitted  with  a  fhnnel  tube, 
through  which  the  alkaline  solution  is  added,  and  a  bent  discharge  tube  containing  a 
slip  of  litmus  pq[>er,  which  indicates  the  point  of  neutralization  by  becoming  blue  in 
<x>nsequence  of  the  generation  of  ammonia  from  the  chloride.  The  result  thus 
obtained  is  stated  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  if  greater 

*  The  author  states,  **  While  I  cannot  venture  to  predict  for  it  the  ahsolnte  safetjr  which 
seems  to  attend  solphnric  ether  under  ail  ciroomstances,  I  confidently  trost  that  it  will  be  per 
fectly  safe  with  careml  management.'' 

t  Specification,  No.  654, 1^.  i  Speofication,  No.  667, 1856. 

I  Po^ttekmidug  CmUralbiaU,  1»6,  p.  678. 


nndtioD  U  M^nlnd,  tlie  «imh  of  tlUim  wbtUoa  rainiiite  to  cants  tba  colotuar 
fioo  of  the  Utnot  bf  the  dwonpoHiioa  cf  chliidda  of  aiuutulim  In  an  aqullj  dil^ 
MlntuNi,  IIU7  ba  nBWtMiwd  ^  diiwt  upuinwnWud  ft  CQRtfponding  eaaaotix^ 

pTOdnetlni  of  Tutmrlc  mod  OMrle  A«Ms,  *e.— Mn  n»tUu  hu  obtalMd  t 

est*  for  imprOTemeBtB  in  the  p«daetIoa  of  tbwe  acidi  and  th^  alkalta*  lalta. 
vethod  cooiitta  in  eT^onting  hi  Tscno.    The  appantu  wad  conilat*  of  a 


- „  ipply-ei 

Jt*  and  R*  drsw-ofF-cocka;  8,  the  peribraUd  priminr-platei  S'  and  S'  the  r  _  _ 
gaogea.  The  upper  portion,  T,  af  the  orerflov  Tetael  uibj  be  called  a,  aafety  reaael, 
and  ii  connected  by  the  pauage,  17,  with  a  aecond  lajety  twwcI,  :K'  ;  the  TalTe  Vf 
it  for  cutting  off  coniniuaication  betwecQ  the  pan,  &c.,  and  the  coiideiiBer,  and  X  is 
the  pipe  leading  to  the  oondenaer  and  air-pomp. 

•  SpecifiKtioD,  So.  £98, 1866. 
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o#  W%t9mthmrH  AeUL — De.  Kaop*  hM  iiurtitiiied  a  series  of  ezperi* 
ments  on  the  applicability  of  a  method  of  separating  and  estimating  phosphoric  add, 
wiiieh  is  based  vpea  the  facts  that  phosphate  of  nraniom  snd  ammonia  [2  (UrsOa) 
NfiiOy  POf  1  ia  insolaUe  in  acetic  acid^  and  is  always  precipitated  when  acetate  of 
mnimn  somtion  is  mixed  with  sotntion  coataining  phospbmic  acid,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  free  acetic  acid.  The  insoluble  phosphates 
are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  acetate  of  uranium  in  the  presence  of  ammoniacal 
salts  and  fS^ee  acetic  add,  the  phosphoric  add  being  entirely  couTerted  into  phospihate 
of  uranium  and  ammonia,  while  tiie  bases  wit^  which  it  was  combined  are  dissohred 
as  acetates.  By  ignition  the  double  salt  is  conrerted  into  phosphate  of  uranium 
[2  Ur,0„  Po.]. 

For  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  bases  by  this  method,  the  substance^ 
which  must  be  free  from  organic  admixture,  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
add,  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  saturated  with  ammonia,  mixed  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  acetic  acid  added  in  large  excess. 

When  the  solution  contains  only  alkalies,  lime,  baryta,  or  magnesia,  it  remains 
clear,  but  when  iron  or  aluminium  are  present,  there  is  a  precipitate  of  phosphate. 
In  dtiier  case  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  uranium  solution,  and  boiled  for 
some  time. 

The  separation  of  the  precipitate  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  espedaUy  in 
presence  of  acetate  of  potash  and  certain  other  salts.  It  may  be  effected  best  by 
evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  steam-bath,  then  covering  the  residue  with  strong 
acetic  add,  dfgesthig  for  a  while,  and,  after  adding  water,  heating  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point  When  the  solution  contains  a  large  amount  of  iron,  the  phosphate  of 
uranium  and  ammonia  is  piedpitated  as  a  dense  powder,  which  may  be  separated 
by  filtration  without  any  difficulty ;  but  it  contains  some  phosphate  ot  iron,  and 
therefore  does  not  admit  of  the  phosphoric  add  being  estimated  dueetly. 

In  burning  the  filter,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  reduction  of 
the  exide  of  uranium  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  after  ignition^  the  predpitate  should 
be  moistened  with  nitric  add,  dried,  and  again  heated  to  redness  before  bdng 
weighed. 

Preparation  of  Matches.— Prof.  Wagner  recently  had  occasion  to  inquire  into 
the  preparation  of  matches,  imd  gives  the  following  results  of  his  observations  :t-- 

l^e  ingredients  used  are  phosphorus,  a  metalUc  oxide,  nitre,  and  a  cementing 
substance. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste  is  the  proporticm 
of  phosphorus.  This  should  not  be  more  than  ^  or  ^^  when  the  phosphorus  is 
melted  in  solution  of  gelatine  after  the  usual  method. 

A  much  smaller  amount  of  phosphorus  is  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  a  good 
paste  when  the  mode  of  preparation  is  altered.  A  greater  effect  is  produced  with  a 
given  quantity  of  phosphorus  when  it  is  very  finely  divided,  on  account  of  its  greater 
inflammabiUty  in  this  state.  A  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  leaves 
the  phosphorus  so  finely  divided  on  evaporation,  that  it  ignites  by  contact  with  the 
air.  However,  wlien  this  finely  divided  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
gektine,  the  dry  mass  does  not  ignite  when  exposed  to  the  air,  although  it  is  very 

Apart  fnxn  the  greater  expense  of  a  large  amount  of  phosphorus,  it  is  otherwise 
disadvantageous,  owing  to  the  production  of  a  film  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  renders 
the  ignition  of  the  wo(^  or  stearine  more  difficult. 

Professor  Wagner  recommends  the  following  mode  of  preparation: — 
8  parts  phosphorus  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon* 

21    '*     gelatine.  • 

24    **•     peroxide  of  lead. 

24    <<     nitre. 

He  considers  that  the  binoxide  of  manganese  would  be  the  best  adapted  to  the 
preparatioa  of  the  paste,  since  it  contains  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen  than  red  lead  or 
pscoxide  of  lead,  and  as  the  mi>tfl"i^  oxide  serves  only  to  maintain  the  combustion 
bgr  yielding  oxygen.  . 

The  nitre  also  is  supposed  to  be  serviceable  only  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  and  might 

*  ChemuckM  CmUralblaUy  1866,  No.  49. 

t  JahreOericht  Qber  dis  ForttdwiUa  der  lealmuokm  Chemiejur  1855. 
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therefore  be  replaced  by  some  other  nitrate,  for  instance,  nitrate  of  baryta,  which, 
Uke  the  potash  salt,  is  anhydroas. 

The  amorphous  phosphorus  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  good  for  the  preparation 
of  matches  as  ordinary  phosphorus,  most  likely  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  for 
the  oonyersion  of  amorphous  phosphorus]  into  ordinary  phosphoroB  before  ignition 
takes  place. 

Volnmetric  AnaljrBis.—Dr.  Mohr*  shows  that  his  method  of  estimating  chlorine 
by  means  of  a  silyer  solution,  together  with  chromate  of  potash,  is  capaUe  of  Tcry 
general  application.  The  substance  to  be  estimated  is  converted  into  chloride,  the 
amount  of  chlorine  estimated,  and  that  of  the  substance  sought  calculated  in  the 
usual  way. 

Ammonia  is  estimated  by  mixing  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  eraporating 
to  dryness,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  residue  estimated  with  silver  solution. 

Nitrogen  is  estimated  in  a  similar  manner,  after  conversion  into  ammonia  by 
means  of  soda  lime. 

Carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium  [and  ammonia,  the 
carbonate  of  baryta  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add, 
the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  chlorine  estimated. 

Carbonates  and  nitrates  are  converted  into  chlorides,  the  chlorine  estimated,  and 
the  equivalent  of  carbonate  or  nitrate  calculated. 

Salts  of  organic  adds  are  converted  into  carbonates  by  ignition,  then  into  chlorides. 

Chlorates^  iodates,  bromates,  are  converted  into  clUorides,  iodides,  and  bromides  by 
ignition. 

The  above  instances  will  show  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  this  mode  of 
indirect  estimation  may  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Action  of  tbe  Oxides  of  Nitrogen  npon  Iodide  of  PotasBivm  and  Btaireh.— 

M.  Bechamp  statest  that— 

1.  The  ozonometric  paper  is  not  rendered  blue  by  pure  dilute  nitric  add,  but  that 
it  is  coloured  by  add  containing  nitrous  acid. 

2.  Nitric  acid  and  hydrlodic  add  do  not  react  in  a  cold  solution. 

3.  Iodide  of  potassium  reduces  nitrous  acid  to  nitric  oxide. 

4.  Carbonic  acid  does  not  displace  nitrous  add  from  nitrite  of  potash. 

5.  Kitrous  oxide  and  nitric  oxide  do  not  liberate  iodine  from  iodide  of  potaasium. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT 
JFhm  SL  Mar}fs  Hospital,  Paddmgton,  for  the  Year  1856. 

BT  MB.  COPNET. 
IMTBODUCTOBY  BEMABKB. 

In  almost  every  age  much  thought  and  observation  have  been  expended  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  varied  dements,  the  study  of  which  is  the  object  of 
meteorology.  There  never  was  a  time,  however,  when  all  that  pertains  to  climate 
and  weather,  and  thdr  influence  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life,  received  sudi  an 
amount  of  systematic  and  practical  attention  as  at  the  present.  The  term  itadf— 
meteorology,  is  of  wide  import,  and  requires  some  qualification.  For  the  purposes 
here  contemplated,  climatology,  or  climatal-meteorology,  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
eligible. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  meteorology  deals  prindpally  with  the  past; 
we  may  be  cognizant  of  what  the  weather  has  been— facts  have  been  recorded,  but 
our  acquaintance  with  these  has  hitherto  done  but  little  in  enabling  us  to  prog- 
nosticate thdr  recurrence  with  accuracy  and  certainty.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  observing  and  registering  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in  accumulating  from  day 
to  day  the  records  of  the  variations  in  its  pressure,  temperature,  &c.,  are  aometimes 
called  upon,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  afford  information  as  to  what  the  weather  is 
'Mikdy  to  be."  It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  put  to  this  practical  test,  the 
knowledge  already  acquired  would  seem  to  be  of  small  value.    We  may  know  the 


*  Amnahnder  Chemie und Pharmaeis.  xcix.,  197, 
t  Connies  Bendus,  xlul,  888. 
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precbe  temperatare^  &c^  of  to-day,  bat  what  will  it  be  to*moRow  ?  The  baioroeter 
may  be  high,  the  sky  clear,  the  air  cahn ;  but  before  the  morrow's  bud,  all  nu^ 
chaoge,  and  we  are  thrown  back,  in  part  at  least,  upon  probabilities — ^upon  those 
empkical  indications,  which  have  served  mankind  for  ages  in  their  attempts  to 
*' discern  the  face  of  the  sky.**  It  is  not  intended  to  aver,  howeyer,  that  the 
records  already  accumulated  do  not  admit  of  some  application  for  the  purpose 
referred  to^  but  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  dispense  witn  such  other  aids  as  may 
present  themselves.  Whether  the  mercurial  column  be  rising  or  falling,  and 
whether  rapidly  or  slowly ;  how  near  the  temperature  to  the  average  of  the 
year  or  the  part  of  the  year ;  whether  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometers  be.great  or  small;  in  what  direction  the  wind  may  be  blowing ; — 
are  some  of  the  aids*  which  these  observations  supply,  and  by  means  of  which, 
taken  conjointly  with  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  or  with  any  of  the  usually  re- 
ceived forerunners  of  the  weather,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  predict,  with  some 
*  approach  to  the  truth,  its  probable  condition  on  the  morrow.  The  existence^  even  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  of  such  an  oracle  as  ^*  Old  Moore,"  is  not  very  surprising, 
when  that  which  is  called  science  gives  an  **  uncertain  sound."  For  the  purposes 
of  life,  men  require  specific  information,  and  in  its  absence,  they  will  have  recourse 
to  the  calendar  of  the  empiric,  rather  than  be  without  any. 

There  is  required  increased  knowledge,  and  a  more  distinct  acquaintance  with  the 
precise  relationship  and  influence  of  the  various  elements,  which  are  already  known 
to  cause  in  some  way  the  meteorological  phenomena  which  daily  present  themselves. 
"  The  complicated  nature  of  these  disturbing  causes  increases  the  diflScuIty  of  giving 
a  full  explanation  of  meteorological  phenomena,  and  likewise  limits  or  wholly 
precludes  the  possibility  of  that  predetermination  of  atmospheric  changes,  which 
would  be  so  important  for  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  navigation,  no  less  than  for 
the  comfort  and  ei^oyment  of  life.  Those  who  place  the  value  of  meteorology  in 
this  problematic  species  of  prediction,  rather  than  in  the  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena themselves,  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  branch  of  science  has  not  made 
any  very  considerable  progress  for  centuries  past.  The  confidence  which  they 
refuse  to  the  physicist  they  yield  to  changes  of  the  moon,  and  to  certain  days 
marked  in  the  calendar  by  the  superstition  of  a  by-gone  age."* 

The  knowledge  which  we  do  possess  of  the  climate  A  our  own  or  of  any  other 
country,  or  of  any  particular  part  of  the  same,  is  derived  from  the  average*  or  msoiu 
of  past  observations — words  themselves  expressive  of  at  least  minor  variations;  and, 
in  relation  to  our  health  and  comfort,  it  is  these  variations  which  most  concern  ua. 
In  ^ese  islands,  even  the  variations  themselves  are  variable,  as  is  found  when  a 
given  period  is  compared  with  a  corresponding  one,  and  they  constitute  in  fact 
almost  the  only  persistent  feature  of  our  climate  ; 

((For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  fonr  duunpians  fierce. 
Strive  here  for  mastery  ** 

Notwithstanding  the  difiiculties  and  obstacles  which  present  themselves,  it  is 
clearly  desirable  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  general  characters  of 
climate,  and  to  endeavour  to  deduce  from  the  facts  which  have  and  may  be  accumu- 
Uted,  the  laws  bv  which  it  is  regulated.  The  more  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
atmoiphere  which  surrounds  us— the  more  distinct  our  acquaintance  with  that 
which  is  natural  and  uncontrollable,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  become  informed  of 
that  which  is  abnormal,  and  entirely  of  our  own  creation. 

There  are  few  branches  of  natural  science  with  which  it  does  not  connect  itseU^ 
and  the  student  of  nature  will  find  it  diiBcalt  to  avoid  giving  some  attention,  if  not 
to  meteorology  as  a  whole,  to  many  of  the  elements  with  which  it  deals.  CloftelT 
allied  to,  if  it  do  not  form  a  part  of  astronomy— of  the  utmost  importance  in  navi- 
gation—running frequently  side  by  side  with  diemistry— intimately  connected  with 
botany,  showing  itself  in  the  circumscribed  habitats  of  genera  and  species,  and  the 
modifications  which  it  imposes  upon  their  development,— the  modii^ng  influence  of 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  suHjum  and  of  large  tracts  of  water,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  strata  forming  the  external  crust  of  the  earth,  connect  it  with 
geography  and  geology— and,  as  we  are  constantly  breathing  such  an  atmosphere  as 
may  surround  us,  subgect  to  all  its  alternations  of  density  or  lightness,  odd  or  heat, 

•  Humboldt :  Coimof . 
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drTnesi  or  hmniifitf,  its  negatiTe  or  positiTe  eiectricitj,  tfaeattered  eoadttloii  of  one 
of  its  elemento  in  the  fbrm  of  ozone,  and  all  other  ehanges  produced  hi  it  1^  lev 
known  and  l^  obscure  caiue0»  it  is  imdoubtedly^  Tery  doeeiy  coimected  with  onr 
hodify  health,  disease,  and  comfort,  and  tiins  associales  itself  with  physwlMy, 
pathology,  and  medicine ;  histly  Qt  may  be  here  added),  inasmuch  as  the  priod]^ 
and  the  construction  of  the  instruments  employed— the  composition  of  the  atmo- 
rohere  and  the  general  laws  of  gases— the  nature  and  properties  of  heat,  Hght,  and 
electricity— the  evaporation  of  fiuids — ^tiie  capillary  action  of  tubular  and  other 
smrfaoes — ^the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  are  all  taught  in  the-  orcUnary 
curriculum  of  the  pharmaceutical  student  of  the  present  day,  the  sul^t  is 
singularly  pertinent  to  and  compatible  with  the  pursuits  of  Pharmacy. 

It  is  ther^bre  replete  with  interest.  But  what  of  its  practical  ap^cations  ?  It 
may  be  urged  that,  howeyer  perfect  our  knowledge  of  meteorological  oceuirences,  we 
cannot  alter  them.  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  Haying  determined  the  pecufiar 
meteorological  features  of  a  distoict,  and  compared  them  with  its  ascertained  sanitary 
condition,  it  is  necessaiy  to  distinguish  them  from  those  causes  of  disease  or  mor- 
tality which  arise  from  the  yiolation  or  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health.  Although  the 
winds  no  more  than  the  wayes  will  obey  us,  it  is  our  priyllege  and  duty  to  make 
such  arrangements  in  the  circumstances  of  our  liyes  as  shall  secure  to  the  Aill  the 
benefits  of  a  climate  uncorrupted  by  the  miasmata  of  deadly  elements— the  residt  of 
our  own  mismanagement.  The  terrible  being,  in  whatever  shape  he  may  present 
himself,  who 

"  —————  from  hn  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pesdlence  " 

is  undoubtedly  a  creature  of  human  production,  begot  in  filth  and  matured  by  the 
elements  whidi  arise  from  it. 

"  What  we  want,"  si^s  the  Registrar-General,*  "  must  be  distinctiy  understood ; 
we  want  pure  air  and  pure  water  about  our  dwellings,  and  the  refuse  which  Infects 
the  air,  and  makes  man  poison  man,  to  be  restored  directly  to  the  soiL" 

IXFOKTAlIGn  cm  FBOFBR  ZVSTROKBlfTB  AMD  OV  ACCDBATX  BaOIflOnUXIOH. 

It  is  clearly  of  the  yery  first  practical  inportanoe,  whereyev  and  by  whoraaoever 
ohserystions  of  this  kmd  are  made»  that  tha  instruments  employed  should  be 
trastwortiiy ;  that  their  readings  should  coindde^  under  similar  dicnmstanoBS^  with 
those  of  reoogniaed  accuracy,  or,  what  is  yeoy  nearly  the  same^  that  theic  dif- 
fevenoes,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  be  first  determined  ;  and,  secondly,  that  all 
obseryers  should  read  alike.  In  respect  to  the  latter  it  may  be  obseryed  that  it  has 
been  Ibund  that  two  persons  reading  at  the  same  instant,  do  not  always  announce 
precisely  the  same  figures,  a  difference  of  one  or  two-tenths  of  a  degree  being 
sometimes  found  between  them.  The  graduation  of  a  degree  of  the  thermometricai 
scale  into  ten  equal  parts  is,  howeyer,  to  the  practised  eye,  the  result  of  a 
momentary  inspection;  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  be  so,  since  the  proximity  of 
the  person  of  the  observer  very  speedily  causes  an  alteration  of  the  indication.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  the  time  or  times  at  which  the  observations  are  made,  be 
conscientiously  adhered  to. 

HATuas  Axo  mmcmsm  of  thb  ooaxacxioiis. 
To  determine  the  true  mean  value  of  any  of  the  elements  of  observation,  so  that 
it  shall  represent  the  average  of  a  day,  week,  or  month,  several  corrections  are 
neoeasary.  The  first  is  for  mdex  error,  and  appliea  both  to  the  barometer  and  the 
thermooaetee.  The  amount  of  this  coirection  is  supplied  by  the  maker,  who 
JtatBtshes  a  certificate  of  the  comparison  of  the  readings  of  the  instrument  with  one 
of  aduiowledged  accuracy,  and  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  to  all  readings  whatsoever. 
The  readings  of  these  two  instruments  are  to  be  corrected  also  for  dittmal  range,  so 
aa  to  produce  a  value  flnm  one  or  two  dally  observations,  which  shall  equal  that 
obtained  by  hourly  obsorvations  throughout  the  day.  The  barometer  requires  to  be 
ftvtiier  coneeted  for  capWarify,  the  amount  of  which  varies  with  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  and  is  dependant  also  upon  whether  the  mercury  has  been  boiled  in  it  or  not; 
and  for  temperatvref  so  as  to  iMdng  the  reading  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
temperature  at  tiie  time  been  exactly  32^0  "E. ;  and,  lastiy,  for  aUUude^  so  as  to  exhibit 
the- true- height  of  the  barometer  at  the  mean  level  of  Uie  sea. 


*  Qoarterlj  Beport,  Sept  80, 1866. 
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OBOOBAPHICAX.  POSITION  OF  THB  BTATIOir. 

Latitude,  51**  31'  0".24  N. ;  Longitude,  0*  10'  19".12  W. 

mUlOEBATXON  AND  BBISF  DSaCSIFTION  OF    THB    XHSTBUMBNTS    BHFLOTXD  IN  TH& 

OBSBBYATTONS. 

1.  A  barometer,  made  hj  Barrow,  proTided  with  a  thermometer  to  show  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  ii  0.32  inch,  and  the  ootrectioa 
mr  capillari^  +  0.013.    Its  index  emr  is  -|-  0.020,  determined  1^  Mr.  GUushtf. 

2.  A  thermometer  indicating  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  (dry  bulb 
tkermometer). 

^  3.  A  thermometer,  haying  its  bulb  wetted,  indicating  the  temperature  of  erapora- 
tjon  (wet  bulb  thermometer). 

4.  A  spirit  thermometer,  within  which  is  placed  an  index,  which  recedes  as  the 
tamperature  fsUs,  but  retains  its  position  as  tlie  temperature  increases,  indirating 
the  lowest  temperature  by  night  (minimum  thermometer). 

5.  A  mercurial  tliermometer,  the  tube  a4joining  the  bulb  being  bent  so  as  to 
pfevent  the  return  of  the  mercurial  column  as  the  temperature  falls,  indicatmg  the 
highest  temperature  by  day  in  the  shade  (maximum  thermometer).  These  four 
thermometers  are  placed  ^ur  feet  above  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  and  are  pro- 
tacted  from  radiation  and  rain.  The  two  former  are  placed  verticallj,  the  two 
latter  horizontally. 

6.  A  mercurial  thermometer,  having  its  bulb  blackened  and  the  tube  bent  Vike 
the  one  in  the  shade,  placed  horizontally  one  foot  above  the  ground,  indicating  the 
Idghest  temperature  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  (solar  radiation). 

7.  A  spirit  thermometer  provided  with  an  index,  placed  upon  the  ground  or  grass 
iBdicatinff  the  lowest  temperature  by  night  at  the  surface  (terrestrial  radiation).     , 

The  whole  of  these  thermometers  were  made  by  Negretti  and  Zambra ;  and 
having  been  tested  by  Mr.  Glaisher  to  determine  their  index  errors,  are  perfectly 
laliable. 

8.  Glaisher's  rain  gauge,  placed  upon  the  ground. 

9.  A  wind  vane,  furnished  with  a  dial-plate. 

)0.  Ozone  test-papers  (Moffatt's  and  Schonbein's). 

Times  of  Observation,  9b.  a.m.  and  3h.  p.in.  daily. 

ATXOBFHBRIC  FBE88UBE. 

(^Readmgt  qf  Barometer  corrected  for  Index  Error,  CapUlarHy,  and  Dkurndl  Stmge,  mid 

Reduced  to  the  conttant  temperature  of  82^0  F.) 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Barometer  above  mean  sea  level,  125-10  feet. 


1 

li»«a 

KflMllBg. 

Hl«h«rt 

J^"J"*                 Range. 

January   

February 

March   

in. 
«9.517 
«9.948 
30.064 
f9.656 
29.699 
29.928 

in. 
30.597 
30.447 
30.5.59 
30.208 
30.078 
30.216 
30.176 
30.123? 
30.211 
30.429 
30.523 
30.509 

in. 
28.892 
29.625 
29.701 
29.091 
29.275 
29.442 
29.255 
29.151? 
28.648 
29.307 
29.279 
28.790 

in. 

1.705 

.822 

.858 

1.117 

.80S 

.774 

.921 

.972? 

1.563 

1.122 

1.244 

1.719 

April 

May  

June 

July 

August*   

September   .. 

October 

November 

December ...... 

29.875 

29.769? 

29.699 

S0.0d3 

29.956 

29.697 

1866. 

29.822 

30.597 

28.648 

1.949 

*  The  observatioos  for  August  an  more  or  less  imperfiectt  in  consequence  of  an  nnivoiiable 
change  of  observers.  In  the  case  of  the  barometer  they  have  been  retained,  but  many  of  the 
thtrmometrical  readings  have  been  rejected  altogether,  inasmuch  as  their  retention  would  have 
amounted  to  an  interpolation. 
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The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  (29.822  in.)  is  indosiye  of  the  elastic  force  of 
aqueous  rapour.  If  the  increase  in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  occasioned 
bj  this  element  (is.,  0.316  in.),  be  subtracted,  the  mean  pressure  of  dry  air  becomes 
29.506  inches.  The  correction  for  altitude  is  +-141 ;  when  this  is  applied,  the 
mean  pressure  of  dry  air  at  the  lereL  of  the  sea  becomes  29.647  inches,  or,  with  its 
yapour,  29.963  inches. 

The  highest  reading  during  the  year  occurred  on  the  13th  January =30.597  in. 

The  lowest  on  the  28th  of  September»28.648  in. 

(It  is  remarkable  that  the  highest  readuig  (30.513  in.)  in  the  preceding  year, 
occurred  on  the  12th  of  January.) 

The  highest  monthly  mean  was  that  of  ICarch  ;  the  lowest,  January. 

(The  same  occurred  in  1854 ;  but  in  1855,  the  highest  was  during  January,  the 
lowest  during  October.) 

The  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  were  the  most  remarkable  in  the  months  of 
January  and  December.  Those  of  the  latter  month  are  represented  in  the  diagram 
at  p.  436. 

Comparuon  with  the  two  preceding  Yeare. 


1854 

Mean  B— ding  of 
Bwonutsr. 

IfMnofUtt. 
BMdlngi. 

^S^r     ;B*«.iUn.. 

in. 
29.885 
29.8)3 

in. 
30.376 
30.250 

in. 

29.270 

'  29.238 

in. 
1.883 
1.708 

1855 

Mean  

29.849 
29.822 

30.309 
30.340 

29.254 
29.205 

1.796 
1.949 

1856 

Difference .... 

1 

—0.027 

+0.031 

—0.049       1    +0.153 

WBBKLT  TABLE  OF  MBAII  ATMOBPHSBIC  PBBB817BB. 
{Readings  corrected  and  reduced.) 


Weak  aadlag 

1 

Wetk  endint 

Week  endlnf 

Week  endlnf 

in. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Januarys 

29.737 

April 

5 

29.792 

July 

5 

30.063 

Oct. 

4 

29.469 

12 

29.395 

12 

29.309 

12 

29.715 

11 

29.972 

19 

29.807 

19 

29.905  ; 

19 

29.893 

18 

29.983 

26 

29.137 

26 

29.841  , 

26 

29.784 

25 

30.256 

Feb.       2 

2P.825 

May 

3 

29.616 

August  2 

30.021? 

Not. 

1 

30.204 

9 

29.888 

10 

29.844 

9 

29.907? 

8 

30.285 

16 

29.732 

17 

29.542  ' 

16 

29.654? 

15 

29.710 

23 

29.840 

24 

29.623  . 

23 

29.574? 

22 

30.067 

March    1 

30.405 

31 

29.745 

30 

29.836 

29 

29.729 

8 

30.313 

June 

7 

29.959 

Sept. 

6 

29.900 

Dec. 

6 

29.731 

15 

30.017 

14 

29.886 

13 

29.889 

13 

29.276 

22 

29.870 

21 

29.785 

20 

29.952 

20 

30.155 

29 

29.944 

28 

30.045 

27 

29.307 

27 

29.480 

{Toheconiinwei.) 


DB.  AKDBKW  UBE,  F.B.S.,  &c  Ac, 
Hoaoraiy  Member  of  the  Phsrmaoeatioal  Socktj. 

Among  the  scientific  men  who  gaye  their  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  at  its  establishment  in  1841,  the  name  of  Dr.  lire  is  grate- 
Ailly  remembered.  At  that  time  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  was  only 
leoo^iized  aa  a  lespeetable  trade,  and  the  endeayour  to  inyett  it  with  anything 
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like  a  profesBiooal  chanuiter  bj  the  astablishment  of  a  r^^r  Phannacentieal 
qualiflcation,  wai  considered  by  moet  persons  a  chimerioal  project.  At  that  oritioal 
period,  the  sanction  and  presence,  at  the  meetings,  of  men  exuojing  a  high  position  ia 
chemistry  and  the  kindred  soiences,  liad  a  yeiy  enoouraging  JnAnenoe  on  the 
pfospects  of  the  new  Society. 

Seyeral  of  the  <*  friends  in  need**  who  in  considerable  nnmben  thus  oame  forwwd 
as  its  pcomoters,  have  passed  away,  and  haye  been  'noticed  with  legfet  in  ma 
Obituary.  We  haye  now  to  ofTer  a  similar  tribute  to  Dr.  Ure,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  not  only  for  his  frequent  attendance  «>t  onr  early  meetings,  but  for  inte- 
resting lectures  deliyered  to  the  members,  and  papens  whidi  haye  a|ipeared  in  the 
TVanaactiotu  of  the  Society.  Among  the  contributions  to  wJuoh  we. refer,  the  fbU 
lowing  may  be  mentioned : 

V.I    IT     10A0  ft   I*  On  Potato  Sugar.    Analyses  of  Soda  Water  saA  otbsr  AHnltsd  Wfltm. 
VoL  IL,  1842^.  {     Besswobes  on  Pyroligaeons  Acid. 
'*     IIL,  1844        On  Aikalimetry,  Aeidimetiy,  and  Ghlenmietrj. 
"     IV.,  1844-5.     Analysts  of  Guano.    Lecture  on  the  Detection  of  Metallic  Poisons.   Leolnrs 

on  the  Analysis  of  Soils. 
"       v.,  1845-6.     On  the  Failure  of  the  Potato  Crop.    On  the  Potato  Disease. 
"     VI.,  1846.         On  ParatooDSKs,  or  Thunder  Bods.    On  Veffetoble  Wax. 

f  On  Acetic  Acid.    On  the  Ebullition  Alooh^meter.    The  Manufacttre  of 
<*  VIL,  1847.     -l     Gas.    On  the  Pettolmim  of  Dorbjshim.    Oa  the  Vinegars  of  Commeroe 

(.     and  their  Analyses. 

{Analysis  of  the  Mineral  ^Hing^  of  Tenbniy.  Ob  the  Deaeidification  of 
Wmes.  On  Naphtha.  On  Naphtha  and  its  nses.  Obsarrations  on 
Jenning8*8  Saccharometer. 

Dr.  Ure  wms  bom  in  Glasgow,  in  ]  778,  and  was  a  student  in  the'uniyersity  of  that 
city.  He  subsequently  studied  in  Bdinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  Glasgow,  in  1801,  haying  preyiously  taken  that  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  1804  he  was  appointed  Andersouian  Professor  of  Chemistiy  and  Fhysics,  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  also  deliyered  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica. 
In  1809,  when  the  Glasgow  Qbseryatory  was  about  to  be  established,  he  came  to 
London,  being  comnaissioned  to  make  the  scientific  arrangements,  and  he  thus  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  leading  Chemists  and  philosophers  of  that  period.  He 
resided  for  several  years  at  the  Glasgow  Obseryatory.  In  1818  a  paper  by  him  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  which  was  published  in  the  Transacthns  for  that 
year:  *<  New  experimental  researches  on  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  caloric, 
particnlarly  on  the  relation  between  the  elasticity,  temperature,  and  latent  heat  q£ 
djftereat  yapours,  and  on  thermometric  admeasurement  and  capacity.*'  The  con- 
dusiofis  of  this  paper  were  adopted  by  Mr.  lyory,  Mr.  Daniell,  and  other  philoso- 
phers, as  the  bases  of  their  meteorological  theories.  A  paper  **  On  Sulphuric  Add, 
and  the  law  of  progression  foUowed  in  its  densities  at  difibrent  degrees  of  dUution," 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  1817,  was  remarkable  as  an  example  of  the 
nseftU  application  of  logaritiims  to  chemistry.  A  physico-geometrical  paper  on 
1^  Specific  Grayity  appeared  in  the  Journal  tiie  same  year,  and  in  the  next  rear 
Experiments  to  determine  the  constitution  of  liquid  nitric  acid,  and  the  Uw  of  wo- 
gMsiou  of  Its  density  at  yarious  degrees  of  dilutk)n.  Dr.  Ure's  tables  of  these 
f^«*5lL''!S!??  smoe generally  adopted  by  Chemists.  In  apaper  on  Saline  Ciystalliza- 
tiOT,  the  rriation  of  voltalcelectocity  to  that  phenomenon  was  inyestigated  for  the 
fir^  time.  A  paper  in  the  PkUoBophwalTyoMaetiom,  May,  18«,  «0n  the  Ulti- 
mate Analysis  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Substances,"  contains  some  of  the  earliest 
accurate  researches  m  organic  chemistry.  In  a  paper  on  Muriatic  Add  and  Chic 
nne,  m  ^EdwburghPhthsophtoai  Transaetions  for  1818,  Dr.  Ure  described  the  eudi- 
ometcr  wMdi  bean  Us  OMK.  These  aw  but  a  few  of  the  subjects  in  erery  depart- 
ment  of  chemioil  research,  treated  in  a«wcession  of  papers  that  appealed  in  the 
various  scientific  journals.  Among  these  were  yaluable  Reports  of  fordgn  science, 
containing  methodical  digests  of  foreign  discovery,  includi^  comments  and  o^ 

P*S'.''2!7'*^  ®u?*u^  *^'*^: .  ^^  ^^^*  ^^  "DictionatT  of  Chemistry"  was  first 
pubhshed.  of  ^hich  manyediUoiie  have  since  appealed  In  1824  he  published  a 
transUtion  of  «  Berthdlet  on  Dyeing  and  Bleaching,"  iu  «wo  ocHami  voluiMs  -  imd 
m  1829  a  new  system  of  Geotegy.    In  1830^  Dr.  Uw  came  to  rSS^k^L^  ^ 

Jke  FhilMoplgr  of  ManuiaetU2«a  |"  «nd  in  I896»  a  workoa  <*tt»  Gotten  IStanflM- 
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tore  of  Gfeat  Britain  oompared  with  that  of  other  Countries."  Mr.  William  Fair- 
halm,  of  Manchester,  has  stated  that  anj  person  might  easily  make  all  the  machines 
required  for  the  ootton  manufactures  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  lire's  book,— a  suffident 
proof  of  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  and  illustrations. 

Tte  Dictionary  of  ArU^  MoMufuetunt,  and  Mines  was  first  published  in  1837,  with 
a  supplement  two  years  later;  the  whole  haTing  been  repeatedly  revised  to  include 
the  most  recent  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  greatly  enlarged  m  the  latest  editioa 
of  1853.  This  is  a  bode  of  vast  research,  and  the  varied  of  subjects  embraced  in  it 
may  be  estimated  ttom  the  fact,  that  on  the  livnch  translation  it  was  tikought 
advisable  to  employ  twenty-six  coUaboraUurs,  all  regajded  as  adepts  on  their 
special  subjects^  Dr.  Ure  thus  honourably  occupied  a  portion  in  scientific  work 
analogous  to  the  literary  feat  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who^  single-hand^  produced  his 
En^uh  Dietionariff  the  coii»tei:part  of  which  was  the  united  labours  of  the  French 
Academy. 

For  ihe  last  thirty  years,  Dr.  Ure  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  most  of  his 
analyses  by  means  of  standard  solutions  of  the  different  re-agents,  upon  which  system 
^  flwthod  of  alkalimetry  is  based. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  in  Dr.  lire  was  his  indefatigable  industry  and 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  laborious  researches  of  his  profession.  He  was  also  £stin- 
guisfaed  for  the  originality  of  his  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  science  to  many 
commercial  pursuits,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  manufiusturers  in  the  amnge- 
ment  of  their  apparatus  and  the  construction  of  their  &ctories ;  which  avocation, 
while  it  enabled  him  to  make  his  sdentific  experience  practically  usefbl,  tended  also 
to  enlarge  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  afforded  materials  for  his  celebrated  Die- 
iienary  of  the  Arts  amd  Mtmufmctm'te, 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ure  was  obliged,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  to  retire  from  the  more  active  pro&ssiomd  exertions  in  which 
he  had  £Br  many  years  been  engaged ;  but,  while  his  bodily  infirmity  gradually  in- 
creased, his  mental  faculties  retained  their  activity,  and,  until  within  a  few  days  of 
his  decease,  he  was  occupied  with  iiis  chemical  pursuits,  and  in  coixeqK)ndence  with 
those  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  his  professional  advice. 

Dr.  Ure  died  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1857,  after  a  few  days*  illness,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight;  and  his  ftuieral  took  place  on  the  9th,  at  Higfajj^ate  Cemetezy. 
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CHESTER  :  containing  an  Aecomt  of  the  Rean&a  of  die  fint  530  Patienti  there  treated. 

By  A.  ScHOEPF  Merei,  M.D.,  &c.,  and  J.  Whitehead,  MD.,  &c    Manchester ; 

Bradshaw  and  Blacklock.     1856. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE  ILLNESS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  TBB  PHARMACBDTIOAL  80CIBTT. 

The  serious  illness  of  the  Secretary  having  obliged  him  rather  suddenly  to  relin- 
quish his  duties,  with  very  little  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  resume  them,  the 
CorrespondoMse  of  the  Society  has  unavoidably  been  thrown  into  some  temporary 
Gonf  osion.  In  case  any  Members  or  Associates  should  have  to  complain  that  their 
letters  have  not  been  punctually  answered,  or  that  the  answers  were  incomplete,  we 
hope  the  unfortunate  circumstance  above  mentioned  will  be  received  as  a  sufildefit 
explanation.  From  the  experience  of  Mr.  Smith  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  with 
'some  of  which  no  person  was  so  conversant  as  himself,  his  removal  from  the  office 
he  has  filled  for  so  many  years  will,  of  necessity,  occasion  some  inconvenience  until 
the  needfiil  arrangements  have  been  made  for  supplying  his  place.    In  the  mean 
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time,  it  is  requested  that  post-office  orders  forwarded  to  the  hoose  of  the  Society  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Bird  (the  Vice-President),  who  ^ill  take  charge  of  the 
financial  department  until  the  regular  appointment  of  a  Secretary.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hawksby  is  appomt^d  to  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Registrar  pro  (em, 

JR,  H,  A, — Purification  of  Essential  OH  of  Bitter  Almonds,  Vol.  ziii.,  pp.  277  and  597. 

A.  B,  (Durham). — (1.)  Pharmacopceia  Jbondinensis  is  one  of  the  books.— -(2.)  Fownes's 
Manual  of  Chemistry^  Boyle's  Materia  Medica^  and  Balfour's  Botany. 

W.  H.  (Longton).— (1.)  Yes. — (2.)  Home  and  Thorn thwaite,  Newgate  Street 

O,  H.  B.  (Wellingborough).— Taylor  On  Poisons.    I2s.  6rf.    Churchill. 

T.  L.  (Derby).— The  question  is  too  obvious  to  require  an  answer. 

N.  T.  (Sunderland).—<1.)  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany. —{2.)  The  Natural 
System  only  is  necessary. 

J.  R.  T.  (Thirsk).- Areca  nuts  are  astringent,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
tannin.    We  never  heard  of  their  use  as  an  anthelmintic. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Narbeth). — (I.)  No. — (2.)  Lindley's  School  Botany  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

ifi^trer  (Ilkeston).— Boyle's  Manual  of  Materia  Medico,  Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany. 

G.  (Preston). — Beasley's  Formulary.    Price  6s.    Published  by  Churchill. 

CapiUator. — We  do  not  know  the  preparation  alluded  to. 

C.  C.  (Norwich).— (1.)  In  the  mixture  alluded  to,  the  gum  should  be  made  into  a 
mucilage,  and  the  turpentine  added  very  gradually;  and,  when  well  mixed,  the 
syrup,  and  finally  the  remainder  of  the  water. — (2.)  In  making  decoction  of  bark, 
the  quantity  lost  by  evaporation  is  not  ordered  to  be  made  up  by  the  addition  of 
more  water.— (3.)  Lindley's  Elements  of  Botany.    I2s. 

D.  (Walton).— Apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Juoenis  (Bradford). — ^Ivory  balls  may  be  stained  red  by  imbuing  them  first  with 
the  tin  mordant  (solution  of  nitromuriate  of  tin),  and  then  plunging  them  in  a  bath 
of  Brazil  wood,  cochineal,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

W.  L.  (Dundee). — We  are  unable  to  give  the  information. 

J.  H.-^If  the  citrates  are  well  made  before  being  mixed,  no  difficulty  ought  to  be 
experienced. 

Sigtna  (Leamington). — There  will  be  an  article  on  the  subject  in  next  month's  JoubulL 

Effects  of  Sufyfhur  in  Gas. — ^In  reference  to  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  we 
have  been  requested  to  insert  the  following  quotation  from  the  French  edition  of 
Berzelius's  Traits  de  Chimie :  —  '*  Sulfate  cuivrique— cristaux  bleu  saphir  fbno^ 
oontenant  5  atomes,  ou  36  pour  cent  d'eau.  *  *  A+40  degr^  et  au-dessus,  U 
perd  peu  It  peu  2  atomes  d'eau,  devient  blanc,^  et  se  r^uit  en  poudre  au  moindre 
contact"  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  discover  the 
application  of  this  quotation,  which  has  aheady  been  imperfectly  given. 

We  have  received  letters— From  Mr.  Walker,  on  Pharmaceuticfd  L^^slation;  Mr. 
Duncan  and  "Anglo-Saxon,"  on  the  Education  and  Labours  of  Apprentices;  Mr. 
Lowe,  on  the  Sale  of  Poisons ;  T.  S.  D.,  on  Protracted  Labour  and  Study.  We  re- 
gret that  our  space  admits  of  only  this  acknowledgment  at  present.  The  subjects 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

A  sample  of  genuine  wholesome  bread  from  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  received,  and 
eaten* 


Errata.— Page  878,  line  28  from  top,ybr  FiUoMsnaveolias,  read  FillflBasiiaTaoleiis.— Page  870, 
for  Gmbourtia  CopalUfersB,  read  Goiboiirtia  Copallifera;  bottom  line,  for  bractez.  read  bractn. 
— In  the  Gonncil  of  the  College  of  Denti8t8|page  SdOfJbr  John  Qray  and  John  Imrie,  who  de- 
clined to  serre,  read  W.  L.  Canton  and  Mr.  Hunt. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bioomsburj  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month* 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  2drd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.      Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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THE  MEDICAL  BILL  FOR  1857. 

Setebal  meetings  of  tlie  Delegates  of  the  Medical  Corporations  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ,  have  token  place  at  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  the  general  principles 
of  a  Medical  Bill  to  the  satisfaction, of  all  parties.  The  result  is  about  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  better  prospect  of  success 
than  any  measure  recently  proposed  on  this  subject.  During  tne  preliminary 
deliberations,  a  difficulty  arose  in  somd  of  the  details,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  rights  and  {Hiyileges  of  some  of  the  existing  Cor- 

E orations  were  to  be  protected  under  the  new  arrangement.  These  obstacles 
aye,  we  believe,  been  surmounted,  and  a  general  concurrence  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  more  important  principles  of  the  measure. 

After  redtin^  the  title — namely,  "The  Medical  Act  of  1857" — and  fixing  the 
date  at  which  it  is  to  take  effect — Auguit  1st — certun  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
enumerated  in  Schedule  A  are  repealed.  The  4th  section  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  "  Greneral  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration  ot 
\  the  United  Kingdom,"  consisting  (sebt.  5th)  of  Representatives  of  the  Medical 

Corporations  and  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  persons  whom 
Her  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  H^  Pnvy  Council,  may  appoint.  The  precise 
constitution  of  this  Council  is  not  finally  settled ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
decision  of  these  details  is  referred  to  the  Members  having  charge  of  the  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  .t 

The  General  Coimcil  is  to  comprise  Branch  Councils  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  respectively ;  and  the  several  arrangements  for  registration,  exa- 
mination, &c.,  are  to  be  complete  in  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  United 
y  Kingdom. 

A  limited  period  of  time  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  registration  of  persons  in 
practice  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Act,  on  payment  by  ea^  person  of  a  fee  often 
shillings,  one  register  being  provided  for  Physicians  and  another  register  for 
Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  the  forms  of  which  are  defined  in  Schedule  E. 
Practitioners  afler  the  date  of  the  Act  are  to  pay  a  larger  fee  (from  three  to  six 
ffuineas),  and  any  practitioner  on  removing  his  residence  from  one  section  of  the 
United  Eangdom  to  another,  is  to  have  his  name  transferred  to  the  register  of 
his  present  locality,  on  payment  of  a  further  fee  of  ten  shillings.  The  re^sters 
are  to  be  published  annually  in  the  month  of  February,  and  are  to  be  admissible 
as  evidence  of  qualification  m  the  courts  of  law.    A  preliminary  examination  in 

Sneral  education  is  provided  for  all  persons  not  having  taken  the  degree  of 
aster  of  Arts,  or  obtained  a  qualification  hdd  to  he  equivalent  to  it,  or 
satisfiictory  to  the  Branch  Councils :  and  the  medical  Registrars  shall  require 
proof  that  each  candidate  for  registration  as  a  Physician  has  attained  the  age  ot 
twentj-four — as  a  Surgeon,  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and  that  all  have  been  duly 
exammed  and  certified  by  the  respective  colleges  to  which  they  claim  to  belong. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  in  England  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
Examiners  appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  The  Boards  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively  are  to  be  constituted  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  cor- 
responding corporations  of  these  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  number 
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and  uatnre  of  tbe  several  examinatione  are  stated,  and  provision  is  made  for 
securing  uniformitj  of  education,  bj  equalizing  the  fees,  and  bj  j^vin^  the 
General  Council  a  superintendence  over  each  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  m  the 
three  sections  of  the  United  Eangdom,  with  power  to  suspend  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  the  Examiners  in  caae  of  neglect  of  duty  or  infringement  of  the  pre* 
scribed  regulations. 

The  privileges  conferred  by  registration  under  the  Act  majr  be  briefly  stated 
to  be  the  right  to  assume  or  use  the  name  or  title  under  which  registration  u 
granted,  the  power  to  grant  medical  or  surgical  certificates,  and  to  nuld  a  cor- 
responding office  in  any  public  institution,  in  .the  case  of  persons  registered  as 
Surgeons,  the  power  of  recovering  fees  and  remuneration  for  professional  aet- 
"vices  is  also  conferred.  A/ler  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  unresistered  periOQ 
is  to  be  entitled  to  recover  such  charges  or  rennineration,  to  hold  any  such 
offlbe,  or  to  assume  or  use  any  name  or  title,  &c.,  implying  that  he  is  registered 
under  the  Act.  The  penalties  for  infringement  of  the  Act  are  to  be  recoverable 
before  any  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  actmg  in  and  for  the  coanty,  dty,  or  plaee 
in  which  the  offence  has  been  conunitted.  Penalties  and  other  punishments  aae 
nt>vided  for  fraudulent  representations,  faLnfications  of  the  registers,  &o. 
Powers  are  enacted  for  granting  new  charters  to  the  Colleges  of  Phyaciaas  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  with  some  other  provisiona  of  miaor 
importance,  which  need  not  be  here  enumerated. 

the  41st  section  is  as  follows : — 

Nothing  in  this  Act  sfaaU  extend  or  be  eonvtmed  to  extend  to  ^tjndice  or  fe  ai^ 
way  to  fl&ct  the  lawM  oceapatieo,  trade,  or  buaioeas  of  Chemista  and  Dmggisti. 

SecL  42.— Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  interfere  with  the  pthiteges  of  daif 
licensed  Apothecaries  in  Ireland. 

On  reference  to  the  Apothecaries  Act  of  1815  (55  Geo.  III.,  cap.  cxdx.), 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  nineteen  sections  enumerated  in  Schedule  A, 
ire  obser^  that  the  28th  section,  exempting  Chemists  and  Druggists  from  inter- 
ference oy  that  Act,  is  lefk  in  full  force,  while  the  20th  section,  which  is  the  one 
imposing  a  penalty  for  illegallv  practising  as  an  Apothecary,  is  among  those  to 
be  repealed.  The  c^^uestion  what  is  the  lawfbl  occupation,  trade,  or  business  of 
Chemist  and  Druggist  remains  where  it  was ;  but  tne  power  to  prosecute  beiag 
no  longer  vested  in  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Society  of  ApotbecarieSi  the 
source  of  litigation  hitherto  existing  appears  to  be  removed,  ana  is  replaced  by 
the  following  section,  which  we  therefore  quote  entire : — 

Every  person  not  registered  under  this  Act  who  shall  witfaHy  and  Ihlsdy  pitfcad 
to  be,  or  take  or  use  any  name,  title,  admission,  or  description  implying  that  lie  is 
registered  under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  recognixed  by  law  ae  a  Physician,  or  Sugwn, 
or  Apothecary,  or  a  Practitioner  in  Medicine,  shall,  on  being  summarily  convicUd 
of  every  such  offence  before  any  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  ceonty,  city,  «r 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 
nor  less  than  five  pounds,  to  be  recoverable  as  hereinafter  directed. 


We  do  not  observe  any  provision  statmg  by  whom,  or  in  whose 
proceedings  are  to  be  taken  under  the  Act, --an  omission  which  is  prebaMy 
accidental,  as  it  is  usual  to  make  some  pubfic  officer  or  body  the  cat's-paw  in 
svch  caees,  which  is  better  than  leaving  this  lesponsibifity  to  be  exercised  Iby 
common  informers  or  rival  tradesmen.  Under  any  drcnmstanoes,  the  iniCittfTe 
IB  almost  invariably  taken  in  actions  of  this  nature  by  some  interested  |mvI^; 
but  a  provision  thai  any  sodi  proceedings  should  be  institirted  by,  or  m  the 
name  of,  the  Benstrar  of  the  section  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  offsnee  ms 
committed,  would,  to  some  extent,  be  a  check  upon  malieioaB  or  vexidfiovs 
fitigation. 
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THE  DENTAL  TROWB&Sl€^. 

La  vr  TBfxiA.  we  Mefiy  noiioed  tlM  inmorimlaMi  of  the  OdiHiiologieal  SooSeIfy 
Sid  dooeiibeJI  the  general  pritciples  on  whiek  k  is  founded.  In  aaother  pert  of 
ttm  Bamfeer  i»  a  rapori  (quoted  from  the  Timu)  of  the  kiengaratioB  of  the 
College  of  Dentieti.  The  steteoMnt  that  the  reeot  wee  ''  erowded  by  all  the 
lead&ig  DeatiBtB  ai  the  metropoUs/'  is  not  strietlj  coneet  The  eame  renwk 
was  Made  m  the  lefiorti  of  the  meetbig  of  the  other  soeiety,  jet  not  moae 
iktm  three  or  four  meaibcfla  of  the  profeseion  attended  both  meaUngB.  The 
aembere  o#  the  Odotttologicai  Sodetjr  were  iorvited  to  attend  the  inaugmatioiL 
of  the  CoBege,  but  did  not  avaii  theeMtlm  of  the  opportonity.  The  two  aiofe- 
mentsare  therefore  entifely  distinet  and  isolated;  and  the  sseal,  energj,  mad 
hhowt  wfaioh,  if  eonoeaArated  iwto  one  diMinel,  mig^  hare  ensured  the  early 
«eeomplishflient  of  the  object  desired,  are  teadiog  towwrds  division  ai^  aa- 
tegonim.  Mataal  cKsckiners  of  hostile  feeling,  and  professions  of  fraternity, 
araet  be  taken  for  as  nmeh  as  they  are  worth,  and  no  more :  the  ]>oautt  of  the 
profeeskMn  is  a  miafortnne  which,  lifce  a  *^  sandGrack**  in  a  horse*s  heol^  oaaant 
nil  tocaaee  hmenees,  and  this  huoeness  is  lifcriy  to  iaerease  unlees  the  crack  be 
oared.  Hie  synptoiae  ef  inflaaunetovy  action  vmy  for  a  tine  eacape  oboervatioft; 
Vat,  so  long  as  tne  latent  elemeati  ef  disunion  exist,  a  rapture  may  at  any  tine 
break  cot  on  the  oecnrrenoe  of  a  coatesion  or  any  other  ezdtine  caose.  Al- 
tftongh  eadi  section  of  the  proitissieu  nuiy  shut  its  eyes  to  the  existence  ef  tfie 
^thor,  the  imblic  wateh  the  proceedings  of  both,  and  can  arrire  at  but  one  eg»- 
«lnsion,  which  is,  that  the  profession  b  dirided  against  its^ 

The  following  paragrapn,  in  a  pamphlet  jost  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lae 
\  Ryaier,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  tae  College  of  Dentists,  rednoea  the  qaeation 

at  iasue  to  a  tangible  form;  and,  the  ganstbt  being  thrown  down,  it  is  riglhfeio 
weigh  the  respectiTe  merits  of  the  rivu  xcfenncn  in  the  balanoe. 

'*B«t  it  is  time  to  inquire  how  moeh  the  profession  may  be  made  to  benefit  by  the 
ceoent  movement,  and  in  what  way.  There  are  still  many  of  its  membfers  undecided 
as  to  whether  they  shall  join  the  College  or  the  private  society.  This  is  onfy 
amongst  those  who  have  not  been  folly  informed  as  to  the  character  of  the  two 
bodies.  An  educational  institution  is  the  acknowledged  desideratum ;  and,  even 
supposing  that  a  connexion  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  desirable,  it  could  net 
\  be  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Odontological  Society  ;  they  would  hare 

to  become  incorporated  with  the  Collegs  of  Dentists,  m  order  to  obtmm  the  atmctim  qf 
a  eonetUuiktudlif  eetabHefied  hodjf.  An  xaBBPEancifT  esistenee  is,  however,  demanded 
by  the  profession ;  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  this  demand  that  the  College  of  Dentists 
«f  Sng^and  has  been  established.  It  were  heartily  te  be  wished  that  fmiUesa 
opposition  should  11010  cease,  and  that  all  should  unite  to  hasten  the  time — which 
must  inevitably  arrive — when  the  College  shall  become  a  national  institution,  and 
when  no  man  will  be  recognised  as  a  qualified  dentist  unless  he  has  received  authoritjy 
to  practise  as  such  from  its  faculty. 

^  The  government  of  the  College  is  in  saib  and  eflcient  hands— «  most  impertant 
point  at  the  outset.  Oyanieation  is  in  steady  coarse  of  accorapllsluneBt,  a  eoneet 
system  of  education  wili  rollow,  and  the  consummation  of  all  will  be  seen  hs  tike 
elevation  of  tiie  character  of  the  dental  piufeaslen  by  the  aathority  granted  in  the 
CoBege  of  Dentists  of  England  as  an  IMCOKFOaATED  BODY." 

This  is  not  am  oflkial  docnsBeati  but  it  indicates  the  manner  in  which  not  only 
Ae  Odontological  Society,  but  also  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is  about  to  M 
eclipsed  by  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England. 

Althouffh  the  Odontological  Society  has  been,  as  we  think,  justly  animadverted 
upon  for  the  too  exclusive  tendency  of  its  regulations  and  conaitions  of  admission, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  comprises  among  its  founders  the  leading  Dentbts  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  number  of  Members  amounts  at  the  present  tune  to  about 
eighty,     xet  tins  nucleus  of  a  professional  Society,  with  its  list  of  influential 
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Bopportera,  is  disposed  of  and  ezldngaished  by  the  passtnffremark  that  the  object 
desired  could  not  be  aocomplished  through  its  agency.  The  College  of  Surgeons 
is  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner;  and  the  College  of  Dentists,  repudiating 
connexion  with  the  medical  profession,  claims  the  distinction  of  enjoying  an 
IVDBPBKDSNT  ezistcnoe.  It  aspires  to  be  an  educating  body,  and  has  become 
pDssessed  of  the  rooms  and  chattels  lately  occupied  by  the  Chemical  Society  in 
Caven&h  Square,  where  the  education  required  for  preparing  candidates  for 
tiie  diploma  g£  the  College  will  be  conducted.  The  medical  schools  and  the 
curriculum  of  education  recognized  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  be  super- 
seded, and  the  education  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the 
Dental  profession.  The  lectures  already  announced  are — ^threie  on  Surgery,  by 
a  gentleman  favourably  known  to  candidates  for  examination  at  Apothecariea* 
HaU— (we  abstain  from  using  the  term  |*  grinder**  for  obvious  reasons) ;  three  on 
Histology,  by  a  gentieman  who  has  written  a  small  work  on  the  subject ;  two 
on  Anatomy;  and  one  on  Dental  Mechanics.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
courses  of  lectures  will  be  considerably  extended;  and  that,  when  the  College 
has  had  time  to  educate  a  supply  of  Dentists,  a  professor  may  be  found  among 
ihem  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Dental  Surgery.  It  would,  therefore,  be  premature  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  curriculum  ofDental  education  at  present ;  but  we  may 
safely  predicate  that  the  premises  of  the  new  College  do  not  afR>rd  accommo- 
dation for  enterinff  into  competition  with  the  Mediou  Schools ;  and  that,  if  the 
College  is  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  its  efficiency  as  an  edjicatinff  b^y,  the 
privilege  of  an  independent  existence  will  be  purchased  by  its  members  at  the 
expense  of  professional  status,  and  the  occupation  of  a  Dentist  will  be  reduced 
to  a  craft,  instead  of  being  an  integral  part  of  a  profession. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  capacity  of  an  educating  body  that  a  Corporation  of 
Dentists  is  wanted.  Every  facility  for  the  professional  portion  of  a  Dentist's 
education  exists  in  the  medical  schools;  and  the  only  fault  found  with  this 
education  is,  that  it  is  too  complete — that  it  comprises  an  amount  of  medical 
knowledge  not  reauired  by  the  Dentist.  The  same  obiection  applies  equally  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  classics,  and  other  branches  of  refined  education 
having  no  direct  relation  to  the  medical  art,  but  usually  cultivated  as  a  kind  of 
mentid  gymnastics,  to  develop  the  faculties  and  complete  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.  The  object  of  ambition  should  be— not  to  discover  the  jninimum  of 
knowledge  witii  whidi  it  would  be  posslUe  to  draw  teeth,  carve  ivory,  and  stamp 
gold,  but  to  fix  on  a  standard  of  general,  professional,  and  special  qualification, 
which  shall  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  pubUc.  This  standard 
being  settled  and  enforced  by  a  prescribed  examination,  the  supply  of  education 
would  keep  pace  with  the  demand  without  the  intervention  of  an  educating 
coiporation. 

The  most  important  object  to  be  attained  is  the  union  of  the  dental  profession 
into  OKB  BODT,  and  this  body  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  comprise  the 
leading  Dentists  of  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  with  as  large  a  number  as 

g>ssible  of  those  who  at  the  present  time  are  recognized  and  practising  as 
entists  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  require  in  Uie  first 
instance  that  high  standard  of  professional  ethics  which  at  a  future  time  may  be 
desirable.  This  would  limit  the  Association  to  a  select  drawing-room  coterie ;  a 
result  which  the  Odontological  Society  should  guard  against.  The  profession 
must  be  taken  as  it  is,  with  a  broad  base.  The  toieficial  influence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation would  then  be  secured  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  it0  members  in 
promoting  the  desired  reformation. 
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BOY  DISPENSERS. 

Thb  emploTment  of  boys  to  dispense  prescriptions  has  given  rise  to  rather 
severe  comments,  in  the  general  tenor  of  which  we  fully  .concur,  as  serious 
accidents  have  in  several  recent  instances  been  traced  to  this  source.  But  the 
editorial  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  of  Feb.  14th 
fleein  to  require  notice,  as  they  imply  a  sweeping  charge  against  Dispensing 
Chemists  wnich  is  not  founded  on  nict.  We  are  given  to  understand  (on  the 
authority  of  Punch)  that  it  is  a  usual  practice  in  Chemists'  shops  to  entrust  the 
duties  of  dispensing,  retailing  of  poisons,  and  even  counter-prescribing,  to  boys 
who  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship. 

**  In  a  word,"  we  are  told,  *'  the  prevailing  notion  seems  to  be  that  anybody,  young 
or  old,  gentle  or  simple,  learned  or  ignorant— that  a  boy  who  absolutely  cannot  be 
taught  to  twist  thread,  or  wrap  up  a  pound  of  tea— can  at  any  rate  perform  duties 
apon  the  accuracy  of  which  health  and  life  depend." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  observe  that«— 

**  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  customers  themselves.  Those  who  frequent 
the  shop  of  the  dispensing  druggist  should  keep  a  sharp  look-out  as  to  who  senres; 

and  if  they  see  a  boy  serving,  the  common- sense  rule  is,  Go  there  no  more 

We  recommend,  farther,  the  professional  prescriber  to  take  his  share  in  stopping 
this  absurd  iniquity.  It  is  his  duty  to  let  no  patient  leave  the  consulting  room 
without  warning  him  not  to  obtain  medicines  from  any  boy-dispensing  factories.*' 

This  is  rather  a  severe  attack  upon  the  Apothecaries.  Those  Dispensing 
Chemists  who  take  apprentices,  usually  have  otner  employment  to  occupy  their 
attention  during  the  early  part  of  their  time,  without  requiring  them  to  take  a 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  dispensing  prescriptions.  There  may  occasionally 
be  an  exception,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  Chemise's  apprentice  is  engaged  for 
two,  three,  or  four  years  in  his  preliminary  training  before  he  is  permitted  to 
dispense  any  prescriptions,  and  then  he  is  gradually  initiated  into  this  duty 
under  the  inspection  of  his  employer  or  a  competent  Assistant.  With  the 
Apothecary,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  apprentice  has  little  to  do  in 
the  dispensary  besides  preparing  the  m^cines  prescribed  daily  by  his  employer, 
whose  professional  engagements  require  his  frequent  absence  from  home. 
While  the  Apothecary  is  visiting  his  patients,  his  apprentice  is  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.  He  has  no  instructor  or  qualified  assistant  to  whom  to  apply  in 
case  of  difficulty,  and  his  employer  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  superintend  the 
dispensing  of  all  the  prescriptions  which  he  writes.  In  fact,  it  would  be  much 
less  trouble  to  prepare  the  medicine  himself,  than  to  stand  over  a  boy  to  see 
bim  do  it.  If  then  the  apothecary  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  apprentice,  by  allowing 
him  the  opportunity  of  dispensing  medicine — and  this  is  the  customary  duty  of 
Apothecaries'  apprentices — the  patients  are  more  or  less  in  danger  of  the  evils  so 
severely  censured  in  the  Medical  Times,  And  as  it  is  onlv  by  practice  that 
skill  can  be  acquired,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  youth  who  has  only  one 
practitioner's  prescriptions  to  dispense,  can  be  as  expert  as  the  Chemist's 
apprentice,  who,  aiber  having  undergone  the  preliminary  training,  is  gradually 
imtiated  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  dispensmg  the  prescriptions  written  by 
different  hands. 

Without,  therefore,  wishing  to  make  an  invidious  comparison,  we  may  affirm 
that  the  liabilities  pointed  out  in  reference  to  Chemists'  apprentices  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  establishments  of  Apothecaries,  where  the  apprentice, 
and  in  some  cases  the  errand-boy,  assists  in  the  manipulations  of  the  dispensary. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WBdnaday^  February  40,  1857, 

Ma.   JACOB  BELL,  PRMTDBWT,   IN  THB   CHAIR. 

mm  following  donations  irere  annoanoed : — 

Journal  of  the  Sociefy  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Phoioaraphic  Society,  from  the  Sodetj. 

Speeimeo  of  Wild  Senna,  from  Dr.  BCartius. 

Bpeeiaien  of  Mezereon  Bark,  from  Mr.  Whipple. 

Specimen  of  Nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Methyl,  from  3Ir.  Miu^fyiflTt, 


The  following  papon  weaee  read  :^^ 

NOTE  ON  PANNA  OR  RADIX  UNQOMOCOMO,  THB  CORMUS 
OF  ASFIDIUM  ATHAMAJ^TICUM,  KUNZE. 

BT  DB.  TBBODOB  MABTITTS, 

pA>lbi8or  of  Pbarmacj  and  Phannaeojposy  in  the  Untreraitr  of  ErUagsn,  Hon.  Jlem.  of  the 

Pharmaceutical  Soclttj  of  Great  Britaio. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  Dmmd  Hambttry* 

DmuHG  the  last  few  months  some  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  StnUh 
African  remedy  for  tape-worm,  called  Pwma  or  Radix  Ponao,  for  wludh  aa 
absurdly  high  price  has  been  a^ked. 

This  drug  is  identical  with  the  Roidix  Dhcomoc^mo,  which  so  long  ago  as  the 
24th  May,  18^1,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  £.  Raabe  at  the  second  sesstoD  of 
the  Apothekerverein  of  North  Germany,  assembled  at  HaaibDrg.  The  first 
printed  account  of  this  famous  remedy  for  tape-worm,  occurs  in  the  Ardiw  der 
Pharmacie,  Bd.  117,  p.  91.    There  we  find  as  follows : — 

M.  kaahe  laid  before  the  meeting  a  fern  root  (as  Radix  FHieie  ineegmiiit),  of  the 
Drigia  of  which  nothing  was  known  but  that  it  had  been  sent  from  Port  Natal.  A 
specimen  of  the  powdered  root,  contributed  by  Dr.  Bley»  has  the  aspect  of 
rhubarb  ;  its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  bitterish  ;  its  odour  is  slight, 
but  resembles  that  of  the  root  of  male-fern. 

From  the  outward  appearance,  the  root  seems  to  be  that  of  a  fern,  pethapa  of 
a  species  of  Potypodimn. 
The  supposition  of  the  root  being  that  of  a  fern,  is  correct.  I  had  devoted 
some  attention  at  that  time  to  South  African  Materia  Medica,  and  announced 
sobsequentiy  that  a  root  which  had  reached  me  under  the  name  of  Radix 
Uncomocamo  (and  which  was  employed  as  an  approved  remedy  for  tape-worm 
by  the  Zulu-Kaffirs)  was  identical  with  the  root  laid  before  the  aasesibly  of 
Apothecaries  at  Hamburg  in  1851.* 

Quite  recently  there  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  my  esteemed  colleague  Dr. 
Berg,  of  Berlin,  some  notes  on  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  Panna^f  froaa 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  this  root  is  none  other  than  my  before- 
described  Radix  UncomocomQ.  As  I  have  announced  in  my  paper  that  Ajpidium 
aihamanticum  Kunze  is  the  source  of  Uncomocomo^  so  I  may  add  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  nameless  fern-root  of  Hamburg  received  tiie  designation  of 
Panna,  Hence  it  is  quite  needless  to  bestow  on  the  plant  affording  Panna^  as 
has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  Lucanus,  of  Halberstaat,^  the  name  of  Aspidium 
FiUx  Panrux^  since  it  is  evident  that  the  point  of  botanical  origin  has  been 
already  determined 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  procure  this  remedy  at  a  reasonable 

«  Pfalser  Jakrb,  1852,  Bd.  24,  pp.  282-235. 

t  VaUschen  KUnik,  No.  46,  15  Nov. 

X  Archio  der  Pharmade,  Bd.  188,  Nov.  1856,  p.  178. 
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rate,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  J.  C.  E.  Raabe,  of  Hamburg  (Deichstrasse,  No. 
45),  is  in  possession  of  a  quantity,  and  that  some  London  houses  have  likewise  a 
supply  of  the  drug  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

{_Note  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanhury. — Some  particulars  relative  to  the  drug  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  paper,  having  been  communicated  to  me  by 
my  friend  the  Rev.  H.  Callaway,  M,L>.,  of  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  them  to  the  Society.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
drug  in  question  is  but  little  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  European 
practitioner,  since  equally  efficacious  remedies  of  the  same  class  are  far  more  easily 
within  his  reach.  Tne  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Callaway's  commum- 
cation :  — 

"  Before  receiving  your  letter,  I  had  made  inyself  acquainted  with  the  fern  the 
Kafirs  use  as  a  vermifuge,  and  prepared  a  frond  to  be  sent  to  England.  I  have  since 
procured  by  means  of  a  Kafir,  named  Umbapi,'  a  refugee  ttom  Panda's  tyranny,  three 
roots  with  their  fironds,  which  I  intend  to  send  to  you  entire.  I  have  taken  one 
frond  of  the  large  root  and  dried  it  as  you  requested,  and  shall  mark  it  accordingly. 
The  proper  orthography  of  the  fern  is  InAomankomo.  The  A  is  used  in  Elafir  to  ex- 
press the  A-sound  on  all  occasions.  The  c  is  used  to  express  a  c/iicA-sound,  made  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  and  withdrawing  it,  very  much  as 
when  one  expresses  disapprobation  to  a  child. 

"  The  Inkomankomo  is  found  in  the  margin  of  holes,  left  by  the  Ant-bear  after 
spoiling  the  Termite  ants,  of  which  large  numbers  are  found  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
handsome  fern ;  you  can  scarcely  judge  of  its  natural  appearance  from  the  dried 
specimen.  Of  its  powers  as  a  vermifuge,  I  have  had  no  practical  experience,  as  I 
trust  to  Turpentine,  for  which  I  have  frequent  application  from  Kafirs  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  efficacy  of  the  white  doctor's  remedy.  This  morning  I 
asked  a  Kafir  who  came  for  medicine  to  expel  tape-worm,  whether  he  would  have 
fii^  medicine  or  Inkomoftkomof  He  turned  up  his  nose  with  great  contempt  and 
said,— Ao<  Inkomankomo  /    •    ♦    •  " 

Dr.  Callaway  adds  that  the  dried  rhizome  of  the  fern  having  been  ground  to 

Eowder,  is  administered  by  the  Kaffirs,  in  milk  or  milk  and  water,  and  taken 
LSting.    Sometimes  the  mixture  is  allowed  previously  to  ferment. 
Dr.  C.  concludes  his  observations  thus : — 

"From  what  they  [the  Kafirs]  say  as  to  it  only  expelling  those  worms  that 
pn/>e, — ^the  uncertainty  of  the  symptoms  on  which  they  rest  their  diagnosis, — and 
the  fact  that  tape-worms  are  not  always  s^n  after  taking  Inkomankomo,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  very  often  given  for  abdominal  pains,  where  there  are  no  worms." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  fern  in  question,  Aspidium  athamanticum 
of  Kunze,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  as  more  properly  belonging  to  the 
genus  LcutreOj  and  accordingly  named  by  him  Lastrea  cUkamajUica,* — D.  H.] 


Mr.  Allchih  noticed  the  fact  that  the  plant  described  by  Dr.  Martius 
belonged  to  the  same  genus  as  the  male  fern,  which  it  appeared  to  resemble  in 
its  medicinal  effects.  He  thought  it  interesting  that  the  two  substances  should 
have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  STRYCHNINE  IN  CASES  OF 

POISONING. 

BT  DB.  J.  B.  DB  VBT, 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry;  and 

S.  A.  VAN  DBR  BUBO, 

Fhannaocutical  Chemist  of  the  Eotterdam  Hospital. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1866,  we  were  required  by  the  Juge  (Tlnsiruc^ 
Hon  to    make  a  chemical  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  body  of   a 


•  Hooker's  Joum,  of  Botany,  Vol.  V.  (1853),  pp.  226,  811. 
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man,  on  the  cause  of  whose  death  there  was  some  suspicion  of  poisoning.  The 
man  having  been  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  tetanic  state,  we  were  natiirallv 
induced  to  try  to  find  str}'chnine  in  the  contents  of  the  body  ;  but  neither  this 
nor  any  other  poison  was  to  be  found,  so  that  the  death  of  this  man  remained 
mnexplained. 

The  discordant  opinions  of  several  chemists  in  the  famous  trial  of  Palmer,  made 
it  necessary,  for  our  own  persuasion  of  the  truth,  to  institute  a  series  of 
experiments,  to  make  out: — 1st.  The  sensibility  of  the  principal  reagents  on 
strychnine;  2nd.  The  possibility  of  detecting  strychnine  with  tnese  reagents,  if 
the  strychnine  is  mixed  with  animal  substances ;  3rd.  If  strychnine  can  always 
be  found  in  the  corpse  of  an  individual  poisoned  by  it. 

Ist.  Sensibility  of  the  principal  reagents  on  strychnine  :  Chromate  of  potash  or 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  concentrated  sulphuric  add. — By  these  reagents 
-^^s^j^  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  can  be  detected,  if  one  drop  of  a  solution, 
containing  one  grain  of  strychnine  in  60,000  grains  of  water,  is  evaporated  in  a 
small  porcelain  dish  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  remaining  substance  moistened 
with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  pure  concentrated  Sulphuric  acid.  By 
introducing  in  this  solution  a  very  small  fragment  of  a  crystal  of  bichromate  of 
potash  or  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  and  moving  this  fragment  with  a  glass  rod 
m  the  solution,  a  beautiful  dark  purple  colour  is  produced  on  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  porcelain  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the  add  solution,  and  the 
fragment  of  one  of  the  two  salts. 

Bin-iodide  of  potassium^  and  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium, — By  a  solution  of  • 
one  of  these  compounds,  stshjsis  of  a  grain  of  strychnme  can  be  detected.  These 
reagents,  like  the  following,  possess  only  the  ascertained  sensibility,  j>rovided  the ' 
drop  of  liquid  is  contained  in  a  capillary  test-tube,  in  which  the  liquid,  although 
only  a  drop,  forms  a  small  column,  in  which  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  can 
be  observed  by  comparison  with  a  similar  capillary  tube  filled  with  pure  water, 
and  mixed  with  the  reagent. 

Tannic  acid  reveals  ir^  of  a  grain  of  strychnine. 

Solution  of  chlorine  in  water^  v?^> 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium^  iTftnr* 

Neutral  chromate  of  potash,  yifcn-  - 

The  precipitate  formed  by  bin-iodide  of  potassium  is  brownish-red,  and  if 
dissolved  in  weak  warm  spirit,  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  beautiful  crystals  are 
formed  of  sulphate  of  iodo-strychnine,  which  polarize  the  light,  as  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Herapath.  The  precipitate  formed  by  iodide  of  mercury 
and  potassium,  by  tannic  acid,  and  by  solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  are  white. 
This  last  reagent  must  be  used  in  relative  large  quantity,  and  the  precipitate 
formed  by  it  does  not  appear  immediatelj|r. 

The  precipitates  formed  by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  neutral  chromate 
of  potash  are  both  crystalline.  The  colour  of  the  former  is  white,  and  the  form 
of  the  crystals  observed  by  the  microscope  is  very  characteristic.  The  colour  of 
the  latter  is  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  formation  of  both  these  precipitates  is 
accelerated  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  tube  with  a  glass  rod. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  chromate  of  potash  gets  immediately  a  dark  purple 
colour,  if  moistened  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  All  the  other  precipitates 
get  the  same  colour  if  they  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  brought  into  contact  with  a  fragment  of  a  crystal  of 
chromate  of  potash  or  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 

2nd.  The  possibility  of  detecting  str^-chnine,  if  mixed  or  combined  with 
animal  substances. 

In  all  the  following  experiments,  the  method  of  Professor  Stas  was  used. 
This  method,  by  which  idl  organic  basic  poisons  can  be  detected,  consists  in 
treating  the  animal  substance  which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  poison,  with  spirit 
of  wine,  acidulated  by  pure  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid.  The  tincture,  after  having 
been  filtered,  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  remaining 
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solMtanoe  dimolwed  m  axibydroaM  deoliol.  Thk  flolnlioa  filtowd,  md  a^pm 
evaporated,  and  the  reinaioinffsnibflUncediBS^  The  watery  iolutt(Ni» 

aftor  haring  been  filtered  and  partlj  erraporated,  is  tatarated  widi  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  agitated  with  ether,  whi<^  is  made  iikaline  by* 
small  quantity  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  If  there  is  any  basic  organic  poisoa 
pmciit  in  the  animal  substanoe  under  ejcamination,  it  inH  be  obtained  by 
evaporatmg  the  ethereal  sointion,  and  may  be  afterwards  tested  bj  several 
raageBts  to  find  oat  its  natare. 

IH  Ea^penmemL — ^A  solution  of  i  of  a  grain  of  stryjchnine  miaed  with  6  oaooet 
of  fi«8h  meat.  The  poisoned  meat  treated  as  mentioned,  afforded  small  erystak 
of  stiTchnine,  of  which  the  identity  was  proTed  by  the  reagents  nentioned. 

2aa  Experiment — The  white  and  yeUcrw  of  one  egg  were  mixed  with  i  of  a 
mnain  of  stryehnine,  and  this  mixture  coagulated  by  the  heat  of  boiliBg  water. 
The  ooagulum  being  treated  aeoordin^  to  8tas*s  method,  almoet  ike  tchoie 
qeoMtity  cuf  the  strychnine  was  reeorered  m  white  crystals. 

9rd  Eacperiment^ — ^The  urine  of  24  hours  from  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  t» 
wiiom^  the  physiciaBi  administered  every  day  ^  erain  of  nitrate  of  8trychniae» 
was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts  mixed  with  \  graia 
nitrate  of  strychnine,  xhe  two  parts  treated  in  the  same  way  as  desci^>ea  by 
Messrs.  Chraham  and  Hofmann,*  by  digesting  and  agitating  during  24  hours 
with  anknal  chareoal,  &e.,  that  part  in  which  t  gnii^  ^  the  strvchnine-salt  waa 
dissolved,  afforded  us  crystals  of  strychnine,  whiUt  we  could  not  find  ike  teaet  trace 
m  the  other  part 

4£&  Ezperimemt, — On  the  15th  of  September,  ^  grain  of  stryebnino  was  ad* 
ministered  to  a  young  dog.  Twenty  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the 
poison,  its  action  commenced  by  Tehement  tetenic  spasms,  saliration,  and 
excretion  of  urine,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  dog  was  dead.f  The  stomach, 
liver,  gall,  bladder,  spleen,  kidneys,  intesdnes,  and  blood  were  taken  €nm  the 
body  and  fieparately  examined  on  the  18th  September,  when  theya^l  were  in 
^1  putrefaction.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  a  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  strychnine  was  obtained  from  Uie  stomach,  whOat  no  one  <ffthe  other 
entrails  contained  the  least  trace  of  this  poison. 

8rd.  Can  strychnine  always  be  found  in  the  corpse  of  an  individnal  poisoned 
by  it? 

After  we  had  proved  that  the  least  trace  <^  strychnine  could  be  detected  if  it 
was  really  present,  we  desired  to  ^et  the  conviction  if  poisoning  by  strydmioe 
oodUi  always  be  proved  by  the  aid  of  diemistry.  The  following  experimenia 
were  executed  with  a  view  of  determining  this  point : — 

1st  Experiment. — A  middle-sized  dog  was  poisoned  by  introducmig  a  solatioii 
of  nitrate  of  strychnine  in  a  superficial  wound.  Immediately  after  death  4 
oimoes  of  the  blood  were  treated  according  to  Stasis  method,  but  not  the  least 
tcaoe  of  strychnine  could  be  detected. 

ftad  Experiment. — On  the  26th  September  we  adnuoistered  to  a  email  dog 
weighing  about  8  jxvunds,  at  10  o^clock  in  the  morning,  ^  grain  of  strydmiae 
mixed  with  ^  grsin  of  tartrate  of  nntiroony  and  potash.  This  dose  was  repeated 
twice  on  the  following  day,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  4  o'dodL  in  die 
aAemooiL,  without  any  symptom.  On  the  following  day  the  dose  was  repeated 
a*  9  o'clock,  and  again  at  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  1  o'dodc  the  dog  had  a 
violent  atteck  of  tetanus,  accompanied  by  salivation  and  ejectioB  of  urine.    "^'' 


«  AfmalemderChmuemdFharmaeie,  Bd.  88,  S.  89. 

f  The  §ame  dote  of  poison,  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  animal  fat,  was  adminifttnd  to 
another  d(^  of  somewhat  largier  aixe,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  assertioD  of  Dr.  PindcD, 
published  some  time  a^o  in  the  American  JmtnuU  of  Fharmacif.  that  £at  would  neatnfixe  the 
toaie  €fleet  of  etiyehnme.  The  Rsalt,  however,  proved  &tal  to  the  aaima],  which  died  aa  hoar 
iBd  a  aiartcr  after  the  ingeatkm  of  the  poiaon. 

In  tiiis  ezperimeat.  the  admixtore  of  fat  to  the  poison  had  no  other  effiMt  than  to  retard  (aad 
not  to  neotialize}  its  mortal  effect. 
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flttidc  lasted  some  minutes,  and  was  soon  followed  \yj  a  second,  wHch  was  still 
more  violent.  At  S  o'doick  the  do^  got  a  third,  and  at  8  o'clo<^  a  fourth 
dose  of  poison,  each  of  which  was  followed  hj  an  attack  of  tetanus,  one  hour 
after  the  introduction  of  the  poison.  On  the  HOth  of  September  the  situation  of 
,  the  dog  was  mudh  better  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  evening.  At  10,  and 
aggain  at  12  o'clock,  a  dose  of  pobon  was  administered,  which  doses  were  followed 
nvw  and  then  bj  spasmodic  oontractions,  whilst  it  appeared  that  the  irritabilife)r 
of  the  nerves  was  mucii  increased,  for  the  doz  jumped  up  or  trembled  at  the 
least  noise.  At  2  o^dock  in  the  afternoon  a  niird  dose  of  poison  was  pven, 
which  was  followed  at  half-past  IS  and  half-past  3  o'clock  by  attada  of 
tetanus,  the  latter  lasting  ten  nunutes.  The  fourth  dose  was  given  at 
half-past  5  oVlock.  One  hour  later  the  doj;  got  the  most  vehement  attack  of 
tetanus,  accompanied  by  salivation  and  ejection  of  urine  and  fbeces,  which  lasted 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  animal.  This  death 
was  caused  by  a  chronic  poisoning  beaun  on  the  26th  of  September^  and  termi- 
nated on  the  30th  of  September,  m  which  lapse  of  time  the  dog  got  no  more 
than  M ths  of  a  ffrain  of  stryc^inine,  and  If  ths  of  a  grain  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
moi^  and  potash,  which  small  dose  of  poison  caused  seven  attacks  of  tetanus. 
After  each  attack  the  widely-extended  hind  feet  were  much  stlifo  than  the  fore 
feet. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  which  was  very  carefully  performed 
by  the  distinguished  Assistant-Fhysician  of  the  Rotterdam  Hospital,  Dr.  Schmidt, 
pioved  that  there  was  nothing  abnormal  to  be  found  which  conld  even  lead  to 
the  suspicion  that  death  had  been  caused  b^*  the  administration  of  a  poison* 
The  chemical  analysis  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bodv  led  to  the  same  nea;ative  con- 
dusion.  for  not  the  least  trace  of  strychnine  could  be  detected,  notwithstanding 
the  great  sensibility  of  our  reagents  which  was  proved  in  the  former  experiments. 

Srom  the  alleged  facts  we  may  be  justified  in  making  the  following 

COIKXOSIONS. 

1.  Hiat  the  method  which  we  pursaed  for  detectii^  strychnine  vnm 
adapted  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  the  poispn,  for  even  only  ^^rs  ^^  * 
grain  could  be  detected. 

2.  That  even  when  the  strychnine  is  combined  with  albuminous  matter, 
nevertheless,  the  whole  quantity  can  be  separated  by  the  method  of  Stas,  if 
properly  conducted. 

3.  That  if  death  has  been  caused  by  strychnine,  this  poison  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  body,  provided  it  has  been  administered  in  a  quandty  mare 
^n  sufficient  to  cause  death. 

4.  Inat  if  the  poisoning  by  strychnine  has  been  chronic,  and  has  resulted 
firom  a  quantity  not  greater  than  just  necessary  to  cause  death,  the  cause 
of  this  death  cannot  he  proved^  either  by  the  posl-mortem  examination  of  tiie 
body,  or  by  a  chemical  investigation  of  the  intestines. 

5.  That  it  aj^ears  to  be  hignly  probable  that  that  part  of  the  strychnine 
idiich  acts  mortally  is  decomposed  in  the  living  body. 

6.  That  the  urine  of  patients  who  take  strychnine  or  its  salts  as  a  medidoe, 
contains  not  a  trace  of  this  poison. 

JSotterdam^  Sih  January,  1857. 

Hr.  Skdwooo  aaid  that  the  results  described  in  this  paper  differed  from  those 
which  had   been  obtained   by  other  Chemists  under  similar   circumstanoes, . 
Se?e»l  Chemists  had  detected  strychnine  in  the  urine  after  its  admintstratkm 
by  Uie  stomach. 

Mr.  BoDGKHS  (Lecturer  en  Chemistry  at  St.  Geoi^^s  School  of  Medicime> 
observed,  that  he  had  paid  espeiaal  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  detection  of 
poisons,  and  particularly  of  strychnine,  and  that  the  results  and  concInsioBS  of 
the  authors  or  the  paper  just  read,  were  at  total  variance  with  his  own  and  that 
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of  Mr.  Girdwood,  with  whom  he  had  made  an  extensdye  series  of  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  and  the  processes  adopted,  had  already  been  made  public.  He 
did  not  consider  that  the  process  adopted  oy  the  authors  was  of  sufficient  delicacj 
to  extract  strychnine  from  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body,  a  view  that  was  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  they  had  failed  to  obtain  eyidenoe  of  the  strychnine  in 
their  experiments,  where  half  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  administered  to  a  young 
doe,  in  any  other  analysis  beyond  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  had  utterly 
failed  to  obtain  any  indication  of  its  presence  in  the  urine  of  patients  taking 
strychnine,  while  Drs.  Wrightson,  Letneby,  O^le,  and  Mr.  Herapath,  as  well  aa 
himself  and  Mr.  Girdwood,  had  neyer  experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
separating  strychnine  from  all  parts  of  fluids  of  the  body  subjected  to  analysis. 

He  further  obsenred,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  manner  of  their  applying 
the  test  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  detect  the  minute  quantities  of  strychnine  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  it  being  frequently 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  apply  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  minute  quantity  of 
chromic  acid,  by  means  of  a  glass  pen,  to  obtidn  the  distinctiye  colour ;  the  con- 
clusions deriyed  from  his  own  researches  were,  that  strychnine  is  not  decom- 
posed in  the  body,  and  can  always  be  discoyered  if  a  proper  method  of  analysis 
IS  employed.  Should  any  Member  of  the  Society  wish  to  refpeat  the  author's 
experiments,  he  would  be  happy  to  show  him  the  methods  of  analysis  adopted  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Girdwood,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  strychnine  would 
be  readily  found. 

.  Mr.  Bastick  thought  that  Dr.  De  Yry's  question  had  not  been  answered  by 
the  two  last  speakers,  namely,  can  strychnine  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  a 
patient  who  docs  not  die  from  its  efiects  ?  • 

Mr.  lloDOERs  said  he  had  detected  it  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Rbdwood  thought  it  of  the  highest  importance,  if  Dr.  De  Yir's  con- 
clusions were  erroneous,  that  they  should  be  corrected  as  early  as  possible.  He 
concurred  with  Mr.  Rodgers  in  thinking  that  the  method  described  in  Dr.  De 
Yry's  paper  for  applying  we  test  for  strychnine  was  not  the  most  delicate  method. 
He  had  found  a  solution  consisting  of  one  grain  of  chromic  acid  in  500  grains  of 
oil  of  yitriol,  the  best  form  in  wnich  to  apply  the  test  where  the  quantities  of 
strychnia  to  be  detected  were  yery  minute.  Failure  often  arose  from  the  use  of 
too  much  of  the  oxidizing  agent,  in  which  case  the  efiect  was  so  rapid,  that  the 
eye  failed  to  follow  it. 

THE  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  IRON  USED  IN  MEDICINE. 

Mr.  Allchin  brought  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting.  He  laid 
two  samples  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the  table,  one  of  which  was  made  strictly 
according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  this  was  a  hydrated  oxide,  but  was  of  a 
dull  or  rather  dirty-looking  colour ;  while  the  other  was  of  a  bright  colour,  and 
was  generally  pr^erred  by  purchasers  on  this  account,  but  it  difiered  from  the 
preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  inasmuch  as  it  was  anhydrous — in  fact,  the 
oright  colour  was  giyen  to  it  by  heating  it  to  such  an  extent  as  deprived  it  of  its 
water  of  hydration.  He  thought  this  fact  was  not  sufficiently  known  or  attended 
to  by  PharmacjButists,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  practice  to  prefer  that 
oxide  of  iron  which  presented  the  brightest  colour,  without  any  reference  being 
made  to  its  state  of  hydration.  The  brieht-coloured  anhydrous  oxide  diflTered 
in  composition  from  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  he  belieyed  it 
was  much  less  efficacious,  on  account  of  its  being  much  less  easily  acted  upon  by 
weak  acids. 

Mr.  Redwood  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Allchin  that  none  but  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  ought  to  be  used  in  medicine,  as  this  was  the  sort  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  He  thought  this  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecdnff  the 
anhydrous  oxide,  and  that  it  was  a  safer  position  to  take  than  that  of  the 
snperior  efficacy  of  the  hydrated  oxide. 
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SWEET  spntrr  op  nitre  from  methylated  spirit. 

Mr.  Macfascan  submitted  to  the  Meeting  a  specimen  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
methyl,  and  also  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  made  from  methylated  spirit.  The 
former  of  these  preparations  had  been  obtained  in  as  pare  a  state  as  possible, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  medicinal  properties.  As  a  portion  of  this 
eiher  was  formed  in  making  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  methylated  spirit,  it  was 
obviously  important  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  interfere  with  the  medicinal 
effects  of  the  nitrous  ether.  He  had  made  some  experiments  on  this  subject, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal.  There  was  one  peculiar  property  possessed  by  the  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
methyl  which  ought  to  be  generally  known.  The  vapour  of  this  substance, 
when  sliffhtly  heated,  exploded  with 'considerable  violence.  This  was  shown  by 
putting  three  or  four  drops  of  the  liquid  into  a  test-tube,  and  heating  it  over 
the  flame  of  a  lamp.  He  had  been  for  some  time  directing  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  methylated  spirit,  and  the  sample 
which  he  now  submitted  to  the  meeting  would,  he  thought,  be  found  free  from 
disagreeable  flavour.    He  hoped,  however,  to  improve  even  upon  this. 

Mr.  Rbdwood  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  as  his  name  was 
frequently  referred  to  in  connexion  with  it,  and  his  opinions  had  been  to  some 
extent  misunderstood.  Much  as  he  approved  of  the  general  measure  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Government  for  allowing  the  use  of  spirit  free  from 
duty  for  manufacturing  purposes,  he  did  not  think  the  Board  of  Excise  had 
acted  wisely  in  sanctioning  the  manufkcture  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from 
methylated  spirit.  The  opinion  he  had  originally  formed  on  directing  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  had  undergone  no  change,  and  the  other  Commissioners, 
as  well  as  himself,  had  strongly  ursed  on  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  the 
effect  of  allowing  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  to  bo  made  from  methylated  spirit  would 
be  either  to  ioflict  a  serious  injury  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  by  deterio- 
rating the  quality  of  a  useful  medicinal  agent,  or  to  imperil  the  permanence  of 
the  general  measure,  by  rendering  it  unsafe  to  the  public  revenue.  The  first 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  this  new  branch  of  manumcture  had  been  that  large 
quantities  of  methylated  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  had  been  sent  all  through  the  country, 
which  was  wholly  unfit  for  use. in  medicine — thus  realizing  the  first  anticipated 
effect.  But  now  they  were  told  by  the  manufacturers  that  the  difficulty  of  purifying 
the  product  had  been  overcome,  and  that  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  free  from  disagree- 
able flavour  could  be  obtained  from  methylated  spirit.  K  this  proved  to  be 
correct,  it  would  certainly  realize  the  second  anticipated  result,  for  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  recovering  good,  pure,  and  drinkable  spirit,  from  good  and  pure 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  When,  tnerefore,  ihe  manufacturers  succeeded  in  maldnff 
good  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  such  as  was  fit  for  use  in  medicine,  from  methylated 
spirit,  it  would  of  course  be  soon  applied  to  other  than  medicinal  purposes. 

Mr.  Macfablan  said  that  Mr.  Redwood  had  evinced  much  mterest  in 
support  of  the  public  revenue,  which  was  quite  uncalled  for,  as  he  might  safely 
leave  that  to  the  excisemen.  He  (Mr.  M.;  thought  the  measure  introduced  by 
the  Grovemment  would  have  been  very  imperfect  if  it  did  not  enable  the  manu- 
facturer to  make  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  spirit  free  from  duty.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  measure  had  been  to  put  a  stop  to  illicit  distillation,  but  as  much 
of  the  Ulicit  spirit  produced  had  always  been  converted  into  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
the  practice  could  not  be  entirely  stopped  until  this  resource  of  the  illicit 
distiller  was  taken  away  from  him.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  were  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own  interests, 
and  that  they  were  adopting  a  safe  and  a  wise  course  in  sanctioning  the  manu- 
fisusture  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  methylated  spirit. 

Mr.Baix  certainly  thought  Mr.  Macfarlan  had  attempted  to  prove  too  much. 
He  understood  the  question  originally  submitted  to  the  Chemists  bjr  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  to  have  been, — Uan  you  add  something  to  spirit  of  wine 
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which  will  not  nterfere  with  the  iwe  of  tibe  spirit  for  &  yariety  of  mi 
parpoaes,  but  which  at  the  same  time  will  prevent  its  being  used  as  a  beTeragej 
and  which  will  be  so  fimlj  retained  br  the  spirit  that  it  caaaot  be  remoYedP 
The  Chemists  aonGuaoed  that  thej  had  round  such  a  subattnee  in  wood  nnktka^ 
aad  accordingly  the  plan  of  ^^metbyiating"  spirit  waa  adopted  as  an  elfeetMd 
disguise,  capable  of  resitting  all  cobrts  at  removaL  Now,  he  nnderatood  life 
Macfkrian  to  hare  announeed  that  evening  thai  he  bad  aucceeded  in  wmammg 
§M  trace  of  the  contamination— that  is,  in  was hiag  the  Haolrani— r  wUta.  Ha 
^r.  Beil)  thought  thia  an  unfortunate  result ;  whiofa,  if  it  should  prova  tra% 
would  be  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  the  meaaare  which  had  been  hailed  aa  a 
boon  to  English  manafiKitnrers ;  it  would  prove  that,  bj  graepin^  at  toa  mach, 
they  were  liable  to  lose  all  those  benefits  which  could  be  tai^y  enjoyed,  wA  at 
the  api^ication  of  the  metbyhUed  apirit  for  the  mannfcfftma  of  '* 
aflodotos,  and  other 
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17,  Bltemabwy  Square^  Ftbnuuy  llih,  1857. 
B.  acMTLST,  F.L.8.,  FaaszDamv  nr  thb  cmaib. 

Donations  were  announced  from  Mr.  Fewtrell  and  Mr.  Blyth. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read,,  and  illustrated  by  micioscopei  and  a 
variety  of  specimens  : — 

ON  THB  MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATIOir  <»  SOBfE  TISSUE  WOXHSD 

m  COAL. 

BT  BX.  J.  T.  TUPHOLSB. 

Thb  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  before  you  some  observations  aa  to  tiie 
probability  of  our  coal  beds  being  partly  formed  of  other  exogenous  trees  than  tttt 
Conifera, 

In  January,  1854,  ou  examining  some  specimens  of  ordinary  household  eori,  by 
making  fine  sections  with  a  scalpel  and  razor,  I  was  pleased  to  find  nnmeioai 
portions  of  Tascniar  tissue  weH  preserred,  and  showing  the  bothreachyma  or  pitied 
tissue.  This  was  plentifully  shown  in  every  piece  dT  the  ooal  I  then  ^^•*^*tiI, 
which  I  believe  was  Clay  Cross,  but  am  not  certain.  SpeciaKns  and  seotiona  of  it 
are  upon  the  table. 

Specimens  are  also  on  the  table  of  C<atn^  SilksUme,  and  RoihweU  Hatghy  none  of 
which  afford  any  reeogniaaUe  structure,  though  evidently  of  vegetable  origin,  hf  iU 
flbroas  appe::rance. 

Siemarfa  WalUend  I  had  examined,  and  placed  as  not  yielding  it ;  but  on  healing 
a  piece,  and  breaking  it  by  a  blow,  I  found  it  contained  the  same  strnctmre.  So  I 
think  in  some  cases  I  ought  rather  to  ascribe  it  to  cursory  or  incomplete  examina* 
tion  when  this  structure  is  not  found,  than  to  its  actual  absence.  I  was  soccesefld 
also  in  finding  it  in  a  Derbyshire  coal,  the  Pinriim  Wafbend,  fnm  a  eoUieiy  mnr 
Alfircton — some  pieces  showing  scalariform  tissue,  as  well  as  the  bolhnnchyma.  In 
one  specimen  there  is  the  oblique  junction  of  two  ressels  displayed.  The  caljr 
tissue  this  might  be  oonfonndsd  with,  I  think,  would  be  the  pnnctated  tissue  of  Maw 
of  the  araucariaa,  wheM  the  disks  ate  very  smalL  But  I  have  obswved,  on  tnmliig 
•oroe  dT  this  porous  tissue  under  the  micTOseope^  by  floating  it  on  water,  that  fi 
diows  a  single  row  of  pores  ;  while  on  turning  on  its  edge,  it  is  barely  visible^  being 
■o  extremely  thin — ^a  mere  line.  Now  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  pnnctatea 
tiasue.  I  therefore  consider  it  as  one  side  of  a  pitted  vessel.  Botanists  hare  given 
the  opinion  of  coal  being  the  produce  of  pine  forests  and  ferns,  with  numenms 
planta  of  lower  organization,  that  have  undergone  immense  pressure  for  ma^y 
centuries. 

Broignarl  notices  600  plants  of  the  eoal  meaaoiei.  Of  theK^  6  an  Thattogoi, 
346  Acrogens,  135  Gymnosperms,  and  13  docbtful  plants. 

Tou  will  please  to  netiee  that  nearly  all  the  plants  auntiened  are  AevegeM  and 
Oymnasperms.  New  I  wish  to  show  that  by  Undimg  ao  plentifully  the  pitied 
Taseular  tiasae^  the  gseal  protebiii^,  nay  even  certaiaty,  that  Dico^ledoMiia 
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f^aMt  oUwr  thui  the  Qmifirm  kare  eontribnted  to  the  formatkm  of  fone  of  ow 
«oal  beds,  and  in  a  kurge  proportion  ;  forwe  do  Dd  find  the  pitted  iiasae  in  fem^ 
and  scarcely  I  am  inclined  to  tkialc  in  the  Comftm^  though  it  may  oocur  at  Xxmm^ 
bat  mere  the  exception  than  the  roift  If  we  ezanine  a  tramvvne  ieetion  ef  Puioi 
er  Araacari%  the  woodj  flbces  are  aU  alike  in  f^pearaaca^  and  the  laiger  tiMoa  of 
botbrenchyma  leldom  leen. 

How  the  botkrenchyma  eocnn  largely  in  all  DicoCyledaneaa  planfei,  eieepting  tin 
GlynuMspemM,  aa  inay  be  wen  by  transTone  lection  of  the  ▼iae,  ttb«Rwni»  or  ash. 
The  punctated  tisane  I  hare  been  nanble  to  diacoTer  at  all  in  coal,  thoogb  I  hflts 
tried  several  plana.  It  therelere  becomes  interesting  to  eonsider  whether  then  buj 
not  have  bean  eoexletent  with  the  so-called  reign  of  Acrogcns  and  Gynmespenni^ 
other  forest  treee  of  ezoganons  atmctore,  that  have  oontribnted  to  the  fonnatioa  ef 
onrcoal  bedto. 

Mr.  PewtieU  and  Mr.  Henry  Groves  have  been  elected  Meobeia  of  tha  Qnb. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wedneaday,  March  1 1th;  at  heif^paat  eigkt  rji^ 
when  a  paper  wiU  be  lead  on  the  anfajectjof  ooal  by  Mr.  Oreeniak. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NORTH  BKITISH  BBAITCV. 

A  Mebttvo  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  held  at  Ediabnigk,  in  5fl^  Gaofpt 
Street,  on  Friday  evening,  13th  JFebroary,  at  nine  o'clock^ 

MB.  nOOKSASTy  VICB-PBS8I»Virr,  ra*  VHB  CHAIB. 

Notes  of  apology  were  intimated  from  Mr.  Robertson  and  other  Membefa. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Brown  read  the  following  communication 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  NITRE  WHEN  INHALEDl 
Ih  the  Edinbwyk  Medici  and  Surgical  Jmanud,  vol.  zxxv.,  p.  458,  a  ease  of  deaiMi 
from  breathing  the  vapour  of  sweet  nitre  is  quoted  frona  tlie  Midland  Mtdktl  tmd 
Sargical  Reporter,  No.  II.,  and  which  is  alao  noticed  by  Fr(^essMr  Chriitison  in  Mb 
work  on  poisons.  Of  that  case  we  only  learn  that  1^  young  woman  **  was  fonad 
dead.  She  lay  on  her  side,  with  her  arms  folded,  the  eoonlenanee  and  poetore 
composed,  and  the  whole  appearance  that  of  one  in  a  deep  sleep."  A  jar  of  sweet 
nitre  kept  in  her  bedroom  had  broken,  and  filled  the  apartment  with  the  vapour. 
In  this  case  the  death  of  the  girl  is  ascribed  to  the  nitrons  ether,  b«t  apparently 
ratlier  from  producing  asphyxia  by  the  mere  negation  of  atmosphevie  air,  than  Aom* 
any  deadly  power  in  the  nitrons  ethf r  itself ;  for  it  ia  added,  ^*  the  wxKnsn  seems  to 
have  died  as  in  cases  of  poisoning  Irith  carbonic  acid,  from  slow  obatmction  of  the 
breathing^from  gradual  asphyxia."  This  I  believe  is  the  only  case  upoft  reooffd. 
Fortunately  the  ^>servations  now  to  be  brought  before  you  do  not  reach  so  far  as 
death,  but  they  reach  so  far  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  vapour  of  sweet  apirit  of  nitve 
exerts  a  power  belo^ing  to  itself,  and  of  sufldent  energy  to  destroy  vitidity,  when 
taken  into  the  system  through  the  lungs. 

Before  entering  upon  the  symptoms  to  be  detailed,  it  may  be  nentisned  Aat  Wej 
manifested  themselves  in  different  persons  of  various  ages  and  halii^  and  at 
diftrent  timet  and  places,  and  that  their  manifestation  was  moat  marked  during  the 
preparation  of  pure  hyponitrous  ether,  or  after  long  expoawe  ia  a  large  room  to  the 
uneondensed  gaaea  evolved  in  the  preparation  «f  the  eweet  spirit  dt  nitra  of  Hn 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia ;  but  they  have  also  dispUyed  themselves  in  a  very 
decided  way  indeed,  from  merely  breatking  the  vapow  thoughtlessly,  "vHiile  neasurfBg 
sweet  nitre  from  one  jar  into  another.  One  of  the  individuals  having  been  nader  the 
influence  of  the  vapours  of  nitrons  ether  mere  frequently  than  any  ef  the  others, 
I  Witt  state  first  the  particulars  of  his  expesienoe.  The  flfst  observed  eflhet  Is  a 
bluish-purple  colour,  which  the  lipa  take  on.  This  oecnrs  even  when  the  vapour  is 
very  dilute,  and  it  may  exist  quite  unconadonsiy,  and  without  any  bad  elect 
whatever.  After  being  exposed  for  one  or  two  hours  to  a  rather  diksted  vapour,  or 
after  exposure  for  only  a  fisw  seconds  to  a  vury  partially  diluted  vapour— ailer  it 
may  be  only  three  or  four  natural  inspirations— the  lips  assumo  a  deeper  purple 
tint,  the  eyes  a  dull  appearance,  and  the  whole  eeuotenanee  has  a  ghastly,  dlr^«> 
looking  pidkir  about  it,  as  if  smoked  all  over.  The  hands,  mom  especially  benesSh 
the  naUs,  partsike  of  the  purple  cakMir.    TheilntfldtelfeetisthsMMcf  musouter 
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power,  which  goes  on  until  complete  prostration  ensues.  At  this  period  the  lips  are 
still  purple,  the  face  ghastly,  and  with  the  hands  of  a  leaden  blue  or  purple  colour.  The 
pulse  is  weak  and  quick,  the  breathing  slow  and  regular,  and  the  extremities  cold. 
The  mind  is  calm,  no  ways  distressed,  and  as  clear  and  able  as  at  other  times  ;  and 
only  a  very  slight  degree  of  swimming  in  the  head  exists,  scarcely  perceptible  even 
when  at  the  worst.  No  pain  is  felt  anywhere,  and  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
muscular  debility  until  an  effort  is  made.  Upon  walking  a  short  distance,  more  or  less, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  breathing  becomes  yery  hurried,  and  the  pulse  Tery  quick; 
and  if  the  attempt  is  persevered  in,  the  heart  makes  itself  felt  by  its  rapid,  tremulous, 
tumultuous  action,  the  breathing  becomes  quick,  difficult,  and  painful,  and  s  most 
distressing  sense  of  painful  constriction  is  felt  underneath  the  sternum  ;  the  knees 
shake,  and  refusing  any  longer  to  remain  rigid,  give  way.  The  mind  is  as  before. 
Perfect  rest,  heat,  and  a  warm  atmosphere,  with  brandy  and  a  little  ammonia, 
gradually  restore  the  powers  of  the  muscular  system.  After  five  or  six  hours  have 
elapsed,  a  dull  annoying  pain  is  felt  in  the  head,  more  acutely  along  the  course  of 
the  temporal  arteries,  which  continues  for  five  or  six  hours.  During  the  nighl^ 
while  in  bed,  the  skin  is  dry,  but  by  no  means  hot ;  yet  while  there  is  no  rest- 
lessness, it  is  a  relief,  and  pleasant  to  the  feet,  to  hunt  out  the  coolest  spot  they  can 
find.  Sound  sleep  follows  at,  or  perhi^s  a  little  after  the  usual  hour ;  and  on 
getting  up  next  morning,  all  bad  symptoms  have  vanished,  save  it  may  be  a  little 
debility.  The  diuretic  action  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  was  not  apparent  until  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  after  exposure  to  the  vapour. 

The  second  case — a  gentleman  who  also  has  experienced  the  effects  of  the  vapour 
of  nitrous  ether  oftener  than  once — will  be  best  given  in  his  own  words,  which  I  will 
now  read.    He  says  : — 

"  All  the  sweet  nitre  I  had  taken  must  have  been  by  inhalation,  while  engaged  in 
making  it.  When  it  began  to  affect  me,  it  was  between  seven  and  eight  p.m.  I  at 
that  time  felt  headache  and  slight  confusion  of  ideas,  and  remember  noticing  that 
my  nails  were  coloured  blue,  and  also  that  Mr.  6.*s  lips  were  the  same.  About  half- 
past  eight  I  proceeded  home,  at  first  feeling  neither  increase  nor  diminution  of  the 
symptoms  ;  but  by  the  time  I  had  reached  half  a  mile,  I  felt  very  weak  and  unable 
to  walk,  which  at  last  compelled  me  to  sit  down  for  a  little  on  a  stair.  I  recovered 
considerably  by  this,  and  was  able  to  proceed  ;  but  all  this  time  I  experience  some 
mental  alarm  about  my  condition,  so  much  so  that  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  call  at 
my  brother's,  where  I  got  a  little  brandy.  Shortly  after,  I  felt  quite  strong  in  the 
limbs,  but  the  headache  was  still  present ;  indeed,  I  may  mention  Chat  it  did  not  go 
'entirely  away  till  the  middle  of  next  day.  By  the  time  I  got  home  I  again  felt  the 
weakness  of  limbs  coming  on,  but  fortunately  I  was  soon  in  the  recumbent  posture — 
so  soon  that  I  alarmed  my  friends  by  laying  myself  down  the  moment  I  came  in.  I 
then  asked  for  more  brandy,  and  also  hot  water  for  my  feet.  I  then  sat  up  for 
nearly  an  hour,  when  an  exceeding  drowsiness  came  on,  quite  like  what  one  feels 
after  long  hard  work  ;  but  this  perhaps  was  partly  the  effect  of  the  brandy.  On 
getting  to  bed,  I  slept,  and  that  soundly  for  nine  hours  and  a  half,  and  on  awaking, 
all  the  symptoms  were  gone,  except  the  slight  headache.*' 

In  this  second  case,  there  was  giddiness,  slight  confusion  of  ideas,  continuing  all 
the  evening,  with  some  little  anxiety;  the  depression  did  not  go  off  altogether  until 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed ;  the  headache  came  on  about  hidf  an  hour  after  ex  posure, 
and  continued  for  seventeen  hours;  and  the  diuretic  effects  were  produced  within 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour :  these  constitute  the  differences 
between  the  first  and  second  instance.  The  only  additional  symptom  which  was 
noticed  in  the  third  case  was  vomiting,  which  occurred  at  an  early  stage,  and  was 
not  either  severe  or  persistent. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  nitrous  ether.  Doubtless,  a 
very  few  full  inspirations  would  terminate  in  death, — brought  on,  not  merely  by 
preventing  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  but  by  its  own  inherent  energy. 

Among  the  symptoms,  two  may  be  noticed:  first,  the  marked  effect  produced  upon 
the  blood,  evidenced  by  the  leaden-purple  colour  of  the  lips,  mouth,  hands,  &c. ; 
and  second,  the  extreme  muscular  debility.  Chloroform  has  been  employed  to  sub- 
due the  furious  mania  of  delirium  tremens;  might  not  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  or  the 
cautious  use  of  hyponitrous  ether,  be  in  such  and  such  like  cases  a  better  agent  ? 
The  muscular  debility,  in  my  own  experience,  comes  on  very  rapidly,  unaccompanied 
by  the  slightest  effect  on  the  brain,  and  it  endures  for  hours.    Such  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  the  experience  of  others;  and  the  headache  which  invariahly  follows  its  iohft- 
latdon,  either  immediatelj  or  soon  after,  maj  be  a  contra-indication  to  its  use. 

And  now  a  question  arises,-— Can  we  account  for  such  symptoms?  To  the  purely 
medical  part  of  the  answer  which  thia  question  demands,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
offer  a  reply;  the  modug  operandi  must  be  left  to  others  better  fitted  and  more 
entitled  to  enter  upon  it  But  there  lies  wrapt  up  in  it,  besides  its  physiological 
question,  another,— namely,  its  chemical;  which,  in  truth,  is  not  one  question,  but 
many  questions;  which  asks, — Do  the  effects  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  sweet 
nitre  depend  upon  its  chemical  composition?  Here  a  wide  field  opens  up  to  us, 
tqpon  which  at  present  we  can  only  cast  a  look;  for  the  same  question  may,  and,  we 
think,  wiU,  be  put  to  eyery  substance  made  use  of  by  inhalation.  The  experimenters 
of  former  days  have  left  us  records  of  the  results  arising  from  the  inhalation  of  a  few 
gases,  simple  and  compound, — ^not  very  pure,  we  fear;  but  inhiJation  in  our  own 
day  has  taken  a  rapid  stride  forward,  and  experiments  upon  a  number  of  substances 
have  been  made.  The  experiments  of  our  own  day,  however,  have  been  made  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion-^the  production  of  ansesthesia — and  not  in 
search  of  a  cause  or  a  philosophical  explanation  of  phenomena.  The  effects  pro- 
duced have  indeed,  we  believe,  been  ascribed  to  carbo-hydrogens,  and  apparently 
with  some  truth;  but,  most  unquestionably,  the  simple  and  compound  bodies  which 
enter  into  union  with  the  carbo-hydrogens  do  also  enter  into  the  effects  produced  by 
them  when  inhaled.  We  find  that  experiment  bears  this  out:  for  instance,  we  may 
flee  in  Professor  Simpson's  works,  edited  by  Drs.  Priestly  and  Storrer,  that  tfaie 
effects  of  ether  or  the  oxyde  of  ethyle  (C4  Hs  O)  are  not  the  same  as  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  nitrate  of  oxyde  of  ethyle  (C4H6O+NO5);  neither  do  these  give 
us  the  ef^ts  which  are  produced  by  the  hyponitrite  (C4  Hs  O+NOs)-  I  am  not 
aware  whether  the  results  of  the  inhalation  of  defiant  gas  have  been  made  known 
or  not,  but  it  would  serve  very  much  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  action 
of  all  the  ethyle  compounds  if  they  were.  Sir  H.  Davy  has  left  us  his  experiments 
on  the  inhalation  of  the  carbo-hydrogen  got  by  the  decomposition  of  water  by  char- 
coal, which  he  terms  hydro- carbonate, — a  mixture,  perhaps,  but  likely  CsHs.  We 
find  in  all  these  a  family  likeness,  but  yet  a  very  marked  difference;  pointing,  of 
course,  to  a  difference  in  the  producing  cause,  which  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  individuals,  but  not  wholly  owing  to  it,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
person  is  differently  affected  by  the  different  substances  employed.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  these  differences  have  their  source  in  the  difference  of  chemical  composition. 

Thus<-  OleflantGas C«H4 

Ether C4H5O 

Alcohol C4H5O-I-HO 

Hyponitrous  Ether C4H5O4-NO, 

Nitric  Ether     C4HaO+N05 

are  kindred  both  in  their  chemical  composition  and  in  theu:  action  upon  the  living 
system.  Formyle  (C3  H)  has  not  yet  been  inhaled  and  its  action  noted,  but  suppose 
it  were,  would  the  effects  be  the  same  and  no  other  than  those  of  chloroform,  the 
perchloride  of  formyle  (CsHCis);  would  the  three  atoms  of  chlorine  make  no 
difference  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  assert  yea  or  nay,  regarding  a  matter  which 
experiment  alone  can  decide,  but  all  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  chlorine 
does  exert  an  influence,  and  that  the  results  of  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  any 
other  substance,  are  either  the  results  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  elements  within 
it,  or  the  sum  of  their  differences.  Ck>uld  we  establish  such  a  law,  could  we  discover 
and  control  the  force,  we  would  then  have  one  element  of  a  true  science  of  medicine, 
namely,  a  scientific  materia  medica  and  therapeutic.  But  with  regard  to  a  right 
answer  to  aU  such  questions,  our  present  experiments  are  yet  in  chaos.  The  time 
must,  however,  soon  arrive,  when  such  investigations  will  be  entered  upon,  opening 
up  a  new  branch  of  science,  and  just  as  Chemists  are  now  able  to  say  how  far  an 
atom  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  &c.,  will  affect  the  boiling  point  of  the  compound  into 
which  it  enters,  so  will  they  be  able  to  say  what  effect  it  will  produce  upon  the  living 
system  of  man.  Nor  do  we  think  this  when  done  will  exhaust  it,  for  not  only  do 
material  substances  act  with  energy  upon  man^s  material  frame,  they  act  also  as  we 
all  know,  upon  his  mind  and  emotions.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  we  may  also, 
by  means  of  inhalation,  be  able  to  experiment  upon  and  so  discover  more  about  the 
mind  and  emotions  than  we  do  at  present  ?  Man  has  laid  the  strong  hand  of  hia 
intellect  upon  the  lightning  and  held  it  fast  while  he  questioned  and  compelled  an 
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r,  and  nibdtied  it  to  his  nilL  Bj  hi*  BaMIeiy  he  htt  imtiriueil  the  nmbenft 
and  made  it  tell  him  of  ita  cnrioaa  aecieta.  He  haa  grappled  with  the  atrmg  eed 
-woo'd  the  heantifei,  and  oonqiwred  hoth.  Mutt  miad  eacape  hin  ?  Pethiipa  it 
wut ;  b«t  it  can  never  be  fcUy  to  ezperiaaent,  obeerM^  and  toU  the  tivA.  Fattwse 
UB  experiaaeet  ia  but  flndiag  aaether  truth  than  that  we  aooght  fbr,  and  while  itei 
leaaon  ia  oftao  bitter,  it  neverthdeaa  tcechca  ooBfldeaee  in  aelf  and  hmaility  end. 
foriiearanoe  tewarda  othera;  while  not  seldom  it  ia  thait  the  troth  foond  is  of  BMBfr 
-vodee  then  that  we  asked  after.  But  we  moat  not  wandeir:  Zt  ia  indeed  tme  thatt 
the  great  moority  of  siaqde  aubatancea  aa  we  ftod  them  cannot  be  inhaled;  hotlft 
hydrogen,  oaygen,  and  nitrogen,  we  hare  three  gaaee  wluoh,  one  or  other  of  them^ 
combine  either  directly  or  ind&ieetly  with  all  the  oihers,  and  bfing  theoi  wiAin  our 
reaeku  la  it  not  in  onr  powerte  experiment  upon  theae,  and  by  aeeoate  dbeerratiaa 
and  arrangement  of  the  phenomena,  secoredate  for  deducing  the  eflheta  due  to  other 
BHB^e  ev  compoond  bodiea  when  experimenta  are  made  with  their  coaqpouda  ef 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ?    We  cannot  doubt  iL 

But  before  we  can  look  intelligently  at  the  eifeeta  prodnoed  by  InfaaiaibiaB,  mndi 
moat  be  done.  Eyen  at  the  ontset,  ezperimentera  will  find  UiemaelTea  beaet  witii  % 
difflenlty  not  easily  got  oyer.  They  require  an  arzaagsmene  of  tiM  pheawmcaa^ 
pieaented  to  ua  by  inhalation^  u  e.,  a  daaaiflcation  inroiving  a  iieincMlatiira, 
Aiwatheaia  is  a  yery  good  name,  so  for  aa  it  goes ;  and  aMmthetica  yesy  appUcahle 
to  substanoea  which  bring  on  anieatheaia.  But  iiiscBaibility  te  pais  ia  not  the  on^ 
product  of  their  actioM.  It  is  only  one  of  a  nmnibes.  By  what  shatt  we  designatB> 
the  reaidne  ?  In  a  sdentiflc  examination  of  the  results  of  inhahtioPi  ansBsthestft  ia 
but  one  of  many  eyents,  each  of  whidi  demands  careful  attention,  and  of  whlds 
many  can  and  do  happen  without  anesthesia.  Who  will  yentvre  the  dangerooa 
deed  of  giying  names  to  these  ? 

In  Uie  atrong  hope  that  the  Society  wiU  enter  upon  the  field  whidi  Ilea  ao  opea 
before  them,  and  which  praouses  results  so  interesting  I  wUi  now  bung  these  erode 
obaeryationa  to  an  end. 


The  CmAtBMAX  aubmitted  a  specimm  oi  Amelyne  to  the  meeting^  sad  aome  die- 
cvaakm  took  place  regarding  the  beat  mode  of  manufocturing  this  new  compound. 

Mr.  Mackat  introduced  a  new  mode  of  diatingnishiag  bottles  containing  poiaoBona 
simples  and  compounds,  which  had  for  aome  time  b^n  practiaed  by  Mr.  Hardie^ 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Dundee.  The  plan  was  yery  simple  and  efficacioua.  It 
consists  of  using  an  Indian-rubber  ring  of  a  size  corresponding  to  the  circumference 
of  the  bottle  intended  to  be  marked.  On  the  ring  a  knot  is  tied,  leaying  one  end 
longer  than  the  other,  and  thus  giving  at  once  a  la^  and  a  small  loop.  The  whole 
beiiig  elastic,  the  larger  extremity  is  placed  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  the 
smaller  one  drawn  over  the  stopper,  which  is  thus  kept  in  its  ^aca  j^q^aiationa  eC 
opium,  aconite,  strychnia,  araenic,  hydrocywiie  aci<^  &&,  being  thua  diatinguiahed, 
Mr.  Haxdie  thinks  prevents  the  probability  of  such  a  bottle  as  the  laudanum  being 
lustaken  (aa  haa  been  done)  for  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  becanae  the  foct  of  the 
^topper  being  secured  would  cause  any  dispenser  to  consider  HMt,  before  he  undid 
the  elastic  loop,  he  had  a  bottle  in  his  hands  containing  sense  powoihL  prepawtiony 
and  not  a  simple  and  comparatively  harmless  one.  The  system  waa  ao  caai^ 
waked,  that  the  meeting  thought  it  the  beat  which  had  yet  been  pnfOMd,  aa&a 
vote  of  thanks  waa  paased  to  Mr.Hacdie. 

A  specimen  of  Bdelliuni,  an  adulteration  of  n^rrrh,  waa  laid  on  tte  taUe^  having 
been  presented  to  the  museum  by  Professor  Chnstison. 

PROVINCIAL  TKANSACTIOWS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Bojfol  Jnstitmikmy  T^hvwfay,  29lA  Jmuurf,  1857. 
Txn  rssaiDBnT,  xn.  xbeahjji,  nr  tbs  cbaxb. 
Mr.  Blanchard  waa  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  aanounoed  doaatiooe  to  the  Mnaeum  from  MeMrv.WaRick  Brottica^ 
J. H.  and  8.  Jolmaon,  W.Bawle,  Erana,  Sons^  and  Co., and N. Mcioer. 
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iff  irftich,  after  reftrring'to  Ihe  mttueBee  of  (xftesiYe  aitimctkm  ia  tiu  fSoemtianol 
crystali,  he  iUoatrated  the  diffeicnt  fyftona  vndar  ^riddi  erystalUoe  fomw-avi  ffnt^* 
nfiy  amngedy  and  described  the  theeriet  ef  Hewton  aul  fiUUiyv  He  chrelnatr  ■ome 
lengA  OD  tlie  praeticsl  pgecewoi  Ibr  obtaaniDg  ihie  cvyatalev  and  the  poiiil*  on  wWdr 
heplaeed  the  grcjtteit  8li«se>  were,  the  preveiition  of  the  fornMtio&oif  aenui  attha 
hettom  of  the  ▼csacl,  the  advantage  of  lougb-bettomed  pcEoelaia  or  |^aaa>  dkhai^  mak 
Ihe  arosdaiBoe  of  all  yibraloiy  or  twiimhwia  aiolieii.  Ia  the  pteaeaoa  of  tite  Imt^  a 
confused  mass  of  yery  small  crystals  is  obtained,  instead  of  large  and  perfect  onea* 
He  had  fonncl  m  pracliee  l^at  the  best  way  of  obtaiaing'  large  and  perfeet  crystals 
waa  to  floflpead  a  small  perfect  crystal  acar  the  bottom  of  a  aoiutioD  ef  the  reqpuftd 
strength,  a  pertioaof  the  salt  being  suspended  at  the  top,  so  aa  to  paeaeiYemiimaBl^ 
of  density  in  the  liquid. 

The  paper  was  illBstrated  by  diagmnia  and  a.aiHBb8rof  ftneaad  carcftdlypvepated 
CfysftalSk  ^^_ 

Mr.  Maacnm  hroaght  bdhas  the  nesting  the  fbllowhig  analysis*  ha  hadTmade  ef 
Xeeost  Beans,  the  ripe  legumes  of  the  Ceratcmia  siliqua,  whidi  aae  at  preasnt  beiBg 
brought  into  this  country  in  hnrge  quantities  from  tiie  Meditemnsaa,  primiipally 
ftoaa  the  islands  of  Malta,  Cjrpnn,  and  Sicily.  A  nstiee  of  these  po^  vader  tiie 
naans  of  Carole  Bean  orSt.  JohaV  Biead»  is  to  be  found  ia  the  PiMsmacealie^ 
to).  uL,  page  79. 

Saccharine  Matter    47.5 

A 1  uuiueii    •>.     ...     *•*    .1.     ...     ■■■     ••.      9mjts 

JuUCIl&ge  ...  •«.  ...  9vm  ...  *••  •.»  4.7v 

Fibrous  Matter  and  starch    21J$ 

^  jKaBU  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••*  •••  •«•  •••  ^bl9 

Water  and  Losa       ...    ...    tl.« 


100.00 
From  the  large  per-K»ntage  of  saccharine  matter  Locust  Beans  ooataia,  it  is  very 
probaUe  they  will  come  into  extensive  use  as  an  article  oi  food  for  the  fhttening  of 
eaittle,  pigs^  ftc.    Their  present  price  is  about  £9  per  ton. 

Thmimy^  12fA  Fthnumf^  1857. 

VHB  1«ESI1>BNT,  MB.  ABBAHAH;  IN  THS  CHAIB. 

Messrs.  T.  Greenwood,  J.  W.  daoss^  and  W.  H.  Edwards  were  ^ected  Members  of 
tte  Society. 

The  subject  of  the  Sale  of  Poisons  was  introduced  by  the  President,  and  an  interest- 
ing ^scussion  ensaed,  in  which  Mr.  Macfhrlan  of  Edmbuigh,  Dr.  Edwards,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  joined. 

Mr.  T.  C.  A&GHXB  read  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  abstract,  on 

THE  USEFUL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  NATUBAL  ORDER  LEQUMIKOSLaS. 

He  siraDged  his  aofeoects  under  the  three  8ubK0Edei%  PapiBonaoeflB,  f!»iiipmiy^, 
aDdMunasik 

1.  The  Papilionaces. — The  plants  of  this  group  are  generally,  though  not  alwajw 
wlurfesQBie^  aiaay  yielding  a  svveet  herbage  for  cattle,  such  as  the  vetch,  luoesae,  and 
the  ckMwrSk.  Bat  the  cfakf  value  of  the  PapUiouaoeei  is  found  in  their  seeds,  which 
are  gmersl^  highly  notritive,  owing  to  Uia  large  ^uantitj  of  g)uAea  they  contain 
idssirdy  to  the  other  oonstiUaenta. 

The  ^rpical  character  of  tiio  firuit  of  the  Ltgnminesio  is  a  boQow  Icgnmc^ 
legalariy  dehiadag  by  its  anterior  or  ventral,  and  its  upper  or  dorsal  sutureSi  The 
seeds  being  attached  alternately  to  the  two  ridges  focmiiig  the  donal  sotore  Iqr 
sBiaU  fuaiculL  or  umbilical  cords  \  but  theie  exist  many  very  wide  deviations  foom 
this  normal  type— thus,  some  are  indehiscent,  others  dehiscent  by  one  valve  oalj^ 
some  are  single-seeded,  and  otherv  Inve  the  seeds  enveloped  in  pulp,  and  separated 
in  a  few  instances  by  partitions,  which  are  ftlse  dissepimeatsi  The  last  deviation 
giirea  rise  to  tfao  fow  JastJinoes  in  wfaidt  tlie  frait  itself  ia  uscd^  exespting  in  the  ease 
of  some  culinary  vegetables.  Thus,  the  paipy  foait  of  tbo  tamariad^.  QSamarindas 
Indica,  L.,  St.  John's  bread,  or  beast*  Ceralooia  siliqua ;  the  Brazilian  locust-fruit 
(Uf  OMiUBa  Cottrbftril),  Cassia^aUiiay  Carthartocaxpua  fiatulSi,  msstui  of  tiie  Ingas, 
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and  others  ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Papilionaoete,  and  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  proper  places  under  the  other  sub-orders.  Hie  legumes  of  the  true  Papilion- 
aoe89  approximate  most  closely  to  the  typical  form,  and  fh>m  them  we  obtain  moat 
of  the  seeds  remarkable  for  their  farinaceous  qualities. 

Hie  pea,  bean,  and  lentil  are  the  products  of  this  sub-order.  The  Egyptian  lentil^ 
which  is  occasionally  imported  into  Liverpool,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  legumi* 
nous  food  products  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  that  the  food  for  which  Esau 
sold  his  birthright,  was  partiy  of  lentils.  The  much-puffed  Revalenta  Arabica  is 
nothing  more  than  the  meal  of  lentils,  which  hare  had  their  to>wn  skins  remoyed 
before  grinding. 

The  roots  of  some  of  the  Papilionacess  are  of  much  yalue.  Thus,  those  of 
Orobus  tuberosus  are  occasionally  eaten  in  the  Highlands  and  in  Holland.  The  woody 
roots  of  the  Liquorice  plant,  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  are  well  known  for  their  peculiar 
sweetness;  it  is  often  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Many  others  of  the  Papilionacee  yield  usedral  products  of  various  kinds.  Thus, 
several  species  of  Indigofera,  and  probably  many  other  plants,  yield  the  valuable 
indigo  of  the  dyers,  and  Pterocarpus  santalinus  of  India  yields  another  valuable 
dyeing  material — Hhe  red  Saunders  wood  of  commerce.  The  valuable  gum  tragacanth 
oozes  firom  cracks  in  the  bark  of  the  small  shrub  Astragalus  vera  and  other  species. 
The  medicinal  astringent  gum  kino  is  obtained  from  the  twigs  of  Butea  frondosa,  a 
beautiful  Indian  tree,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used  under  various  names  as  a  useful 
yellow  dye  in  the  East  Indies.  They  have  been  imported  under  the  names  of  Tisio 
and  Kessaree  flowers. 

Laburnum  is  the  cytisus  of  the  ancients,  and  still  occupies  an  important  place 
amongst  the  hard  woods  used  for  inlaying. 

A  peculiar  odorous  principle  is  found  in  several  plants  of  this  division;  it  is  closely 
allied  to  benzoic  acid,  and  is  found  largely  developed  in  the  tonquin  or  tonka-bean, 
and  less  so  in  the  flowers  of  several  species  of  Melilotus.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  this  principle  called  Coumarine^  in  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  Melliotus 
officinalis  ^Wild.)f  that  they  are  mixed  with  the  celebrated  Gruyere  cheese  to  give 
it  its  peculiar  flavour. 

2.  Csesalpineiie. — ^The  products  of  this  division  are  chiefly  medicinal  or  dyeing 
materials.  Those  of  importance  as  furnishing  materia  medica  products,  are  the 
sennas  of  the  East  Indies  and  Egypt,  Cassia  officinalis,  C.  acutifulia,  C.  obovata, 
C.  elongata,  C.  jEthiopica,  and  some  others.  The  Cassia  fistula,  Cathartocarpua 
fistula  (Persoon),  is  valued  for  its  sweet  aperient  pulp,  and  Cassia  Brasiiiensis  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  way.  The  tamarind,  Tamarindus  Indica,  is  well 
known  for  its  useful  sub-acid  pulp.  The  dry  velvet  tamarinds  of  Sierra  Leone, 
which  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  tamarinds,  are  not  used  medicinally,  but  as 
agreeable  fruit.  They  are  produced  by  two  species  of  Codarium— C.  acutifolium 
^Afzelius),  and  C.  obtusifolium  (Afz.)  both  natives  of  Sierra  Leone.  These  curious 
fruits  are  remarkable  for  the  close  velvet-like  pile  formed  by  the  hairs  which  clothe 
the  legumes,  whence  the  generic  name  is  derived  (Kodion,  the  hide  of  a  beast). 
Several  of  the  Caesalpinies  yield  medicinal  balsams,  others  yield  resins,  Brazilian 
copal  is  produced  by  the  Brazilian  locust-tree,  Hy menea  Courbaril.  A  few  valuable 
tanning  materials,  such  as  Divi-divi,  Algarobilla,  and  Pi-pi,  are  found  in  thia 
group. 

3.  Mimosese.— Gums  and  astringent  materials  for  tanners  are  the  principal  products 
of  this  sub-order.  Acacia  catechu  yields  those  extracts  which,  under  the  names  of 
Cutch,  Terra  japonica,  Gambir,  and  Catechu,  are  so  largely  imported  from  .India  for 
tanning  purposes.  The  pods  of  Acacia  nilotica,  under  the  name  of  Neb-neb  or 
fiablah,  have  b^n  imported  nnd  used  both  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  Many  of  the 
acacias  yield  valuable  timber,  and  one,  the  Acacia  Farnesiana,  yields  by  distillation 
from  its  flowers  one  of  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  in  existence. 

Mr.  Archer  illustrated  his  remarks  with  specimens  of  most  of  the  articles  re- 
ferred to.  

MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Mosley  Street,  on  Thursday,  February  6th, 

MR.  X.TMCH,  PaBSIDBMT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  WooLLRT  brought  before  the  meeting  a  collection  of  specimens  of  drugs  and 
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other  natural  products  of  India,  selected  ftom  those  sent  bj  the  East  India  Companj 
to  the  Exhibition  at  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  which  he  thought 
might  be  interesting  to  the  Members. 

Blany  of  the  specimens  were  quite  new  to  the  Members,  and  were  examined  with 
much  interest  Amongst  them  were  seeds  of  the  bixa  orellana,  butea  gum,  almonds 
in  the  shell  from  Malabar,  with  oil  expressed  therefrom,  which  was  so  pale  as  to  be 
almost  colourless ;  the  fruit  of  the  star  anise,  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oil 
of  aniseed  of  commerce;  wild  nutmegs,  possessing  a  peculiar  agreeable  flayour,  not 
nearl/  so  strong  as  the  ordinary  nutmeg,  and  much  resembling  that  of  the  sassafras 
nut;  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  dragon's  blood,  which  appeared  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  resin ;  some  very  fine  sandal  wood  oil ;  roonduh  oil,  an  odorous 
oil  much  resembling  the  rose  geranium,  and  probably  the  produce  of  some  odoriferous 
grass;  croton  oil,  which  by  the  cold  had  become  quite  solid  and  nearly  white; 
sesame  and  other  oils,  of  which  it  appears  that  an  almost  unlimited  supply  could  be 
furnished ;  lac  dye,  and  several  specimens  of  resins  and  gum  resins,  and  other  sub- 
stances, many  of  which  might  probably  be  useful  in  the  arts  were  their  properties 
better  known  than  at  present,  the  name  in  several  instances  being  aU  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  respecting  them. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Woolley  for  having  procured  such  an 
interesting  collection ;  and  the  next  meeting  was  announced  for  Thursday,  March 
5th,  at  7  P.M. 


ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  STORAX. 

BT   DANISL  BAKBOBT. 

{Continued  from  page  423.) 

Hayino  in  a  former  number  brought  under  review  the  various  opmions 
current  as  to  the  origin  of  lAqvid  StoraXj  and  stated  the  points  on  which  I  coii- 
sider  them  erroneous,  I  will  now  proceed  to  communicate  the  information  which 
I  have  myself  received  regarding  the  drug  from  three  valued  correspondents  in 
the  Levant,  namely,  Sidney  H.  Maltass  Esq.  of  Smyrna,  Lieut.  Robert  Campbell, 
R.N.,  H.B.M.  Consul  in  the  Island  of  Khodes,  and  Dr.  James  McCraith  of 
Smyrna. 

The  information  is  still  not  quite  perfect,  but  in  all  essential  particulars,  I 
believe  the  following  is  a  correct  account  of  the 

PREPARATION  OF  LIQXHD  STORAX. 

BoTANicAi.  Obiqin. — The  tree  from  which  Liquid  Storax  is  obtained,  is 
Liquidambar  orientate  Miller  (L.  imberbe  Alton),  as  is  proved  by  specimens  of 
the  leaves  and  fruits  procured  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Maltass  (see  wood-cut). 

Localities. — South-west  of  Asia  Minor.— Forests  in  the  district  of  Sighala 
near  Melasso ;  forests  near  Moughla,  and  near  Giova  and  UU^  in  the  Gulf  of 
Giova;  also  near  Marmorizza  and  Isgengak  opposite  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Maltass  passed  through  a  dense  forest  of  Liquxdambar  between  the  rillase 
of  Caponisi  and  the  town  of  Moughla  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  Ma^,  1851:  he 
describes  it  as  consisting  of  trees  resembling  the  plane,  but  evidently  of  a 
different  species,  the  leaf  being  smaller,  and  each  tree  far  denser  in  foliage  than 
the  plane  usually  is.  **  I  also  observed  "  says  he  ^*  that  most  of  the  larger  trees 
had  the  [outer]  bark  stripped  off  from  the  trunk  and  the  inner  bark  scraped  off 
I  gathered  some  of  the  fruit  and  leaves,  and  proceeded  on  my  ioumey  towards 
A^ughla,  my  road  lying  for  upwards  of  an  hour  through  this  beautiful  forest. 
I  observed  that  the  trees  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  but  whenever 
there  was  a  break  in  the  forest  and  the  trees  had  sufficient  air  and  space,  they 
were  of  larger  growth,  many  of  them  being  forty  feet  high,  more  espedally  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  streams  of  water.  My  guide  assured  me  that  in  some 
places  in  tJie  forest  in  the  direction  of  Melasso,  he  had  seen  some  of  these  trees 
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m\j  feet  in  iieigkt.  He  oimld  not  tell  me  the  name  of  the  trae*  hat  staled  thai 
an  oil  was  produced  from  it  called  Buekur^  and  &iii  tke  trees  were  miililated  to 
obtain  it.'' 

ExTR4CTiow  OT  TBE  Lk^uid  Stobax. — ^Iq  Jane  and  July,  the  outer  bail:  is 
afcripped  off  on  one  side  of  the  tree  and  (according  to  Lieut.  Campbell)  made 
inte  bundles  and  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  fumigation.  The  inner  bark  is 
tbsB  soraped  off  with  a  sessi-eipealsr  or  siokle-sha^d  knife  and  thrown  iolo 
{Bts  until  a  soffident  quantitj  has  been  collected.  Mr.  Maltass  states  that  it  is 
then  packed  into  strong  horse-hair  bags  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  woodea 
lever  press.  Upon  removal  from  the  press,  hot  water  is  thrown  over  the  bajfi 
aadthej  are  pressed  a  second  time,  after  wluch'flhe  greater  portioiL  of  the  resin 
will  have  been  extracted. 

Lieot.  CanpbelPs  account  is  a  little  (fifferent :  he  says  the  inner  bark  is  boled 
in  water  over  a  brisk  fire,  upon  which  the  resincKis  part  comes  to  the  surfaee  aad 
is  skimsied  off.  The  boiled  bark  is  next  put  into  hair  sacks  and  pressed,  boiiittff 
water  being  added  to  assist  in  the  extraction  -of  the  resin,  or,  as  it  is  tenaea, 
^a^  (i.  e.  oiT). 

Dr.  McCraith  says  that  the  Storax  collectors,  who  are  chiefly  a  trtba  «f 
waaderins  Tureomins  called  Yuruks^  ore  armed  with  a  triangular  iron  scraper 
with  whidi  they  scrape  off,  together  with  the  juice  of  the  tree,  a  certain  cnianti^ 
of  bark,  which  they  collect  in  reothem  pouches  suspended  to  their  belts.  Whea  a 
enficieat  tjnantity  has  been  obtained,  it  is  boiled  in  a  large  copper  and  ^ut 
separated  liquid  resin  is  run  into  barrels.  The  residual  bark  is  placed  in  hair- 
doth  and  {iresBed  in  a  rude  press,  the  extracted  resin  being  added  to  the  general 
mass. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  processes  here  described,  is  the  grey,  opaqae, 
semi-fluid  resin,  well  known  as  Liquid  Storax, 

The  bark  from  wlueh  the  Liquid  Storast  has  been  extracted,  is  emptied  out  of 
the  bags  and  exposed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  shipped  to  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  isknds  and  to  mao^  towns  in  Turkey,  where  it  is  much  esteeaMd 
for  the  purpose  of  fusrigstion,  luthoush  since  the  disappearance  of  ike  plague, 
its  •eaiploysiefnt  has  grei^y  <liBiinished. 

This  is  the  «ebstance  known  to  pharmacologists  as  Osnev  Thywtkmialii  or 
Storax  Bark,  as  is  proved  by  abundant  specimens  sent  me  by  Mr.  Maltass. 

A»VLTeR4Tioif.'— Mr.  Maltass  says  that  Liquid  Stoirnx  is  rarely  pne,  being 
adaHerated  by  the  adiaixtnre  of  sand  and  ashes. 

CoMMaacK. — Lieut.  Campbell  states  that  the  quantity  of  Liquid  Storax 
annually  extracted,  amounts  to  about  20,000  okes  (500  cwt.)  from  the  districts 
of  <^va  and  UIU;  and  12,000  okes  (325  cwt.)  from  those  of  Marmorizza  and 
Is^engak.* 

It  is  exported  in  casks  to  Constantinople,  .Smyrna,  Syra  and  Alexandxia. 
Some  is  also  packed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water  in  goat-skins  and  sent, 
either  by  boats  or  overland  to  Smyrna,  where  it  is  tcaostiamBd  io  caaks  and 
shipped  mostly  to  Trieste. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Maltass,  that  formerly  the  whole,  both  of  the  resitt  flud 
the  residual  bark,  was  bought  by  the  merchants  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  at 
what  period  and  under  what  circumstances  this  occurred,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  leam.f  

TRiough  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  an  Oriental  scholar,  I  may  be  allowed  to 

•  In  En|(Eah  commerce,  40  okes  are  reckoned  as  equal  to  one  handredweight 

t  Dr.  Landerei's  aoconnt  mppearB  to  have  reference  to  this  period :  and  even  his  statemsot  df 

ihe  aMoaUom  of  the  Stonuc  plant  (whatever  plant  is  intended)  has  some  sapport  finm  the 

following  paaeage  in  DnhameVB  Trails  det  Avhres  T.  jj.  p.  288. 
"An  Levant  on  cnltive aaz  ebvirons  de  Stanchir  [Coti],  les  arhres  qui  donaent  le  Storax,  St 

on  les  mnltiplie^Mur  marcottee.^    Dr.  Landerer*B  fiofX^f**  it  will  also  be  olMerved,  is . 

tba  Turkish  name  hukhw. 
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offer  a  few  words  respecting^  some  of  the  eastern  names  of  Liquid  Storcuc  and  the 
bark  which  remains  afler  its  extraction.* 

Liquid  Storax  is  known  to  the  Turks  b/  the  name  ^<^^  iU^j^  ^  Kara 

ghyunluk  yaghyy  i.  e.  Black  Frankincense  Oil.f     It  is  also  called  ^<ib  jyae^ 

Bukhur  yaghy,  i.  e.  Incense  Oil  and  sometimes  (according  to  Mr.  Maltass) 

^\j  ^SUms  Sighala  yaghy^  i.  e.  Sighala  Oil  from  the  district  between  Melasso 

and  Macri  where  much  of  it  is  collected. 

The  Greeks  designate  it  ir6fa(  vyfUy  but  oflen  use  the  Turkish  name 
Bukhur  yaghy. 

In  a  Report  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bombay  to  which  my  attention  was 
directed  bv  my  friend  Dr.  Royle,  the  term  Rose  Majloes  is  applied  to  a  drug 
enumerated  under  the  category  of  Imports  by  Sea  into  the  Port  of  Bombay. % 

The  recurrence  of  this  strange  name  which  Petiver*s  account  of  Liquid  Storax 
had  made  familiar,  struck  me  ns  very  curious,  and  I  wrote  to  Bombay  for  a 
sample  of  the  drug  so  called.  This  was  kindly  procured  for  me  at  the  Bombay 
Custom  House  by  Dr.  Carter,  and  proved  to  be  our  ordinary  Liquid  Storax, 
It  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  Bed  Sea,  which  it  doubtless  reaches  from 
Alexandna,  to  which  port  I  found  it  was  shipped  from  Rhodes.  Here  then  is  the 
explanation  of  Petiver's  statement  of  the  drug  being  carried  southward  from 
Suez, — it  being  in  fact,  on  its  way  to  India. 

His  term   Cotter  Mija  is  the  Arabic   ijM  J^  Katr  majfa^  hu^  may'a 

being  one  of  the  Avicennian  terms  for  Storax,  and  Jiai  katr  (literally  a  drqp)j 

a  prefix  indicating  its  liquid  nature. § 

The  only  other  author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  that  alludes  to  Rosa  Mallas 
18  Garcia, II  who,  when  describing  the  various  sorts  of  Benzoin,  mentions  ^*  12o^- 
malha^^^  which  he  asserts  is  the  name  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  Liquid  Storax. 

Whether  it  is  the  resin  of  the  Rasamdla  (lAquidambar  altingiana  Bl.)  that 
is  here  intended,  and  whether  the  Rosa  Mallas  of  Petiver  and  tne  Rose  MaUoes 
of  the  Bombay  List  are  but  corruptions  of  the  same  term  applied  to  a  different 
substance,  are  points  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

The  residual  bark  after  the  extraction  of  the  Liquid  Storax^  is  known 
to  pharmacologists  as   Cortex  Thymiamatis^   Cortex   Thuris,   Tlius  Judeeorum^ 

*  I  will  here  acknowledge  the  assistance  kindly  afforded  me  hjr  Dr.  Greenhill,  the  translator  of 
Rhazes,  on  the  subject  of  Arabic  names ;  and  also  that  of  J.  W.  Bcdhoose  £»q.  with  regard  to 
Turkish  names. 


t 


Olibanum  is  called  in  Turkish  ^^^S  gltyunJuk. 


X  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Beport  referred  to  : — 

"  Rose  MaUoes."  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

**  From  Aden  5    0    0       valae   186  m 

"     Arabian  Gulf 41    0    0  "     1674     ^ 

«*     Persian  Gulf 12    0    0  «      4S0     " 

Total 58    0    0  2240  rupees." 

§  Lib.  II.  cap.  623.  (ed.  Venet.  1564). — It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  this  chapter  oo 

**  Sfiha  vet  Mwa^  which  the  translators  bare  rendered  Storaxy  Avicenna  refers  to  the  modem 

Liquid  Storax.    The  passage  is  as  follows  : 
**  *    *    Storax  humida  alia  est,  qasB  extrahitur  per  se  ipsam  gumma  :  et  alia  est  qua 

extrahitur  cumdecoctione:  perse  autem  extracta,  est  citrina,  et  quando  antiquatur,  dedioat 

ad  aureum  colorem,  et  est  [preciosa  et  gratu]  :  sed  <]U8e  extrahitur  ex  cortice  est  nigra  :  et 

iUud  ideo  quoniam  extrahitur  cum  decoctione  corticis  illius  arboris,  et  quod  extrahitur,  est  storax 

humida  :  et  quod  remanet  sicut  fsx  et  vioacia,  est  sicca." 
y   Aromatum  et  timplicium    aliquot  tnedicamentorum    apud   Indos  nascentium  Bitloria, 

AntY.  1574.  ^  -n 
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Narcaphihum,     Storax    Bark   or   Red   Slorax*  and   is    called    in    Turkish 

j\^  tlfli^  2[/i  Kara  ghyunluk  yaprah  or  more  correctly  j<iU-i  CJ^^  *J 

Kara  ghyunluk  yapraghi,  literally  Black  Frankincense  Leaf, 

In  modem  Greek  it  is  known  by  the  simple  name  of  ZTvp«{. 

The  name  QufAiafjut  (Incense)  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special  application 
to  Liqnidambar  Bark. 

Belon  has  asserted  that  this  bark  is  called  Maurocapno^  and  authors  have 
quoted  the  name  on  his  authority.  I  cannot  but  think  this  an  error ;  Movpe  jutvfd 
signifies  literally  Black  Smoker  and  in  modem  Greek  it  is  used  by  metonymy  for 
Jahick  Tobacco.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  now  applied  to  the  Liqnidambar  bark. 

The  name  Vaaxet^Bor  or  nifxa^n  used  by  Dioscorides  to  designate  a  certain 
odoriferous  bark  from  India,  {  has  been  thought  by  many  authors  to  have 
reference  to  the  modern  Cortex  Thymiamatis.  But  if  the  latter  were  collected  in 
the  days  of  Dioscorides,  that  author,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  could  scarcely  have 
been  so  ignorant  of  the  locality  of  its  production,  as  to  have  regarded  it  as  an 
Indian  drug.  Moreover,  neither  the  names  ma-xii<p6cv  nor  NafXA<f>d«v  (nor  Aaxa<^ 
used  by  Faulus  ^gineta§  perhaps  for  the  same  substance)  are  known  in 
modern  Greek.  I  confess  therefore  I  do  not  see  evidence  for  identifying  the 
Dioscoridean  drug  with  the  product  of  Liquidambar. 

The  conclusions  to  which  this  long  investigation  leads,  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up. 

1.  That  the  original  and  classical  Storax   was   produced  by   Styrax 
officinale  Linn. 

2.  That  always  scarce  and  valuable,  it  has  in  modern  times  wholly  disap- 
peared from  commerce. 

3.  That  the  accounts  of  the  collection  of  Liquid  Storax  given  by  Petiver 
and  Landerer  are  in  many  important  particulars  grossly  erroneous. 

4.  That  Liquid  Storax  is  the  produce  of  Liquidambar  orientale  Miller,  and 
that  it  is  collected  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor. 

5.  That  the  bark  of  Liquidambar  orientale  Miller,  afler  liquid  Storax  has 
been  expressed  from  it,  constitutes  the  Cortex  Thymiamatis  of  Europe. 

6.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  NaV««^0»  of  Dioscorides  being  the 
bark  of  Liquidambar  orientale. 

In  a  future  communication,  I  propose  to  offer  some  account  of  the  manner  of 
preparing  the  drug  now  found  in  the  shop?  as  Styrax  calamita. 

ON  THE  AMOMA  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

BT  W.  F.  DANIBLI*,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
(^Continued from  voL  xir.,page  863.) 

II.   MaLLAOUETTA  DUBIA. 

(Scapi  bi  vel  pluri-Jlori.) 

Thx  species  of  Amomum  comprehended  under  the  term  of  MaUaguetta  dubia 
are  seldom  used  by  the  negro  communities  for  culinary  purposes.  They  are 
▼ery  abundant  in  several  of  the  inland  and  maritime  regions  of  intertropical 

*  Amygdaloid  Storax  is  also  sometimes  called  Red  Storax. 

t  **JeTeiau8n  deecharger  vn  brigantia  deasns  la  riae  da  port  [de  Rhodes],  plein  d'vne 
drogne  propre  en  medecine,  appeil^  Storax  rouge.  Les  Grecs  la  nomment  maintexiaot  MaurO' 
eapno,  £t  ro*a  Ion  dit  qu'il  croist  en  ri8]e."^Belon,  Observationa  de  plvtievrt  Singvlaritez  &c. 
(16M)  Kv.  2.  chap.  14. 

}  Vdaiut^Aof,  et  N  rafxa^^  im2  'To&ro  f »  t7c  'iv^mc  MfxiJitrM'  Im  H  f XocS^Ct  avtUL/utifto 
Ximo-fjMcvt  leutic,  ^/uwS/uiMr  ha  th  iumKav,  imU  ftAyfCfAvm  ro7f  viauarvumq  dv/itU/M^ 
hfik&i  ml  /uirpay  itfn/iwpinf  imx^fMm^hh,    Diosc  cfe  Mat,  Med,  ed.  Sprengd,  lib.  I.  c  22. 

§  lib.  7.  c.  22. 


4S6  OS  THE  AiioMA  or  wbstbrh  Africa. 

Afiioa.    AltkoOBh  &  gre*l  ntuaber  of  ^mcim  exkt,  not  aen  than  n  nr  m^^l 
have  been  described ;  and  of  these  a  few  trom  imperfect  delineations,  are  but  little 
tmienbood.     ne  prodoets  of  t^eac  Amcma  are  lea  aon^t  i^r  or  «m»aaated 
by  the  natiTe  populations  as  articlea  of  omuBerce,  while  they  aze  only  ooea- 
Eionally  employed  aa  romedial  agents,  wheo  the  true  Mallagaedk  praiper  CMmot 
be  procured,  owiiif  probably  to  tJieJr  inferior  pungency  or  meduaual  viitaee. 
The  growth  of  all  is  greatly  inflnenced  by  local  cirpunutancBB,  for  fba  fi»»t 
which  in  propitious  situatiooi  attains  a,  luxuriant  development,  becoioes  More 
lestiicted  in  proportionB,  in  othera  less  favocable,  and  anumea  ntch  deriatioDa 
of  form  and  structure  as  to  render  the  deter- 
aunatJoB  no  easy  matter.    As  I  have  eUewhere 
observed,  the  negroea  of  Western  Africa  admit 
of  anly  one  AniiuMum  producing  the  Mallaguctta 
Mpper,    via.   A.   Gmaiia   ParadiH.    Afa.    (A. 
Jaekguela  Roac)     The  remuning  qxicies  am 
indiscriminately  dasafied  under  soma  general 
denominatdou,  to  idiich  u  Attadied  a  specific 
tifle,  more  inA  reference  to  tbetr    phy^cal 
^pertiee    tban    economical  appliances.      In 
Torruba  they  are  usually  known   by  the  name 
of  Olrro  or  Oburo  (which  is  also  bestowed  on 
some  species  of  Hedijchiwn),  and  in  Ebo,  by  that 
of  O/^i'oor  OpoU.   Among  the  Foulahs,  Soosu's, 
and   other  aboriginal  races  in  the  viranity   of 
Sierra  Iieoiie,  the  vernacular  appellations  par- 
take of  a  more  special  character.     ITie  general 
desigiiatian  employed  by  the  'i'imneh  tribei  is 
Maasa.     Of  these  Atnoma,  each  species  possesses 
certain  botanical  peculiarities,  by   which  they 
can  be  distin^ished  one  from  the  other,  and 
mare  particularly  frun  the  A.  Graniim  Paradui, 
Afz.     Thus  t^e  solitary  flower  and  fruit,  the 
minutely  tuberculotod  and  deep  red  color  of  the 
testa,   combined   with   an   agreeable    arDmatic 
pungency  of  the  seeds    of  the  latter,  readily 
-Buffice  to   sever  it  from  the  kindred  plants 

g-ouped    together    in    this    division   (fig.   1).    U-  t-    t    t    r-  — 

otanical  notices  of  the  entire  or  fragmenta^  . 

from  Sims,   Smirii,   AfEcUuB,  Soseoe,  Hooker, 

Hooker  fiL,  and  others  ;  yet,  notwitluitanding  tbdr  labors,  considerable  C(h1- 
iiuion  and  doubt  still  prenwl  respecting  the  tone  sonrce  and  character  of 
several  of  these  saitan>iD*««a  pR»diwti«af, 

1.  Amomvcm  EmcapTim,  Sima.    Tig. -2. 
(T%t  SltKtAiaomtan.) 
Shu.  Am.  Sot.,  ».  I,  p.  S46,  L  13. 
m.    EmilA,  &col.  Fltra,  e.  1,  t.  lU,  ti  Jieet"  Cyefa,  «.  m. 


LExcapm. 
L  Gi^anoiflor 


A.  Afzelii?     Roscoe,  in  Liim.  TVoat.,  n.  6,  f.  B54. 
A.  AfceDi.     Smth.  flsei'  Cycl,  o.  39.     Addenda. 
A.  Grannrn  Paradln.     Hooka;  Bot.  Mog.,  t.  4603. 
A.  Granum_  Parafisi.     Hooker  fl.,  in  Joum.  Bot.,  v.  \i.,  p.  2SS. 
Foliis  p1  liflii  tYi  -kn  cncil  atis  aonminBtiB,  ligula  nfatttsa  t.  bili4ia,0capainiiUlan, 
fcrafltais  taie  imhricatis  jiulicnilia  obkuis  '•"""trntlm,  seoaatkao  f-'tr'ytm  t^W 
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breTi  limbo  obtuso,  interiore  extns  paberulo,  lobk  'lateralibns  tjkfbam^ 
ovato-oblon^  obtuso,  labello  ainjpio  late  obovato-s^GtoiidAio,  margiBilMB  «b- 
dulato-plicatis,  filamento  basi  utimque  processubns  2  sobmbrtis,  anthene  apioe 
integro  y.  bifido  lobulis  lateralibiu  fuitulis  siibulatis4(Knifi0  pubemlis,  fltemiiiodni, 
linearibus  obtusis,  oyario  pubeteente,  iructu  ampuUaoeo  t.  ellip<aocHO¥ato  ▼. 
lanceolato  profunde  sulcato  pabeaoeote,  fleminibus  branaeis  subqiiadvatD-roteift- 
datia,  tente  atro-brunnea  mtida. 

Pereim,  Mat.  Med,,  ed.  Sd^  90I,  ±,  p.  1130,/.  234.   narm.  Jmtm.y  w.  <,  p.  41ft. 

Gwlkgrnrt,  Hist  Nat,  da  Dreffues  Simpies,  t.  2,  p.  •SftI,  «g.  122.  <?) 

HalL  EDcrra  Leone,  Dr.  DameU, 

Her%ti  J — 5  pedalii.  FoUa  4 — 8  uae.  longa,  1 — t^  Irta,  bafd  eubaenla,  afm 
iiUHiiiiiii  armmnfita,  nun^^udbiupurpiveis,  iBiginis ^widibas  porpureisve,  Hwa 
jr— 'i  VBC  lanj^,  obtBfla  T.  bik>ba.  iSciqvt  2 — 4  uik.  l<»gi  aseeBdentes  f^obei- 
cexxteB.  4 — 5  £ori.  Bradem  lemete,  lase  imbncatiB^  9ate  oblosgae,  spnioe  obtone 
T.  liTliyftmi)  pwt  antbeaia  decidufle.  Flofnu  erood  2^S  ubc  longi.  iVriaivM<«Mi 
album,  «staB  roseo  ioKsfciBi  iabefto  eredto  intea  aumo,  lobo  doraali  hteralilbvB 
aqwlotfB  labello  btevionea.  FBmnentmu  -pmoessv^ws  S  basi  ixntmota,  qoaraa 
2  -ertaiMMM  minores.  jlaAene  locnli  fabeaoentes,  lobo  tenmnali  late  trancarto, 
lobido  i^BBBDedio  bveviaaim*  inhgro  ▼.  Ufiio,  ktendibiis  comntis.  Fructm 
pubeaoGBB,  artro-purpuveiu,  earaww,  aaipdaBeus,  smboompreaaiia,  9 — 10  costatw 
sulcis  acntis,  costis  ^-twettbai  S--4  vac  longus,  1^ — 2  tmc.  latos.  jSiwiaa 
immatra«  alba,  demum  brmnea,  «li4a  {Mook.  JU,  M  tup.), 

liiaMB  ia  a  previous  paper  stated  tbe  grounds,  wbibh  indaeed  me  to  believe  that 
tbis  species  did  not  fumisn  tbe  true  grams  of  Paradise,  and  Bubaequent  muomtluM 
in  Weatem  Africa,  bave  concluacvelj  oonfimied  my  yieim.  Pepeim  aaid  GwfeoHBt 
are  of  opinion  tbot  tbe  description  of  the  A,  Grvmum  Paraditi  of  liBnena, 
^peetaiaed  ratbear  to  aa  East  InmcD  tban  a  GinBea  speciea,  aad  in  fact  the  krtter 
Buutfaozfty  obaenvB  that  his  plant  is  m&KAy  a  maple  Tariety  of  the  EleHwria 
Cardamomum,  Mat.,  wbicb  prodnoes  the  Malabar  cardamom.*  Under  iheae 
CBVcmuAaacea  I  hjEere  retained  Sims'  name  in  fareferonce  to  othoB,  in  order  to 
M^M  aaibiguity.  In  the  Remedia  GtoMeensia^f  owing  dovbdess  to  «s  aot^ental 
«nrar,  tlM  flowers  of  tbis  plant  (wUte)  have  been  aabatitiited  for  theae  of  (he 
CfftamLm  ParadUt^  Afz.  (purple  and  yeMov).  Hence  ikne  chief  aomree  of  per- 
ylecialpf'  in  tbe  dkcnnnBatioii  of  Hieae  two  species. 

The  Amomum  Eoocafum  isin^jgenous  to  Hierra  Leone,  to  the  Tmm^,  CbuLlwu, 
SoBBo,  Foukh,  Kn>o,  and  Yoiroba  oovmtziea,  a*d  is  moi>e  or  leas  diapened 
tfarongfaast  llw  difierent  regions  of  Soudasi.  In  &.wrable  localities  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  on  tbe  mountain  declivitieB  near  Freetown  is 
«ldom  fdimd  bmmd  nx.  The  atoms  (which  are  of  a  more  woody  diaraeter 
ikam  oAer  qpeeieB)  with  portioDS  of  the  roots  and  leaves,  aare  pemMled  ^hy 
m  pinkidi  fane.  Ilie  flowerB  appear  in  October  and  November,  m  niiiiMiiaw 
shuten  OB  a  sboit  flcape,  are  of  a  whke  eidor  slightlytKqged  with  piak,  and 
edMde  dming  their  evFotntion  an  exquisite  ftrngnmce.  The  firait  from  one  and 
«  Wf  to  Ime  iBiJheB  in  ]eiig&,  and  about  three  «r  fmxr  inches  m  finmmr- 
Iwmut,  differs  widdy  ^m  ail  odier  kiads  by  its  amgvlar  «oier  nmd  deyekp- 
veiiL  *iB  «be  eariy  atage,  the  pericarp  acqcnraa  a  delicate  or  Telvety  eeft- 
,  from  a  aeliform  down  (mare  or  leas  apparent  on  other  parts  of  the  ^hM^ 
ia  of  a  deep  purple  versing  on  black,  from  which  peculiarity  <i£  bme  ^ 
gaismd  the  appellation  of  ObrB-dmdduy  or  blaek  Obro,  in  ^orruba.  It  ii 
liie  plant  aUnded  to  by  AfzeliuB  under  tbe  same  of  Mmma  amqwmti^  ^o  etatea 
that  the  leaves  and  stems  are  endowed  with  the  finest  aroma,  bal^  in  reapeot  to 

•  EiOoiv  dm  Drtgnes,  i,  ?,  p.  126.    Ed,  >ith,  1849. 

i  iVb.X,jp.72. 
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gcent  and  tule."  At  the 
capaule  approaches  tnatinity, 
it  asBumes  rounder  propor- 
tionB,  becomes  with  the  scape 
more  Bucculent  and  fleahvi 
is  deeply  aulcaWd  b^  longi' 
tadiual  furrows  varyuig  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, and  the  color  imperoep- 
libly  changed  ' 


np^ 


(fig.  2).  When  the  fruit 


the    delicate     htura 


duninish,  while  the  sheathing 
bracts  of  the  scape  gradually 
1^11  off  and  disappeai'n  leaving 
the  whole   in   a   undo   con- 
dition.    Fereira,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Smith,  has  erro- 
neously figured  BpecimeDB  of 
the  young  fruit  (tig.  254)t  as 
the  A.  (ir^num  Paradisi  of 
A&elius.      The     eeeds     en- 
veloped in   a   whitish   pulp,  ^  A   ^  ^ 
free  from    acidity,  are   nu-  'w  -w   -w  w 
meroua,  Bhinina  as  if  briehtly         -^momiim  ^ccopum.  A.  ExaapiBn. 
polished,     chesnut    or      pahj          (Frait,  natoraUiw.)               (Dried  opsnk  .ith  «eds.) 
brown,  of  an  ovate  or  spheroidal  form,   bluntly   angular,  with  a  small  pale- 
yellow  hilum,  and  a  minute  ridge  extending  down  one  side,  and  terminating  in 
a  crenulated  ajwx  (fig.  3).    They  are  extremely  hot,  peppery,  andcamphor- 
aceouB,  but  devoid  of  that  grateful  aromatic  flavor  vo  which  the  taste  of  the 
true  Mallaguetta  pepper  depends.     When  chewed  in  any  quantity,  they  leave  a 
cool  sensation  on  the  palate,  like  some  of  the  oils  of  mint.     Thdr  cam^horaccona 
acridity  would  materially  lead  towWs  their  detection,  if  mixed  with  aimiUr 
kinds  of  seeds.     The  capsule  in  the  dry  state  becomes  pale  or  greyish-browo,  i> 
curved,  more  triangular  in  shape,  peaked,  coriaceous,  and  loom tudinally  striated 
with  minute  irregular  ridges,  from  bung  contracted  two-thirds  of  its  original 
iHmpimifiin      As  a  remedial  agent,  this  Atiiomum  is  nearly  of  equal  value  to  the 
A.  Granum  Paradisi. 

Among  the  native  tribes,  every  portion  of  this  plant  is  rendered  available  for 
medidual  purposes.  A  decoction  of  the  roots,  leaves,  &c,,  is  fr^uently  admi- 
nistered in  couc,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  other  gastro-enteritic  aflecdons.  The 
Enlverized  seeds  applied  to  the  temples,  constitute  a  favourite  mode  of  relieving 
eadache  and  certain  forms  of  ophthalmia.  They  also  contribute  towards  the 
composition  of  various  remedial  preparations,  and  the  successfid  cure  of  severml 
endemic  diseases,  may  be  Justly  ascribed  to  their  efficient  action.  As  a  subsbtute 
&r  cardamoms,  I  have  sometimes  used  them  in  (he  mihtary  hospital  under  tny 
charge,  aa  a  carminative  and  stimulant  in  flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  visceral 
irritatjons,  and  as  an  adjunct  with  purgatives,  and  with  results  uniformly 
favorable.  In  the  absence  of  similar  kinds  of  officinal  drugs,  their  administration 
may  be  safely  recommended,  and  in  many  cases  will  be  lound  to  be  productiye 
of  considerable  benefit. 

3.  Amomum  longucafmm.     Hook.  fil.     Fig.  4. 
(Tke  Itmg-Knped  Amomam.) 
A.  long^scapnm.     Hook.  fi.  /n  Jcmrn.  Bol.  v.  vi,,  p.  296. 

Foliis  approzimatis  hneari-lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis,  baa  truncatis,  eordato- 
*  amTaLt(m4B^ort,p.l7a.  t  £L  Mat.  Htd.,  td.  8d.,  vol  S,  p.  IIW. 
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bilobif,  ligula  brerisuma  tnincata,  scapo  elongato  erecto,  bracts  plorinua 
nipressa  seiuiin  longioribiu  Buperioribus  kte  oblongis  obtiub  traocatiHTe, 
fioribna  3 — 5  tenninaSbiu,  calycu  tubo  elongato  apice  acuto,  perianthii  loins 


♦  # 


[FniiU,  nataril  aiM.) 
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litiiMiliiiiii  A  Imhi  laift  sensim  aag«stttti»  donaU  eblqiigu  obiiiMO,  hkntta. 
ample.  l»te  obotvafea  ratondaio  siargine  nnrtifciaito-piicmtoi,  fiMmcato<  brm  hm 
uftnaque  woceflsnbuft  2  iaaqoalibuft  iDfitmctO)  aathera  loW  tenunali  ayMa 
rotundato  lobulis  lateralibus  comutis  ascendentibus,  stanunodiis  liberk  linearibus, 
fhictu  anguste  lanceolate  compresso  trigono,  &c. 

Hab.  liegent,  and  Sugar-loaf  Mavitain,  Siena  Leone.  Dr.  Daniell, 
Hcrba  elata,  glaberrima.  Folim  ptdalia  2|  matt,  lata.  Scapi  6 — 10— unciales 
graciles.  Bractets  inferiores  -pmnm  superioreff  latae,  2— unciaks,  ptirpureo- 
maculataa.  Flores  ampli,  inodonL  Periantkii  tid^us  gradlis;  kbeUiiim  pur* 
pureum,  basi  albidum.  Anikerk  pspurea.  FhfeiUs  siccus  2^ — S  one.  longus 
(excl.  perianth.)  |  one.  latus,  glaber^  parietlbiKut  videtur  yix  caaoA*  Semina 
immatura,  vaLde  ao^ulata,  anllo  pqpjruceo  tedft.      (Hook.JU.  tdi  snp.) 

This  fine  Atammmn  appears  almoet;  to  have:  escaped  the  notaae  of  the  native 
Africans,  and  m  had  little  knows  m  Sierra  ILeonft.  It  delighli  in  remote  and 
swampy  recessoi  iC-  forests,  wheae  concealed  hj  dense  brusbwood  it  eludes 
observation,  and  eantiot  easily  be  dbtoizKd;  hence  in  Yorruba  ike  appellation  of 
Obro-beghar,  ThiBplant  may  be  diiimguished  from  other  specins  b^  the  remark- 
able long  8caM%  flowers  and  fruk^  coDdate-lased  leaves  ami  thidc  and  lofty 
stems,  which  Mgarmitly  exceed  10  or  12  feet  in  height.  In  Siena  Leone,  the 
wooded  ravinca  bcjrond  the  Sugar4baf  MovuBlain  aie  the  localities  in  which  it 
chiefly  aboundhy  aad  where  it  is  marc  exuftcrant  m  development.  They  are, 
however,  difficoifc  of  access.  The  flawers  caaM  forth  in  Jiaae  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding month%  bat  do  not  expand  ta  the  soaae  extent  as  Aoee  of  the  previous 
species.  The  wipciior  portions  of  tibc  corolW  with  tha  labdlnm  are  of  a  mode- 
rate purple,  whiek  gradually  fades  tontards  the  baac  of  tkc  perianth.  The  scape  is 
from  2—4  feet  kigh,  branched  and  seffcrally  crowned  bylnaa  or  three  fruits,  which 
at  first  of  a  pale  green  are  subsequealiy  changed  xato  a  ndd^y  pink.  The  apices  of 
the  capsules  witli  tkeir  sheathing  bracta,  aic  covered  withiMBaaerous  brown  spots  or 
streaks.  The  capeoles  are  somewhat  coBC-shaped  as  «M«—gj  about  three  or  four 
inches  long,  with  an  elongated  and  iafirndtboliform  apex;  aoKvex  externally,  but 
flattened  and  obtua^  angular  on  tke  imer  side,  whan  coBjoined  with  others 
(fig.  4).  If  of  solikaay  ^owth  ther  haeeme  rouitder.  The  pericarp  is  thin*, 
smooth,  and  shining.  The  pulp,  white,  rather  dry  and  dcMC  in  substance,  ia 
divisible  by  septa  into  three  lon^tudiaal  p«rttons,  and  affordK  a  delicate  saccharine 
taste.  The  seeds  are  of  a  deep  red  ealear,  sharply  angular,  staddcd  by  variable 
elevations  on  one  side^  with  a  superficial  fimrow  on  the  other,  that  descends  to 
a  projectiajT  an^  or  base,  on  which  Ac  aaiall  and  pale  yclhyw  Mlum  is  placed 
(fig.  5).  Iheir  aromade  qualities  aae  extremely  weak ;  Aey  have,  however, 
a  peculiar  fiavor  which  aerves  to  distineoiBh  them  frt>ni  thooe  of  other  Amoma, 


The  negro  popofaistioDa  apparently  ha^pc  ao  lecciauat  to  tkis  phmt  fpr  any  medical 
or  economical  appliances. 

3»  Aasemum  latlfblit 
(large  or  grape-i 

A.  latifoHaaa.   Afk,  n  Remedia  GuinemmOj  ilat  I,  p.  5. 

A.  MacroapcTBiam-    Smith  in  Rees*  CywL^  a«  9BL    Addenda. 

A.  MacrospcBBacBi.    Pereira.    El.  Mat^  MmL^  nL  ii.,  p.  1 139. 

Scapo.  subliiiamiit  ioribus  aggregatis,  IfinHsIn  ovafi  arciformi,  caule  sterili 
simplici,  foliis  laia4BBeaDlaribus. 

TimmenensUtus,     Bfabubu,  Susuensibus  GoguoL 

Crescil  in  dedivitatibus  sylvosis  montium  SicBBB  leons.  Siirps  quod  ad 
omnem  sui  partem  glabra.  Caules  plures  tripeddtai  denies  simplices,  infeme 
squamosi,  supeme  fouati.  Folia  petioUa  longis  viebaatibus  prsedita,  dodran- 
talia,  lato-lanceolaria.  acuttk  Scmpns  8•squipol^lcaBH^  mbterraneus,  squamosns, 
ex  eadem  cum  caulibus  radice  repente  surgens.  J?ftfrn>  3 — 4  a^gregati,  in  ipsa 
superficie  terrse,  conspicui,  magni,  nivei,  squamis  cincti  spathaceis,  exteniis  com- 
munibus   corcaca%  latemis   propriis  membimDaaaia*     Fnmint  3 — 4  pollices 
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loogM^  ovalis,  iutwiio  Utere  feime  placas,  extemo  coit*«xai|  cuUnenat  intnt 
tiipArtittM,  desipimoitu  isembranaceM,  e  ciriumnA  iBedia  quua  junutin  em- 
rtUBODt,  enatia,  et  wnunk  doiiKle  cingektibus.  Seuina  ruimw«e>,  diMepimei^ 
bmun  m^brannlis  noa  tantiun  in  tiia  corpora  divua,  sad  "Tyi^  etwra  qpan. 
bkcbIo  detestA,  sum  semiiubiu  Vitit  tinifirit  tt  UMgnitudiiM  et  fitnu  et  cokvk 
CBBKraeati^  fcc.  (AJitUut  uAi'  «■/>-) 

lu  ipeckfl  commcmly  groin  on  the  ontskirta  of  tliiekeU,  aaA  amid  tke  luag 
graMv  on  tlu  elevated  Hlape»  ia  tbe  ricmity  of  Kongo-tows  utd  KJMjr,  Sien* 
F  inrr",  uid  coDwquaitl]'  has  obtained  tha  title  of  the  gram-fieid  Oiro  amoi^ 
Uw  Ako  cokii^sta.  It  ia  in^genouft  to  the  Fotdah,  Sooou,  and  'llmBch  cosutriea, 
aad  is  icattoed  ihro^bout  ibe  interKediate  resioaa  ooitbwMd  ai  iar  a>  th« 
riva  Gambia,  where  it  abuBdantij  flonritbea  at  Koto  and  Jesowon,  near  Ctn 
St.  Uarj'a.  By  tke  Yormba  peoslo,  tike  two-foLd  deMgDatioiia  of  Obro-iekk 
and  Oliro-ailah  have  been  eoBierrad  [»  it,  owins  to  tW  eoUjreMC  hardness  aad 
magnitude  of  the  frniL  Among  the  Ttmuebs,  the  Temacular  name  ia  j<"a6ilft» 
OS  £|uiii£ii,  while  the  Sooen's  term  it  Goguoi.  Owinjc  to  the  leoa  sheltered  |ilirci 
wbicb  it  prekn,  this  plant  sddom  attains  (hat  kunuiant  growth  coimhob  to 
many  other  apecieo.  Allhou^  the  tnictifiuation  is  Urgelj  derdoped,tbi3  species 
IB  aomrewhat  dwarfiah  in  fonportiona,  and  acajcely  liaea  beyond  five  or  six  te«4  sa 
altitude.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  acute  at  the  base,  and  hroadl j  lance^^te.  Thft 
^owera  are  white,  with  the  infemr  tinb  uf  the  kbellum  and  tube  of  corolla 
tinged  yellow.  They  evolve  afnintaroumliaoilour.  ITie  fruit,  thouj^b  aomoliiaea 
suhtary,  is  generally  produced  in  pura,  ivlii::!!  differ  in  size,  being  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length,  aad  one  and  a  luU  to  three  inches  in  breadth.  They 
are  roundish,  broad-ovate,  or  flagon  F"*.  c 

shaped;  if  conjugate,  obtiiaely  triaa- 
golarkifiiro],  sti^tly  reduced  in  azc, 
and  almost  destitute  ot  bracts  in  their 
ripe  state,  the  exterior  e^irrace  bein^ 
ccovBx,  the  intericv  mr  base,  fiat.  The 
capsules  while  yonng  are  green  in  eolcr, 
woicb  is  ultimately  converted  into  • 
dull-red,  and  with  the  excnition  of  (he 
Akkrah  variety  of  the  Mallngoetta 
nepper,  are  the  larsest  of  m  tJe 
KQCnni  Aaonm  of  western  Africa, 
Th«j  have  very  thick  and  densely 
indurated  walls,  and  are  renmrkably 
coriaceoDS.  Dnring  and  after  their 
exsiccation,  they  become  much  reduced 
in  sQbstance,  d^ly  striated  fiwn  eon- 
tiactioB,  and  assume  more  of  a  pale 
cheamit  or  ormge-brown  hue.  llie 
p«Ip  b  white,  dinable  by  lungitodinal 
segments  into  three  equal  parts,  snail 
in  comparison  with  the  pericarpal 
COM ;  Had  moderately  aciitiiloat.  1  he 
seeds  doaely  resemble  frape-atones, 
bat  an  larger,  more  cylinifaical,  and 
csBpresMd  laterally  (ttg.  6).  They 
are  oblong-obovate,  greyish  or  deep 
brown,  nnootk,  polished,  with  a  nnnnte 
'  -      '■        -     „  (j^  „p^  (Q  H 

and     prcqeettag 
Ib  feebly  aroBMic 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  species 


mg  Iroii 
luhite, 


ti  which  Smith  bestowed 


the  aome  of  A.  Macrotpermum,  from  the  great  siae  cf  tho  seeds.  Aiadiue  Invo^ 
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only  a  solitary  {rait,  which  be  gathered  near  the  old  graveyard  of  the  settlers, 
and  stated  that  the  natives  termed  it  Mabubu,  Smithes  description  of  the  capsule 
being  ovate,  pointed,  and  somewhat  striated,  with  the  seeds  obovate,  and  having 
a  bordered  prominent  sear,  seem  to  establish  their  identity.  Gsertner^s  figure 
of  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  the  Zingiber  Meleguetta^  to  which  he  refers,  evidently 
belongs  to  a  different  species,  probably  either  the  A,  Clum^  or  A.  Danielli,  under  th9 
latter  of  which  Dr.  Hooker  has  placed  it.  The  color  of  the  seeds  in  tlie  African 
Amoma,  however,  are  not  constant,  nor  do  they  yield  a  criterion  for  recognition, 
since  in  the  young  fruits  of  the  ^.  latifoUum  and  other  species,  they  notunfrequently 
deviate  from  their'normal  brown  into  a  lead  color.  Smithes  remark  that  Grsertner, 
although  he  had  well  noticed  their  leaden  hue,  yet  had  represented  them  scarcely 
half  large  enough,  proves  that  they  did  not  altogether  concord.  Ferdra  has  in- 
correct^ classed  this  fruit  with  the  "  Banda  cardamom^^  of  Martius,  which  widely 
differs  from  it,  both  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  capsule,  and  in  tiie  size,  form, 
and  flavor  of  the  seeds.  Afzelius  remarks  that  the  root  and  entire  plant  are 
employed  as  medicinal  agents  by  the  native  populations,  principally  to  remove 
the  debility  which  follows  fevers.  With  this  object  the^  boil  the  plant  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Morvnda  citrt/blia,  L.,  and  with  the  decoction  wash  the  body  every 
morning.  The  acid  pulp  is  also  used  to  relieve  the  thirst  in  febrile  diseases,  or 
when  induced  by  long  journeys. 

(7b  be  continued,') 


ON  FEPSINE. 

BT  W.  STBVXNS  SQUIRE,  PH.D. 

Some  time  since  a  new  medicine,  under  the  name  of  pepsine,  was  introduced 
in  Paris,  and  was  extensively  used  there  by  Dr.  Corvisart  and  others,  appa- 
rentiy  with  considerable  success  in  dyspepsia,  apepsia,  and  certain  cases  of 
consumption.  This  preparation  consists  principally  of  a  substance  well  known 
to  Chemists  and  Physiologists,  the  nature  and  composition  of  which,  however,  b 
but  imperfectly  made  out  It  is,  in  fact,  to  a  principle  termed  pepsine  that  the 
gastric  juice  chiefly  owes  its  property  of  converting  meat  and  other  matters 
received  into  the  stomach,  into  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  readily  assimilated. 

By  the  term  gastric  juice  is  understood  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach,  and 
poured  into  it  through  a  number  of  minute  tubes,  situated  in  the  mucous 
membrane  which  forms  the  interior  coat.  These  tubes  are,  during  fluting, 
plugged  up  by  a  mass  of  epithelial  cells ;  but  when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
irritated  by  food  or  by  certain  other  stimulants — i)epper,  for  example^the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  commences,  the  plugs  of  epithelium  are  expelled,  and 
the  juice  distils  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

Gastric  juice  contains  about  97  per  cent,  water,  1.25  per  cent!  pepsine,  and 
1.75  per  cent,  salts,  consisting  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  oi 
sodium,  minute  traces  of  sulphates,  and  sometimes  a  trace  of  ammoniacal  salts. 
The  proportions,  however,  in  which  these  inorganic  constituents  are  present, 
vary  considerably.  Lastly,  the  gastric  juice  contains  a  free  acid,  which  is  one  ci 
the  most  important  components. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gastric  juice  for 
medicinal  purposes  from  living  animals,  either  by  fistulous  openings  or  any  other 
method,  we  seek  to  intercept  the  pepsine  before  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  and 
to  extract  it  fl:om  the  little  tubes  m  which  it  is  secreted,  or  at  all  events  along 
which  it  passes  on  its  way.  For  this  purpose  the  rennet-bags  of  sheep  are  the 
most  convenient,  on  account  of  the  large  supply  which  is  always  at  lumd ;  and 
the  following  process  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Boudault : — The  rennet-bags 
are  opened  and  reversed,  and  washed  under  a  thin  stream  of  water,  to  free  them 
from  alimentary  matters,  &c.  The  mucous  membrane  is  then  carefully  scraped 
off  with  a  knife,  the  cells  are  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  digested  for  twelve  hours 
in  distilled  water.    The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is 
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addedf  wbich  precipitates  peptate  of  lead.  This  precipitate  is  collected  and 
decomposed  b^  means  of  sulphuretted  hjdrogen,  pepsine  is  thus  liberated  in 
solution,  and  is  separated  from .  the  insoluble  sulphide  of  lead  by  filtration. 
This  liquid  represents  a  neutral  gastric  juice.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  it 
should  oe  ado,  and  for  this  purpose  lactic  acid  is  added  until  iJie  liquid  exhibits 
the  same  degree  of  acidity  as  a  specimen  of  gastric  juice,  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  a  doe  by  means  of  a  fistulous  opening.  The  reason  why  lactic  add 
18  selected  for  Uiis  purpose  will  be  shown  below.  If  the  artificial  gastric  juice 
thus  obtained,  be  evaporated  to  dr^rness  at  a  sentle  temperature  (it  should  not 
exceed  100°  Fah. ),  a  ffummy  mass  is  obtained,  which  attracts  moisture  from 
the  air,  and  is  alto^etner  a  very  unfit  article  either  for  sale  or  administration. 
In  order  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  M.  Boudault  simply  eyaporates  his  artificial 
gastric  juice  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  to  this  he  adds  dried  starch  in  sudi 
proportion  that  one  gramme  (15  grains)  shall  be  in  a  position  to  digest  four 
grammes  of  dry  fibrine,  when  the  two  are  submitted  togetner  in  the  presence  of 
water  to  the  temperature  of  the  human  body. 

Hie  substance  thus  produced  is  a  fiiwn-coloured  powder,  cohering  somewhat 
together,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  taste  and  odour.  It  yields  to  water  the 
lactic  add  ana  the  pepsine,  producing  a  solution  of  a  yellowish  tint,  with  the 
colour,  odour,  and  taste  of  eastric  juice. 

A  solution  of  pepsine—uiat  is  to  say,  the  neutral  artificial  gastric  juice — 
presents  the  following  reactions: — Salts  of  lead  and  mercury  give  rise  to 
precipitates,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  reproduce  the 
pepsme  with  its  physiological  properties.  Tannin  likewise  predpitates  pepsine, 
out  the  predpitate  has  no  power  whatever  of  digesting  fibrine.  Kectified  spirit 
predpitates  tne  pepsine  firom  its  solution.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  water. 
Absolute  alcohol  dehydrates  pepsine,  and  destroys,  or  at  all  events  greatiy 
diminishes  its  digestive  power.  One  property,  however,  which  pepsine  pos- 
sesses, which  is  very  characteristic,  and  which  is  a  firuitful  source  of  failure  in  its 
preparation,  is,  that  at  the  temperature  of  about  120°  Fah.,  its  solution  becomes 
sU^tly  turbid,  and  loses  entirely  its  digestive  properties. 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  acid  in  the  natural  gastric  juice;  some  ChemiBts  assert,  that  the  addity  is 
mainly  due  to  hydrochloric  acid,  some  are  advocates  for  phosphoric  acid,  others 
again  for  lactic  acid,  but  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  gastric  juice  must  be 
add,  to  produce  its  ph}'siological  effects,  and  that  lactic  acid  is  always  present 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Lehmann  found,  that  when  gastric  juice  is  distilled 
the  first  portions  which  passed  over  were  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
as  the  liquid  became  more  concentrated,  hydrochloric  acid  was  obtained ;  and 
this  he  ascribed  to  the  property  possessed  by  concentrated  lactic  add  of  decom- 
posing the  compounds  of  the  strongest  adds,  and  in  this  case  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  order  to  determine  this  question,  M.  Boudault  made  the  following  experi- 
ments. He  first  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  gastric  juice,  as  it  issued  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  was  add  or  not.  With  this  view,  the  rennet-bags  were 
carefully  deaned  and  washed  as  lone  as  any  acid  reaction  was  manifested  to 
litmus  paper;  the  cells  were  then  bruised,  and  treated  with  cold  distilled  water; 
and  in  this  way  a  perfectly  neutral  fluid  was  obtained.  This  fluid  did  not  possess 
the  power  of  digesting  fibrine  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  on  the 
addition  of  a  littie  lactic  acid  a  complete  digestion  was  obtained. 

Now  it  is  wdl  known  that  pepsine  has  the  property  of  converting  glucose  or 
grape  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  ana  when  we  consider  that  the  saliva  can  bjr  its 
action  convert  amylaceous  substances  into  glucose,  and  that  pepsine  determines 
the  conversbn  of  glucose  into  lactic  acid,  we  have  a  very  fair  explanation  of  the 
acidity  of  the  fluid  found  in  the  stomach. 

Boudault  found  that  a  mixture  of  glucose,  neutral  pepsine,  and  fibrine^ 
yielded  complete  digestion  afler  twelve  hours.    The  process  of  digestion  did  not, 
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hamewCf  ooanvBenoe  waiaL  the  liquil  ;hBd  Asnmied  a«tran|^«cidvetctioii.  I 
will  not,  iiowever,  eay  ikat  lactic  ikcid  is  ilie  looly  oM  ^ioh  ts  ^oafmble  «€  plicfiBg 
tiuf  part,  oa  the  oowtrary^  hj^drocUoric  And  acctie  acidg  ykUd  pmect  di^iesftwB^ 
hvA  aot  wiik  the  aame  rafiidity  as  lactic  acid. 

Fvomaiiiimberof  digestiTe  experiments  careAdiyperfeiiDed,  Boadaalt  found 
ikat  the  pepeine  obtained  from  herbiyoroiB  oaimals  b  identical  in  ill  ppepereiei 
nrilii  that  c^toined  ftom  the  cambrora,  and  onaj  be  sid»titated  for  It,  so  far  «t 
least  as  the  di^erti^e  functions  are  cancemed. 

llie  en^o^ment  of  an  artifiiual  digestive  agent  is  Mt  ikev  in  medicina.  Ue 
liquid  obtained  hj  treating  sennet  urith  water,  acidified  <v7ith  eome  aoid,  km 
been  given  with  success,  iMit  it  has  ner^r  iieen  mucii  vsed — pvobaUy  in 
ooneequenoe  of  the  ^agveeable  natore  of  the  dose ;  bat  now  that  we  hav^  the 
means  placed  be£ere  ns  in  an  elegant  forjB,  it  is  am  longer  a  matter  of  diffieollf: 
Xbe  details  and  the  cases  where  it  mtj  be  eiaployed  will  sinest  themseh^es  to 
«irery  medical  man.  Thei«  are  at  ftesent  four  preparations  Sf  pqinne  in  aee 
namely,  No.  1,  acidified  with  lactic  acid;  No.^  which  contains  in  additiea  1 
per  cent,  hfdroohlomte  of  morphia  ;  Ko.  3,  icontaming  ^  -pec  ocat.  strychnia ; 
and  No.  4,  which  oeniuns  ao  lactic  acid,  and  is  asefnl  where  there  is  an  eanes 
of  acidity. 

Other  medicines,  howeyer,  may  be  ^ven  in  cettKno^oi>  ^"^^  pepsiae,  witihovt 
in  any  way  impsiring  its  ection ;  among  these  are  snbnilrate  of  bisaraCh,  lactate 
of  iron,  carbonate  of  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  and  iredaoed  iron.  Attempts  hafB 
likewise  been  made  to  form  a  syrup  of  pepsine,  as  a  more  agi^eaide  way  or  exhibit- 
ing this  medicine ;  bi^  it  was  fiiiadithat  'Aie  eagar  was  a&er  some  ten  or  tad«wj 
days  conyerted  into  gleoose,  and  finally  into  laotic  acid.  A  eolation  of  pr^iasw! 
will  keep  any  length  of  time,  provided  abr  be  excluded ;  bat,  in  lAie  preseavee  of 
sir,  decomposition  soon  sets  in :  and  I  have  ibond  that  the  beet  form  to  keep  it 
in  is  that  of  a  powder,  as  originally  proposed  by  M.  Boudandt.  It  may  be  tsaan 
in  this  form  very  oonyeniently  between  two  sliees  of  bread,  or  in  the  first  spooa- 
fid  of  soup,  wluch,  however,  should  not  exceed  the  temperature  of  the  hody, 
the  dose  being  about  fifteen  grains. 

The  gastric  juice  possesses  all  the  charactecB  of  a  diluted  acid;  it  attads  iron 
Slings,  and  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
fact  would  justify  a  much  more  extended  use  of  iihe  lactates  than  at  present 
prevails,  for  such  preparations  as  ^Brrum  radactom,  fiarri  carbonas  sacdaaratom, 
mistura  ferrl,  &c.,  must  be  resolved  into  lactates  soon  after  they  reach  the 
stomach,  and  that,  too,  at  the  expense  •of  one  of  the  most  impoitant  ooastitttefliB 
of  the  gastric  juice. 

277,  Oxford  Street,  24th  Feb.,  1857. 


[Mr.  Squire  has  notified,  in  letters  to  the  iMHcet  and  Medical  Gaxtfte,  the 
ence  of  a  spurious  preparation  of  Pepsine,  for  distinguishii^  whidh  he  glms  the 
following  tests : — 

True  Pepsine*  ^  Test.  TtOao  Pepsino. 

(PepUtl  o^^ad)*^} Acetate  of  Lead Slight  cloudiness. 

Abundant  precipitate )             pt      •  T^•xx 

<TannAteofPep«ine)J T*°°*° -  ^'^^ 

P«>8ine  I Alcohol.... -..^...  No  effect. 

The  solution  of  true  Pepsine  is  strongly  add  to  litmus,  whfTst  the  fhlse  is  only  ao 
in  a  slight  degree  ;  but,  means  than  ail,  M.  BoudanU's  preparation  does  miut  tt  pro- 
issses  to  do:  fifteen  grains  digests  its  drachm  of  dried  fibrin,  iwhiie  -the  spuxiovs 
coBipound  is  entirely  destitute  of  this  property.— X«iice(. 

The  most  serious  contamination  of  Pepsine  is  that  contained  in  No.  9,  w 
strychnia !    For  what  purpose  this  is  introduced  we  cannot  imafrine  ;  bi^  tl 
cumstance  of  keeping  such  company  is  likely  to  cause  alarm,  and  thus  to 
-prejodice  nnfavourable  to  the   general  introduction  of  Peaaine  into 
eedety .  —En.  Pkabw.  Jooaa.  J 
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AKDOTTHB 

AHPLWATIOKS  OP  PHTTSICS  AST)  CHBMISTRT  IN  THE  ABTB. 

Br  B.  B.  PiBL,  KlB.,  r,c^ 
(.CoBlinuid/reiBp.  432.) 

IIHlBMlliwiiirniinii  vr  t>emil.— TIr.Vogel  ttatEi* that Ihe prec^iltate of  lulphaU 
of  lead  produced  in  solutiona  containing  nitric  neid  U  never  fVee  trota  nitric  acid. 
Be  recooiniends  tliat  the  precipitate  should  be  dried  at  JJ2''  F.,  snd  a  porliaa  of  U 
ignited,  so  u  to  estinrate  the  Iom  of  weiglit  Car  the  whole  by  calcatatloD. 

When  lead  is  aseociated  with  zioc,  Hr.  Vogel  itatea  that  the  precipitate  produced 
b7*Dlphu«Hed  hydrogen  ilwsyi  containB  lalphide  of  zinc. 

Be  also  Kate*  that  lead  and  ziac  do  not  tiioy,  the  zinc  floating  at  the  top  of  the 
kad,  wych  cenlnns  a^boat  IE  per  cent,  tiac  ;  but  [bat  an  addition  of  tin  determinea 
the  prodnction  of  «n  afloy. 

ItamenpUaai  of  a  Stlf-Actlnt  WaaUac  SaUM.— In  the  FiiHiopltkal  Moffo- 
ant  for  Aagiut,  1319,  a  simple  apparatus  for  waihiog  precipitatai  i>  described  ,bf 
Hr.  Sammera,  which  acta  by  an  adaptation  of  two  oooceotric  tubea  to  the  lower 
eitremit;  of  a  waahing  bottla. 

The  followioK  apparatus  ia  founded  on  the  grua*  principle;  but  the  oooccutric 
tubes  belns  passed  through  a  cork  at  the  top  of  the  reaarroir,  the  iottruBMali) 
perhaps  more  coQTenient  lor  general  use. 

A  wido  tube  (i)  is  iaeerted  in  the  eork  of  a 
bottle  (a),  so  aa  nearly  to  touoli  the  bottom.  A, 
Dtmv  lube  (c)  is  bent  into  Uie  form  of  a  lypbM^ 
the  shortest  limb  ot  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
wide  tube,  and  (he  other  of  auch  a  leBglli  that  when 
the  short  one  it  per]iendicalai  the  two  ends  of  the 
tnhe  vill  bo  on  the  aaoie  lereL  The  end  ot  Ihe 
longer  Itmb(fl)  ii  slightly  recurved,  in  order  that  the 
watB"  night  ncA  dtetnrb  the  precipitate. 

Tbe  bottle  ii  now  flHed  vttti  water,  the  cork  fitted 
tightly  in.  and  it  is  placed  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
wide  tube  may  be  below  the  edge  of  the  Alter  paper 
in  the  funncL  The  narrow  tube  is  placed  inside  the 
wide  one,  as  in  the  drawing;  then,  by  blowing  down 

f-  the  wide  tubc^  water  is  forced  up  tliroogh  the  fypfaon 
into  the  fhnnel,  bnt  will  not  be  able  to  rise  abOTe  the 
lev«l  ot  A*  botUEDof  the  wide  tnbe,  and  oeast^awrtly 
CBoaot  reach  the  tep  of  tiie  Bher  pap«. 
V,  inetead  of  a  bottle,  a  thin  glan  racotver  I*  U«l. 
beat  BMif  be  anitied,  and  tke  w*ter  ia  ttae  funnel  will 
be  kept  warm;  bnteara  HHut  ke  taken  not  to  alloT 
tlN  water  to  boil,  aa  lu  tbat  case  the  water  would  be  forcad  too  Cast  through  tto 
lypluM,  aad  mifht  eTer&nr  tka  wide  babe,  and  txaci  tbe  receiTCK 

SoltibtUty  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  tn  TbttaphoTlo  Acid.— Dr.  ITenhauer  findif 
thrt  WKalste  of  Kme  i«  dlssolTed  by  pheipboric  acid,  and  that  when  the  lolutiou  ii 
gradaaHf  mixed  with  eatwtie  soda,  the  precipttate  flrst  formed  la  afkrwardi 
redisaolred.    Ihe  liquid  deposita  oxalate  of  Ikaa  after  twenty-four  boon. 

Orsante  Aelda  Id  Mlaiaral  Water.—PniC  Bclieerw  RndaX  that  the  water  of  the 
apringa  atBmckenau,  in  Bavaria,  contains  taatyiic,  pnphmtc,  acetic,  and  formic  acid*. 

*  Neaa  Ripertcrium  ^w  .fHimaiwaa,  r.,  £1 
t  Ammtlmd^  "  '" 

t  Ibid.,  217. 
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Dtteetlon  of  Cotton  in  Woollen  Fabrlea.— Dr.  Overbeck  statet*  that  when 
the  fabric  is  fthree  times  immersied  in  a  solation  of  alloxantin  in  10  parts  water, 
pressed  and  dried,  then  exposed  to  dry  ammonia  and  vashed  with  water,  the  wool 
fibres  are  dyed  carmine  colour,  while  the  cotton  fibres  remain  colourless. 

Colowvsnbatanco  of  Monarda  Didynub.— M.  Belhomme  statesf  that  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  contain  the  same  ct^our-substance  as  the  fruit  of  the  nopal  and 
oodiineal,  and  that  they  may  be  used  with  adrantage  for  the  preparation  of  carmine. 

On  Gold  In  the  Form  of  Malleable  Sponge.— Mr.  D.  Forbes  sUtesJ  that,  of 
late  years,  gold  in  a  peculiar  state  of  aggregation  has  been  imported  from  America 
for  the  use  of  the  dentista,  and  sold  at  prices  between  from  £7  to  £8  per  ounce.  The 
gold  is  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  has  a  reddish* 
brown  colour  and  peculiar  sponoy  texture. 

By  the  force  of  the  fingers  it  can  be  welded  or  kneaded  into  a  pdlet  without 
crumbling,  and  becomes  1^  the  pressure  of  a  tool  nearly  as  solid  as  ordinary  gold.  It 
is  therefore  well  adapted  for  dental  purposes. 

The  process  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  n;iade  is  ^tented  in  America,  and  coosisto  in 
repeatedly  dissolving,  precipitating,  amalgamating,  heating,  ftc,  so  extraordinary 
that  it  is  probably  only  put  forward  to  deter  others  making  it.  On  trial,  gold  of  a 
similar  spongy  character  was  obtained  by  the  following  method: — 

Gold  f^  from  copper  is  dissolved  in  nitrohydrocbloric  acid,  keeping  an  excess  of 
gold  in  the  solution  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  nitric  acid 
and  avoid  subsequent  evaporation ;  any  chloride  of  silver  present  is  filtered  off.  Hi0 
solution  of  gold  is  now  placed  in  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  and  heated,  and  a  strong  solution 
of  oxalic  add  added;  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  gold  is  deposited,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid  may  be  decanted  ofl^,  taking  care  all  the  time  not  to  disturb  the  gold  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  vessel  is  then  several  times  filled  up  with  boiling  water  and  decanted 
until  the  last  washings  contain  no  more  oxalic  acid. 

The  ffold  is  now  carefully  slipped  on  to  a  piece  of  filtering-paper,  and  by  means  of 
a  spatula  gently  pressed  into  the  form  of  the  desired  cake,  but  somewhat  thicker;  it 
is  then  removed  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  heated  for  a  short  time  somewhat  below 
a  red  heat,  when  it  shrinks  in  dimensions,  becomes  coherent,  and  is  similar  to  the 
American  product  in  properties. 

As  the  American  gold  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  it  is  probably  precipitated  by  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  not  by  oxalic  acid. 

Babetltate  for  Felspar  In  the  Vanniaotnre  of  Poreelaln. — M.  Gentele§ 
suggests  for  this  purpose  the  compounds  Als  Oa,  SiOt+EO,  SiOs  and  Als  Ot,  S10t+ 
NaO,  SiO«,  which  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  kaolin  with  carbonate  <^  soda  or 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Preparation  of  AUcallmetrle  Sointion. — ^In  order  to  obviate  the  discrepanciea 
arising  from  the  impurities  and  varying  state  of  hydration  of  commercial  sulphorie 
acid,  M.  Humbert  suggestoD  the  use  of  the  bisulphate  of  potash  for  this  purpose. 

Volvmetrle  Proeeae  for  the  Detection  of  the  Adolteratlon  of  Potaskes 
and  eomn&on  Salt. — P.  Muck  states^  that  all  potashes  contain  common  salt,  bat 
normally  no  more  than  that  the  amount  of  dilorine  may  be  2  per  cent.  If  the 
maximum  normal  amount  of  chlorine  be  taken  at  2.5  per  cent,  for  dry  potash,  the 
excess  appears  an  intentional  addition.  The  author  therefore  prepares  a  normal 
sUyer  solation  for  the  examination  of  potash  for  ita  amount  of  common  salt.  Thiv 
contains  4|  grs.  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  100  cub.  centims«  Ambic  centimetre  of 
this  fiuld  indicates  exactly  -^  gr.  of  chlorine. 

Of  the  potash  to  be  tested,  10  grs.  are  supersaturated  with  nitric  add,  and  mixed 
with  25  cub.  centims.  of  the  silver  solution.    The  chloride  of  silver  is  allowed  to 
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fettle,  and  then  a  for  dropi  more  of  the  ^TecwlntioD  He  added.    If  no  ptedpltate 
li  tbn*  Tirodoced,  the  potash  i«  not  intentioiuUly  adulterated  with  ult,  for  aa  the 


EBODDCnON  OF  ICB  BY  THE  EVAPORATION  OF  ETHEB  IN  VACUO. 
A  TBkT  Ingeniov*  procew  ha*  been  noentl:^  patented  by  Ur.  Haniaon,  of 
Qeelong,  for  the  economical  prodocUoa  of  ice  by  the  eraporadon  of  ether  or  othor 
n^tile  liqnid  in  a  Tacaam.  Tha  proceu  ii  exhibited  in  operation  at  Ko.  3,  Bro«d 
Street,  St.  Qilee'a,  where  the  patentee  oCTen  ererj  facility  for  the  examination  of 
tile  apparatoi  employed.  The  apparatus  conaiata  of  three  priocipal  parts :— I.  An  , 
■ir-tight  metallic  Teuel,  &om  which  the  air  hai  been  remoTed  by  a  pnmp,  and  in 
which  ether  ii  kept  conitantly  eraporating  j  2.  An  air-tight  metallic  veMel,  into 
which  the  ether  T^ioar,  aa  it  It  remoTed  from  the  former  veaael,  la  condensed  under 
pietniTe  ;  3.  A  pnmp,  bv  which  the  Taponi  of  the  eraporating  ether  ii  withdrawn 
imoL  the  first  retsef  and  ibrced  into  the  wcond^  where,  a*  the  ^esmre  iocrwwot,  it 
■aramea  the  llqnld  state,  ready  to  be  agnin  sulgacted  to  TaporiiaUoa.  The  procesa 
la  thna  a  continuoni  one,  and  is  unattended  by  any  appredable  lost  of  ether.  The 
first  and  second  Teasels  being  surrounded  by  water,  the  cold  caused  by  the  rapid 
Taporixation  of  the  ether  in  the  former  causes  the  congelati(»i  of  the  water  iniv 
rounding  that  {ressel,  while  there  is  of  course  a  correspwidiDg  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  surrounding  the  other  Teasel  where  the  condensation  is 
eflbcted.  The  only  expense  attending  the  process  is  for  the  motive  power  by  which 
the  exhanstion  and  oondensation  are  kept  up.  The  pnmp  is  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine,  and  the  patentee  calculates  that  a  ton  of  coals,  economicaUj  applied,  will . 
enaUe  the  engine  to  produce  four  tons  of  ice. 

DESCftlFTIOlt  OF  THB  ■SaRi.TUra. 

Flgnre  I  is  an  eleration,  in  section,  of  the  apparatus.  A  is  a  conical  erm>wating 
Teseel  of  tinned  oopper ;  B,  a  dstem  for  contabriag  the  water  or  other  substance  to 
be  cooled  or  frozen ;  C,  a  donble-actlon  pnmp,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  a,  of  gun  metal, 
witti  Taponc  passages,  b,  h;  c,  a  leather  piston  ;  d,  i,  valves  for  the  admiincm  of 
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vifpoui  frooor  A I  ^9  'f  iwl^i^VB  for  the  egresfl  of  coin'- 

pressed  raponr ;  Z>,  a  sphefical  copper  condensing  resF- 

sd  ;  £,  a  dBtern,  te  be  kept  replenished  witli  water, 

for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  remonng  the  heat 

eyolyed  bj  the  condensation  of  Tapetur  in  I>;  F,  a 

copper  Teasel  for  receiving  the  omdemed  liquid,  fitted 

iritn  a  float  ralye,/,  which  will  open  when  a  depth  of 

flfdd  accmnnlates  in  the  ressel  sufBeient  to  raise  tlie 

wcsght  ef  the  Talye^  as  weA  as  to^  oyercocne  the  pressure 

of  yapour  absve  the  fiqitidL    The  Tslve  being  opened, 

the  fluid  w3t  pass  through  ^ke  pipe  ff  to  the  hcnd  of  tiie 

emporatiag  Tessel  A,  and  be  delirered  upon  a  spiral 

shc&A,  09  strip  of  copper  ftstened  round  the  inside  of 

the  eoae,  but  only  partial^^  in  contact  with  the  side,  so 

that  the  Hqtrid  will  net  only  flow  round  the   spiral, 

but  oece  through  and  trickle  downward,  and  thus  keep 

the  interior  of  the  cone  continually  moistened  with  th« 

liquid  to  be  evaporated.    This  effect  Is  found  to  be  pro- 
duced hr  havmg  the  edges  of  the  spiral  left  rough ; 

these  edges  are  placed  in  contact  with  the    cone^  and  fastened  hj  aoUer 

such  cenrenient  mtervals  as  will  ensure  stability.     The  liquid  which 

the  bottom  of  the  cone  ftdls  successively  over  the  fiets  or  barriers  ^  ^  whidi 

are  so  piaeed  as  to  keep  Hhe  greater  portion  of  tite  bottom  covered  with  the  sunloe 

fluid.    iE  is  a  stop-cock  for  shutting  df  communication  between  the  two  parts  or  the 

appsmtus  ;  /is  a  screw  for  raising  the  float  valve  /  when  it  is  found  desirable  t» 
open  the  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  machine,  as  in  creatuig  the 

primary  vacuum  ;   G  is  a  small  single-acting  pump,  for  obtaining  the  Taeunne 

required  at  starting,  and  for  rastoriag  and  maintaimng  a  vacuum  in  the  apparatus^ 

la  esM  a  leak  should  exist  in  any  part  comnousieating  with  the  air  ;  acendcasnig 
worm,  SI,,  is  attached  to  the  cgresa  pipe  of  thaa  pump,  with  the  view  of  sosiac; 
whatever  portion  of  ether  duoold  be  expeUed  daring  its  aotionw  n  and  o  an 
pressure  giiages  ;  n  is  a  barometer  tube  standiog  in  an  open  cup  of  aercpxy  ;  o  iai^ 
double  tube,  filled  to  a  height  of  fifteen  inches  with  mercury,  one  leg  being  open  to 
the  air,  so  that  either  rarefaction  or  excess  of  pressure  may  be  indicated.  The 
apparatus  is  set  in  action  by  working  the  pumps,  so  as  to  produce  a  yacuuoi 
throughout  the  series  of  vessels.    The  alop-eoeks,  k,  p,  and  q\t  being  shut,  the  valve 

/raised  by  the  screw  /,  and  the  tap  r  opened,  the  pump  C  withdraws  the  air  from 
the  whole  of  the  vessels  and  tubes,  except  that  portion  of  the  passage  between  the 
egress  valves  e,  e,  and  the  stop-cock  k.    A  good  yacuum  having  been  thus  obtained, 
the  tap  r  is  shut,  a  pound  of  ether  is  poured  carefully  through  the  funnel «,  the  stop- 
cock k  is  opened,  the  small  pump  G  ia  then  set  to  work,  the  stop-cock  p  is  opencNi, 
and  the  remaining  air  mixed  with  ether  yapour  is  expi^led  through  tlie  worm  m. 
Before  the  vacuum  is  completed,  the  large  pump  C  should  be  worked  for  a  few 
strokes,  so  as  to  expel  any  air  that  may  remain  about  the  valves  and  passagea. 
After  a  short  time  the  yapour  withdrawn  by  the  pump  G  will  be  almost  pure  ether, 
and  when  the  pressure  gauges  show  that  a  good  vacuum  has  been  obtained;  ^"^ 
will  remain  throughout  the  apparatus  an  exceedingly  rasefiid  atmosphere  of 
yapour.    The  apparatus  will  then  be  ready  to  be  fed  witii  the  etlicr  intoided 
constant  use  ;  this  must  be  pure  rectified  sulphuric  ether,  free  from  acidity, 
the  stop-cock  p,  open  A,  disconnect  the  small  pump  G,  then  pour  four 
ether  through  the  funnel  «,  taking  case  tiiat  no  air  enters  with  it  $  lower  the 
(  so  that  the  valve  /  nay  fhll  into  its  place  ;  set  the  lai^  pump  C  in 
The  vapour  of  ether  will  then  be  continually  pumped  out  of  the  resad  A, 
forced  into  the  yessel  D,  where  it  will  become  liquefied  by  the  pressure ; 
liquefied  ether  wUi  pass  along  the  pipe  t  to  the  vessel  F,  and  when  a  sufllcii 
quantity  has  accumulated  there,  it  will  raise  the  valve/,  and  be  forced  up  the  p^ 
p  into  the  vessel  A,  to  be  again  withdrawn,  compressed,  and  liquefied,  so  long  aa  ^ie 
apparatus  shall  be  kept  at  work  sound  and  uninjured.    The  yapour  formed  in  tike 
vessel  A  will  acquire  its  latent  heat  from  the  surrounding  water  or  substance  to  he 
cooled  or  frozen  in  the  cistern  B.    The  vapour  will  give  out  its  latent  heat  duxiog 
condensation  in  the  vessel  D,  so  that  this  vessel  must  be  kept  supplied  with  vattr 
as  cold  as  may  be  procurable  where  the  apparatus  is  worked. 

Fig.  2  represents  another  form  of  the  vessel  A  in  fig.  1.    It  is  intended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  solid  blocks  of  ice  in  the  interior. 
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The  mean  temperature  was  much  higher  diirhif  January  and  Fiebmnny,,  especially 
thet  latter,  than  that  of  the  same  months  in  1855. 

When  the  same  months  are  compared  with  those  of  1854,  they  are  found  re- 
markably coincident,  there  being  a  difTerencft  only  of  four-tenths  of  a  degree  in 
January,  and  of  a  degree  and  nioe-tenths  in  February. 

Noie. — The  mean  temperature  given  above  is  thus  obtained:  the  mean  from  the 
9&.  A.M.  and  3h.  p.m.  observations  of  the  dry  bulb  thcmronieter  and  tiiat  oh- 
taioed  f^om  the  maxinram  and  minimum  thermometers  (both  previously  cor- 
rected) arc  added  together,  and  the  sum  divided  by  two.  These  two  vahies  irre 
^ensrally  either  alike  or  veiy  nearly  so;  and  besides  the  fact  that  by  their 
combination  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  is  attainable,  they  serve  to  check 
the  reduction,  inasmucli  as  any  considerable  discrepancy  would  constitute  a 
reason  fbr  a  revision  of  the  process,  and  thus  errors  c£  calctilation  are  more 
likely  to  be  avoided. 

The- most  remarkable  month  wns  Diecember.  The  variations  of  temperature  have 
been  stated  by  some  observers  to  be  unprecedented.  On  the  2nd,  the  mean  tem- 
perature waa  29''.0i;  on  the  84h,  &6P.3-a  diftneoce  of  mere  than  »7^0.  Ob  tlw  4th, 
It  WAS  34^2;  on  the  6thy  53°.4;  on  the  lath,  27M ;  31st,  46''.8.  These  chaafigoi  are 
more  readily  seen  by  inspecting  the  diagram  at  p.  481. 

The  lowest  temperature  by  night  in  the  air  was  21^.0,  and  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
December.    The  lowest  m  1854  was  I6^8;  in  ?855,  16^.4. 

The  lowest  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  1 9^.0,  and  occurred  on 
the  30th  of  January.    The  lowest  in  1854  was  8^9;  in  1855,  11°. 5. 

The  warmest  month  of  the  year  was  August;  the  coldest,  March. 


Annual  range. 
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13.5 
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68.3? 
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63.4 

38.3 
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1856  

Difference... 

+  0.8 

—  0.9 

—  1.0 

—  4.1 

—  4.9 

+  S.3 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  Comparison  is  the  smaller  amount  of  both 
terreetzial  and  solar  radiation  in  the  past  year. 

t 

WEEKLY  TABLE  OF  MEAE  TEMFEEAXXrVE. 
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The  weekly  temperature  was  abore  the  average  of  the  year  in  twenty-llTe  weeks; 
one  of  these  was  that  ending  December  13tb,  the  temperature  of  which  was  predsdy 
the  same  as  that  of  the  week  ending  May  17th  (51^.6).  A  similar  but  more 
remarkable  example  of  the  fickleness  of  our  climate  occurred  tAy  years  ago^  and  ia 
recorded  by  Luke  Howard,  whose  obserTations  were  made  at  that  time  at  flaistow, 
near  London.  He  says  : — *^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  heat  was  the  same  on 
the  24  th  of  December  (1806)  as  on  the  24th  of  June,  on  both  those  days  the  thermo- 
meter being  nearly  60^"* 

.    The  nearest  approach  to  the  mean  <^  the  year  was  during  the  week  ending  April 
26th  (49^7). 

The  hottest  week,  that  ending  August  2nd;  the  coldest,  February  2nd. 

The  weekly  temperature  raried  the  least  during  the  months  of  April  and  October; 
most  during  February  and  December. 
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HYGROMBTRIGAL  RESULTS. 

(^Decbicedfrom  the  Mean  Temperattire  of  Air  and  Emporaikm  hy  meoM  <(f  CHauher't 
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snow* 

Very  Utile  snow  haa  fallen  daring  th£  yeac  It  is  recorded  on  six  days  only :  these 
are  January  9ih^  12th,  15tk  and  28tlH  November  26tb,,  and  December  3rd.  In  I833y 
snow  fell  on  sixteen  days— chiefly  in  February;  in  1856,  none  fell  in  that  montiu 

HA  II. 

fell  on  six  days;  L  e.  Jaaoary  28tb,  April  6tb,  May  I7tb,  18th and  28th^and  De- 
cember 3id. 

roo 
preTailed  most  in  Jaauaiy.    Theto  was  a  renmrkable  fog  in.  May,  oa  tha  I3th^ 
Very  dense  on  the  29th  of  October.    The  m'oath  of  November  had  soma  very  fine 
daysy  wheafiig  waa almoat entirely  absent. 

nniKDBB.  Ain>  UttExmiro. 
Jtaauaryr  14th,  UghtaiiHr  only^  May  nth  nod  28th^  both;  Jime  2ttth»  thondor 
Qttly;  Only  LSth^  both  (Ugbtning  Toy  briiliant);  July  3ard,  both. 


•tffongly  nNvked  od  May  18th  and  19th;  m  the  first  three  montha  of  the  y«w 
scaaeely  a  trace.  Most  shown  in  April,  May,  Jane,  and  July.  Tliis  dement  ia  slilB 
the  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion.  The  preponderating  opinioD  would  appear  t» 
be  In  fhnFonr  of  its  beinffr  ^n  aetire  condition  of  oxygen— sach  an  aeti'nty  aa  is  shown 
by  many  other  bodies  i«  the  nascent  stale. 

It  IMS  been-  urged  that  the  test  employed  ia  liable  to  fUlaey.  Iodide  of  potasslim 
ia  iecomposaMe  by  ether  dements  besides  otone.  Free  chlorine  and  its  lower  com- 
peanda  with  oxygee ;  nitric,  but  especially  nitrous^  at  hypoMtrous  acid,  wHl  liberate- 
tha  h>dHie.  Should  these  be  present  m  the  atmosphere^  they  would  andoobtedly 
cause  the  colouration  of  the  teat  papers.  The  result*  obtained  aft  thia  hospitalf  are 
suah  aa  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  iaifeations  afforded  point  to  oiQoe.    Thepapam- 
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are  tcaioely  erer  tinged  when  tbe  wind  is  eestward,  a  diiection  the  most  likely  to 
bring  to  this  station  any  emanations  arising  firom  tiie  varied  sonroes  of  atmospheric 
impregnation  of  this  wide-spread  metropolis.  Moreoyer,  it  has  been  noticed  that,  at 
the  time  of  a  ^understorm,  when  the  air  is  evidently  charged  with  electricity, 
the  papers  are  generally  coloured.  This  happened  in  a  marked  manner  on  May 
18th  and  19th. 


In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  want  of  space  precludes  a  further  eUbora- 
tion  of  the  preceding  tables.  It  would  have  been  interesting,  and  pertiaps  useful, 
to  have  presented,  for  example,  the  quantily  of  rain,  the  mean  height  of  the  baromettf, 
and  tbe  mean  temperature,  during  the  different  currents  of  wind;  and  to  have  placed 
the  observations  of  tins  station  side  by  side  with  those  of  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  However  valuable  in  themselves,  the  observations  of  a  given  locally 
are  only  a  link  in  the  chain^a  contribution  towards  that  cosmical  knowledge  if 
climate,  from,  which  it  is  hoped  a  clearer  insight  into  the  laws  which  govern  the 
weather  may  be  attainable.  Tbe  British  Meteorological  Society,  established  some 
six  years  ago,  is  proceeding  vigorously.  Government  has  assented  to  the  impor- 
tance of  meteorology,  and  one  of  the  first  eflbrts  is  an  investigation  of  the  atmosphere 
impinging  on  the  seas.  Olnervatories  are  being  establish^  in  the  colonies.  It  is 
tharefore  probable  that  at  a  period  not  very  remote  we  may  be  in  possession  of  a 
comprehensive  acquaintanee  with  the  climate  of  the  entire  terraqueous  globe. 

ACCIDBNTAL  POISONING  BY  PBUSSIC  ACID. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec  30,  an  inquest  was  held  before  Mr.  T.  Wakley,  coroner  for 
West  Middlesex,  at  the  BeU  and  Horns  Tavern,  Brompton,  respecting  the  death  of 
William  Marcooly,  aged  thirty-six,  of  No.  6,  Brunswick  Place,  Brompton,  who  died 
on  Saturday  morning,  Dec.  27,  shortly  after  taking  a  dose  of  what  had  been  sold  as 
castor  oil  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Budd,  Chemist,  of  Brompton  Bow. 

Previous  to  tbe  inquiry,  the  jury  inqpeeted  the  shop  of  Mr.  Budd,  to  ascertain 
where  the  castor  oil  was  kept,  and  to  see  the  arrangement  respecting  poisons  :  the 
latter  Mr.  Budd  showed  were  kept  widely  apart — generally  in  a  doset,  and  not  on 
the  ordinary  shelves. 

Dr,  Thomas  Cahill  stated  that  he  saw  deceased  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
his  death,  and  found  him  afflicted  with  stertorous  breathing  and  other  symptoms  of 
having  taken  poison.  Various  means  were  tried  to  counteract  it,  without  success. 
Witness  made  a  posl'MorUm  examination,  and  found  prussic  acid  to  the  extent,  as 
he  believed,  of  about  two  drachms  in  the  stomach.  He  also  discovered  a  portion  of 
prussieacid  mingled  with  castor  oil,  both  in  the  tumbler  and  in  the  phial  mm  which 
the  oil  had  been  poured. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  proving  the  sale  of  the  castor  oil,  Mr.  Budd,  at 
the  request  of  the  coroner,  produced  his  book,  showing  what  had  been  sold  on  tbe 
Saturday  morning,  when  the  following  entries  appeared: — ^"Castor  oil^  3dL;  pre- 
scription. Is.  6d,**  A  copy  of  the  latter  was  produced,  and  proved  to  be  for  a  lotion 
containing  hydrocyanic  add.  The  inqpiry  was  then  adjourned  till  the  following 
Tuesday,  when  it  appeared  ttom  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Budd,  that  his  assistant, 
Joseph  Burrows,  had  on  the  27th  of  December,  at  the  time  the  oil  was  applied  for, 
dispensed  a  prescription  for  a  lotion  to  a  Mr.  MK^wthy,  containing  among  other 
ingredients  one  dradim  of  Scheele's  prussic  add.  The  deceased,  oh  swallowing  the 
contents  of  the  phial,  sent  to  him,  immediately  fell  on  the  floor  insensiblei  and  in  a 
few  minutes  expired.  The  evidence  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  assistant  had  by 
mistake  mixed  the  add  with  the  castor  oil  supplied  to  the  deceased,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  '^  Manslaughter"  against  Joseph  Burrows,  who  was  accordingly 
committed  to  Newmte. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  February  5th,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Wightman.  Mr.  Metcalfe  conducted  the  prosecution:  Sojeant  BallanCine 
with  Mr.  Sldgh  appeared  for  the  prisoner.  A  recapitulation  of  the  above  evidence 
was  given,  and  a  number  of.  medical  and  other  witnesses  were  called,  who  spoke 
favourably  of  the  prisoner's  character,  and  of  his  care  in  making  up  prescripaooa. 
A  rather  strange  line  of  ^fence  was  set  up  by  Mr.  BaUantine,  who,  in  remarkmg  on 
tbe  absence  of  positive  evidence  to  show  what  the  prisoner  had  really  put  into  the 
bottle,  said,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  a  most  important  omission  had  been  made  in 
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the  eTidenoe  ibr  the  profleeatioji,  by  no  proof  being  offered  that  the  castor  oil  in  Mr. 
Budd's  shop  was  pure,  and  did  not  contain  prnssic  add. 

Mr.  JuMlk%  'Wigkbman^  in  summing  np,  said,  that  to  justify  a  yerdict  of  man- 
slaug^ter,  it  mnst  be  clearly  made  out  that  the  act  was  not  a  mere  mistake,  such  as 
enry  one  was  liable  to,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  gross  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  person,  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  such  gross  neglect 
had  been  established  in  the  present  case.  The  jury  retired  for  nearly  an  hour,  when 
they  returned  a  yerdict  of  ^^Not  Qwhy^  at  the  same  time  expressmg  thehr  strong 
reprobation  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  poisons  were  generally  diffused.  The 
prisoner  was  then  ordered  to  be  discharged  from  custody. 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  EBOM  LAUDANUM. 

Oh  the  2nd  of  February,  Mr.  Bedford,  the  coroner  for  Westminster,  held  an  inquest 
at  the  Reform  Club,  Pall  MalU  on  the  body  of  Mr.  William  King  Norman,  who  had 
for  some  years  past  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  that  institution.  From  the  eyidence 
adduced  on  the  inquiry,  which  lasted  only  a  row  minutes,  it  appeared  that  some  time 
since  Mr.  Norman  broke  (me  of  his  legs,  and  from  that  time  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  laudanum  to  allay  the  pain,  which  sometimes  had  been  yery  seyere.  On  the 
preyious  Friday  (Jan.  30)  he  suffered  acutely  in  consequence  of  the  cold,  and  took 
more  than  his  usual  dose, — a  circumstance  which  unhappily  resulted  in  his  death. 
No  poit-mortem  examination  took  place,  and  no  chemical  eyidence  was  produced  of 
the  presence  of  opium  in  the  body.  It, transpired  that  he. had  on  the  preyious 
eyening  sent  to  his  medical  attendant  for  some  laudanum,  and  a  two-drachm  bottle^ 
labelled  "Laudanum — ^poison,"  was  found  empty  in  his  room.  The  jury  at  once 
returned  a  yerdict  of  "  Accidental  poisoning." 

SUICIDE  BY  STRYCHNINE. 

A  PAINFUL  sensation  was  created  in  Newport  last  week  by  the  report  of  the  death 
of  lir.  William  Gummow  from  strychnine,  administered  by  his  own  hands;  and  the 
£Eital  act  is  of  importance  to  the  world  on  aocount  of  the  distressing  symptoms  which 
exhibited  themselyes  for  some  fiye  hours  preyiously  to  his  death.  On  proceeding  to 
yiew  the  body,  the  coroner's  jury  found  deceased  in  the  same  position  in  bed  in  which 
he  died,  and  he  presented  a  most  fearful  sight.  His  eyeballs  seemed  ready  to  burst 
from  their  sockets;  his  teeth  were  tightly  ctosed;  the  features  drawn  and  contracted, 
and  the  whole  countenance  frightful^  distorted;  his  fists,  too,  were  firmly  clenched; 
his  feet  forced  out  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed;  and  his  limbs  in  a  state  of  fixed  rigidity. 
The  poison  was  bought  by  the  servant  of  the  suicide.  The  druggist  recollected  the 
latter  coming  to  his  shop,  and  asking  for  arsenic  to  kill  rats.  He  gave  him  three 
grains  of  strychnine.  "  I  haye  sold  the  same  (said  the  druggist)  for  killing  rats  for 
four  or  fiye  years  to  many  persons:  I  write  the  word  'Poison'  on  my  packages,  and 
haye  not  a  printed  labeL"  The  coroner  and  jury  observed  it  would  be  much  better 
to  haye  a  printed  labeL  The  deceased  took  the  whole  three  grains.  The  doctor 
who  attended  him  first  tried  strong  emetics,  wjiich  produced  no  effect;  he  then  tried 
to  use  the  stomach-pump,  but  his  mouth  was  so  firmly  fixed,  and  the  spasms  and 
yiolent  paroxysms  were  so  powerful  as  to  shake  the  gas-lamps  in  the  room  below, 
and  he  coidd  not  apply  it.  His  body  was  bent  in  a  cunred  form,  as  in  lock-jaw. 
They  were  only  such  symptoms  as  would  be  produced  by  strychnine  or  hydrophobia. 
The  spasms  contracted  and  bent  the  feet,  and  the  hands  were  clenched  too;  and  he 
died  in  one  of  those  conyulsions,  quite  black  in  the  face.  From  half  an  hour  to  two 
hours  is  the  longest  time  known  In  such  cases  after  spasms  have  commenced.  Half 
a  grain  is  enough  to  destroy  life.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  found  full  of  blood, 
and  the  left  empty.  It  has  been  a  disputed  point  (in  the  cases  lately  before  the 
public)  as  to  whether  this  side  should  be  full  or  empty  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
strychnine,  but  there  haye  been  instances  both  ways.  The  lungs  were  blacker  than 
usual,  but  the  other  organs  healthy. — TimeM,  FA,  18, 1857. 

SUICIDE  BY  OPIUM. 

Mr.  Josbph  Morris,  derkof  the  North  Brierley  Union,  died  suddenly  on  Thursday, 
February  5.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  mental  excitement  for  more,  than  a 
week,  and  his  sudden  death  haying  giyen  rise  to  yarious  reports  as  to  its  cause,  an 
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inquest  "was  heAA.  en  Mondi^,  Jfebtwn^  9,  Isfine  Mr.  O.  f^^voB,  mxranctt    Dr.  Kvye 

stated  that  he  funnd  deceased  an  an  a^raqpleoiieioondUioii,  but  oould  mrt  my  what  wm 
the  canae  ef  -death  vebtumt  a  pac<-marte«  esiniiMitioii.  la  orier  that  the «Ka»iiiatioii 
and  analTflis  might  be  maie,  the  iaqiieBt  waa  ac^ioamad  ta  SMday,  Febraarjr  18, 
nAien  Dr.  Kaye  stated  tte  reaalt  «f  Ma  esamiaflbioa,  anid  of  1^  aaalyria  taade 
fckj  Mr.  fiobert  Parldmoo,  Bradford.  The  bnin  waa  fbaad  ia  a  fai^/ «0Bgeat8t 
atate,  and  had  a  larger  amount nf  red  pomta  on  Ha  anbatanee  than  iaiwsa};  aft 
4ha  other  atguoB  af  the  body  men  in  a  state  of  perfect  healtli.  The  foUowioK 
is  Mr.  Parkinaon's  Tcport  of  the  aaalfais  :— 

On  examining  the  jar  wJnefa  •oontaikied  the  stoaiadi  along  wHh  Iflie  ovnee  and  m 
half  of  bronze  liquid  taken  from  the  month  of  the  deceased,  I  perceired  an  odour 
which  I  thoaght  resembled  that  of  opium,  but  I  conld  not  detect  it,  although  I  felt 
there  was  a  peculinr  odour  from  it.  The  stomach  contained  four  ounces  of  thick 
brown  liquid,  and  abont  a  dessert  apoonfW  of  a  brown  powder,  particAes  of  which 
ipere  adiiering  to  ita  sorfaoe.  Under  the  microscope  the  above  poivder  had  a  strlkiog 
Tesemblance  to  powder  of  opium  simiUriy  examined.  The  method  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  analysiB  was  that  of  Professor  Christison  in  his  wotic  on  poisona.  The 
Uqvtds  in  the  jar  and  the  stomadi  were  mixed  and  examined  together.  I  examined 
imo  products.  The  first  was  a  white  crystaflhie  solid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  In 
alcohd  and  in  diluted  acids,  acquiring  thereby  a  strong  bitter  taste.  Nitric  add 
aipplied  did  not  produce  an  orange-red  colour  in  the  solid  state,  but  an  orange-yelhnr 
solution.  Ferchloride  of  iron  did  not  produce  any  perceptible  effect.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  above  was  the  subatance  called  morphia.  The  second  product  was 
a  liquid,  which  when  treated  with  percbloride  of  iron,  gare  an  intense  cherry- red 
colour,  not  destroyed  by  chloride  of  gold,  and  yielding  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  We  are  conrinced  that  this  liquid  contained  meconic 
acid.  As  the  result  of  the  above  analysis,  it  is  our  belief  that  opium  was  contained 
in  the  stomach. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  that  the  deceased  had  **  Died  from  congestion  of  the 
brain,  caused  by  taking  a  quantity  of  opium  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  aberxation 
of  mind." — Condensed  from  the  Bradford  Observer. 


CAMPHOR  AN  EFIBCTUAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  STRYCHNINE. 


90  THB  EDITOR  OF  TRC  TDfES. 

Sib, — ^Tour  impression  of  this  day  (Feb.  18)  records  two  more  instances  of 
having  been  destroyed  through  the  potent  agency  of  strychnine. 

The  great  importance  of  an  effectual  antidote  being  made  universally  known  maat 
be  my  excuse  fur  begging  a  place  in  your  columns  for  this  brief  conununicatiou. 

In  vol.  ii..  page  5541,  of  the  Lancet  of  1848,  Dr.  Pidduck  relates  an  interesting 
recovery  from  poisoning  by  strychnine.  The  patient  was  a  weakly  man  afflicted 
with  neuralgic  pains,  for  ^hich  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  taken  bf 
mistake  Instead  of  one- sixteenth  of  a  grain. 

Pive  grains  of  camphor  were  administered  in  an  emulsion,  and  almost  immediatelj' 
after  taking  the  dose  the  spasms  ceased. 

Another  successful  recovery  is  reported  hy  Dr.  Tewkesbury,  of  Portland,  Vain^ 
Tiz. : — A  boy  was  seized  with  convulsions,  after  eating  a  biscuit  containing  oaa 
grain  and  a  half,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  rata.  The  spasms  were  so  severe  that 
immediate  death  seemed  inevitable,  though  all  the  usual  remedies  w-ere  resorted  tm» 
Camphor  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  on  account  of  the  locked  jaw. 
Strong  injections,  therefore,  of  camphor  were  used,  and  the  body  ImmeEaad  in  a 
camphor  bath,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  boy  was  comparatively  welt 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant* 

Times,  Feb.  23.  D.  WILSON,  ltRX!.a  £d. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTS. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  inangnml  meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  College  was 
held  in  the  concert-room,  Hanover  Square,  which  was  crowded  by  all  the  leading 
Dentists  of  the  metropolis.  The  chair  was  taken  at  eight  oVlock,  and  the  Secrotaqf 
having  read  letters  of  apology  from  Lord  Stanley,  Baron  firamaiell  and  other  diii- 
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linguished  peraonagea,  ibe  joaiigiiEai  addresB  was  delivered  ^  ihe  President  ti  Hhe 
College,  Mr.  Eobioson,  who  was  receired  by  the  meeting  with  continued  cheers. 
After  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  College,  and  tira  nnanioiitj  and  satisfaction  with 
which  it  had  teen  greeted  bj  the  nuns  of  the  {irofesBioii,  the  speaiker  went  on  to 
detail  the  rise  of  Dental  Surgerf ,  a  fvaetiDe  Car  wineh  lie  daimed  a  most  remote 
antiquity^  and  which  the  discovery  of  both  false  and  stopped  teeth  in  Egyptian 
sarcophagi  sufficiently  proved.    But  though  the  ancients  deserved  great  credit  for 
the  Attention  which  th^  auftfaors  ahow  them  to  hawo  ^Biid  to  4te  ev^^eot,  it  was  not 
till  the  end  «f  the  aixtoenth  ceDtmy  that  the  Bental  ant  tegaa  to  >be  •todied  with  <^ 
care  whioh  its  importance  deserved.     Many  trealises  were  then  printed,  jwd  an 
sttempt  was  made  to  classify  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  by  Foux2hasd,  who  was  justiv 
considered  as  the  father  of  modem  Dental  science,  aoid  who  pointed  out  the  Ia^- 
catlons  which  the  teeth,  in  common  with  the  adjacent  parts,  furnished  of  the  general 
state  of  health.    From  that  time  such  rapid  advances  were  made  in  the  vtudy,  that 
in  1772  the  great  John  Hunter  did  not  consider  it  derqgatoiy  to  his  xeputaUon  to 
give  tlie  profession  the  result  of  his  dental  investigations  in  his  gieat  work  oq  the 
KcUural  Histery  of  Teelh,    Their  Transatlantic  brethren  had  also  done  nmch  in  the 
walks  of  dental  physiology  and  jutthoiogy;  they  held  a  high  place  in  the  profession, 
and  had  established  colleges,  though  not  without  straggling  with  the  same  difflcnlties 
at  the  outset  which  they  themselves  had  had  to  overcome.    Kueh  had  been  said 
about  their  wish  to  adopt  the  plans  of  the  Americans,  especially  with  reepect  to 
their  colleges,  but  their  only  object  was  to  give  to  professional  skill  in  this  country 
its  rightful  pre-eminence,  and  to  crush  the  charlatanism  which,  in  so  many  instances, 
had  preyed  upon  the  public  health  and  purse.    He  believed  the  resist  which  their 
labours  would  achieve  would  be  to  give  such  an  elevation  to  their  professional 
character  as  would  command  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England 
the  respect  of  that  and  every  other  oonntry  where  dental  science  was  practised.    On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Roberts,  seconded  by  Dr.  Bate,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
passed  by  acclamation  to  the  President,  who  briefly  expressed  his  acknowledgments 
and  read  a  list  of  the  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  ensuing  session.    The 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  various  preparations  connected  with  Dental 
Surgery,  which  were  displayed  about  the  room  in  sufficient  profusion  to  Appal  the 
stoutest  nerves.    Long  rows  of  cold,  bright  instruments  made  the  non-professional 
spectator  cold  and  nervous,  and  every  dental  blemish  in  his  system  to  twinge  with 
sympathetic  agony  at  sight  of  the  blunt  determined-looking  foroeps,  which  seemed 
constructed  so  as  never  to  let  go.    Clever  preparations  of  skulls  were  there,  in  which 
all  those  ill-conducted  little  nerves  that  go  to  constitute  a  **  raging  tooth,"  were  laid 
bare  and  exposed  to  public  scrutiny  and  indignation.    The  walls,  too,  were  grim 
with  dreadful  sketches  of  all  *'  the  ills  whioh  teeth  are  heir  to."    One  of  these  lively 
pencillings  showed  the  back  tooth  of  a  megatherium — a  dental  monstrosity,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  wardrobe,  and  which,  as  it  never  could  have  been 
''  extracted,"  we  presume  was  only  done  to  «how  the  skiU  with  which  it  might  be 
**^  drawn."    The  proceedii^s  of  i^e  evening  terminated  early. — Ttme^  Jfvs6. 1 6u 


If*ART  Demtaikk,  IRsvinB  MsKsmuA  «b  la.  OnTRiTRara  et  ov  i.a.  PnOTRftSB 
Drnt AIRES.  Par  MM.  Fowler  et  Pueterre,  Dentistes  Americains.  A  Paris. 
Janvier,  1 857,  Yoi.  i.,  No.  1.  On  6'abenne  chez  MM.  Fowler  et  Preterre,  Parisj 
Bailliere,  London;  Docteurs  E.  et  A.  Preterre,  New  York. 

First  Lives  for  Chemists  avd  DRuoaisrs  Prefariko  for  £xahina.tion  bopore 
THE  Board  op  the  Pharmaceutical  Societt.  By  J.  Stegoall,  M.D.,  &c,,  &C. 
Second  edition.    JLondon :  John  Churchill,  Kew  Burlington  StieeL    1857. 

Twekty  ApBOtEiBMe,  wUh  tm  luirodueium  m  rmptct  to  Eeaith  and  HnUAy  UttjAttSMy 

SincipaUy  wiih  reference  to  CtmMumpUon  ami  Scrofula.     By  IIknrt  M^Cormac, 
.1).,  &c  London:  Longmans  and  Co.    Belfast:  Shepherd  and  Aitchisoa.    1857. 

Fjlors  Capensts  Menicji  PRODRomre;  or  an  Enwmrutkm  of  SmLth  Afrieam  Plania 
vsed  aa  Remedies  by  the  Coloniais  of  tJie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  L.  Pappb,  M.D. 
Second  edition,  with  corrections  and  additional  Cape  Towa:  W.  Biittaiiv  44, 
6t.  George's  Street,    pp.  93.    1857. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jamaica  Girano.— We  are  indebted  to.Bfr.Honley  of  Cheltenham  fortthe  following 
Analyaia  of  a  subetanoe  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Jamaica  Qnano  : — ; 

Beroent.  ' 

Organic  matter:  Vegetable  Humns 35 

Inorganic  matter:  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  traces  of  Phos- 
phate of  lime  and  Sulphnret  of  Iron      65 

100 
This  sample  was  ver/eedy  destitute  of  those  principles  nsnaliy  associated  with  Guanos 
(snch  as  Uric  Acid  and  Ammonia),  on  which  their  dScausf  mainly  depends. 

^Areca  Nute, — M.  P.  S,  (Durham)  states  that,  ftom  his  own  practical  knowledge, 
Areca  nuts  are  a  powerful  purgatiTe,  and  act  most  effectually  in  expelling  tape- 
worm. [This  is  not  in  accordance  iriih.  the  experience  of  those  who  hare  written  on 
the  subject.] 

•/.  JT.  (Leamington).— Glycerine,  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liyer  oil,  is  sometimes 
given  in  doses  of  a  table-spoonful. 

F,  C.  C.  (Bath).->(1.)  Attendance  on  lectures  is  not  indispensable.  (2.)  The  works 
adapted  for  the  purpose  are  mentioned  at  page  440  of  our  last  number.  (3.)  The  art 
of  prescribing  is  not  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  a  Pharmaceutical  CAiemist 

^gtna  (Leamington).— (1.^  Yes.  (2.)  By  the  addition  of  spermaceti.  (3.)  The 
subscription  to  the  Cayendisn  Society  is  one  guinea  per  annum. 

C.  E,  (Market  Rasen.)— Table-spoonAil. 

G,  •/.  (Worksop).— JocAey  Club  Bouquet: — 

Extract  of  orris  root       2  piuts 

Esprit  de  rose  triple       1  pint 

"       rose,  de  pommade 1  pint 

'^        ambergris ^  pint 

Otto  of  bergamot    J  oz. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery, 

D,  W,  (Oldham). — Chemists  are  not  exempted  from  serriug  on  juries. 

Alfha  (Commercial  Boad). — Marking  Ink,  if  properly  prepami,  should  not  destroy 
the  linen. 

Ckemieus  (Wiveliscombe).— (1.)  Gambofe,  (2.)  Turmeric.  (3.)  Serpentine,  or 
snake-stone,  consists  principally  of  magnesia  and  silicic  acid,  its  colour  being  due  to 
oxide  of  iron. 

A,  Jf.— Apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Camden 
Town. 

S,  R,  (Northampton).— We  see  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  mixture  alluded  to. 

O.F.  (Stalybridge).— The  title  "Pharmaden"  is  equivalent  to  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  and  cannot  be  legally  used  by  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society. 

A  Life  Member  (Poplar). — Patent  Medicine  License,  One  license  only  is  necessaiyy 
but  notice  of  the  two  establishments  should  be  given  at  Somerset  House. 

A.  D.  (Bishopsgate  Within).— <1.)  <<JFWt»  Acetas^*  (r2acia/ Acetic  Acid,  is  not  in- 
tended; the  Insolubility  complained  of  probably  depends  on  the  state  of  the  oxide  of 
iron.    See  page  452.— (2.)  Locock's  lotion.    Vol.  xiiL,  page  440. 

W,B,  (Bury  St.  Edmunds).— (1.)  There  should  be  no  precipitate. —(2.)  Probably 
iodide  of  mercury. 

Ignoramus, — The  silver  may  be  recovered  in  the  form  of  a  chloride  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid. 

A,  B,  C,  (Hammersmith).— Lindley's  School  Botany, 

W.  (Northampton).— There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  name,  probably  citrate  of 
potash  is  intended. 

Communications  have  been  received  firom  Mr,  Clarke^  Mr,  Atkinson,  and  A  Chemist 
(Haverfordwest),  which  we  have  only  space  to  acknowledge  this  month. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  the  Secretary,  17»  Bloomsbury  ll^aare,  before  the  20ib  of 
the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street      Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  16,  Langham  Place. 
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POOR-LAW  MEDICAL  RELIEF. 

Thbbb  18  a  continual  strife  between  the  promoters  of  the  centralizing  system 
ef  the  Poor-law  Board,  and  the  advocates  of  local  self-goyemment.  That  some 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  are  harsh  and  oppressive  to  the  poor — ^that  laws 
suitable  to  one  parish  or  union,  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  are,  inapplicable  to 
another — that  local  Boards  are  in  ffeneral  more  competent  than  a  central 
authority  at  a  distance  to  deal  with  tne  wants  and  requirements  of  their  re- 
spective localities,— are  propositions  which  have  been  of  late  warmly  discussed, 
and  more  or  less  supported  by  evidence. 

An  association  under  the  name  of  the  ''Anti-Poor-law  Board  League," 
emanating  from  the  parishes  of  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras,  has,  within  a  fyw 
months,^  opened  an  extensive  correspondence  with  malcontents  in  parishes  and 
unions  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  collecting  evidence  with  a  ^new  of 
introducing  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  the  ensuing  Parliament. 

The  onl^  branch  of  the  questions  at  issue  which  it  oomes 'within  our  province 
to  notice,  is  the  medical  department,  including  the  supply  of  drugs,  m  which 
there  is  great  need  of  inquiry  and  reform.  The  underpaid  Medical  Officer  of  a 
parish  or  union  has  no  means  of  redress.  His  remuneration  is  in  some  cases 
scarcely  suffident  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  medicines  supplied.  The  average 
payment  per  case  varies  from  threepence  to  three  or  four  shillings,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  which  a  larger  sum  is  given ;  but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
amount  is  less  than  two  shillings  per  case.  Manv  of  the  districts  comprise  an 
area  of  several  miles  in  diameter,  requiring  the>  entire  services  of  a  horse  (some- 
times two  horses),  and  the  salary  bears  no  definite  or  just  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  professional  labour  and  the  necessary  expenses.  Tne  Surgeon  of  the 
Sherboume  Union,  for  example,  who  lately  resigned,  travelled  in  one  year  3111 
miles;  in  nine  years  two  horses  were  worn  out  in  the  work,  the  salary  bemg 
^3  per  annum  with  extras  (£25  or  £30)  for  amputations,  fructures,  and  labours. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  cost  of  medicines  per  case,  exdusive  of  any 
allowance  for  rent  and  expenses  of  surgery,  is  not  less  than  Is.  6d.  or  2f.;  in 
tedious  cases,  it  is  several  times  that  amount.  The  lowest  estimate  for  the 
expenses  of  a  horse  and  gig  is  £87  per  annum — £100  would  be  a  more  correct 
amount.  But  the  salary  usuallv  given  is  so  inadequate  as  not  only  to  afford 
no  remuneration  for  professional  services,  but  often  to  entail  on  the  Medical 
Officer  a  positive  loss.  If,  however,  he  should  presume  to  remonstrate  with  his 
task-masters,  and  to  repfesent  the  fact  that  he  is  a  loser  of  so  many  pounds  per 
annum,  his  services  being  given  for  nothing,  he  is  referred  to  the  Poor-law  Bourd, 
and  thence  back  again  to  the  Board  of  Guardians;  and  if,  no  redress  being 
ffranted*  he  still  is  mssatisfied,  he  is  told  that  the  remedy  is  in  his  own  hands — 
he  may  rengn— 4ind  the  Board  will  soon  find  a  young  man  fr^h  from  some 
ho^ital  eager  for  ^  an  opening,"  and  glad  to  make  himself  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  doing  the  parish  work  on  any  terms.  This  then  is  the  alternative 
of  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officer.  He  must  dther  continue  to  perform  the 
duties  on  the  miserable  terms  offered,  or  a  rival  is  to  be  brought  down  to  re- 
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lieve  bim  of  this  dutj  and  at  the  same  time  take  away  a  considerable  slice  of 
his  private  practice. 

In  Maj,  J8M,  a  Poor-law  Medical  Eefbrm  AsMKaation  was  fomed  wnder  the 
patronage  ot'  the  Eurl  of  Shaftesbarj,  and  an  exteDsire  correspondence  has 
taken  place  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Richard  Griffin  (of  Weymouth),  the  Chainnaa 
of  tiie  Association,  bss  published  a  valaable  and  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled 
"i4  Statement  of  the  Grievances  of  the  P^or-law  Medical  (McerSy  with  Remarkf 
on  Sanitary  Measures  and  Vaccination^^  addressed  to  the  Ri|^ht  Hon.  Yiscoimt 
Falmerston.  This  pamphlet  contains,  in  addition  to  much  statistical  information, 
a  specimen  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Poor-law  Board  in  such  cases,  detailed 
in  the  correspondence  -of  Mr.  Griffin  with  the  Board,  which,  after  a  rather 
Toluminous  exposition  of  facts  and  ample  evidence  of  the  grievance  complained 
^  UrmmsitBB  with  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  Che  receipt  of  3lr.  Gnffin's 
Imt  appeal,  aad  Ae  aasHraaee  tJut  ^'  the  oibject  to  which  it  vAtikeB  ahall  reoeae 
.attentMO.*'  This  is  the  atereotyped  aasmer  to  such  comrounications.  If  it  be 
#ru6  that  *•*'  A  Biild  answer  tumeth  away  wradi,"  the  complainants  m,  these  eaaas 
JMwe  no  reason  to  be  angrf  ,  for  nothing  eonld  be  nmre  mUd  than  a  tem  of 
words  whidii  has  no  definite  aManing,  being  need  in  a  figurative  aense  fike  Ae 
vords  ^  obedient  servant "  at  the  end  ef  a  letter. 

On  Thursday,  March  12th,  a  large  aggr^j^ato  meetingef  tiM  Medical  Btadoiti 
of  the  metropittis  and  tke  pnmnoes  wnsneld  at  St.  Martsn'a  Hall,  with  a  view  of 
niding  the  <»«0e  of  Ponr-law  Medical  Re£»rm.  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  took  Use 
obair;  and  serorsi  resolutions,  nffinning  the  existence  of  taheevils  fflnnpliynori  ^ 
«nd  indicati^  a  4rtenninalion  to  persevere  in  obtaining  redness,  were  AhLj  ji^ 
ported  and  carried  hy  aedamation. 

It  is  the  ofcgeclt  of  this  movement  to  faring  the  flid>ject  wider  the  nodoe  of 
Parliament,  ^h  a  view  of  obtainittg  the  rawgmtion  and  lair  mnmneralaQa  «f 
the  serviaes  of  ibe  Medical  Officers  of  parishes  and  imiens,  the  aniDunt  of  aalsy 
ibeing  made  to  bear  some  definite  relation  to  the  services  pofonned,  expenaea 
iBOunred,  and  goods  aupplied.  It  was  demonstrated  by  ike  apesieers  at  the  above 
meeting,  some  of  whom  spolbe  from  their  own  penmnal  experienee,  that  the 
prevalent  Hsustom  of  serowing  <iown  the  Medical  Offinens  is  a  eoauroe  of  incraoaed 
tOKpenditnre^  that,  for  want  of  a  proper  and  efficient  ada|itaiticfli  of  means  to  tlie 
end,  maay  oaaes  of  illnem  are  protracted,  and  families  thrown  npon  their  psrinhOT 
£ar  relief;  and  diat  not  only  hnmainty,  but  oooDomy,  demands  that  the  sick 
ahall  be  cured  mb  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  also  oonaidered  desirable  that, 
wherever  it  is  praoticahle,  a  separate  provision  shonld  be  made  fer  the  safffy  of 
medicines;  for  when  aheoontract  with  the  Medical  Offioer  ts  so  low  as  scacoely 
to  coyer  the  coat  of  the  drugs  raq^uired,  "Ae  inevitable  Msuli  mnst  be  a  defidoMy 
both  in  the  quantity  and  quality. 

The  pariah  of  Maiylebone,  not  being  under  the  Street  oontvol  of  the  Poor-law 
Board,  and  havinjir  a  densely-populat^  area  to  pnovide  with  cnedioal  Belief^  kos 
the  means  of  avoiding  the  abuses  whieh  prevail  under  the  oentraliaing  ayaton, 
■nd  at  the  same  tia»e  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  He 
woriihouae  contains  ncoommodatton  ior  nearly  900  palaents  in  the  infirmary, 
besides  about  the  name  nuinber  of  "convalesoents**— compiasing  aged,  infinn, 
and  imbecile.  The  entine  number  of  inmntea  fluotui^  from  1^00  to  900D  or 
mare.  The  number  of  medical  orders  for  out-^ioor  rdief  rai^ee  itom  aOOO  to 
1£,<MK)  in  the  ^ar.  The  Medical  Stuff,  prior  to  Mardb,  IS5<,  oansisiBd  of  an 
Honorary  EbyaKian,  an  Htmoraiy  Smgeon,  an  Honoeaiy  Phy aidan^Aeoonehenr, 
a  Besidmit  Pbyaician  {or  6urgeon-A(^ecary)  at  £160  per  annum,  a  Medioil 
Officer  to  the  Workhouse  at  iCftO,  two  Viailang  Smwean-ApoliheeanM  at  £S0 
each,  and  two  nispmaers  at  £60  and  £40  wilfc  Saard  and  It^vixf.  The 
■sedieinea  were  pnvdhaaed  by  aample  and  tender  bya  OommiStae,  naaiated  by 

*  London  :  Simpkio,  Marahall,  and  Co.    Weymoath  :  D.  Archer 
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ibe  Medical  Offioe^^  frhieh  sat  qnarterlj,  three  or  four  respectable  irhnlnmlo 
housea  furnishing  samples  with  prices.     In  ease  of  an  epidemic  or  unnsoal 
praMure  from  any  cause,  an  additaonal  Medical  Offioer  (or  more  than  onci  if 
neoemarjr)  was  temporarilj  engaged. 

By  this  arrangement  the  evils  existing  under  the  Poor-law  Board  w«ro 
avoided.     The  mpplj  of  medical  advice  and  medicine  was  regulated  by  the 
demand,  all  parties  concerned,  except  the  honorary  staff,*  were  fairly  remune- 
rated, and  the  poor  had  no  cause  of  eompUmt.    These  regalatioDs  subdsted 
with  but  little  modification  for  many  years,  and  might  have  continued  up  to  tiba 
present  tiase  if  differences  had  not  arisen  between  the  Medical  Staff  and  tfaa 
(aruardians.    The  Board  being  a  fluctuating  body,  amuaaliy  elected,  and  ooa- 
sisting  of  tradesmen  and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom,  on  coming  fresh  into  offiee, 
had  various  notions  as  to  the  mode  of  sustaimug  the  dignity  of  the  Board,  «q1« 
lisions  with  the  Medical  Officers  sometimes  occurred,  and  these  gentlemen  hi 
their  turn  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  prafession* 
Hence,  while  some  of  the  Gruardians  would  occasional^  ^  snub  **  the  Medical 
Officers,  this  treatment  was  resented  by  supercilious  behaviour  bordering  oft 
oontempt ;  and,  while  the  system  was  in  theory  such  as  mif  ht  have  been  tahan 
as  a  model  fur  any  parish  of  sufficient  extent  to  carry  it  mio  effect,  its  bn^ 
monioos  working  was  practically  nnpaired  hj  occasioaal  cabals,  and  an  undec>* 
current  of  jealousy  of  ^*  the  doctors  "  on  one  side  and  contempt  of  the  OuardiaiiB 
on  the  other.    Sometimes  for  months  together  the  burinem  of  tlie  establialuBeaA 
proceeded  harmoniovri^r  and  jipparentiy  to  tbe  satisfiicCion  of  all  parties,  but 
occa^i<ma11y,  on  some  trivial  circumstance  reauiring  an  explanation  or  inqony, 
iSbe  latent  spark  of  distrust  or  iealous^  for  a  time  renewed  iJfte  struggle  between 
the  dignity  of  tbe  Board  and  the  digiuty  of  the  PrdessioB. 

In  March,  1855,  after  a  series  of  efforts  and  many  close  divisions,  an  alteratioa 
in  tbe  system  was  introduced.  Tbe  Visiting  Surgeons  were  dismissed,  and  tlia 
out-door  poor  placed  nnd^  the  care  of  five  Medical  Officers,  being  general  prac- 
titioners, four  of  whom  had  salaries  of  £100  per  annum,  and  the  fifth  £80,  te 
attendance  in  thetr  respective  districts,  including  the  aapply  of  medicine,  it 
was  expected  that  by  tnis  change  V saving  would  have  been  effected,  and^  tha 
disdfdine  of  the  Medical  Staff  impaoved.  '•  Sariv  in  the  present  year  a  Comrasttaa 
was  Isolated  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  report  as  to  the  result  of  tha 
experiment.  From  this  tnqrary  it  appeared  that,  n>r  twelve  months  of  the  nav 
system,  the  actual  cost  was  £2015  Is.  Sd,  or  £379  lOtf.  more  than  in  1854| 
while  die  number  of  patients  was  less,  and  the  medical  orders  1649  less  than  ift 
the  last-mentioned  year.  The  Committee  therefore  recommended  a  fiirther 
change  in  the  system,  which,  after  much  discussion,  was  adopted  by  the  Bond^ 
and  is  described  in  the  following  advertisement : — 

''  St.  IC^RTLsnova  Woanousa. — The  directors  and  guardians  of  the  poor  of  thia 
parish  will  meet  in  the  Board  Hoom  of  the  Workhease,  oo  Tuesday,  the  Srd  day  of 
March  next,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  receive  applicatioos  from  duly  qualmed 
Hedical  Practitioners  (about  forty  years  of  age),  being  Members  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  stating  the  sum  at  which  they  will  contract  to,  on  all 
occasions,  medically  attend  the  poor  (being  inmates  of  the  workhouse),  providing 
all  drugs,  chemicals,  surgical  instruments,  and  appliances  (except  trusses).  Tim 
gentleman  selected  will  have  to  reside  in  tbe  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  be 
accessible  at  all  times  when  required,  and  to  provide  and  pay  the  salsxy  (whidi  is 
not  to  be  less  than  £100  per  annum »  of  a  legally  qualified  assistant,  ft^r  whom  the 
board  of  guardians  will  provide  board,  lodging,  and  washing.    The  board  do  not  bind 

*  The  Physician  formerly  bad  £200  per  annum,  but  upon  a  vacancy  occurring,  ssvend 
eandidates  ofTerid  to  take  tbe  office  without  salaxy,  a  fropositaon  too  temptiag  tobedisrqgsriaJ  hj 
the  Gnardiuis. 
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themselTet  to  accept  the  lowest  or  either  of  the  tenders.  Applicants  will  have  to 
attend  personally  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  tlie  form  of  contract  can  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  the  secretary  (who  will  afford  eyery  inibrmation^ ;  and  letters  of 
application,  with  diplomas,  &c,  must  be  left  at  his  office  on  or  berore  the  day  pre- 
oeding  that  above  mentioned. 

<'  (By  order)       Thomas  B.  Bas,  Secretary. 
**  Secretary's  Office^  Feb.  14,  1857." 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  Board,  the  Honorary  Physician 
and  Surgeon  were,  very  properly,  consulted ;  but  the  opinions  of  these  gentle* 
men,  bemg  decidedly  adverse  to  the  proposed  change,  were  disregarded.  The 
subject  was  also  animadverted  upon  rather  severely  in  some  of  the  medical 
journals,  which,  of  course,  had  no  influence.  It  was  doubted  by  some  persona 
whether  any  Medical  Men  of  standing  in  the  profession  would  enter  into  com* 
petition  for  a  position  so  speculative  and  precarious.  The  Medical  Officer  of  a 
Union  may  be  obliged  to  retain  his  situation  on  any  terms,  to  keep  a  rival  out 
of  the  way;  but  in  this  case  no  such  motive  could  exist,  and  the  statistics,  on 
which  alone  any  calculation  could  be  founded,  exhibited  so  much  fluctuation  in 
several  of  the  items  during  a  series  of  five  or  six  years,  that  any  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  of  the  services  and  materials  required  could  be  little  more  than  a 
random  guess.  Among  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
stock  of  drugs  in  the  infirmary  is  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation ;  that  a  room  is  to 
be  provided  by  the  Board,  in  which  medicines  are  to  be  kept  for  use ;  but  no 
tinctures,  &c.,  are  to  be  prepared  on  the  premises,  and  no  Apprentice  is  to  be 
permitted  to  frequent  the  wards  or  the  dead-house.  The  Keiident  Assistant 
IS  to  be  paid  by  the  Medical  Officer,  but  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  The  Medical  Officer,  also,  is  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  Board ;  but^ 
in  the  event  of  his  resignation  without  three  months*  notice,  he  is  to  pay  a 
penalty  of  £60.  Some  of  the  clauses  in  the  contract  are  original ;  oilers  are 
copied  verbatim  from  the  contracts  prepared  by  the  Poor-law  Board  for  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Unions.  It  appears  remarkable  that  this  system  of  farming 
the  sick  poor  by  contract,  which  is  the  most  objectionable  feature  in  the  plan  of 
the  Poor-law  Board,  should  have  been  imitated,  and  adopted  in  an  aggravated 
form,  in  a  parish  where  the  mortal  antipathy  to  that  Board  has  caUed  into 
existence  a  "league"  for  its  reformation  or  suppression.  It  is  no  less  un« 
accountable  that  a  Board  of  Guardians,  whose  watchword  is  ^  local  self-govern- 
ment," having  every  facility  for  carrying  the  theory  into  practice,  should  have 
stultified  themselves  by  throwing  on  a  contractor  the  entire  responsibility  of 
managing  the  medical  department  of  the  workhouse, — ^an  implied  admission  of 
their  own  incompetence. 

The  number  of  competitors  for  the  place  considerably  exceeded  our  anticipa* 
tion :  but  the  wide  range  of  amounts  in  the  tenders  confirmed  our  impression  as 
to  the  speculative  nature  of  the  venture.  The  highest  tender  was  £1000,  the 
lowest  £500 ;  the  one  accepted  by  the  Board  was  £950.  The  successful  com- 
petitor is  a  fully  qualified  and  respected  practitioner,  a  circumstance  fitvourable 
to  the  success  of  the  experunent,  although  it  does  not  diminish  our  objection 
to  the  principle  of  making  a  contracting  party  responsible  for  the  variable  fluc- 
tuations of  health  and  disease  in  a  popmous  parish,  whose  representatives  are  in 
duty  bound  to  regulate  the  supply  of  medical  treatment  and  appliances  according 
to  the  demand. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OP  fHE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

.  Tna  Legislature  has  given  to  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a 
tiUe  and  status,  as  a  recognition  of  the  service  the  Society  has  conftorred,  and  is 
oontinuing  to  confer  on  the  public    It  is  therefore  of  ^e  highest  importance 
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lihat  those  fanctions  upon  which  our  character  as  a  bodjr  is  founded^  shoald  bo 
maintained  unimpured,  with  such  modifications  or  improvements  as  circum- 
stances maj  require. 

The^  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  aa 
educating  body;  that  is  to  saj,  it  does  not  depend  for  its  revenue  upon  the  fees 
paid  by  Students  for  instruction  in  its  School.  This  branch  of  the  establishment 
nas  never  been  a  source  of  profit;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  attended  with  a 
considerable  annual  expenditure — an  expenditure,  however,  which  was  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Society,  and  which, 
has  contributed  to  its  reputation  as  a  scientific  mstitution. 

The  Society  having  been  empowered  by  Royal  Charter  to  examine  Candidates, 
and  grant  diplomas  or  certificates,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  effectual  means  for 
ensuring  the  requisite  standard  of  proficiency.  To  a  certain  extent  this  object 
was  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  circulation  of  a  detailed  programme,  enume- 
rating the  branches  of  knowledge  on  which  the  Candidates  were  to  be  examined. 
Books  on  the  several  subjects  were  recommended,  and  those  Students  who  had 
the  opportunity,  were  advised  in  general  terms  to  attend  lectures  on  Chemistry^ 
Materm  Medica,  and  Botany.  This,  however,  was  seldom  practicable.  Young 
men  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  medical  school  enjoyed  some  advantages, 
but  their  number  was  very  limited,  and  no  institution  existed  in  this  country  in 
which  the  lectures  were  adapted  expressly  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pharma*. 
ceutical  Student.  It  was  therefore  considered  expedient,  and  in  fact  necessary* 
to  found  a  course  of  lectures  on  Pharmacy,  with  other  lectures  and  practical 
instruction  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  Board  of  Examiners,  in  the  first  instance,  found  it  necessary  to  deal  very 
leniently  with  candidates,  who  presented  themselves  under  great  disadvantages, 
having  no  definite  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  they  were  expected  to 
possess,  or  the  course  of  study  required  for  obtaining  it.  By  degrees  the. 
nature  of  the  examination  became  more  generally  understood,  and  some  young 
men,  by  the  aid  of  books  and  great  personal  industry,  acquitted  themselves, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  But  the  number  of  those  who  possess, 
the  tact  and  ability  to  qualify  themselves  unassisted,  bears  a  small  proportion  to 
ihe  entire  class  of  Pharmaceutical  Students ;  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to. 
provide  means  of  improvement  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  majority,  and  thus  to 
remove  the  pretext  for  incompetence  and  mediocrity. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any  Candidate  shall  become  a  Student  in  the  School  of 
the  Society.  If  he  can  qualify  himself  elsewhere,  he  is  no  less  favourably 
received  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  But  to  those  young  men  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  requisite  fadlities  for  improvement  in  their  respective  localities,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  affords  every  advantage  that  they  could  desire. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  on  Botany  and  Materia  Medica, 
are  free  to  all  Members  and  Assodates,  as  well  as  to  Candidates  preparing  for 
examination.  The  practical  class  of  instruction  in  the  laboratory  is  open  to 
Students  on  terms  wnich  afford  a  very  moderate  remuneration  to  the  Professor 
and  assistants,  and  from  which  no  revenue  is  derived  by  the  Society.  The 
course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
comprising  two  branches,  synthetical  and  analytical. 

The  Lower  Laboratory,  containing  accommodation  for  twenty  Students,  is 
devoted  to  synthetical  operations,  namely,  the  preparation  of  all  the  salts  and 
other  compounds  of  the  metals,  earths,  alkalies,  and  acids,  the  processes  of  the 
Fliarmacopceia,  vegetable  extracts,  syrups,  spirits,  ethers,  pigments,  organic 
principles  and  products,  &c. 

The  Upper  Laboratory  is  chiefly  devoted  to  analvtical  processes.  It  affords 
accommodation  for  ten  Students,  who  are  enabled  to  prosecute  chemical  re- 
searches to  any  extent  that  they  may  desire.  The  opportunity  for  classification, 
by  means  of  an  upper  and  lower  laboratory,  is  found  convenient.    The  more 
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a^TMieed  Sbudesli,  wbo  are  oocnpied  with  analytical  processes^  have  occaaion 
to  vae  aulphoretted  hjtlrogen  and  other  gaaes,  which  might  interfere  with  some 
of  the  preparations  in  the  other  de^Mirtment :  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  proinde 
fliparate  aoeommodation  for  Students  who  are  commencing  the  rudiments  of 
Ikeir  educatioo,  and  for  those  who  are  more  advanced  and  are  engaged  in 
tadiona  processes  or  delicate  chemical  manipulations. 

The  LibraiT  is  accessible  to  all  Students,  and  may  be  resorted  to  in  the 
ef«ning  bj  thoae  who  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  and  the 
fldvaatages  offered. 

The  number  of  Students  usoafff  ranges  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Some  enter 
iir  the  eetire  season,  comprising  ten  months,  which  is  recommended  as  the  beat 
ooorse  to  pursue  when  practicable ;  but  others  not  being  able  to  devote  so 
BRUsh  time  to  their  education,  the  total  number  of  young  men  who  derive  more 
or  less  benefit  from  the  school  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounts  to  thirty-five 
or  forty.  Assuming  that  all  these  young  men  qualify  themselves,  and  sooner  or 
later  pass  the  ezammation,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  that  some  of 
those  who  pass  obtain  their  education  elsewhere,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supply 
of  competent  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  is  sufficient  to  take  the  place  of  those 
whoi,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  die  or  retire  from  business ;  and  while 
Hn  Society  is  essentially  an  examining  body,  its  educational  functions  vte 
snliary  to  dial  object,  and  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  of 
%oalifieatioB. 


BOTANY. 

With  a  view  of  enoouragii^  the  study  of  Botany,  a  brandi  of  knowledge 
hitherto  much  neglected  by  Chemists  and  Druggists,  Mr  Bentley  has  obtained 
firooft  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  admission  for  thiiteen  StudentSi 
terin^  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day,  for  the  session.  This  will  afford 
ftctlities  for  the  study  of  the  characters  of  phints,  of  which  the  garden  contains 
mk  extensive  collection,  one  portion  of  the  |;round  being  devoted  exclusively  t» 
aedieal  plants.  As  a  further  stimulus  to  mdustry,  Mr.  Bentley  has  made  the 
OBJoyment  of  the  privilege  to  depend  on  the  result  of  an  examination  in  botan  j, 
held  for  the  purpose ;  and  has  given  the  admissions  to  the  thirteen  Candidatea 
vhoae  merit  at  the  examination  entitled  them  to  the  distinction : — 

Mesars.  &unud  Bauier,  Robert  G.  West,  J.  P.  Feaiherstone,  A.  Scholefleld,  Hug^ 
Cmi,  Thomas  J.  Guttiog^  Charles  Weston,  P.  C.  Jone%  WiUiaaa  flangiir,  J.  Bonffdaa» 
C.  F.  Rowell,  John  Fletcher,  W.  Smceton. 

The  orders  are  available  fi>r  six  montiiB,  and  admit  tiM  bearer  from  7  o^dodk 
in  the  moming  till  1  r  Jiu  during  the  summer  months,  and  fnm  9  ajm  to  1  p Ji.  m 
the  winter  months* 

The  medal  offered  by  the  Council  for  the  best  herbarium  of  indigenous  plante 
is  intended  as  an  additional  inducement  to  study  Botany,  and  the  season  is  com- 
mencing during  which  the  attention  of  Students  may  be  favourably  directed  to 
this  su^ect.  The  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  ought  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
herbalist  who  supplies  him  with  medicinal  plants,  but  should  be  able  to  reoog* 
niae,  by  their  botenical  characters  and  physical  properties,  all  vegeteUe  sub- 
stances comprised  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  to  aetect  the  accidental  subatitep 
tion  of  one  drug  for  another  if  such  casuaJties  should  occur. 
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TDSfASClAJL  STATEBfENT, 
From  Jomury  lit  Id  December  Slstj  1856. 


RBCEIPT8. 

BalAQoe  in  '"-^'^'"t'i  Ifanii 
5  life  Members' Fees   ...    47'  5    0 
Interest SB  IB  10 


Benevolent  Fund : 

Subscriptions  46    6    0 

Interest 181    8    • 


ass  a  0 

WMIO 


Ckyvemment  Securities,  Interail ... 

886  ITown  Members'  \  ml  k  n. 

Subscriptions. ..J  «•  »  •' 

1777  Country  Members.. .1860  17  0 

174  Associates   148  17   » 

aae  Apprentices U»  1ft  a 


177 
178 


9    6 
ftlA 


Fees: 
15  Fhannsoeutical 

Chemiati 

as  Assistants    .^^  1S8   a. 

S4  Apprentices.^..... .»  M4  IS 


3627    7    0 


04  10    0 

0 
0 


Arrears  of  BiAsinrlptions 

Lecture  Ftaa ...........4» 

Sale  of  Journals 

Balance  of  Petty  Ghsh  due  to^ 
Secretary  «....» 5 


ssr 

97 


10  » 

IS  S 

1  9 

14  S 

91» 


IS    0 


BZPBNDITURK. 


liDi  MaaslMfif  Fwid  iBVSstment... 
Benevolent  Fund: 

Investment  ...... 

Gratiiltiea .» 


..HI    7    9 
..    96   0   0 


Invested  in  Government  Securities 

Brpayments.....^ 

Conversaaione*   Pharmaceutical 

Meetings,  Jte.  

House  Expenses 

Rent,  BAtes,aad  Taxes.. , 

Fixtures  and  Fittings , 

Apparatus...... , 


} 


*•••■••  ••• 


Stationery 

Advertlsaseiit'i 

Printing  and  Engraving  . 

Oollector's  Commission 

Boanl  of  Bxamiaen 

Expenses  of  Society  in  Scotlaad  ..* 
lEmvelling    Bxpenses^  Country  1 
Members  of  Council ~.| 


117  18  10 


187    7    9 

800    0    0 

0  10    6 

42  10    9 

86  18  8 
897  16  6 
10  a 
63  13 
6110 

15  a 

16  7 
99  1 
89  11 
88  18 


0 
S 

a 

8 
0 
9 
8 
0 
6ri8  10 

iris  11 


• •••••■••••«••■■ 


Journals 

DeUvery  of  Journals 

Library  

Pfofessor  of  Materia  Medioa  and  \ 
Botany,  including  duties  asf 
Curator  in  his  department,  and  f 
payment  of  Assistant   / 

Proresaoror  Chemistry  and  Phar  ~ 
macy,  including  duties  as  Cu 
later  in  bia  department,  and 
payment  of  Assistant   

Subscription  to  Boyal  Botanical ) 
Gardens S 

Solicitors'  Costa 

Balance  in  Tlneasurer^  hands 

*«      in  Se«setary's> 

ditto .....i 

X«s«  Post-office  Order  ) 
out  of  date   J 


800    0  0 

169   0  0 

68910  0 

181  18  8 

19    5  0 


I 


197    X   1 
0  10    6 


197  10    0 


0    0 


ei    0    0 

6  18    • 
894  10   9 


106  11    7 


£3786  18    0 


We,  the  andersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Pharma- 
CBUTiGAL  SoGiKTT,  Rod  tlod  tbem  eorreet,  agreeably  wUb  tke  isregoing  Statement, 
and  that,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  tlie  Society,  there  was  stnoding  in.  the  name»of 
the  Triuteea  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  3l8t  of  I^oember,  1856: 

X      a    <l. 

On  account  of  the  Qeneral  Fund  New  3  p«r  Gents.  6345    4    8 

Benerolent  Fund 3  per  Cent.  Consola  ...    4801     t     f 

Life  Memliera' Fund,  3  per  Ceat.  CottflolB  ...    13S5  18    7 
Aod  as  that  Me  there  was  due  to  the  Life  Members^  Fand 10  10    O 

Gbobob  S.  Pai>LBM, 
John  Carr, 

WlLUAH    B«»WB«, 

ABoavHUS  FRBi>esicK 
Mi  February,  1857.  Asthob  Bowdlbr  Bill, 

Ck>nect— S,  T.  CooraB,  AccauntoHi. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBEBS,  ASSOCIATES,  AND  APPRENTICES  (eotUmMtii, 

Elected  in  March. 


LiTERPOOL  Marki,  Edward  Lloyd 

LoHDON Andrews,  Frederick 

Francis,  George 

Frask,  Thomas 

MAJOR    BZAMINATXON. 

Patterson,  Douglas  John Nottingham 

Smeeton,  William  Lronbridge 

West,  Roberta lirerpool 

Weston,  Charles Lincoln 

MINOR    BXAMINATZON. 

Brown,  John London 

Dixon,  Heniy Spalding 

Jones,  Humphrey Chester 

Wheldon,  Henry Atherstone 

Yalancd,  Charles  Poupinel Mauritius 

RSaiSTBRBO    APPRENTZOBS. 

NAMES.  RB8IDINO  WITH  TOWKS. 

Carre,  Louis  C.  A Mr.  Tylee Bath 

Dunhill,  William  W. Doncaster 

Edwards,  Frederick  H Mr.  Medcalf Lower  Tooting 

Gibbs,  Thomas Mr.  Stewart Great  Yarmouth 

Goldfinch,  George Mr.  Goldfinch London 

Hill,  Francis Mr.  Reinhardt Leeds 

Langley,  William Mr.  Tylee Bath 

Oliver,  John  H Mr.  Fletcher Cheltenham 

Price,  Thomas Mr.  Laen Pembroke  Dock 

Walker,  George Mr.  Goodall Derby 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

Held  February  4<A,  1857, 

The  following  Members  of  the  Council  were  drawn  by  lot  to  remain  in  office 
for  the  ensuing  year :— Jacob  Bbll,  Thomas  A.  Brkw,  Johh  B.  Edwabds, 
Danibl  B.  Hakbubt,  Gbobob  R.  Kbeuno,  Nathamibl  Smith,  and  Gbobgb 
Wauqh. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday,  March  4th^  1857, 

MB.  BIRD,  TICB-PBE8IDBNT,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

Thx  following  donations  were  announced : — 

Journal  of  tlie  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 
Jonmal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society. 
London  University  Calatdarfor  18&7,  from  the  University, 
London  Pharmacopaiafor  1746,  from  Mr.  G.  Whipple. 

Seeds  of  Cycas  revoluta^  from  Poo-Chow,  China,    A  very  fine  specioien.    From 
Mr.  D.  Hanbury. 
A  large  Crystal  of  Potash  Iron  Alum,  from  Mr.  Copney. 

Mr.  Dahibl  Hanbubt  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Liqutdambtxr  arienkdi  (of 
liCUer),  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Rhodes. 
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The  following  papers  were  read  :— 

ON  THE  TOXICOLOGY  OP  STRYCHNINE. 

BT  J.  B.  S.  BODGSB8,  ESQ., 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St  Gwqfei's  School  of  Medicine  ;  and 

G.  p.  GIBDWOOD,  ESQ., 
Aseistant-Sargeon,  Grenadier  Gaarda. 

Can  strychnine  be  detected  after  death,  when  it  has  been  administered  in  a 
dose  only  sufficient  to  destroy  life?  or  is  it  so  altered  in  the  process  of 
destruction  of  life,  as  to  cease  to  be  strychnine?  are  questions  that  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  answer. 

Let  us  first  inquire  the  facts  upon  which  the  opinion  that  strychnine  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  is  based,  and  it  will  soon  be 
seen  that  they  are  of  the  most  slender  nature,  founded  on  the  results  of, 
experiments  and  analyses  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  character. 

I>r.  Christison,  many  years  ago,  poisoned  animals  with  doses  of  strychnine 
▼arying  in  strength,  and  generally  failed  in  its  dbcovery  by  subsequent 
analysis.  Dr.  Taylor,  at  the  trial  of  William  Palmer,  gave  in  eyidence  that  he 
had  killed  four  rabbits  by  the  administration  of  strychnine.  In  the  first 
experiment  he  gave  two  grains ;  in  the  second  and  third,  one  grain ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  half  a  grain ;  and  failed  to  discover  it  by  chemical  means  in  three 
out  of  the  four — the  successful  case  being  that  in  which  he  had  given  the  lar^e 
dose  of  two  grains — a  dose  which  every  one  must  admit  far  exceeds  the  quantity 
necessary  to  destroy  life.  Drs.  De  Vry  and  Van  de  Burgh,  from  their  interest- 
ing and  well-devised  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  were  given  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  can  only  bo  detected  when  the  dose  given  exceeds  that  necessary  to  destroy 
life. 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  process  that  will  enable  the 
analyst  to  obtain  the  strychnine  in  such  a  condition  as  to  prove  its  presence 
indubitably.  They  are,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  disintegrating  the  sub- 
stances  in  which  it  is  present,  so  completely,  that  it  cannot  escape  solution ; 
and  that,  finally,  it  should  yield  the  strychnine  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom 
from  foreign  organic  matter. 

Have  the  processes  employed  by  Drs.  Christison,  Taylor,  De  Yry,  and  Van 
de  Burgh  these  requisites?  Decidedly  not.  The  process  given  by  Dr.  Taylor 
at  the  trial  of  Palmer— and  Dr.  Christison  stated  on  that  occasion  that  he  had 
pursued  a  similar  mode  of  analysis— consisted  in  digesting  the  matter  suspected 
in  spirit  of  wine  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  gently  evaporating,  and 
finally  adding  cjirbonate  of  potash  to  precipitate  the  strychnine,  which  was  then 
tested.  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  such  a  process  would  never  yield 
strychnine,  if  present  in  minute  quantity,  in  that  state  of  freedom  from  organic 


seeing  that  each  drop  of  water  is  capable  of  retaining  tAtj  <>*' » f^a^"  of  strych- 
nme.  The  process  of  Stalls  adopted  by  Dr.  De  Vry  is  immeasurably  supCTior 
to  the  preceding,  but  that  it  is  not  possessed  of  the  requisite  degree  of  perfec- 
tion is  evident  from  his  own  experiment  cited  in  proof  of  its  perfection.  This 
experiment,  you  may  remember,  consisted  in  mixing  the  quarter  of  a  gra};?  ^ 
strychnine  with  one  egg,  and  then  coagulating  the  mixture  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  and  subjecting  ft  to  Staas'  process,  by  which  he  recovered  "  almost  the  whoU 
of  the  strychnine.  This  word  "  almost"  proves  the  imperfection  of  the  process, 
for  it  shows  that  under  favourable  circumstonces  a  quantity  appreciable  bjr  the 
balance  was  lost,  while  in  the  analysis  of  urine,  bones,  and  small  quantities  of 
the  other  tissues,  you  have  to  separate  an  amount  of  poison  that  is  quite  map- 
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preciable  by  the  balance.  The  loss  is  owing  to  ike  fiwt  Ikafc  Urn  ipinl  of  wine 
and  acid  employed  do  not  disintegrate  the  tissues  in  the  manner  necessary  for 
the  separation  of  the  quantity  of  strychnine  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  varioua 
tiasnes  and  organs ;  indeed,  the  hardening  eiibct  of  the  spirit  would  rather  favour 
the  retention  than  the  separatioo  of  the  ttrychniiie. 

The  process  adopted  by  us  is  aa  foUowa:— The  substance  operated  upon  is 
digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  one  to  tea,  until  it  is  apparently  fluid ; 
the  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  treated 
ivith  spirit  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved,  and  the  filtered  tincture  evaporated 
tf  before,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water  and  filtered ;  this  aqueous  solution 
mtBt  now  be  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  agitated  in  a  bottle  or  loBg 
tube,  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform  ;  after  subsidence,  the  ehlorofbnn 
19  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipette,  transferred  to  an  evaporating  basin,  and  tlie 
diloroform  expelled  over  a  water-batb  \  the  residue  must  then  be  moistened  with, 
ccmcentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  temperature  of  ik 
water-bath,  by  which  proceeding  all  organic  matter  except  the  strychnine  is  de- 
stroyed. The  charred  mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  ta 
separate  the  carbon ;  excess  of  ammonia  ia  now  added,  and  the  solution  again  agi^ 
tsted  with  about  one  drachm  of  chloroform  ;  if  on  evaporating  a  small  portion  of 
this  chloroform  solution^  and  treating  the  residue  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid^ 
any  charring  takes  place,  the  preceding  process  must  be  repeated,  when  the 
last  chloroform  solution  will  afiord  the  strychnine  sufficiently  pure  for  conclusive 
testing.    For  this  purpose  a  small  quantity  is  taken  up  in  a  capillary  tube,  and 
aSowed  to  evaporate  on  the  smallest  spot  possible  of  a  warm  porcelain  capsule^ 
by  adding  successive  drops  until  the  whole  is  evaporated  on  the  spot.    If  the 
qoantity  la  large— aiy  from  the  ^^  of  a  grain  to  a  larger  quantity — ^the  method 
we  havo  pursued  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Dr.  De  Vry  and  others,  via., 
moistening  the  spot  (when  the  capsule  is  quite  cold)  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  addin^y  a  minute  fragment  of  bichromate  of  potash.    If,  however, 
the  quantity  is  very  small,  no  colour  will  be  perceived  by  this  mode  of  testing 
then  the  sulphuric  add  rendered  slightly  yellow  by  chromic  add  will  be  fooiid 
Buecessful. 

We  would  here  remark  that  the  recommendation  to  stir  the  spot  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid  with  a  glass  rod,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  bichromate^ 
is  highly  objectionable,  and  will  frequently  occasion  failure,  by  removing  the 
odd  sulphate  of  strychnine,  which  would  otherwise,  by  adhering  to  the  porcekii^ 
fieilitate  the  action  of  the  test.  The  superiority  of  our  mode  of  openting  will 
be  seen  by  the  foUowme  analyses,  performed  during  the  last  few  da>s.  On  the 
2fitb  ulfc.,  at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  ^  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  given  to  a  rablufc 
wdgbtng  nearly  four  pounds;  at  four  a  second  ^;  at  half-past  four  a  third  doee 
was  administered,  af&r  which  he  evinced  slight  signs  of  twitching  on  beiof 
tOQched,  or  on  a  noise;  at  five  a  fourth  dose  was  given;  at  half  past  five  a  ghtfft 
beaker  fell  and  was  broken  near  him,  which  caused  a  sudden  spasm  with 
opisthotonos  (lasting  fifteen  seconds);  at  a  quarter  to  six  another  ^  (making 
■fyha)  was  ^ven;  at  twelve  minutes  past  six  a  bunch  of  keys  was  dropped  near 
him ;  the  noise  occasioned  an  immediate  spasm,  accompanied,  as  before,  with 
opisthotonos,  which  lasted  a  few  seconds ;  a  second  on  touching  him,  followed  by  a 
xemission ;  when,  on  aeaiu  touching  him»  a  third  attack  was  produced,which  ended 
fttallj  in  a  few  seconds,  relaxation  of  all  the  musdes  indicating  decease;  rigor 
Kortjs  came  on  in  three  minutes  after  death,  and  passed  ofi*  in  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  hours.  On  examination  the  blood  was  found  coagulated.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach,  analyzed  by  the  process  given,  yielded  stxychuine  A 
abundance. 

^Half  a  pound  of  flesh  also  yielded  strychnine  in  abundance.  Two  dradims  of 
urine  collected  after  death,  ako  yidded  strychnine  by  the  following  mode  of 
^^ysts:  It  was  diluted  with  an  ounce  of  water,  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia, 
mad  filtered ;  the  filtrate  was  then  agitated  with  chloroform  in  a  bug  tube,  the 
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chloroferm  sefuvated  m  directod,  wm  tlieii  evaporatod  a  a  poroekin  dkh,  the 
tmidffe  fkternd  with  ralpbiirie  Add,  as  already  detailed;  toia  operation  was 
repeated  three  times,  when  the  last  eUoreform  solution  yielded  the  strychnine 
as  stated. 

The  bones  of  the  extremities,  the  pelvis,  and  part  of  the  Yertibral  column, 
containing  its  share  of  the  spinal  marrow,  all  t)eing  entirely  denuded  of  fletsh, 
were  treated  as  follows:  They  were  coTered  in  a  deep  evaporating  basin  with 
dibite  hydrochloric  acid,  and  di;Te8ted  over  a  water-bath  until  the  whole  were 
&aohFed;  the  solution  filtered,  the  filtrate  was  then  treated  with  concentrated 
adpburic  acid  drop  by  drop  as  long  as  a  precipitate  fell,  adding  water  when 
■Mfssary;  the  aolation  waa  again  filtered,  and  about  six  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  in  excess  added;  the  solution  was  again  filtered,  and  tka 
daar  liquid  agitated  with  ehlocofbrm;  the  chloroforai  solution,  after  being 
treated  m  the  way  already  detailed,  yielded  distinet  evidenee  of  strjrcfanine. 

To  these  results  mnst  be  added  our  former  experiments^  winch  we  kavne 
already  published,  and  which  were  briefly  as  follows : — 

The  blood  and  contents  of  stomach  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  two  grains  of  strydi- 
aine  were,  after  putrefaction,  subjected  to  analysis,  both  yielding  strychnine.^ 

The  muscles,  viscera,  and  bones  of  a  dog,  poisoned  with  a  grain  of  strychnine, 
were  separately  subjected  to  analysis,  thirteen  months  after  interment.  Strych- 
aoM  waa  disoovered  in  every  instance. 

Tbe  organs  and  contents  of  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  poisoned  by  half  a  grain  of 
strydbuiiae,  yielded  that  alkaloid  in  each  analysis* 

The  yiseera  and  contents  of  stoaaach  of  a  rabbit  poiao»ed  by  half  a  ^ain  ot 
aftrydmine  and  five  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  yielded  antimooy  and  strydinme  also 
io  each  analysis. 

The  body  of  this  rabbit  was  allowed  to  decompose  in  contact  with  air  for 
aine  months.  When  dry,  the  bones  separated,  and  all  the  other  tissuea^ 
aLnost  pulverulent,  subjected  to  the  mode  of  analysis  described  by  us  for  the 
bones,  yielded  abundance  of  strychnine. 

From  the  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
fottowiaff  conclusions : — 

(1.)  That  the  opinion,  that  strychnine  can  only  be  detected  when  the  poison 
ia  IB  excess,  is  untenable,  and  not  supported  by  trnstworthy  snalyses. 

(2.)  That  the  opinion,  that  strychnine  is  decomposed  in  the  process  of 
iJLBliialiun  of  lifo,  is  founded  on  the  rcaults  of  analyses  naade  by  in^wrfect 
procesMS,  and  hence  is  unsound  and  unphiloeophical. 

(3.)  Ihat  strychnine  can  always  be  detected,  when  it  has  occasioned  death, 
m  the  blood,  organs,  and  tissues  of  the  body»  quite  independently  of  the 
oontents  of  the  stomach. 

J4.)  That  it  is  found  unchanged  in  the  urine. 
5.)  That  the  delicacy  of  the  reactions  of  strychnine,  and  its  extraordinaxy 
>le  qualities,  reader  its  detection  more  certain  than  any  other  poison* 


Dr.  Db  Vkt  was  glad  that,  happening  to  be  in  London,  he  had  an  opportunity 
•f  hearing  the  interesting  eommunicaiicm  just  read.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
sayinor  that  he  thought  the  process  described  by  Mr.  Rodgers  for  extracting  tka 
strychnine  from  organic  substances  a  very  good  one,  and  he  purposed  making 
trial  of  it  when  he  returned  to  his  own  laboratory. 

Mr-  CopvxT  mentioned  a  case  in  which  he  faded  to  detect  strychnine  m  the 
wine  of  a  natient  taking  the  alkaloid,  although  he  adapted  the  process  recom- 
Bended  by  Mr.  Rodgers  for  its  detection. 

Mr.  RcxDona  said  that  in  such  a  case  as  that  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Copnej^ 
m^hi  be  necessary  to  operate  upon  a  larger  quantity  of  the  urine  than  was  used 
m  the  experiment  described. 
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l^emarka  in  contrnvation  to  those  contained  m  the  seventh  vdtime  ofAe  Annah  of  N^teral 

History, 

BT  SIR  BODEBT  H.  8CHOMBURGK,  PbJ)., 
Honomy  Member  of  the  Pharmaceatioal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I PUBUSHBD  after  my  return  from  Gaiana,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History^  some 
remarks  on  the  urari*  poison  of  the  Indians  of  thaf  territory,  principally  as  prepared 
by  the  Macusie,  who  occupy  the  open  country  between  the  rivers  of  white  waters, 
namely,  the  Rupununi,  Takutu,  and  Parima,  or  Rio  Branco.  The  latitudes  2®  and 
3®  north,  and  the  longitudes  59®  and  61**  west  from  Greenwich,!  circumscribe  the 
country  over  which  their  settlements  are  dispersed,  comprising  about  21,000  square 
miles. 

My  former  observations,  and  the  experiments  which  I  had  made  with  this  poison, 
were  reawakened  by  the  perusal  of  some  remarks  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  ds 
Chimie,X  which  induce  me  to  state  again  my  opinion  on  the  true  nature  of  this 
terrible  substance. 

As  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  maj 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  preparation,  nature,  and  effect  of  the  urari,  I  trust  it 
may  not  be  considered  a  useless  repetition  to  give  a  general  outline  of  what  I  have 
previously  stated  in  this  regard  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  The  active  pnn* 
ciple  of  this,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  poisons,  seems  still  enveloped  in  obscuritT. 
It  has  b^n  so  for  centuries  past.  Althoagh  the  first  discoverers  of  the  New  World 
made  it  already  known  that  the  aborigines  employed  different  substances  to  poison 
their  arrows,  the  action  of  that  poison  seems  to  have  been  very  different  from  that  of 
tbe  urari.  Oviedo,  the  contemporary  of  Ck>lumbus,  who  passed  many  years  in  the 
New  World,  and  had  at  various  times  occasion  to  see  the  effect  of  the  poison,  says^ 
that  the  people  who  had  been  wounded  became  ravingly  mad,  biting  themselves  bx 
the  paroxysm  of  pain  until  death  ended  their  sufferings.§  Herrera  confirms  this 
account,  and  asserts  that  the  ingredients  of  the  poison  consist  of  a  root  which  it 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  a  very  bad  smell,  of  black  stinging  ants,  as  large  as 
beetles,  spiders,  nasty  hairy  caterpillars  of  the  size  of  half  a  finger,  which  sting  as 
badly  as  the  ants,  bats*  wings,  the  neck  and  head  of  a  poisonous  sea-fish  cidled 
tabrino,  toads,  and  necks  of  snakes,  which  ingredients  were  boiled  with  the  fruits  of 
the  manzanilla  by  a  male  or  female  slave  outside  of  the  village;  for  the  fumes  whidh 
arose  from  these  poisonous  materials  were  so  injurious,  that  the  person  who  had  to 
prepare  the  poison  fell  always  a  victim  and  died.  This  historian  attests  already, 
that  in  order  to  be  effective,  it  must  come  in  contact  with  the  blood ;  if  this  be  the 
case,  and  let  the  wound  be  as  small  as  that  inflicted  by  a  pin,  the  wounded  persoa 
pays  it  with  his  life.  The  remedy  then  known  was  to  apply  fire  to  the  wound,  and 
to  keep  a  strict  diet  and  be  abstemious.  Others  pretended,  in  harmony  with  the 
superstitions  of  those  times,  that  the  fesces  of  the  person  who  had  been  wounded 
should  be  taken  inwardly  in  pills  or  otherwise.  || 

Here  we  have,  then,  in  all  its  prominent  features,  the  account  surrounded  by  super- 
stition of  the  component  parts  and  the  preparation  of  the  arrow  poison,  whichy 
repeated  by  the  fathers  Gumilta  and  Gill,  has  become  the  text-book  from  whence 
many  who  have  since  written  on  the  arrow  poison  have  taken  their  account  of  the 
preparation. 

*  To  be  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  Onrahree. 

t  Near  tiie  Mausi  village  Pirara,  within  this  dintrict,  is  the  site  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigfa*a  aai 
Keyinis's  supposed  **  £1  l>orado." 

2  Tome  xxz.,  p.  148,  et  sea. 

§  Oviedo,  ffistoria  General  y  Natural  de  las  IndiaSy  lib.  il,  cap.  8.  The  historian  relates  in 
lib*  vi.,  cap.  48,  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  discovery  no  remedy  had  been  known,  bat  that 
a  certain  hidalgo,  Garcia  de  Montalos,  then  residing  in  tbe  island  of  Cabagua,  dreamt  be  had 
been  wounded  oy  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  applied  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  wound,  with  which  ha 
cured  himself.  On  awaking  he  thoueht  the  dream  of  too  great  importance  to  pass  it  entire^ 
over ;  and  in  one  of  the  battles  with  the  Indians,  a  soldier  having  been  stmckby  a  poiaoiMd 
arrow,  he  applied  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  man  recovered.  Trom  this  time  the  Spani^ 
soldiers  always  carried  corrosive  sablimate  with  them  whenever  they  had  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Caribs  and  other  Indians  that  used  poiiioned  arrows. 

11  Herrera,  Descripdon  de  las  Induu  Oecidentales,  de.  l,  lib.  ctU.,  cap.  16. 
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Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  in  his  Discovery  of  the  Empire  ofChaana,  observes:  "There  was 
nothing  whereof  I  was  more  curious  than  to  finde  out  the  true  remedies  of  these 
poisoned  arrowes,  for  besides  the  mortalitie  of  the  wound,  they  make  the  partie  shot 
mdureth  the  most  insufferable  torment  in  the  world,  and  Abtdeth  a  most  vglie  and 
lamentable  death,  sometimes  dying  starke  mad,  &c.  •  •  •  Some  of  the 
Spaniards  have  been  cured  in  ordinary  wounds  of  the  common  poisoned  arrowes 
with  the  juice  of  garlike,  but  this  is  a  general  rule  for  all  men  that  shall  hereafter 
trarell  the  Indies,  where  poisoned'  arrowes  are  used,  that  they  must  abstaine  from 
Drinke,  for  if  they  take  any  llcor  into  their  body,  as  they  shall  be  maruellously 
provoked  thereunto  by  drought,  I  say  if  they  drink  before  the  wound  be  dressed  or 
soone  ypon  it,  there  is  no  way  with  them  but  present  death." 

The  interest  respecting  this  celebrated  poison,  and  the  nature  of  its  ingredients, 
was  kept  alive.  Every  traveller  returning  from  Guiana,  from  the  Amazon,  and  the 
Brazil,  brought  new  accounts  of  its  preparation  and  its  effects  ;  the  relation  still 
surrounded  with  marvels,  amongst  which  the  admixture  of  snakes'  teeth  played  a 
great  figure.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Nestor  of 
scientific  travellers,  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  gave  an  authentic  account  of 
its  preparation,  attesting  that  neither  snakes'  teeth  nor  stinging  ants  formed  any  of 
its  component  parts,  and  that  the  active  principle  was  derived  from  a  plant,  which 
he  considered  to  belong  to  the  Strychnea,  Von  Martins,  the  great  Brazilian 
traveller,  attests  that  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  arrow  poison  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Yupura,  is  the  bark  of  a  slender  tree,  which  in  the  Tupi  tongue  is  called  Urari-riva, 
the  Rouhamon  Guianensia  of  Aublet,  much  allied  to  a  plant  which  Mr.  Bentham,  in 
the  enumeration  of  my  Quiana  plants,  has  called  Strycknos  cogens,  which  is  still 
employed  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  fdr  the  preparation  of  their  arrow  poison. 
Dr.  Peeppig,  in  his  Reise  in  ChUi^  Fern,  vnd  auf  dem  AmazoneMtrome,  observes  with 
respect  to  tiie  arrow  poison  of  Peru : — "  The  supposition  occasionally  met  with  in 
Peru,  that  animal  poisons  were  mixed  in  the  composition,  has  not  met  any  con- 
firmation." The  preparation  of  the  urari,  as  practised  by  the  Juris,  Passes, 
Miranhas,  and  Ticunas,*  Indian  tribes  of  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Yupurara,  was 
witnessed  by  Yon  Martins,  who  asserts  that  no  animal  substance  was  added  to  it. 

Not  contented  with  the  report  of  tlie  simple  method  of  its  preparation,  Mr. 
Charles  Waterton,  the  author  of  Wanderings  in  South  America  (a  book  delightful  to 
read,  vivid  and  animated  in  the  descriptions  of  the  glorious  scenes  which  nature 
presents  in  Guiana,  but  devoid  of  scientific  researches),  introduced  again  the  account 
given  by  Herrera,  Gumilla,  &c.,  reinstating  snakes'  teeth,  stinging  ants,  &c.  But 
Mr.  Waterton  had  never  been  present  when  the  poison  was  prepared,  nor  had  he 
seen  the  plant  in  its  native  growth  which  furnishes  the  active  principle.  He 
reports  merely  what  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  this  regard  by  some  of  the 
crafty  Indians,  whose  interest  it  was  to  surround  the  whole  with  mystery. 

The  name  by  which  Mr.  Waterton  introduces  this  famous  poison  is  even  spurious. 
The  Macusi  Indians,  the  most  famed  tribe  for  the  preparation  of  the  true  poison, 
call  the  plant  which  furnishes  it  Urari-ye,  and  the  poison  itself  urari,  which  the 
Carabisis  or  Caribs,  who  are  not  able  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  the 
sound  of  r  and  1,  have  corrupted  into  Ulari  and  Urali,  of  which  Mr.  Waterton  has 
made  Wourali.t  Raleigh  had  heard,  during  his  voyage,  that  the  Indians  call  a 
vegetable  substance,  with  which  they  poison  their  arrows,  "Ourari,"  and  under  that 
name  it  occurs  again  in  the  list  of  '*  names  and  rivers"  as  a  poisonous  herb4 
Herrera  mentions  the  word  Urari,$  and  it  exists  to  this  day  in  the  name  of  the 
rivers  Urari-Capara  and  Urari-Cuera,  which  at  their  confluence  form  the  Rio 
Branoo.  Von  Martins  and  Von  Spix,  in  their  TVavels  in  Brtmij  observe  that  during 
their  exploring  tours  up  the  Amazon,  Yupura,  Rio  Negro,  &c.,  they  heard  the 
poison  pronounced  as  Urari,  but  never  Wourali.||    It  is  surprising,  therefore,  why  a 

*  The  Maensi  and  Wapisiana  Indians  place  their  poison,  when  finished,  in  calabashes,  as  the 
vessels  made  out  of  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  CVescentia,  after  the  inside  has  been  scooped 
ont,  are  called.  The  Indians  of  the  Amazon,  Tupara,  Bio  Negro,  &c«^  put  it  in  earthen  vessels 
of  varions  shapes.  No  Indian  of  Guiana  would  purchase  the  jpAom  o^red  for  sale  in  earthen 
vessels,  knowing  that  in  this  shape  it  does  not  come  from  the  right  source. 

t  Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America,  4th  edltioo,  p.  40. 

i;  Keymis,  in  HaJOayt,  vol.  iiLj  p.  687. 
I  Dec  iL,  lib.  z.,  cap.  v. 
I  Seise  in  BramHen  Mencken,  yiUmif'p,  1166, 
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ipinioiu  name  ehonld  hare  been  subttitttted  in  England  for  the  true  one^  which 
Baleigh  alieady  reported  in  1595  to  be  Ourari. 

I  had  made  myaelf  aoquaiotod  with  these  facts  before  I  commenced  my  exploring 
expeditions  in  the  interior  of  Guiana,  aiid  it  may  be  conceived  that  I  was  moft 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ingredients  which  formed  the  famous  umi 
poison,  and  the  plants  which  furnished  its  component  partii.  I  was  fortonate 
enuugfa  to  accomplish  my  wish  during  the  first  expedition,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Eoyal  Greiogra[rfiical  Society  of  London,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  British  Government,  I  undertoolc,  in  1835,  to  explore  the  interior  of  GuiaaiL 
The  plant  which  Humboldt  was  prevented  from  seeing,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  Mr.  W'aterton*s  Wanderings,  but  without  success,  I  saw  growing  m 
its  natural  place  in  1885.*  Humboldt,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  pronounced,  from  the 
mere  sticks  which  the  Indians  had  brought  to  £smeral<£i  for  the  preparation  of  the 
poison,  that  the  plant  from  which  they  came  belonged  to  the  Strychnea;  and  such  I 
found  it  to  be,  although  it  wa«  at  that  time  not  in  flower.  I  have  described  it  aa 
Strychnoa  toxt/era.f 

Tlie  plant  which  furnishes  the  active  principle  of  the  urail  poison  bavtng  ben 
discovered,  it'remained  now  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  and  to  leiom 
what  other  materials  are  added  to  iL  .  This  I  could  only  ascertain  during  my  thind 
expedition  in  1837.  The  Wapisianas,  but  principally  the  Mausi  Indians,  are  flie 
most  famed  for  the  preparation  of  the  urari  poison.  The  Indians  of  the  Orinooe 
itself  acknowledge  it,  and  only  use  tlie  Cuxare,  tlie  preparation  of  which  Humbolit 
witnessed  at  Esmeralda,  when  they  cannot  procure  any  of  the  poison  made  by  flie 
Macuais  ;  the  Ifaiongkong,  and  Guinare  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  northern  tn- 
bntaries  of  the  upper  Orinooo,  undertake  journeys  to  the  country  of  the  Macnni^ 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  the  urari,  giving  in  return  the  Curata,  tiuHt 
edminble  reed,  which  is  sometinies  sixteen  feet  long  without  an  intetnode,  and  ef 
which  the  celebrated  blowpipes  or  aarbacans  are  made.^ 

From  wliat  I  learned  from  the  Maousis  and  Wapisianas,  during  my  first  es- 
pedition,  they  use  tlie  bark  of  the  woody  parts  of  the  Strydmos  toxi/era  and  its 
albtu-num,  both  of  which  are  considered  to  possess  the  poisonous  principle  in  tlie 
highest  degree.  Young  ahoots  are  not  employed  for  tliat  purpose.  The  bark,  after 
luiving  he&a  stripped  from  the  wood,  is  pounded  and  steeped  in  water,  to  whidi 
eflfect  a  new  earth^  vessel  is  employed.  Here  they  allow  it  to  remain  for  aome  daji, 
well  covered,  until  the  water  is  of  a  yeHowish  colour,  when  it  is  filtered  by  meana  at 
a  Bim{^  mechanical  operation.  Several  other  plants  have  been  meanwhile  procniedl, 
of  which  infuaions  are  made  in  a  aimtlar  manner,  which  are  added  to  the  urari  at 
the  moment  it  has  been  concentrated  on  a  alow  fire  to  the  oonustency  of  a  tfain 
syrup.  The  addition  of  the  juicea  obtained  from  the  other  plants  gives  a  darker 
colour  and  greater  consistence  to  the  nrari,  which,  while  still  fiuid,  resembles  thi^ 
tar.  it  is  now  put  into  small  odabashea,  which  are  covered  with  leaves,  to  prevent 
the  poison  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  If  it  is  to  be  used,  the  quantttw 
required  is  put  into  a  calabash,  and  a  little  juice  of  the  cassava  is  added,  to  rendcrU 
■lore  pliable.  I  was  told  that  the  addition  of  cassava-water,  as  the  expressed  jniee 
of  the  root  of  the  Jatrepha  numihot  u  termed,  reawakens  the  slumbering  powers  of 
the  poison,  sliould  it  have  lost  its  strength  by  age.  After  this  juice  has  been  added 
to  it,  the  Indian  buries  the  fslnhsBh  with  the  poison  for  a  day  or  two  under  tiie 
ground. 

This  is  the  simple  ecoonnt  of  the  preparation  of  the  urari,  as  practised  by 
Macusis  and  Wapisiaaas.    There  is  no  danger  whatever  in  the  preparation,  and 
▼apours  which  are  disengaged  are  entirely  ianocooos.    But  in  the  same  manner 
the  diarlatan  and  empiric  surrounds  his  sovereign  cure  agiunst  all  evils  flesh  is  f 
heir  of  with  mystery,  thus  the  Indian,  for  his  advantage,  surrounds  the  preparmtlfln 
of  this  deadly  poison  with  superstitious  customs.    The  circumstaaoe  that  it  reqnlieB 

•  i^**^.^f  **•  ^^'  Geogn^^fuealSodely  of  London,  voL  vi.,  p.  251 

t  See  Hook.,  Ic.  PL,  L  364  and  865.    My  brother,  Richard  Schoi5)ur£k.  haa 

to  meet  the  plant  in  flower  on  the  river  Sttrura,  a  tribuUiiy  of  the  Ponmoa. 

t  This  remarkaMe  reed,  it  seems,  is  only  to  be  fbniid  in  tbemoontainsof  IfaabiaitL  Man 

and  WanaRa,  on  the  rivers  Ventuari   Paramu,  and  Orinoco.    I  was  ao  fortunaS  as  to  be  «ii 

first botonist  who  saw  it  In  its  natural iocalitv,  and  Mr.  Bennett  haa  been  Mmd  L^  dsaoS! 

It  under  the  name  of  ^rufid«wm5cAofli*afyik    iSeeJUmabqfA^£SIS£^^wl^^ 
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several  daye  to  watch  the  pot  obsetj  en  the  fire^  takbig  off  the  ecnia  faefom  It  is 
properly  ooaeeiitrated,  piereatf  the  Isdiaa,  with  hk  natural  indoleoux^  from  nD»- 
yartng  the  poiaon  more  than  oooe  or  twiee  a  year. 

Baruig  my  third  eipeditioa  in  1837,  while  at  Pirsra,  the  Hacui  Tillage,  which, 
as  already  obserred,  ig  the  (daeiioal  eoU  of  Baleigh's  and  Keymii'a  El  Darmd^  I 
Moertaioed  that  an  lodiaa  livied  in  the  rieinity  who  was  fiur-fatned  for  the  picparatiaA 
flf  the  urari  poison;  aod  havmg  won  him  by  a  hmidsonie  preseat,  he  promieed  to 
p«pare  it  in  n^  presence.  I  aeoompanied  him  myself  to  the  Oanuka  monntaaAS,  a 
jonmey  of  two  days,  to  be  present,  for  surety  sake,  at  the  gathering  of  the  phmt,  Ae 
Strjfckmm  toxifisroy  the  bark  of  which  was  stripped,  and  preserved  in  smaU  baskelB 
made  fhr  that  purpoee.  1  took  possession,  as  my  share,  of  three  of  these  haskBta, 
which  I  carried  with  mo  to  Pirara.  but  when  the  appointed  day  for  oommencing  tke 
pnparation  had  arrived,  the  Macosi,  preyailed  opon  by  one  of  the  diieft  of  hte 
tribe,  refused  to  comply  with  his  promise.  I  was  then  ao  near  my  departure  te 
Fort  Saa  Joaquim,  on  t'!o  Rio  Brnaoo,  that  I  was  prevented  from  engaging  a  man 
vitUageooooeter,  and  with  the  pate  hark,  gathered  in  my  presence,  in  my  possessioOy 
I  left  &r  my  destination.  It  was  daring  my  stay  at  that  fort  that  I  reaolved  to 
aiaJoe  some  experimesls  Amv  far  ^  pure  bark  sfi/u  urari  plant  (Strychaos  tozifera), 
unmixed  wUk  -amy  oUur  smUia»oe,  mi^t  prooe/mial  to  mumal  ii/e.  I  tooik,  therdTore,  two 
foands  of  the  bark  shavings,  ponnded  theoi,  and  having  poored  a  gallon  of  water  on 
Uie  mass,  allowed  it  to  remain  in  that  state  for  twenty-fear  hours.  Half  of  it  w» 
Altered  ^  and  keeping  a  steady  hut  gentle  coal  fire,  it  was  boiled  in  a  new  po^ 
adding  from  time  to  time  more  of  the  iafisision.  After  baring  oooeeatrated  it  by 
hoiling  to  the  consistence  of  very  thin  ayrap,  and  haviag  allowed  it  to  eool,  two 
arrows  were  poiaooed  with  this  substance,  with  wiiieh  two  fowls  were  slightly 
wounded,  one  in  the  thigh  ajsd  the  other  in  the  nedc.  The  «ffacts  became  apparent 
after  five  minutes— the  first  died  in  twenty-seven  mimites  aftor  the  wound  had  hesn 
inflicted,  and  the 'Other,  whsoh  had  been  wounded  in  the  neck,  after  twenty-eight. 

The  gentlemen  who  aoniiiupanied  me  on  my  ezpeditioa,*  and  £enhor  JPedro  Ayns, 
m  scientific  person  who  had  heen  seat  by  the  ooRuaand»  of  Ihe  district  to  we&oeme 
me  at  the  Brazilian  boandaiy,  were  poesent  during  these  eKperiments,  which  eata- 
Uished  beyond  doubt  tkmt  tke  purecameeutraiedjmiee  of  the  urari  pUmt  cUome^  without  any 
asMBtauce  of  Indium  ckarlatanimn  or  t/te  addiHon  tf  extrmmotm  mtbelaneesy  praoee  fi^  to 
animai  lift,  ^ttoyvtioe,  sAat  oaneemratBd,  be  bruught  in  eontaet  witk  the  Uood. 

The  boiling  proeess  was  finished  ia  leas  than  sefea  hours,  while  tiie  Indians 
employ  more  than  Cbrty-eight  hours  for  that  purpose;  and  as  it  required  a  penod 
rather  longer  to  psoduoe  death  in  the  fowls  wouaded  with  it  -dMn  would  have  been 
necessary  with  good  urari,  this  must  he  ascribed  to  my  decoction  not  heiog  snfieieatik 
ooacentrated.  The  poisoa  which  I  had  than  prepared  was  of  a  yeliow-hrowniah 
colour — good  Ifacusi  poiaoa  is  greenish-Ua^  or  even  jet  black ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
tluit  it  reoeires  this  appearance  firom  one  of  the  ingredients  which  the  Indiaaa  add 
to  it. 

When  I  left  Pirara,  MIed  iaasy  purpose  to  see  the  poison  prepared  by  Ae  Macosi, 
I  arranged  with  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  Youd,  who  laboured  then  as  missiooary  of  the 
Episcopalian  dhoroh  in  that  village,  to  try  if  he  eoaild  induce  this  fiuaed  poiiOB- 
naker  to  boil  st  in  his  proaonce,  in  which  he  fully  anooeeded,  and  he  had  the  good- 
sees  to  fiommunicato  the  vesirit  to  me  in  a  letter,  which  is  prmted  m  exieneo  m  my 
paper  on  the  urari  ia  the  Jtmmh  ofNatmrai  Hietory,  vd.  vii,,  p.  416.  It  is  the  most 
authentic  docameut  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poison  is  prepared,  for  I  have  sinee 
witnessed  its  manu&eture  myself.  Snakes'  teeth,  stinging  ants,  or  any  other 
anWnal  matter,  ape  not  added  to  the  mass.  The  urari  bark  alone  is  tiie  ingredieat 
which  gives  the  active  principle,  and  the  other  additions  probably  the  consisteaee 
and  -coilour.  The  herhs,  the  juice  of  which  is  added  to  the  true  urari  bark,  were^  as 
fhr  as  I  was  able  to  ivf^*'*^^"  their  horanifial  charafiter,  Strychaoe  cogens^  Benth.,  a 
species  of  Oetuij  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family  of  XantltoxylaeetBf  hut  the  rest  I 
eouid  not  reoogniae.  The  cienu  no  doubt  contributes  to  give  consistence  to  the 
concoction.  It  deserves  the  passing  remark^  that  all  the  iagredieBts  which  tibe 
Macuai  uae  (exeeptii^  the  Ciuue)  for  the  preparation  of  their  poison  are  of  an 
intense  bitter. 

*  Amonat  whom  was  Mr.  John  MorrisoD,  as  artist  (who  ooeapiad  woeatly  tbs  jMSt  as  mayor 
of  George  Town,  in  Demerara);  Mi;  Vistbtas  ■siistant  nstnrshsl ;  and  Mc  Le  Bcatsa,  to  took 
after  the  commissariat. 
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The  sagacity  of  the  Hacasl  to  try  whether  the  poison  he  has  prepared  is  of  the 
•strength  he  desires,  hy  wounding  a  lizard,  a  oold-blooded  animal,*  shows  much  mora 
philosophy  than  as  related  by  Father  Qunulla,  that  an  Indian  wounds  himsdf 
slightly,  and  an  arrow  dipped  in  the  poison  is  held  near  the  wound.  If  it  make  the 
bl^xi  return  to  the  vessels,  although  not  brought  into  contact  with  it,  the  poison  is 
considered  to  be  of  sufficient  strength.  The  absurdity  of  such  an  experiment  re- 
quizes  no  comment;  on  the  contrary,  the  experiment  of  the  Indian  is  sagacious,  for 
he  belicTes  that  the  urari  has  less  effect  upon  cold-blooded  animals  than  upon  those 
with  warm  blood.  Its  effect  is  more  or  less  sudden  upon  different  animals,  and  the 
Indians  say  that  monkeys  and  jaguars  are  more  easily  killed  with  it  than  any  other 
animal.  If  it  has  a  sudden  effect  upon  a  cold-blooded  anioial,  for  example,  upon  a 
lizard,  a  frog,  or  a  snake,  the  preparation,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  considered 
excellent,  and  against  such  poison  the  Indians  say  there  is  no  remedy.  Salt  and 
sugar  are  considered  antidotes  against  weak  poison,  but  will  arail  nothing  where  the 
poison  is*strong.  It  has  been  rdated  to  me,  that  when  wounded  in  wars,  and  salt  is 
not  to  be  had,  the  Indian  resorts  to  urine.  The  thirst  which  follows  is  described  as 
almost  intolerable,  and  certain  death  ensues  if  the  thirst  is  quenched  with  water,  for, 
the  more  the  wounded  person  drinks,  the  greater  becomes  his  thirst.  This  agrees 
with  what  Baleigh  observed  in  this  respect  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  aga 

According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Alvaro  Reynoso,  chlorine  and  bromine  neu- 
tralize the  ^ect  of  the  poison  completely ;  and  iodine,  azotic  acid,  and  potassa,  alter 
it  without  destroying  completely  its  effectf  If  this  discovery  be  confirmed  by 
experiments  with  the  best  Macusi  poison,  which  I  do  not  think  M.  Beynoso 
employed,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  discovery. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  remarks  to  give  a  general  outline  of  what 
was  known  of  the  famous  arrow  poison,  when  I  published  my  remarks  in  the  AniuA 
of  Natural  History,  establishing  at  that  time,  without  contradiction,  by  my  ex- 
periments at  Fort  San  Joaquim,  that  the  principle  which  destroys  animal  life  by 
urari  is  derived  from  the  Strychnos  toxi/erOf  and  that  the  poison,  prepared  by  the 
Macusis,  which  is  considered  the  best  and  strongest  in  South  America,  does  not 
contain  snakes'  teeth,  stinging  ants,  or  any  other  animal  substance. 

My  brother,  Richard  Schomburgk,  who  accompanied  me  in  my  travels  daring 
1840  to  1844,  at  the  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia  (the  Prussian  Government 
having  previously  obtained  the  permission  from  Her  Britannic  M^esty's  Govera- 
ment),  had  in  1842  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  preparation  of  the  poison  by 
the  same  individual  who  was  to  make  it  in  my  presence,  ultimately  refiuing  to  do 
so,  but  who  was  more  complacent  to  the  missionary,  Mr.  Youd.  The  process,  as 
described  by  my  brotber,^  is  identical  with  that  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Toud,  dated  the  4th  of  October,  1838,  which  I  have  added  as  a  valuable  docu- 
ment to  my  remarks  on  the  urari  poison  in  the  AnnaiB  ofNatund  Higtoiy,% 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  took  with  him  some  of  the  poison  which  had  been 
prepared  in  his  presence,  which  Dr.  Heintz,  of  Berlin,  has  anidysed. 

-  The  difficulties  of  this  process,  as  regards  vegetable  substances,  and  the  patience 
requisite  to  perform  it  with  accuracy,  are  too  well  known.  I  have  given  samples  of 
the  true  Macusi  urari  to  some  of  the  first  chemists  of  our  day,  but  it  seems  all 
shrunk  from  the  labour,  or  really  found  difficulties  which  deterred  them  to  continue 
the  process.  Dr.  Heintz  did  not  meet  with  perfect  success.  It  is  the  most  recent 
analysis  of  the  urari  poison,  proving,  like  Boussingaulf  s,  the  absence  of  strydinine 
and  of  animal  substances.  Dr.  Heintz  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  i^i^-yigi^^ 
which  MM.  Boussingault  and  Boutin  have  called  curarine,  and  which  MM.  PeUeCier 
and  Petroz  assert  they  have  likewise  obtained  by  a  process  which  differs  from  that 
of  the  chemists  just  before  named.)] 

Some  very  valuable  experiments  respecting  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  made 

•  Compare  Mr.  Youd's  letter  in  the  Annab  of  Natural  History^  vol.  ril,  p.  418. 

t  Journal  de  Pharmaeie  et  de  Ckimie,  tome  zzz.,  p.  151.  See  likewue  TraUSda  Ckimm 
CfMrale^  par  Pelouze  et  Freay,  vol  i?.,  p.  452. 

X  MeiMm  in  BriuUk  Guiana  m  dm  Jahren  1840—1844,  mi  Aufing  Sr.  Mt^miSg  da 
KlhuMvonPrwum^axumfU^irtv^  Leipag,  1847.    T.  i.,p.4ML 

i  L.  &,  vol.  vii..  p.  416. 

II  TraUi  de  Ckimie  GMrale,  par  Peloare  et  Freny,  vol.  iv.,  p.  451.  TraUdde  Cftfims 
Oiymijye,  par  Liebig.    Edition  fianvMse,  par  Qerhardt,  p.  865. 
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by  Br.  Viicfaow  and  Dr.  Mttnter,  a  itatement  of  which  Is  added  in  a  note  to  mv 
wotber't  work. 

The  most  important  result  of  these  experiments  is  the  ohserration  that  animals 
killed  by  orari  show  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  vital  organs  cm  dissection 
ftom  those  which  were  killed  by  mechanioEd  means. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  facts  beibre  me,  I  hare  been  rather  astonished 
to  see  the  old  account  of  snakes'  teeth,  fta,  renewed  in  an  article,  entitled  •*  At- 
eherches  wr  le  Curare,**  which,  according  to  the  Journal  de  PharmacU  etiU  Chmh 
<tome  zlx.,  p.  86),  has  been  read  at  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  by  M.  CL  Bernard, 
in  his  name,  and  in  that  of  M.  Felonae. 

These  gentlemen  assert,  furthermore,  that  notwithstanding  this  poison  had  been 
known  for  snch  a  lengtli  of  time,  no  precise  notice  existed  of  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients  which  entered  into  its  composition. 

I  thought  that  the  experiments  wldch  I  had  made  at  Fort  San  Joaqnim  wonld 
at  least  have  set  the  question  of  the  souroe  of  the  active  principle  at  rest 

MM.  Ci.  Bernard  and  Pelouze,  on  opening  the  animals  poisoned  by  the  curare^ 
with  which  they  experimented,  found  the  blood  always  black,  difficult  to  iM>ftgulfttfl^ 
and  no  longer  *'mtlhuit,"  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 

These  observations,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  state  of  the  blood  of  animals  kUled  by 
the  curare^  are  entirely  bpposed  to  those  of  Virchow  and  Munter,  who  expressly 
state  that  after  empoisonment  with  urari,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  occurs 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  animals  killed  by  medutnical  means.  On  dissecting 
a  rabbit  killed  with  urari,  at  the  moment  that  the  beating  of  the  heart  was  no 
longer  sensible,  it  showed  nowhere  any  accumulation  of  blood,  neither  in  the  smaller 
nor  in  the  larger  veins. 

The  blood  procured  from  the  heart  itself  was  quite  fluid,  without  change  In  its 
ooloar,  coagulating  in  a  few  minutes,  just  Uke  the  blood  from  slaughtered  animals. 

These  appearances  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  investigations  which  were 
carried  on,  as  stated  in  the  AkmU  of  Natural  History  (1.  c,  p.  433),  by  Dr.  FhmiL 
Mr.  Sewell,  the  well-known  veterinary  surgeon  of  London,  and  Mr.  Desenis  d 
Berlin.  The  healthy  appearance  of  the  vitid  organs  and  of  the  blood  after  the 
empoisonment,  induced  me  to  observe,  that  with  regard  to  medical  jurisprudence 
this  poison  proved  to  be  the  more  dangerous,  as,  should  it  be  employed  for  sinister 
purposes  by  man  against  his  fellow-creature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  at  a  pott" 
mortem  examination  the  real  cause  of  death.  In  some  of  the  rabbits  on  which  I 
tried  experiments  while  in  London,  Dr.  Frana  found  rather  a  larger  quantity  of 
Uood  in  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  than  usual. 

MM.  Bernard  and  Pelouze  make  the  very  important  observation,  that  having 
applied  the  poison  to  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  it  had  the  same  efl^t  by 
absorption  as  if  it  had  been  brought  in  contact  by  incision  with  the  cellular  tissue. 

Does  this  not  agree  with  the  observation  made  by  Virchow  and  Munter,  that  death 
occurs  not  so  much  as  a  direct  result  of  the  empoisonment^  but  as  the  consequence  of 
the  interrupted  respiratory  movement  ? 

The  Journal  de  Pharmaeie  et  de  Chmie  for  August  last  contains  a  report  by  M. 
Beveil,  to  the  Socitfi^  de  Pharmaeie  of  Paris,  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Substances  at 
the  Universal  Exhibition.  M.  Reveil  makes  some  further  interesting  obsorvations 
on  the  arrow  poison;  nevertheless,  they  are  mixed  with  the  old  superstitions 
accounts  of  its  preparation  and  effect.  M.  Beveil  quotes  the  statement  of  M. 
Boussingault,  made  before  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  that  the  curare  which  he 
brought  with  htm  from  the  Amazon  did  not  contain  any  snake  poison. 

He  repeats  former  observations,  that  the  action  of  the  curare  had  great  analogy 
with  the  venom  of  snakes;  for  example,  it  might  be  taken  innocuously  into  the 
stomach,  but  in  other  points  it  differed  from  it,  for  the  curare  did  not  produce  an 
inflammation  of  the  wound,  which,  if  caused  by  snake  poison,  produces  almost 
instantaneously  considerable  inflammation. 

His  statement  that  the  curare  may  be  taken  inwardly,  or  received  in  the  stomach 
without  danoer,  has  hitherto  been  the  adopted  opinion.  I  have  mentioned  already^ 
in  the  Anmue  qf  Natural  HUtoryj*  that,  while  su&ring  under  a  tertian  ague,  during 
my  flrst  expedition  in  the  interior  of  Guiana,  and  our  quinine  having  fallen  short,  I 
took  the  uiari  i>oison  in  small  doses  inwardly.    Humboldt  rehites  that  the  Indiana 

*  L.  0.,  voL  vii.,  p.  4S6. 
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ewtideied  it  as  exoeHmt  BtoiUMhie^*  bvt  ag  I  fovnd  that  it  did  not  ranoTeiny  fcro^ 
and  mj  firiend  and  travelling  companion,  the  late  Capt.  Hainingy  having  waraedae 
itoeacedly  agaiaat  thia  practice,  I  detiated. 

.  Some  yeara  aiterwonis  my  brother,  Otto  SchomlNirgk,  made  at  Berlin  Mvcral 
experiments  with  the  urari  poiioB*  Amongst  others  was  the  fbliowing:  Head- 
miniatered  to  two  oata  the  urari  in  like  quantities^  to  the  first  by  incision,  to  the 
other  inwardly  by  the  mcMith  ;  to  a  thhrd  he  applied  by  incision  a  like  quantity  of 
itrydmia.  The  oonvnlsions  oaused  by  having  plaeed  the  urari  to  the  inciaed  woand, 
flood  not  in  comparison  to  the  tetanus  and  trismus  produced  by  the  strychnin^ 
The  former  exhibited  much  more  a  gndually  falling  asleep  than  violent  oonvulaive 
nflbetioDt. 

The  eat,  in  the  wound  of  which  urari  poison  had  been  intioduoed,  died  after 
eleven  minutes  ;  the  ot^er,  poisoned  by  strychnia,  after  twelve  nunutea  ;  snd  the 
one  to  which  the  poison  had  been  administered  inwardly,  in  seventeen  minutesu 

The  death  of  the  latter  took  place  under  the  same  symptoma  aa  produced  biy 
bringing  the  jioison  in  contact  with  the  blood.  On  dissecting  the  animal,  the 
•toiMcb  and  the  duodenum  were  fbuud  in  their  whole  extent  coloured  with  the 
poison.  He  could  not  discover  a  wound  in  either  of  the  ocgana  oondncting  to  the 
•tomacb,  or  in  that  part  itselif 

In  order  to  aiibstantiate  the  result,  which  my  brother  obtained  by  giving  the 
poison  inwardly,  it  require*  numerous  repetitions. 

The  cat  may  J^ave  had  some  excoriation,  if  not  exactly  a  wound,  by  which  the 
blood  came  in  contact  with  the  poison.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  caution  againet 
the  intemid  use  of  urari  in  its  concentrated  state.  But  it  is  well  known  that  witfi 
such  poison,  more  or  less  weakened,  the  Indians  mostly  kill  their  game.  Thia 
Mfers  to  the  thick-skinned  tapir,  to  the  fleet  deer,  the  agile  monkey,  as  well  aa  to  the 
largest  or  the  smallest  bird.  Even  the  wild  cattle  which  roam  over  the  aavanuaha 
of  Pirara  and  Fort  San  Joaqnim  are  secured  in  that  way.  Without  that,  the  meat 
ci  the  animals  thus  killed  prove  iiqurioua  to  those  who  partake  of  it.  On  the 
eentrary,  the  employment  of  urari  in  killing  the  animal  raodera  the  meat  mote 
tender ;  and  fbllowing  the  example  of  Father  2^,  the  missionary  who  aooompaniai 
Humboldt  up  the  Orinoco,  we  killed,  during  the  Quiana  expedition,  the  fbwia  whieh 
ire  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  which  usually  were  unconamonly  toogh^  \^ 
ineana  of  a  poisoned  arrow,  rendering  thereby  the  flesh  more  tender. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  SeweD,  who,  viewing 
the  lock-jaw  in  horsea  as  the  result  of  irritation,  conjectured  that  if  a  hone  in 
tetanus  were  poisoned  by  urari,  which  acts  by  suppressing  nervous  power,  and 
liSt  was  then  to  be  restored  by  artifldal  respiration,  the  nerpous  ayatem,  on 
feaniflHUioB  taking  place,  might  possibly  be  free  of  the  ori^^nal  morbid  irritaCieB. 
Beasenhig  thus,  Mr.  Sewell  tried  the  following  experiment :— A  horse  nfSsfidmg 
tkom  tetanus  and  lock-jaw,  the  mouth  being  toe  firmly  doeed  to  admit  the  intro- 
doetion  of  either  food  or  medicine,  was  inooilated  on  the  fieshy  part  of  the  ■>»«a'4flr 
with  an  arrow-point  coated  with  urari  poison.  In  ten  minutea  a]q;>arent  death  wnt 
produced.  Artificial  respiration  was  immediately  commenced,  and  kept  up  for  Ibiir 
hour%  when  reanimation  took  place  ;  the  animal  rose  up,  apparently  perfecti|f 
recovered,  and  eageriy  partook  of  hay  and  corn.  Be  unluckily  was  too  abundant^ 
anppUcd  with  food  during  the  night.  The  consequence  waa,  over-distenti«i  of 
f  tomach,  of  which  the  animal  died  the  following  ds^,  without,  however,  hwuBg  the 
alightest  recurrence  of  tetanic  symptoms.^ 

Mr.  Waterton  oo^jectured  that  the  appUoation  of  urari  poison  might  prore 
ioooessftil  in  oasee  of  hydrophobia.  However,  the  experiments  ol  reoovering  animala 
whidi  had  been  killed  with  urari  by  tracheotomy,  have  not  always  aoooeeded; 
indeed,  only  in  the  smaller  number  of  cases. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  urari,  in  the  present  state  of  ons  knowledge  of  itn 

•  Penonal  NarratUfe,  vol.  v.,  psrt  il.  p.  522. 

{Richard  SchomburKX^s  lUtien,  vol.  i.,  p.  456. 
Irdbr,  Ukewise,  to  the  intsresiing  experiments  carried  on  by  Mr.  SeweD,  to  reeoter,  by 
srnildal  respiration,  or  tracheotomj,  an  ass  which  had  been  wouaded  with  a  pdeoned  nhe, 
Mr.  Waterton  took  the  animal  afterwards  to  Walton  HalL  his  seat,  where,  weH  eaied  Ibr,  it  sf- 
^^|^°«  <>P««tiott  twenty-ftTe  yearsi    flee  Waterton's  Aiy  oi»ArelM>WiyM<Siy,  trd  adiHi 
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cAotiy  eoold  only  be  retorted  to  in  the  greatest  extremity  as  a  remedy  agaimt 
hydrophobia,  and  WHler  all  ciKCiuutanoet»  oaly  wliere  there  is  no  other  hope  of 


It  beboaie«v  howerer,  noir  a  qneitioa  of  the  greatest  importance  to  society,  shoold 
that  dangerous  poisoB  be  emplojed  for  criminal  porfioBeS)  how  is  it  to  be  disoorered 
that  each  waa  employed  ?  The  woand  by  which  good  arari  is  commumcated  to  the 
blood  shows  no  inflammation ;  nor  is  it  necenary  that  it  shonld  be  a  Urge  flesh- 
WDsnd^  an  arR>w  with  the  finest  point,  or  a  needle  coated  with  coneentrated  poison 
ma^r  be  snflleient  to  destroy  life. 

How  startling  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Heinta,  that  three  miUigrammes  of  the 
poisonoas  eoctractive  msttsr  whieh  he  obtained  killed  a  rabbit  in  soTen  minutes  I 

Under  such  an  aspect  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  best 
chemists  should  institute  a  move  searching  in^fuiry  into  the  nature  of  the  urari,  how 
its  apptioation  may  be  disoorered  and  its  elfects  counteracted. 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  Beynoso,  that  cMorine  and  bromine  are  antidotes,  ought  to 
be  tested  by  a  series  of  experiments,  not  only  with  the  best  urari  poison,  but  likewise 
by  estiacts  obtaiiied  by  scientiflc  means  fbom  the  bark  of  the  Strychtoa  toxifera  and 
eeiser  species  of  plaota  bekngiag  to  that  genns. 

So  many  jrears  have  elapwd  since  I  left  British  Guiana,  that  I  search  know  to 
whom  to  apply  to  procure  good  Maeusi  urari,  but  I  am  persuaded,  if  those  who  wish 
to  oooiqiy  themsetTos  with  such  an  interesting  researcb,  were  to  address  themselres 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Ouiana,  or  to  Dr. 
Blair  or  Dr.  Datton  at-  Demerara,  their  applieatlon  would  be  suooessfUl,  and  that 
useful  instittttton,  or  tbe  scieatlflc  gemtlemen  just  named,  would  exert  themselTes  to 
procure  the  tme  Macosi  polseo. 

I  mestlon  it  as  of  great  hnportanoe  to  obtain,  at  the  eame  time,  the  pure  bark  of 
Umi  Stffchno9  toxifkroj  in  order  to  ascertain,  by  scientific  investigations  in  fiurope,  the 
actiye  principle,  whicti  I  am  persuaded  is  contained  in  the  Sltyehio9  ioxifira  in  the 
highest  de^nee,  though  other  species  of  that  genus  may  possess  it  more  or  less. 

**  A.  fine  ehemioal  and  physiologieal  iarestigation  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
Europe  on  the  toxiques  of  the  New  World,"  stated  Humboldt  forty  years  ago. 
Unfortunately  but  little  advanoe  has  since  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  the  same 
important  desideratum  remains  still  to  be  aecomplished. 
Sanio  Dommgp,  Jmmanf  20lA,  1807. 

Dr.  Db  Vkt  mentioned  some  experiments  he  had  made  with  the  urari  poison, 
from  which  he  concluded  that  it  did  not  act  as  a  poison  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach.    He  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  became  inert  after  being  long  kept. 

Mr.  Squibb  described  a  cose  in  which  almost  instant  death  was  produced  in  a 
nbbit  by  wounding  it  with  an  arrow  charged  with  the  poison. 

Dr.  Db  Vbt  exhibited  to  the  meeting  an  interesting  collection  of  qpeoimena  of 
tbe  alkaloids  of  the  cinchooa  barks,  together  with  their  oon^>OQnda  and  aoma  cf 
their  derivatwea> 
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17,  Bloomdnary  Sgrntn,  Manh  llCl,  1B57. 

DAKIEL  HAMBUBT,  F.L.8.,  IB  THB  CHAIB. 

f  DoMATiOJVs  of  plants  were  announced  from  Mr.  Henxy  Qioves,  oi  Weymcfotht 

^  and  also  from  Mr.  £.  Wood,  of  Brighton. 

Tbe  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

'^  ON  THB  F089IL  VEGBTATIOir  OF  THB  COAX  MEASUBEa 

BT  MB.  T.  GBBBBI8H. 

Thb  author  commenced  by  referring  to  numerous  specimens,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Woolven.  of  the  fossil  remams  of  calamites,  iepidodendron,  sigtllaria, 
sttgniaria,  and  some  beautifully  marked  ferns,  which  were  found  imbedded  in  the 
sandstone  and  shale  which  constitute  the  roof  and  floor  of  our  coal  seams. 

The  author  procMded  to  state,  theas  fossil  remams  serve  as  a  means  of  iUustratrng 
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Uie  hiftoiy  of  early  Tegetable  lii^  tnd  also  the  probaMe  conditkm  of  dimata  wliich 
preTailed  at  that  remote  period,  and  fayoured  ao  luxiirioiia  a  growth. 

It  is  in  the  coal  formation  chiefly  that  the  remains  of  plants  hare  been  presenred; 
deposited  nnder  conditions  which  preyented  the  usual  process  of  decaj,  tfaej  baTe 
liUn  buried  in  beds  of  sand  and  mud,  since  become  sandstone  and  shale. 

If,  firom  the  fossil  remahis,  which  still  retain  the  parent  form,  we  were  to  amve  at 
the  condu^n  that  they  represent  the  plants  which  have  contributed  most  to  the 
fbrmation  of  coal,  we  should  most  probably  be  in  error.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  centre  of  a  coal  seam  is  composed  of  the  same  yegetatlon  as  that  on  which  it  lies^ 
or  by  which  it  is  coyered,  as  indicated  in  the  remains  before  us,  other  plaata 
and  uose  of  a  more  delicate  character,  whose  organisation  was  incapable  of  with- 
standing the  decomposing  influences  to  which  th^  were  subjected,  haye,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  materially  contributed  to  this  formation. 

In  the  bituminous  shale  we  have  the  beautifully  marked  ferns  in  great  abundance^ 
many  of  them  are  now  on  the  table^  yet  it  is  a  question  if  th^  haye  fiizniahed  modi 
material  for  the  fonnation  of  coaL 

Dr.  Buckland  states  that  the  yalue  to  be  attached  to  uumerietd  proportioiis  of 
fossil  plants,  in  estimating  the  entire  condition  of  the  flora  of  these  eariy  periods,  has 
been  diminished  by  the  result  of  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  AarabtU^  of 
plants  immersed  in  water  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

1.  That  the  leayes  and  bark  of  most  dicotyledonous  plants  are  wholly  decomposed 
in  two  years;  the  greater  part  of  those  which  resist  it  are  eonyera  and  c^eadam, 

2.  That  monocotyledons  are  more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  water,  par* 
ticularly  pidm  and  sdtamineous  plants,  but  the  grasses  and  sedges  perish. 

3.  That  fungi,  mosses,  and  all  the  lowest  forms  of  yegetatlon  disappear. 

4.  That  ferns  haye  a  great  power  of  resisting  water  if  gathered  in  a  greeo  states 
not  one  of  those  submitted  to  the  experiment  haying  disappeared,  but  that  tfa^ 
fmetificatum  perished. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  these  large  fossil  remains  of  the 
coal  formation  implies  the  yery  durable  nature  of  their  bark  as  compared  with  tb» 
internal  portion. 

This  fossil  yegetatlon  is  found  in  all  stages  of  transformation.  Here  Is  one  of  tin 
sigillaria  with  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  which  has  replaced  the  bark,  while  that 
portion  immediately  beneath  still  retains  the  form  of  the  particular  plant. 

One  of  the  specimens  has  s^eral  pieces  of  iron  pjrrites  attached  to  it.  Thia 
mineral  is  frequently  found  in  the  coal  measures,  either  incrusting  fossil  sheUs,  or  as 
a  coating  on  yegetable  impressions  in  shale;  its  formation  is  at  the  coat  of  oiganle 
remains. 

As  regards  the  climate  of  this  period,  it  is  a  generally  reoeiyed  opini<m  that  a 
tropical  heat  must  have  preyailed;  but  there  are  those  who  doubt  it,  finding  it 
diflScult  to  reconcile  the  preseryation  of  so  much  yegetable  matter  with  a  high 
temperature.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  organic  substances  under  water  undergo 
oxidation  by  the  absorbed  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  that  it  may  go  on  at  yeiy  great 
depths;  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  decomposition  goes  on  more  slowly  the 
deeper  they  are  below  the  sur&ce,  owing  probably  to  the  slower  replaoenient  at 
those  depths  of  the  oxygen  consumed  in  their  decay,  and  decomposition  may  assume 
different  characten  according  as  it  takes  place  in  water  of  greater  or  less  d^th. 

"  llie  great  predominance  of  ferns  would  indicate  moisture,  and  we  know  too  Cttls 
of  the  sigillaria,  calamites,  and  other  ferns  peculiar  to  the  carbonifierous  period  to  be 
able  to  speculate  with  confidence  on  the  kind  of  climate  they  may  haye  required.** 

Haying  now  glanced  at  the  fossil  remains  which,  imbedded  in  clay  or  bitamimioa 
shale,  lie  upon  and  underneath  the  great  body  of  coal,  I  shall  reserye  for  a  fhtme 
occasion  the  consideration  of  those  plants  of  which  probably  the  coal  is  composed, 
until  I  again  yisit  the  coal  district  of  Ashtoni-under-Lyne,  when  I  trust  an  oppar^ 
tunity  will  be  afibrded  me  of  personally  obtaining  the  specimens  necessary  to  illustmSe 
the  subject,  when  I  shall  haye  much  pleasure  in  bringing  it  again  before  you. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April.  8th,  1857,  at 
half-past  eight  p.m.,  when  an  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  to  LiUworth,  assr 
Weymouth,  by  Mr.  H.  Groves,  will  be  read  and  illustrated  by  specimens. 

The  Committee  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  fc^wing  genera,  of  whid&  the 
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herbarium  of  referenoe  it  deficient  The  Committee  would  be  liappj  to  gire  plantf 
in  ezdiange  for  any  of  the  genuB  mentioned  below :— 

Thalictrum,  Myosunis,  Kranthis,  Aquilegia,  Aconitum,  PsBonia,  Nuphar,  Paparer, 
Crambe,  Isatii,  Capselia,  Hatchinsia,  Ckwhlearia,  Subularia,  CameUna,  Alysium, 
Arabii,  Barbarea,  Sisymbrium,  Cheiranthua,  Hesperis,  Brassica,  Lychnis,  Moenchia, 
Sagina,  Honckeneja,  Holosteum,  Cerastium,  Cberieria,  Althasa,  Laratera,  Spartinm, 
Ulezy  Medicago,  Trigonelia.  Oxytropis,  Arthrolobium,  Onobrychio,  Sibbaldia,  Fnr 
garia,  Rubns,  Rosa,  Mespilus,  Crateguo,  Pyrus,  Epilobium,  Isnardia,  Montia, 
Hydroootyle,  Astraotla,  Physopermum,  Smymium,  Cicuta,  Apium,  Petroselinumy 
Trinia,  Sison,  CEgopodium,  Carum,  Fosniculum,  Seseli,  Ligusticum,  SiUua,  Meum, 
Grithmnm,  Angelica,  Peuoedanum,  Tordylium,  Caucalis,  Scandiz,  Anthriscns,  Oori- 
andum,  Lonioera  Linnaea,  Rubia,  Centranthua,  Tragopogon,  Helminthia,  Picris, 
Thrinda,  Apargia,  Hypochcsris,  Lactnoa,  Sonchns,  Mulgedinm,  Borkhausia,  Ta- 
raxicum,  Sanssurea,  Chrysocoma,  Aster,  Cineraria,  Bellis,  Matricaria,  Wahlenbergia, 
Azalea,  Andromeda,  Arbutus. 

The  remainder  of  the  list  will  appear  next  month. 
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E<^  Institution,  Thursday,  2Sth  February,  1857. 

MB.  B.  B.  BYANS,  ▼ICB-PBB8IDBIIT,  IK  TBB  CBAIB. 

Mb.  Nbwton  Samublson,  F.C.S.,  read  the  paper  for  the  OTening  : — 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER  FROM  ITS  ORES.— PREPARATION  AND 
USES  OF  SALTS  OF  COPPER  EMPLOYED  IN  THts)  ARTS  AND  SCIENCEa— 
THE  MODES  OF  ASSAYING  COPPER  ORES  IN  THE  DRY  WAY,  AS  WELL  AS 
BY  HUMID  ANALYSIS. 

ArTBB  giring  a  short  history  of  the  metal,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the 
Tarioos  methods  by  which  it  is  derlTed  from  the  ore ;  exhibiting  and  explaining 
large  drawings  of  the  smelting  furnaces  used  for  that  purpose.  He  then  passed  on 
to  the  salts  of  copper,  viz.,  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol ;  carbonate,  or  verditer ; 
arseoiates  (Scfaeele*s  and  Schweinfurth's  green),  and  the  Tarious  acetates ;  ex- 
plaining their  manufacture,  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  taken,  and  their  uses. 
After  this  the  alloys  of  copper  were  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Samuelsoo,  namely,  brass^ 
German  silver,  bronzes,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  he  described,  at  considerable  length,  the  means 
used  by  assayers  and  analytical  chemists  to  test  the  strength  of  copper  ores,  both  by 
smelting  and  by  humid  analysis.  This  part  of  his  subject  Mr.  Samuelson  rendered 
remarkably  dear  by  practical  experiments,  showing,  without  the  slightest  reserve, 
the  means  which  he  himself  employed  in  ascertaining  the  strength  and  quality  of 
oopper  ores. 

At  the  dose  of  the  lecture  a  long  discussion  ensued  on  several  of  the  pointa 
touched  upon,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Samuelson  for  his  highly 
interesting  communication. 

TTutrsday,  I2th  March,  1857. 

MB.  A^B^WAM^  THB  PBBaiDBHT,  IN  THB  CHAZB. 

Mr.  E.  6.  Heaton  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Sodety. 

The  Secbbtabt  announced  donations  to  the  Museum  from  Messrs.  B.  Sumner 
and  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel. 

A  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Thos.  Lows, 

ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 
Hb  commenced  by  stating  that,  after  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  prot 
and  com  that  had  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  oonduaioo 
that  legislative  interference  with  the  sale  of  poisons  both  had  done  good,  and  would, 
if  extended,  do  more  ^kxI,  provided  it  were  not  too  stringent  But  though  advo- 
ettting  the  extension  in  principle  of  the  Arsenic  Act  to  such  snbstancea  as  stiycluila» 
pmssic  add,  and  a  number  of  other  poisons,  including  specially  oil  of  vitriol  and 
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laudanuin,  and  adding;  thereto  a  ayttem  of  certificates  and  licMnea,  be  repadiated 
the  idea  of  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  trouble  and  reai>eii8ibility  uyoii  the  Medioal 
Frofesaien;  hia  brethren,  he  was  sure,  would  take  a  fair  share  of  both.    He  mged, 
that  to  oonflne  legislation  to  the  pveYention  of  criminal  poisoning,  as  aome  would  dob 
was,  if  mot  uselesa,  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.    Aceidemt  hy  poison  wias  what  ire 
ought  to  strive  to  prevent,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  should  lessen  the  number  of  those 
criminal  attempts  which  were  meant  to  be  sheltered  under  the  eppesoranee  df 
accident.    It  was  so  in  all  analogous  legislation.    Who  ever  heard,  that  in  orderias 
dangerous  machinery  to  be  fenced  off,  or  a  bridge  to  be  walled,  it  iras  done  in  ordi 
that  a  man  might  not  force  his  neighbour  over  the  barrier?    Wilat  interest  had 
fharmaoeutist  in  opposing  such  a  scheme?    Kone  that  lie  co«ld  see:  fisr  it 
notorious  that  cases  of  mistake  in  which  blame  could  be  justly  imputed  to 
Chemist  were  very  few  indeed.    The  careful  Chemist  habitually  complied  abendy 
with  most  of  the  provisoes  of  such  an  enactment  as  he  proposed,  and  weuld  ocansely 
be  made  aware  in  his  practice  of  its  having  passed  the  L^slature,  whilat  it  wooM 
be  a  wholesome  terror  to  the  careless;  and  of  those  who  might  be  so  called,  fenr,  if 
any,  properly  belonged  to  the  Pliarmaceutical  body.    He  said  this  with  conJBdeDoe. 
The  more  you  *'  figured  "  and  studied  statistics,  the  greater — in  this  age  of  **  fkee 
trade,"  in  poisons  especiiilly — the  marvel  grew,  that  instances  of  carelessness  and 
error  in  a  class  so  numerous  were  so  extremely  rare.    But  in  admitting  and  glorying 
in  this,  he  had  not  said  that  oases  of  poisoning  were  so  few.    In  England  they 
averaged  over  five  hundred  deaths  per  annum  judicially  cognized.    How  many  in- 
stances falling  short  of  death,  or  of  undiscovered  deaths,  there  were,  it  would  be  vainto 
conjecture.    It  was  mistakes  of  ail  kinds,  and  wherever  occurring,  that  he  aimed  to 
prevent  by  legislation.    (Having  answered  at  length  the  question,  Why  legislate  for 
poiaoM,  when  you  don't  dream  of  such  a  thing  in  the  case  of  knives  and  noon, 
Topes,  pistols,  &c,  Mr.  L.  proceeded).    Here  you  do  not  aggravate  tiie  mischief^  xnd 
aet  a  premium,  as  it  were,  on  other  modes  of  destruction  ;  for  the  man  who  employt 
poison,  is  the  wretch  who  dares  not  use  the  knife  or  the  bludgeon.  Take  poison  fsom 
him,  and  he  is,  probably,  weaponless.    Passing  over  as  dangerous,  and  therefore 
asoioBs,  all  reliance  upon  variously-shaped  bottles  and  coloured  labels,  and  comciding 
in  the  opinion  that  no  available  definition  of  a  poison  could  be  given,  the  lectorar 
proceeded  to  unfi^d  his  plan,  which,  whether  effected  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  tfie 
Pharmaceutical  Society  to  the  extent  required,  as  he  would  prefer  it  should  be,  or 
etlierwise,  was  this :— He  would  publish  alongside  of  the  Pfaarmacopceia,  and  Uke  it, 
to  be  from  time  to  time  revised,  a  kind  of  national  **  Tozicopana,"  in  the  shape  of  a 
isdiedulo  of  poisons,  with  instructions,  &c.,  bearhrg  a  somewhat  similar  relationship  to 
-the  domestic  oilces  that  the  former  does  to  the  sick-room.    Take  the  IbllowiBgaB 
eamples  of  *'formulfe"  for  promiscuous  sale  to  servants,  &c.,  for  common  deanhig 
and  other  purposes :— -Sulphnric  add,  Oj. ;   Water,  Oiv.  or  Ov.     To   be   called 
^'Yitrfolic"  Acid  :— 9  Acid.  (>xaii<^  q.  p. ;  Aquss  ad  solutiooem  ;  Ess.  Odorit  ad 
'*  Methyf ''•ationem ;   but  in  English,  of  course.    As  oil  of  vitriol  is  never  need 
except  diluted,  nor  oxalic  acid  except  dissolved,  what  hinders  their  bemg  diluted  end 
dissolved,  and  only  so  kept  for  such  purposes  ?    Oxalate  of  potass  he  would  forbid  to 
be  called  in  print  **  Salt  of  lemons,"  and  he  would  scent  it    Almond  flavour  aboidd 
have  a  defined  strength.    A  label  of  *'  Poison"  should  be  invariably  affixed,  and  m 
liquid  amongst  the  number  be  sent  out  in  a  cup  or  open  vessel. 

Of  such  a  schedule  as  this,  he  proposed  to  classify  the  **  Materia  Toxicaria"  thiit : 
Poisons  to  be  sold  only  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  tliese  to  be  required  only 
when  the  article  is  asked  for  on  the  plea  of  being  wanted  to  poison  vermin  or  eliicr 
animals.  Poisons  to  require  the  presenting  a  certificate,  each  separate  tune  of 
demand ;  and  poisons  to  require  one  once  only,  as  a  general  rule.  Ue  also  divided 
the  certifiers  into  classes.  All  duly  qualified  medical  men,  veterinary  suigeona, 
scientific  professors,  and  the  whole  body  of  wholesale,  mannfisctnring,  and  retail 
'Chemists  and  Druggists,  duly  licensed  and  registered,  to  compose  the  first.  Tbft 
aecond  to  comprise  manufecturers,  dyers,  ftc,  to  be  privileged  to  recommend  each 
other  for  the  supply  of  chemicals  used  by  them,  in  not  less  tiian  certem  deteed 

SmtHies.    And,  third,  all  respectable  householders,   known  to  the  mxpflyhag 
eroist.    These  conditions,  with  one  exception,  to  apply  to  strangers  only. 
Under  tech  a  system  as  this,  even  though  uninvested  with  a  sfaiM  of  poster  in 
rBaecative  to  en  force  its  strict  observance,  he  maintained  that,  #om  nie  infli 
«f  public  opinion  acting  upon  the  applicant  for  poison,  and  from  the  moral 
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Umt  iiptn  -thci  ^atmaeom  of  the  ▼eador,  a  ^Mftt  aaci  imme^ato  ohtiifa  te  tiw  btlte 
vould  be  eSegted.  How  else  is  it  that  the  Pharmacopooia  is  observed?  Who  en* 
forces  strict  adherence  to  it?  Ko  difficulty  whatever  would  be  ezperienoed  ja 
obtaining  poisonous  articles  for  experimental,  scientific,  manufacturing,  or  tradiuf 
purposes.  The  only  doubt  of  success  was  in  reference  to  laudanum,  solutions  of 
morphia,  and  a  few  other  medicines  ;  and  surely  by  allowing— even  to  perfect 
strangers — a  range  of  latitude  vastly  wider  than  the  elective  franchise,  this  difficulty 
was  in  gieat  part  met,  if  not  entirely  overcome.  The  Druggist  should  file  the 
certificates,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  be  would  only  reqiure  to  be 
reminded  of  having  done  so. 

llr.  L.  likewise  pointed  out  and  dwelt  upon  numerous  other  benefleifll  results,  as 
he  considered  them,  as  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  arise. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  the  diAiv* 
man,  Mr.  Mackinlay,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Mercer,  and  other  members  tgok  part. 
The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be,  that,  although  an  extension  of  the  Arsenic  Act 
might  be  beneficial,  the  best  safeguard  for  the  public  is  the  proper  qualification  of 
the  persons  who  deal  in  poisons,  and  the  intelligence  and  discretion  they  exercise  in 
selling  them. 
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ON  THE  AMOMA  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

BT   W.  T.  I>AllISLZi,  M.D.,  F.Xi.8., 

Honorary  member  of  the  Fbarmaoeutifial  Society. 

{Qmehided/rom page  472.) 

4.  Amomum  DemitUi,    Hook.  fil. 

(Tke  YtUow  Amomum.) 

A.  Damdli.     Hook.  JiL  in  Joum.  Bot.,  v.  iv.,  p.  1^*  Uk.  6  (iub,  ftm' 

A.  A&ehi). 
A.  Danielli.    Hook.  (v.  3.  purpmreum)  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4764. 
Bastard  Melligetta.    Pereira,  El.  Materia  Med.  e(L,  9rd,  vel.  2,  p.  1188,/;^. 

250, 251, 2o2.  ^  , 

Guibouri,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Drogues  Simples,  t.  2,  p.  730,  Jig.  121. 
Zin^riber  Meleguetta.     G<ertner  defruct.,  v.  1,  p.  84,  i.  12,  Jig.  1.  (?) 
Fructus  Cajq>uti.    Trew,  Conunercium  literarium,  1737,  lab.  2,Jg.  5,  fk,  7,  -9,. 

Var.  i3.  purpureum.  LabeUum  angustum,  pendulum.  Kore  pnrpttFeo. 
anthera  apice  truncata.  Hook.  JU.,  in  Journ.  Bot.^  vol.  vL,  p.  2d4.  Xhii 
wiety  WW  ealliTAted  at  Kew  from  seeds  gathered  at  F«maAdo  Po,  or  St. 
Thomas's  islands.  The  plant  had  tf olden  yellow  flowers,  whieh  Appear,  howeve^b 
to  become  diaaged  by  artifieial  eultuie  into  red  purpiiah,  with  yellow  on  the.hp 
snd  filament.    It  differs  only  from  the  ordinary  speciesby  the  apes  of  tbe  entbor 

bein^;  tmneated.*  ^  ,  > .  i     j  j..^^   ^ 

This  Am4nmfM  is  irery  common  in  nwmy  of  the  maritime  end  mland  distnete  of 
Western  Afiwa.  It  is  mentioned  by  A&elius,  in  his  reooEt  on  the  natiuttl  pnor 
dMdons  of  fiierra  Leone,  under  the  name  of  MoMa-aU,  witt  theremarit  tM 
tks  eeedB  tttaeml:Aed  those  of  Afo^M^v,  but  were  smaller;  and  tiMt  the  piil|^ 
iriien  fresh,  ww  of  ft  fine  aoid.  No  descripticm  of  this  plant  has  been^iven  » 
\m  BemBdia  GWne«««t«.  It  is  extensivdy  diffused  throughout  the  peDinenla 
of  6ien»  Leone,  and  is  equally  abundant  in  several  of  the  <aroun))aeent  coiutinai. 
A  lew  Tarielses  aw  alao  to  be  met  with  on  the  Gk>ld  and  Slave  Coaate,m  Ola 
Cikbar,  Gamarooas  anfl  Gaboon  rivers,  on  the  islands  oi  Fernando  U« 
Mnoe's,  and  St.  Thomas's,  m  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  in  other  ooaatal  duteials 

•onthwud  of  the  equator. 

J  -■  ■■"■ "'  ""^ 

*  Vid6PAana,Joifnh«oL^P-72. 
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The  chincteriatio  Tellow  floweT^  iritfa  their  ordudaoeoiu  ttftt*,  wU  a) 
■nfficQ  to  diftingnuh  thU  bam 

the  other  African  A  Buma.     The  ^'o-  '■  '"■  "■ 

TSmneh  popolationB  dofigiiate  it 
JtfM«a-iu',  and  the  nitivea  of 
Ttoruba  by  that  of  Obro-maiea, 
or  com-i—vtd  Obro,  from  the 
leaTe»  bang  oonsidered  to  re- 
■emble  thote  of  the  Zta  Afayt, 
L.  The  plant  differs  more  or 
leM  in  development  according  to 
the  elevation  at  which  it  exuts. 
Id  mountsiaons  localitiet  the  re< 
dnction  in  Nze  a  coniiderabte, 
iriien  contrasted  with  ths  same 
plant  when  flourishing  In  % 
cwampj  situation.  In  the  former 
the  stems  are  thin  and8lender,and 
ttarel;  attain  four  or  five  feet  in  { 
■Ititnde.  The  lanceolate-acmoi- 
Date  leaves  are  not  so  broad,  of 
ft  paler  green,  and  proportion- 
stelj  restricted  in  growth.  The 
flowers  are  smaller,  less  crisp, 
but  preserve  their  color  and 
other  distinctive  characlATs.  The 
frmt,  produced  in  numeroos  clus- 


ters on  short  aggregate  scapes,  is 
Tariidile  in  size  and  vuperficiallj 


fiirrowed  hj  12— 14  longitudinal 

depresrions  which  deepen  near 

the  apex.    The  capsnles  about 

2— 2i  inches  long,  6—8  liaes  «  »   a  * 

broad,  are  oblone  ovate,  striated,  V  V  V  W 

obtusely  tnanguUr,   and  when 

irj  somewhat  arched  and  of  an 

orange  or  ruddy  brown   color.       (AImm  n 

The  seedi  are  deep  brown,  orate  -  - 

or  spheroidal,   polished   with   a 

maU  prominent  yellow  tear  or  hilnm.    They  afford  a  weak  camphoraceoaa 

flavor,  bnt  are  more  frequently,  tasteless  (figs.  7  and  8). 

In  the  Utter,  or  Fernando  Po  variety,  the  stem  exceeds  an  inch  in  thicknew 
and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  elevation,  while  the  leaves,  very  distinctly  striated  bj 
nerves,  sometimes  exceed  two  feet  in  len^h,  and  are  proportionately  broad.  Ibe 
■cape  is  also  considerably  longer.  The  &uit  is  romid  or  broadly  ovate  prier  to 
exsiccation,  has  a  plumper  outline,  being  much  greater  in  magnitude,  and  leas 
ribbed.  The  capsule  when  dry  is  about  three  to  five  inches  in  height,  beoones 
■lightly  triangular,  narrow  and  tapering(owingto  tbediMpation  of  itsflwlcaa- 
tenta),  and  the  apex  terminated  by  a  cap-like  expannon,  the  remains  of  Uie  calyx, 
^e  seeds  not  constant  in  siee,  average  two  lines  long  ai 


,  average  two  lines  long  and  aline  broad,  i 
l<n^[-(7lindrical,  or  obovate,  dark  brown,  highly  polished,  occaaonslly  carved,  nsd 
like  those  of  the  other  African  Amoma,  are  enclosed  ir  -  * —  -.-—i™.—  *■"— 


the  pnip,  which  is  pleasantly  acidulous.  They  aie  endowed  with  a  peeoE 
terebinuiinate  taste,  variable  in  pungency.  The  flower*  ^Iden  yellow,  a  _ 
firm,  cri^,  and  emit  a  delicate  fragrance.  They  appear  m  May  and  Jom. 
The  aborigines  of  Fernando  Po  affirm  that  only  two  Amotmimt  abound  oa  tbn 
iiland.  to-,  the  TtA<A> mCpomoh  (A.  Gratnm  ParaduC),  and  this  species  t«tnsd 
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BarsdlOf  ibe  latter  of  which  flourishes  so '  abundantly  on  the  Eroo  suburb  of 
Clarence  and  on  the  mountain  acclivities,  as  to  form  in  some  places  almost  im- 
passable thickets.  Whether  the  natives  comprehend  under  their  designation  of 
JBarsalo  other  scitamineous  plants,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

In  the  Islands  of  Prince's  and  St.  Thomas's  these  fruits  are  sold  in  the 
markets,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Ufame  or  Utsahme,  At  St.  Anna  de 
Chaves,  the  capital  of  the  latter,-!  purchased  several  hundred  for  a  few  pence. 
These  capsules  were,  however,  much  broader,  triangular,  and  partially  resembled 
those  of  the  Amaimum  Clusii^  Sm.  Their  terebinthinate  flavor  was  also 
stronger,  but  in  other  respects  appeared  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  preceding.  As 
tins  species  is  sud  to  flourish  in  the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  rivers,  it  may  probably 
be  the  same  to  which  Bowdich  thus  makes  allusion :  ^*A  beautiful  red  pod,  the 
blossom  of  which  was  out  of  season,  contains  small  black  seeds,  in  taste  exactly 
resembling  the  cardamom.  The  natives  of  this  place  (Gaboon)  and  also  of  the 
interior,  are  very  fond  of  them.  In  Booroom  the  plant  is  called  Boorooifiifm,  at 
Gaboon,  EntoSndo.''* 

An  examination  of  the  fruits  of  the  A.  Cluiiiy  Sm.,  in  the  museum  of  the  late 
Dr.  Pereira,  lead  me  to  suspect  that  they  are  the  produce  of  some  species  either 
ih)m  oriental  Afl-ica  or  Madagascar.  The  capsule  is  rounder,  deeply  striated, 
more  coriaceous,  with  thicker  walls,  and  a  less  tapering  or  elongated  point,  and  ox 
a  deep  red  color,  characters  which  do  not  well  agree  with  A,  DanieUi,  although 
tiie  seeds  are  nearly  alike.  So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  no  fruit  similar  to 
the  A,  Ciusii  has  been  found  in  Western  Africa. 

The  shape  of  the  capsule  and  seeds  of  Trew's,  ^^fructtu  Cajeputi  "  indicate 
some  affinity  to  one  of  these  species ;  it  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  they 
belong  to  an  East  African  or  Indian  plant  at  present  undetermined.  They 
certainly  are  not  identical  with  the  A.  Macrospermumy  Sm.,  nor  yet  with  the 
"  Banda  cardamom^^  of  Martins. 

By  the  negro  races  of  Guinea  the  pulp  of  the  A,  DanielliiB  eaten  with  avidity, 
for  the  agreeable  acid  it  contains,  the  refrigerant  qualities  of  which  are  used 
to  mitigate  the  thirst  from  fever  and  other  causes.  The  women  and  children  of 
the  Timneh  and  Soosu  countries  often  wander  in  the  woods  in  search  of  the  ripe 
capsules,  both  for  edible  purposes  and  as  an  ingredient  for  some  of  their  medicinal 
decoctions.  The  roots  and  entire  plant  also  comprise  one,  among  other  substances 
resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  I  have  found  several  of  these  pulps  when 
broken  up  and  placed  in  a  jar  of  water,  impart  a  grateful  acidity  to  the  fluid, 
which  appears  to  be  better  adapted  for  an  ordinary  beverage  in  endemic  maladies, 
than  the  lemonade  made  from  lime-juice  and  sugar,  which  is  apt  to  disorder  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

5.  Amomum  Palusire,    Afzelius. 
(The  Swamp  or  vfoter  Amomum,) 

A.  Palustre.    Afzelius.    Stirpittm  in  Guinea  Medicinalium^  No.  1,  p.  9. 

A.  Strobilaceum.    Smith  in  Rees*  CycL  vol.  39,  addenda. 

A.  Cereum.    Hook.  fll.  (flores)  in  J&um.  Bot.  v.  vi.  p.  296. 

Pereira.    El.  Mat.  Med.  ed.  9rd.  vol.  2.  p.  1189  (Species  ex  Gambia). 

Scapis  longiusculis,  fructu  oblongo  altero  latere  subcompresso,  foliis  lato- 
lanceolatis.     Timmenensibus^  Masen^bani,  BuUomeneibus  Cumbulu. 

Floret  a  Januario  usque  ad  Junram.  Crescit  in  locis  paludosis  Sierra 
Leone^  litoris  Bultomeneis  et  in  vidnitate  urbis  Susuensium  Tuki-Kerren  prope 
flumen  Pongas  dictum.  Stirps  quod  ad  omnes  suas  partes  glabra.  Radix 
lit  in  Zingiiere  officinalis  crassa,  radiculis  filiformibus  longissimis^  instructa  et 
nnicum  plerumque  fercns  caulem,  sub  cujus  basi  provenientes  Scapi  sur^nt  vix 
nisi  duo  oppositi,  et  ex  astate  inssquales.  CauUs  altitudine  fere  hommis,  sed 
crassitudine  solum  digiti,  sterilis,  rimplex,  basi  vix  vel  parum  tumidus,  strictus, 

•  B§wdieh*$,Mi$ihn  to  Askmie,  p.  446. 
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tareB«  ex  yaginis  comporitiu  arete  apprewB,  aaperiorilwB  £»iyf«ns.  i^Wta 
longitudiae  dodnuitidiii,  latiiudiae  poUicanaBuperque,  atque  adeoIatalaacaolalA 
dicenda,  disticho-altema,  dUtauda,  breviaidme  petioiata,  hwd  ina^qualia,  reoikiatap 
longe  acuminata,  utrimqme  lineata,  aupra  saturate  viridia,  aubtua  caiinat^ 
pftlfiH^agimiL,  Scapi  d'4pollicare8,  erecti  vaginis  oia^ia  sunum  inorefloeDtibus 
truncato-mncrenariB  fuscis  imbricate  et  penitua  vestiti  apice  2—4  florL  Flpr£» 
a^pregati,  spatbis  lanoeolatia,  commum  bivalvi  coriacea,  propriia  muvalTUNV 
■umbranaceia  inatructi.  CoroUa  monqpetala,  tubo  lon^  angusto  intra  vagJAM 
Scapi  auperiorea  et  apathas  florum  toto  recondito,  alba  uodora  quinquepartita : 
laetniis  tribua  eatenoribua,  quanim  anterior  major  oblong  aub  4ama:^;iDat«b 
lateralea  minopes  laoceolata  obtuaiuacule :  duabus  interioribua,  quanim  i»a 
maxima  nitidiasima,  a  baai  supra  m^um  per  longitudinem  oerea,  cetenim  jutqa 
nargine  imdulata,  apioe  erenulata  et  altera  parva  looo  Filimeoti  aqgqata,  in 
ainu  laciniffi  exteriarum  mi^oria  prorsus  occultata,  ad  basim  apendicibua  duabaa 
wectia  linearibua  instructa,  in  medio  lato-linearia  compreaaa,  ad  apicem  exr 
cnrrens  in  duo  comua  lineari  introrsum  versa  rubicunda,  et  infira  ilia  in  daoa 
denites  approximatos  aubulatos,  apice  conniTentea  et  introrsum  deoraamque 
flexoa.  Filameuium  nullum  nisi  pro  eo  sumere  velis,  quam  aupra  nominaTimua» 
panram  illam  ex  interioribus  Corollas  lacinianL  Anthera  unica  in  duoa  diviaa 
IoAkm,  quorum  quisque  affixua  eat  margini  intenoii  cujusque  ex  duobua  dentibua 
in£ra  apicem  lacinise  coroUinsB  parv»  euatis.  Stylus  longua  filifoimis  hyalinna, 
basin  dentium  antberiferorum  attingena.  Stigma  magnam  €Qmpreaao<amp»- 
nulatum,  inter  lobos  antherte  et  aupra  illoa  protenaum  in  medio  materia 
goaajpiaa  repletum,  aliaa  vacuum  margine  integro,  album  rubro  colore  aU- 
qnantulum  tinctum.  Capsula  va^uia  qpathiaque  remanentibua  magnia  fuscia 
ftdeo  tecta,  ut  niai  illis  remotis  yideri  nequeat,  bijpollicarts  et  flapca,  oblooga 
acuta :  roatro  longo  materia  apongaoaa  albissima  repleto,  irilocuiaris,  roaeo-coo- 
dnea.  Locuiamenta  compressa  separabilia,  singula  eixcumdala  matezia  fere 
citrjna  elegantiaaime  cryatallina  subpellucida,  ope  filornm  in  duaa  aeriea  dia- 
poaitonun  affixa  columnte  oentrali  membranacesD  albiaaimaa  tri-alatsB :  alia 
toculaatenta  dividentibus  et  ad  corum  extremitatem  extenaia.  Semina  angulata 
acuminata  mgosa  aterrima  nitida  baai  glauco-albida  {AJzeiius  uki^tufj). 

In  conaequenee  of  this  and  another  species  growing  blendedtogether  in  tbeaame 
locality,  both  were  sent  to  Dr.  Hooker  under  one  name,  and  benoe  the  floweaca 
of  this  became  united  with  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  auooeeding  Amomum* 
The  native  collectors  aver  that  they  belong  to  the  aame  plant,  but  subsequent 
investigations  have  aatiafied  me  that  these  filvjpnents  pertain  to  two  diatinfife 
apades.  The  Amawmm  pa/%utre  is  usually  limited  to  the  awampy  lowlanda  or 
margins  of  lagoons,  and  is  therefore  abundant  on  the  banks  of  severiu  atreama  that 
flow  through  the  Foulah,  Sooau,  and  Timneh  countries.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  marshy  grounds  at  Koto,  near  Cape  St.  Mary,  in  the  Gambia,  and  is  asserted  to 
be  indigenous  to  the  rivers  KDasamanea,  Pcmm,  fiherbro,  and  to  many  of  the  ma- 
ritime regions  ao  &r  south  as  Cape  Palinae.  In  Sierra  Leone  this  species  is  com- 
paratively scarce,  and  with  diffieulty  can  be  procured  from  the  wooded  xavioea 
beyond  Re^nt  and  ^e  Sugar-loaf  mountain.  The  v^maeular  title  among  the 
Mandingo*s  is  Partancunpon^  the  Timneh's,  Maisa-^^gbani,  and  the  Sooau'a,  &Hai- 
bulu.  In  beauty  and  delicacy  of  floreacence,  it  aorpaases  eveiy  African  Amowmm 
at  present  known.  The  plant  ia  of  modenate  elevation,  the  stem  aeldom  attainiQg 
flix  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  briefly  pedolate,  are  aingularly  unequal  at  their 
base,  broad4aueeolate,  and  sharplv  acuminate.  The  flowers  are  inodoroua>  of  a 
pure  and  waxy  whiteneas,  with  the  lower  pertiona  of  the  corolla  golden  yellow,  aaA 
the  aunerior  margin  of  the  anther  and  fllament  of  a  rich  pink.  In  tome  situa- 
tions tne  flowers  are  pervaded  by  a  faint  pinkneaa.  The  bracta  or  acalea  areiadr 
a  deep  red  oolor.  Tlie  fruits,  either  single  or  conjugate,  are  surmounted  on  abort 
acaly  acapea.  Their  magnitude  apparently  depnuis  on  local  inflneneea.  Ia 
length  they  average  about  2— 2j^  inches,  and  li  in  breadth  at  their  base. 
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Tktj  ■!«,  btrwercr,  araoe-  „  „     „ 

tii^  mM  witli,  beVely  an  ^^*-»-  »»■»■ 

inefa  loiw,  Ktd  4—5  kna 
bnwd.  Wh«n  mature  the 
p«7G«rp  it  thin,  ntooUi, 
Midof  afinereddirii  pink. 
In  abape  they  lomeTfaat 
resemble  a  carboy,  broad 
decanter,  or  water  cooler, 
being  round  and  wide  at 
their  base,  but  suddenly 
contracting  into  a  long 
imatow  apex  or  neok  (fig. 
9).  In  Ute  dry  rtate  the 
oafwile  is  isriabk  in 
ibrsi,  becomM  irregularly  . 
wrinkled  by  Jondtudind 
striv,  is  more  or  leas  cori- 
anona,  and  alnioit  bid- 
den by  the  lurrouading 
bractete.  Its  proponiona 
are  also  less  rotund,  being 
semicirculKr  or  obtneely 
liiangulB',  while  the  apex, 
more  attenuated  and 
sharply  beaked,  is  crowned 
by  a  (mail  tubercular 
exnansion  (fig.  10).     The 

Slip,  likethepreceding,  is  1^    ^     ^   ^ 

nded  into   three  equnl  W    W     W   • 

parts,   and  ia    not   acid, 
at    lawt    in   the    Sierra 

Leone  spedes  that  came  ^^^^  p^,,^  ^  p„,„^ 

under  my   notice.       ifte         (FniitornMondmo).  (DiM  Mpsnle  mil  »e*W. 

seeds  are  grey  or  leaden- 

coloved,  aagvlttr,  with  a  remarkably  large  and  fleaby  pale  ydbw  tubercle  at'the 
base  (hilmn),  which  in  a  dried  condition  becoraei  either  more  or  lea  oencavecr 
pointed,  and  of  an  orange  or  pale  yellow  hue.  Both  coMoles  and  eeediaie 
kighly  anHoatic,  the  latter  in  particular  being  endowed  with  a  rich  spicy  flsrw 
aaalogonE  to  ti»t  of  coriander. 

J^B  Amomum  belonging  to  the  Gambia  alluded  to  by  Fcrara*  ii  eitiier« 
vtgitXj  of  thiE  ipeoies,  or  another  very  closely  related  to  it,  prob«bly  the  foima 
as  the  getteral  outline  diftrs  but  sliehlly.  The  nimemuB  Aeathing  bracia,  ttat 
closaly  enrelope,  and  almost concealthie  contraeted  oapanle,  areoonunoatabotk. 
The  peculiar  leaden  hue  of  the  seeds,  thetbrm  Of  the  frutt,  and  other  dtaractaiHMS 
of  the  plant  indicate  a  near  approach  to  identity.  The  oidydernatJOBBubsemMe 
ia  the  Gambia  specimens  ore  m  the  fruit,  which  is  larger,  more  tyrate  or  obloiiff  ia 
shape  and  less  bedced,  the  leeda  are  likewise  plumper,  moother,  and  tuSUj 
' *■",   and    tke  hilum    is   also   !e«  in   siae.      Moreoror  the  4owen  aie 


of  pinkish  white,  and  the  pulp  agreeably  and  moderately  acidnlota.     Tbe  B«ti*« 
aathorities  observe  that  chis  is  the  only  Amomam  found  grewing  in  the  midrt  tt 

laaiiii s  or  at^gnant  waters.    ITbc  Klandiogo's  and  Feloopi  delight  iu  suokiMg 

tbe  fresh  pulp. 

Tbe  portions  of thia  plant  held  mostly  in  requisitiun  bybbe  negro  coimnunitiea  MM 
the  seeds,  which  ar«  employed  more  us  an  article  of  pcrfamevy,  than  of  madieiwB. 

'  Utiiafr.,p.liM. 
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The  Hmneli  women  pnlTerise  tbe  fresb  seeds  betveen  two  stones,  whid  after 
Ibeir  redaction  into  a  fine  powder,  thev  triturate  witb  Baoiba-tula  or  Deutah 
batter,*  and  anoint  their  bodies.  AjzeDns  states  tliat  tbe  powdered  seeds  are 
applied  to  tbe  forehead,  temples,  and  neck  in  pains  of  the  bead.  It  msj, 
however,  be  considered  doubtful  whether  this  is  their  legitimate  use,  as  the 
native  doctors  invarisblf  prefer  tbepun^ot  and  peppery  seeos  of  the  A.  Gratutm 
ParadiH,  or  A.  Excapum  for  rubefociant  purposes,  and  they  are  in  genenl 
bderably  [JendAil  in  most  of  the  localities  preriously  mentioned. 
Amomnm  PtreirianwH. 
(Th«  tltnder-tcaped  AmomumJ) 

A.eenam,HoeA.JU.  (folia  et  fructns)  in  Joum.  Bta.  v.  vi.p.  296. 

Foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  (basi  obliqais)  apjce  longe  acnminatis,  ligola  bran 
tnmcatascapogradli  elongate  sub-6-noro,  bracteis  appieesia  obtusia  truncatisve 
cnspidatis,  fructu  lineari -lanceolate  seminibng  majnscutig  angulatii  polpa  (nooo 
tenui)  immerns,  testa  Itete  bninnea.  An  A.  citratum,  Pertira,  Mat.  Med.  e.  S, 
p.  1137? 

Hab.  Regent,  Sierra  Leone.     Dr.  Daniell. 

Folia  6 — lOunc.  longa,  1  —  1}  lata,  basi  superiore  breviore  in  petiolum  breTem 
decurrente.  iSfaptfloriferi4uDC.,fructireri^Snnc.longi,gTaciles.  Bractexteoim 
majores,  J — 2-uiiciales.    Fruetui  gracilis, 

apica  rostra tus,  2— 2  J  nnc.  longus,  siccua  Fio.lL 

-t  unc.  latus,  parietibua  ut  videtur  corlaceia. 
£amino  magna,  J  unc  diametro,  insapida 
(Book.JSI.  ubitup.). 

Owine  to  the  fact  of  the  flowers  from 
which  ^e  name  of  A.  eereum  was  derived 
belonging  to  tbe  A,  Pabtttra  Afz,,  I  have 
to  suggest  that  tbis  tpecies  should  be  de- 
rignated  in  honor  of  tbe  late  Dr.  Pereira, 
to  whose  indefatigable  researches  we  stand 
so  much  indebt^  for  our  knowledge  of 
those  scitamineous  products,  usually  under- 
stood as  the  Gra%H»  ofParadite. 

This  Amomum  u  very  rare,  and  has 
hitherto  been  discove^  only  in  the 
densely  wooded  and  awiunpy  ravines  be- 
yond  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain  in  Sierra 
Leone.  It  has  apparently  not  been  noticed 
by  the  native  populations,  and  therefore 
enjoys  no  vernacular  appellation.  The 
slant  is  of  moderate  growtit,  about  4 — 6 
&et  in  height,  bearing  pale  green,  narrow 
lanceolate  leaves,  briefly  peliolate,  with  an 
4ri)]ique  base.  The  flowers  are  not  known. 
Thefroits  are  produced dtherBingly,or con- 
junctively in  two's  or  three's,  supported  by  a 
long  slender  scape  from  1 1 — 2  feet  high,  and 
are  fomisbed  with  short  thin,  papyraceoua- 
like  bracts,  of  a  more  delicate  atructure  than 
Others,  and  covered  at  intervals  by  minute 
dots.  The  pericaiT)  in  the  ripe  state  is 
deep  pink,  thin,  and  compactly  invests  tbe 

mass  of  seeds.    The  palp  isalightly  humid,  ^mommi /Vsnaaub 

fweetly  or  mildly  actdulons,   and  divided  (Drisd  £niiu  aad  snd^. 


L 


*  Tb*£W-(«dMofPuk,obttuwd{rantlMS««dsofths£cuMii°arii>,Doa. 
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by  lepta  into  three  equal  parts,  eachpart  independently  endoeing  its  own 
seeds,  as  in  the  preceding  species.  The  capsule  2 — 8  inches  long  and  1} 
inches  broad  when  dry,  is  oblong-orate  or  cyhndrical,  of  an  orange  or  ruddj 
brown,  smooth,  barely  striated,  and  dotted  with  reddish  spots,  especially  near 
the  apex,  which  is  terminated  by  an  infundibuliform  remnant  of  the  calyx 
{^.  11).  The  seeds  are  large  in  proportion  to.  the  capsule,  acutely  and 
irregularly  angular,  of  a  yellowish  or  ruddy  brown,  with  a  fflossy  delicate 
striated  testa,  and  small  whitish  circular  concayity  surroundea  by  a  reddish 
areola,  at  the  inferior  extremity.  They  are  destitute  of  any  essential  fiayor, 
although  the  dried  capsule  when  opened  CYolyes  an  aromatic  aroma. 

Li  some  respects  the  fruit  ana  seeds  appear  to  resemble  the  A,  eitraium  of 
Fereira,  which  from  their  |appellation  of  ^*  Crrana  Paradysi'^^  m  the  British 
Museum,  doubtless  came  from  some  country  in  tropical  Africa.  The  latter 
has,  however,  a  larger  and  more  tapering  capsule,  with  the  base  contracted  into 
an  OYoid  shape,  and  having  that  remarkable  prolongation  of  apex,  which  permits 
of  its  artificial  separation  into  two  parts,  thus  serving  to  unite  different  fruits  to- 
gether in  bunches.  The  seeds  are  larger,  oblong,  and  of  a  paler  hue,  and  possess 
that  lemon-grass  flavor  by  which  they  have  been  chiefly  distin^ished.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  two  products  may  belong  to  mere  varieties  of  the  same 
plant,  for  the  taste  of  the  seeds,  like  their  form  and  hue,  we  know  is  greatly 
modified  by  local  agendes.  It  will  however  be  necessarjr,  firom  the  want  of  this 
definite  informaUon,  to  consider  them  as  distinct  species.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  s^Bds  of  the  West  African  AmotMy  when  enveloped  in  an  add  pmp,  are  more 
or  less  defident  in  aromatic  pungency  and  flavor,  whereas  (with  the  exception 
of  the  A,,UMgi9capum)  the  contrary  is  the  fact  should  the  pulp  be  f^  from  this 
peculiarity. 

Although  several  other  spedes  of  Amoma  in  leaf  and  flower  only,  have  been 
brought  m>m  Sierra  Leone,  it  would  not  be  desirable,  while  the  fruits  remain 
unknown^  to  enter  into  any  description  of  such  fragmentary  portions. 

ON  THE  MANUFAOTUBE  OF  THE  CHINESE  6BEEN  DYE, 

CALLED      7*    Wr^    LO'KAO. 


*        '  .      BT  THB  BBY.  M.  HisLOT,* 

UiaBionary  of  the  Company  of  Jenii. 

Oh  the  6th  of  .August,  1856, 1  recdved  through  the  Bev.  Father  Borgniet» 
ApostoUc  Fro^ vicar,  of  the  Mission  in  Kiang-nan  (China)  a  note  addressed  by 
the  President  iof  the  Central  Coundl  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  of  Lyons, 
on  the  subject  of  a  certain  Green  D^e  said  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese.  A  request 
accompanied  it,- that  I  would  omit  no  steps  in  order  to  obtain  a  prompt  and 
exact  reply  to  the  inquiries  it  contdned. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  all  other  enj^ements,  I  commenced  my  investigation. 
At  Shanghai  I  could  obtain  no  positive  information;  not  only  is  the  dye  in 
question  not  prepared  there,  but  it  is  not  even  found  there  in  commme;  when 
Europeans  inquire-  for  it  through  their  compradors^  the  latter  obtain  it  from 
Soo-chow,  ana  sell  it  at  an  exorbitant  ^rice. 

I  was,  however,  fortunate  in  discovering  that  the  Green  Dye  was  prepared  on 
a  considerable  scale  at  Az^,  a  town  of  from  6000  to  8000  sous,  dtuated 

*  [In  the  Phannaoeuiicdl  Jowmal  for  October  Ust,  there  appeared  some  aoooont  of  tbo 
Chinese  Green  Dje,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbnry.  For  the  following  more  oopions 
detaUs,  obtained  by  the  Bst.  M.  H^lot,  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  China.  As  the  Dye  in 
question  appears  ukely  to  attract  some  attention,  we  have  thought  the  notiee  of  M.  Htiot, 
although  somewhat  lengthj,  of  suffidflnt  interest  to  merit  translation.  We  have,  however,  slii^tly 
condensed  it  in  some  parts.«ED.  PA.'  •/onm.] 
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oicht  loagnw  to  the  Booth  of  Eiarfain*fbD,  in  the  prrwinoa  of  Tcbe»kiaii|^. 
TEo  Beverend  F^o-vkar  at  onee  determined  thai  I  should  proceed  thitiier.  A 
large  Ohriatian  commimity  of  Tche-kian^  located  near  Aa^  facilitated  my 
ecapeditioit,  ^vhich  would  otfaenHse  have  Men  nuher  baaardoua.  IC.  Bdan, 
French  Conanl  at.  Shanghai,  had  the  hiodneserto  giye  me  for  a  companion  eme  of 
his  most  iatelligort  empSoyds^  one  who  had  resided  not  fitr  fVom  Aa^,  and  who  bad 
been  formerly  a  pupii  of  the  Reverend  Fathers,  the  Lazartsts  of  Tebe^iang. 
The  worthy  ChnBtianf  received  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  omitted 
nothing  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  desired  information.  Ihcf 
would,  in  factf  at  once  Imve  condwcted  me  to  the  workahops  where  the  mano- 
fcctwre  was  carried  ob,  but  at  that  season  the  proeesa  waa  not  in  operation. 
They  therefore  sent  fiir  the  dnef  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
dye,  and  I  interrelated  them  separately,  and  thus  obtaaned  an  acooaintanoe,  at 
iMSt  tolerably  demnte,  aa  to  tae  preparation  of  this  valuable  colour.  Thar  I 
hasten  to  lay  before  the  President  of  the  Central  Council^  if  it  considenr  it  as 
still  uneertani  and  inaefficienty  it  will  be  desirable  to  psfy  another  visit'  to  Aa6 
dnxing  the  meirth  of  November; — or  it  would  perhaps  be  still  better  to  cause  two 
or  three  worifimen  to  come»to  Shanghai,  and  t^ere  and  then  to  prepaid  the  <ff»; 
some  woricBsen  oiAasi,  fiiends  of  the  Chriatiana- there,  have  in  faet  offered  to  go. 
The  following  ia  the  note  which  wee  received  f^om  the  Central  Council  of 
Lyons:— 

Note  to  he  trammitted  to  ike  mismnaries  in  China. 
**  There  oeours  in  tnuie  at  Shanghai,  in  China,  a  green  sirisBtanee  re- 
sembling Javfmese  incEgo,  but  not  reslly  indigo.  This  substance,  which  ia 
called  Lo'-kao^  is  not  prepared  at  Shanghai,  but  in  some  other  psst  of 
China,  which  we  know  not.  It  is  said  that  this  green  colouring  matter  ia 
in  Chin&  very  acsrce  and  dear.  It  is  empk>yed,  nevertheless,  in  dyeing  the 
coarsest,  cotton  doths^  whiob  appeara  a  striking  contradiction. 

**  It  would  be  very  importaiit  for  the  manufacturers  of  Lyona  to  obtmn 
some  precise  information  on  the  following  questions: 

''  1.  What  is  the  price  of  the  Le-kao  at  Shanghai? 
*<  2.  What  is  the  plant,  and  what  is  the  part  of  the  plant  that  yields 
this  green  dye? 

^*  3.  What  are  the  processes  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  extracting 
the  colour  from  the  plant,  and  for  employing  it  in  dyeing  P 

"4.  Could  one  obtain  with  certainty  the  seeds  of  the  <plant  whence 

the  Lo'kao  is  extracted,  as  well  as  information  regarding  its  culture 

and  the  situation  most  favourable  for  it? 

**  We  are  aware  that  the  peints  upon  which  we  request  information  are 

mnncaroeay  and  that  they  may  be  obtained  with  difficulty;  but  it  being  a 

queadea  of  obtaining  a  substanoe  which  would  be  of  great  serrioe  to  oar 

manufaetmeny  a  snmll  amomt  of  inCormatton  even  would  be  useAd. 

*^  The  seed  of  a  shrab,  said  to  be  that  which  ilirnishes  the  Lo-hao^  has  been 
received,  and  the  shrub  itself  is  cultivated ;  but  as  there  is  still  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  ita  origin,  it  is  raj  important  to  obtain  it  i^resh,  so  that  we  may 
more  confidently  persevere  in  those  labours  which  will  lead  to  the  desued 
result." 
To  eommeaee  mr  history  r^About  the  years  1848  to  1850,  specimens  of 
some  Chinese  productions  were  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce;  among 
them  some  doth  of  a  se»-green  colour  attracted  attention.    It  was  placed  in 
the.  hands  of  some  lAJlfhl  bhemists,  who  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  could 
not  detect  in  it  by  reagents,  either  a  blue  or  a  yellow  colour.    Hence  they 
inferred  that  its  colour  was  due  to  some  green  colouring  princi|^  unknown  in 
Europe.  ^  Traces  of  alumina  and  of  iron  were  all  that  coula  be  detected.    As  at 
^1*  P^od  we  had  bo  consul  in  China,  the  American  Consul  at  Canton  waa 
addressed  for  more  ample  information.    He  could  procure  only  about  fifteen 
grams  of  the  desired  material,  but  the  experiments  made  upon  this  small 
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qoMMihx  gsrt  the  mott  istitfteCov^  redults.  Reeovne  was  again  had  to  tbe 
Amenriean  CotttuI,  who  succeeded  tbw  time  in  sending  a  pomid  of  the  dye  at  a 
price  of  35  dollars,  promising  ako  to  write  to  Shanghai  for  inibrmatian  about  it, 
ginee  it  appeared  not  to  be  prepanred  in  the  south  of  China.  M.  de  Montigny, 
who  had  just  been  appointea  Fren<Ai  Consul  at  Shanghai,  now  received  nom 
ike  Minuter  inatmcticmf  to  paj  attention  to  the  matter.  Assisted  hj  the 
Missionaories  both  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tohe^ang,  he  svieceeded  in  procuring 
■ouni  ounces  of  the  Green  Dye;  but  as  it  was  necessary,  in  default  of  other 
tnibmation,  to  obtain  it  from  Soo^chow-foo,  its  rarity  and  deamess  were 
exaggerated  by  the  dealers,  and  it  had  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10  dollvs 
per  os» 

About  the  year  1854,  M.  de  Moatlgny  sent  seeds  of  the  trees  which  fUmisb 
the  Xo-teo,  and  two  glass  oases  containing  from  two  to  three  hundred  plants, 
the  whole  obtMued  from  asthentie  localities,  through  the  intenrention  of  the 
Lazarists  of  Tche-kiang. 

Such  W88  the  position  of  the  question,  when  the  Rererend  Apostolic  Pro- 
near  eonuoissioned  me  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  fbllowing  is  the 
inftmnation  1  have  obtained  :— 

1.  The  trees  which  yield  the  Lo-kao  belong  to  two  Ipeeies.  At  the  period  of 
tb»  laU  of  the  leaf,  it  is  collected  by  the  peasants  in  the  districts  where  the  dye 
is  manoihetured,  and  consists  of  fagots  of  small  wood,  known  by  the  name  of 
Xe-M  (gi«en*branch).  The  L<HBa  is  of  two  species,  or  it  may  be  but  two  varieties 
of  the  same  species :  the  one,  which  comes  from  the  sterile  mountains  in  tiie 
S.W.  of  Tche-kiang  and  Shantung,  is  called  Pa-bi  Lo-za;  the  other,  whidi 
forms  a  bosh,  also  uncultivated,  oecurs  in  the  fertile  plains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Am6  in  Tche4nang,*and  is  named  Hom-bi  Lo-za.  At  *A2^,  the  lagot  of  lOD 
pounds  of  Honhbi  Lo^za  costs  1000  sapec$,  that  is  about  5  francs ;  while  a 
aimilflr  fkgot  of  Pchbi  Lo-^ut  costs  about  three  times  that  sum.  I  may  remaarl: 
that  the  name  Lo'9<My  which  is  given  to  the  shrub  in  Tche-kiang,  is  not  its 
ooiTect  appellation,  but  only  that  of  the  branches  made  into  fagots,  and  found 
m  an  ortide  of  trade  for  preparing  the  dye ;  for  the  word  so,  which  signifies 
fltgot  or  small  wood^  is  employed  to  express  any  wood  used  for  foel.  Tlie 
people  of  Shantungs  who  also  have  this  shrub  on  their  mountains,  say  that  it  is 
called  IJmi'40'du>»  (  Lt^c-^rwii-'tree),  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  winter  it  is 
carried  about  for  sale  in  small  fagots  under  the  name  Lieu'lo-tche, 

I  koive  had  made  by  a  Chinese  artist  a  drawing  from  nature  of  a  brandi  of 
the  Hom-bi  Lo^za  loaded  with  seeds,  still  green,  but  which  towards  winter 
become  black.  The  mail  of  December  will,  I  hope,  bring  you  about  50  lbs:  of 
these  seeds  ;-->at  least,  I  have  talsen  measures  that  it  shall  do  so.  If  you  desire 
plants,  a  case  of  them  can  be  sent,  but  I  am  assured  that  the  seeds  will  answer 
^te  as  w«ll.    If  I  can  do  so,  I  shall  send  you  seeds  of  the  Ps-ftt  Lo-za  also. 

The  seeds  and  shrubs  which  M.  de  Montigny  sent  are  oertainly  authentie. 
Both  the  Hom-bi  and  the  Pa-M  Lo-za  ought  to  be  found  among  them ;  they  may 
be  diBtinguished,  if  by  no  other  method,  at  least  by  the  colour  and  preparation, 
which  is  still  to  be  described. 

3.  The  preparation  of  the  green  dye  with  the  bark  of  the  Hom-hi  Lo'za,  m 
carried  on  at  A2#,  is  as  follows :— - 

The  Lo-ea  is  taken,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the*  form  of  fogots  of  small 
wwd,  which  are  brought  in  by  the  peasants.  Its  bark  is  then  roughly  removed 
irith  a  knifo ;  it  shimld  not  be  quite  dry,  as  the  dry  bark  is  no  longer  rich  in 
colouring  matter ;  this  is  why  the  branches  are  not  stripped  until  the  time  for 
mbg  l4e  bark.  The  smaller  branches  are  crushed  with  a  hammer;  in  fact,  in 
removing  tiie  bark,  a  good  deal  of  the  wood  adheres  to  it,  so  that  a  fagot  of 
100  lbs.  IS  reckoned  to  give  half  ita  weight  of  bark.  Of  this  bark,  12  lbs.  are 
tAken  to  150  lbs.  of  water,  and  a  decoction  is  made:  a  firoth  appears  on  the 
surface,  which  froth  is  at  first  white,  and  then  passes  to  rose  colour.  It  is  tiiis 
peculiarity  which  has  occasioned'  the  name  Hom-bi  (red-bark)  to  be  applied  to 
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lihb.flort  of  Lo'7sa>  When  the  froth  or  scam  has  assumed  a  rose  ooloor,  the  fire 
is  removed,  and  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are  poured  into  a  Urge  ressel  and 
suffered  to  macerate  for  at  least  two  days  and  two  nights>  afUur  which  it  is  ready 
for  use.  In  very  cold  weather  this  maceration  may  be  carried  on  for  twentj 
days ;  if  left  longer  the  materials  would  spoil. 

llie  preparation  of  the  dye  of  the  Pcirbi  Lo-za  is  precisely  the  same,  only  that 
continued  ebullition  has  not  the  effect  of  causing  the  froth  to  assume  a  rose 
colour,  whence  the  name  Pa-bi  (white  bark).  Moreover,  the  maceration  must  be 
continued  for  at  least  ten  days,  whilst  two  days  are  si^cient  in  the  case  of  the 
ffom-bi. 

To  insure  success  in  the  process  of  dyeing,  dear,  settled  weather  must  be 
chosen,  for  the  sun^s  action  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Placed  ready  for  use,  it  is  customary  to  have  a  vessel  of  lime  water,  which  the 
Chinese  prepare  by  putting  the  lime  into  a  little  bag  and  agitating  it  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

Dyeing  Cotton  Cfloth  ^r«en.— The  dyeing-liquors  both  of  the  HonM  or  Pa-hi 
Lo^za^  being  ready  as  well  as  the  lime  water,  the  colouring  is  communicated  to  the 
doth  by  dipping  it  from  seven  to  ten  times  in  the  decoction  of  Honi'^  con* 
duding  by  three  dippings  in  that  of  the  Pa-bi^  care  being  taken  to  allow  the 
doth  to  dry  between  eacn  immersion.    The  details  of  the  operation  are  as  follow : 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  bark  of  the  Lo-za  is  allowed  to  macerate 
two  days  in  the  case  of  the  Hom-bi  Lo-zcl,  and  ten  in  that  of  the  Pa-(t  Lo-za, 
The  maceration  bdng  then  complete,  and  the  weather  fine  enough  to  admit  of 
the  dyeing  process  being  commenced,  the  bark  is  removed  from  the  liquor,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  lime  water  added ;  the  doth  is  then  plunged  into  the  cold 
solution,  wrung  out  so  as  to  avoid  any  waste,  and  then,*  without  rinsing,  spread 
upon  the  ground  to  dry.  It  is  important  that  the  drying  be  not  too  rapid.  For 
this  reason,  the  dipping  is  not  commenced  till  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  so  that 
the  doth  mav  be  exposed  all  night  and  receive  the  benent  of  the  following  day's 
sunshine,  lout  even  sunshine  ma;jr  be  in  excess.  This  operation  having  been 
repeated  from  seven  to  ten  times  with  the  liquor  of  the  Hom'U  Lo-xa,  and  aftet- 
wards  with  that  of  the  Pa-bi  Lo-zaQime  water  being  added  as  in  the  former 
case),  the  doth  is  dved,  but  on  one  side  only,  viz.,  that  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Such  doth  is  called  here  in  commerce  Se^h-pou  (coloured-green- 
doth). 

If  after  the  dyeing  operation  is  over,  there  still  remains  some  of  the  sdntion 
unused,  it  may  be  employed  the  following  day,  a  litde  more  of  lime  water  being 
added  to  it.  If  there  is  still  some  over  for  a  third  operation  (which  oug^t  to  be 
avoided),  it  may  be  used,  provided  a  still  lar^^r  quantity  of  the  alkaline  sdution 
be  added  to  it,  and  so  on  for  any  further  residue. 

I  have  asked  many  questions  as  to  the  use  and  properties  of  the  two  djres 
Homrbi  and  Pa-bit^  and,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  it  seems  dear  that  the  solution 
ofHom-bi  Lo'za  gives  a  deeper,  stronger  shade,  but  without  lustre  or  reflection ; 
while  the  solution  of  Pa-bt  Lo-za,  woueh  affording  a  feebler  hue,  imparts  a 
magnificent  lustre  [reflet  magnifique'}.  The  ground  of  the  colour  is  therefore 
produced  with  the  6om-bij  and  it  is  competed  with  the  Pa-&t;  and  thus  is 
obtained  the  green  colour  that  is  most  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  I  send  you  a 
small  sample  of  cloth  purchased  at  Shanghai  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  25  french 
centimes,  A  similar  quantity  of  uncoloured  doth  is  worth  two-thirds  the  price. 
From  data  like  these  X  estimate  that  the  dyeing  of  a  square  metre  of  cotton  doth 
costs  from  8  to  9  »ous. 

I  have  put  many  questions,  in  order  to  discover  if  any  of  the  mordants  used 
by  the  Chmese  for  other  dyes--such,  for  instance,  as  alum,  green  vitriol,  potash, 
&c — is  ever  employed  with  this  green ;  but  the  constant  reply  has  been,  that  no 
other  than  lime  water  is  used.  I  have  a  suspidon,  however,  that  in  the  north, 
the  peasants  do  make  use  of  a  solution  of  alum. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Addnued  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 

(Continued  from  pa/ge  233.) 

6.  Coffee,  and  the  yarions  vegetable  substances  used  in  its  adulteration,  may  be 
incinerated  on  a  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule,  and  leave  an  earthy  ash,  of  which 
the  composition  is  often  characteristic  of  the  plant  Valuable  information  may  be 
obtained,  without  making  a  formal  analysis  of  the  ash,  by  simply  digesting  it  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  earth  which  remains  undissolved  after  this  treatment 
is  silica.  Now  oof^  we  find,  is  remarkably  disti^g^ished  fropa  the. roots  and 
cereah,  by  thcsmall  quantity  of  silica  it  affords.  The  quantity  of  that  earth  found 
in  coffee  is  so  small,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  coffee  Qoptains  any  silica 
except  what  may  accidentally  isdhere  to  the  coffee-beans^  when  collected,  in  the 
form  oi  sand.  The  proportion  of  silica  iband  in  tiie  twelve  samples  of  coffee  of 
Table  IV.  was  as  follows  :— 

TABLEIVIL 
Sitica  m  roasted  coffee. 


Per  cent,  in  ash. 
Sample  1 0. 


« 
(I 

u 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


0. 

0.26 

0.02 

0.17 

0.28 


Per  cent,  in  ash. 
Sample  7........ 0. 


M 
U 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


0.45 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0.09 


The  only  case  in  which  the  silica  approaches  to  half  a  per  cent,  of  the  ash  is 
sample  8  ;  and  in  another  sample  of  the  same  coffee»  which  was  properly  screened 
before  roasting,  the  silica  of  the  ash  fdU  to  0. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  silica  and  sand,  insoluble  in  acids,  of  four  samples  of 
roasted  diicory,  amounted  to  so  much  as  10.69, 13.13,  80.71,  and  85.85  per  cent,  of 
the  ash.  It  may  be  added  that  the  portion  of  this  silica  soluble  in  alkali,  was,  in 
the  same  samples,  2.61,  3.81, 10.52,  and  12.75  parts ;  the  portion  of  silica  insoluble 
in  alkali,  8.08,  9.32,  20.19,  and  23.10  parts. 

The  .whole  silica  in  roasted  dandelion  root  amounted  to  11.26  per  cent,  of  the  ash. 

In  other  cultivated  roots  the  proportion  of  silica  does  not  appear  to  be  so  large  as 
in  chicory.  The  silica  is  always  expressed  with  reference  to  100  parts  of  the  ash. 
Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston  find  in  the  root  of  the  carrot  from  0.76  to  1.92  silica  \  in 
beet,  from  1.4  to  4.11  silica ;  and  in  turnip,  from  0.96  to  2.75  silica. 

The  proportion  of  silica  appears  to  be  low  in  certain  grains  and  seeds,  although 
rarely  descending  to  the  insignificant  proportion  of.  the  coffee-bean, — ^and  to  be  very 
high  in  other  grains.  We  find  in  the  asnes  of  acorns  •  1.01  per.  cent,  of  silica  ;  in 
maize,  1.78  per  cent,  of  silica ;  in  the  white  lupin  of  the  Levant,  0.87  per  cent,  of 
silica.  Messrs.  Ogston  and  Way  report  from  2.05  to  5.46  silica  for  wheat ;  from 
23.6  to  70.77  silica  for  barley ;  from  38.48  to  50.03  for  oats  ;  and  9.22  for  rye. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  one  per  cent,  or  upwards  of  silica  in 
the  ashes  of  coffee  is  a  proof  of  adulteration ;  that  the  adulterathig  substances, 
▼hich  increase  the  proportion  of  silica  most  considerably  are  oats  and  barley,  then 
chicory  and  dandelion,  which  are  followed  by  rye ;  wheat,  beet,  turnip,  and  carrots 
would  produce  a  small  and  less  dedsive  effect. 

There  will  now  be  presented  complete  analyses,  made  for  this  inquizy,  of  the 
ashes  of  seven  varieties  of  ooflbe^  and  four  different  samples  of  chicory. 
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TABLE  VnL 

AnafyKt  of  the  Ashes  of  Coffee  and  Chieory. 


oonrsB. 


ill 

Native 

Java. 

Costa 
Bjoa. 

Ja- 
maiciL 

Mooha. 

NeQ.  1 
6li«ny. 

PotMh ,....., 

55.10 

4.10 
8.42 
0.45 
3.62 
1.11 
17^7 
10.86 

62.72 

4.58 
8.46 
a98 
4.48 
0.45 
16.93 
11.60 

54.00 

4.U 
8.20 
0.73 
3.49 
0.26 
18.18 
11.05 

53.20 

4X1 
8.66 
0.63 
3.82 
IJOO 
16.34 
10X0 

53.72 

6.16 
8X7 
0.44 
3.10 
a72 
16.54 
11.13 

61X2 

5X7 

8.87 

.  a44 

5.26 

0X9 
16.98 

iai5 

65X0 

'5.68 
8X9 
0X1 
8X9 
0.60 
14X2 
10X6 

Soda 

liime ••......• 

nflUfiTMIIA  •■..•.•..■......•■...>■•••• 

Setquiozide  of  iran   

8n1phinrle  add 

Chlorine 

CailKmic  ftdd 

Phosphoric  acid 

Silica 

Sand 

Total  amoimt    

100.63 

100.20 

99.77 

99.06 

100.18 

99.68 

100.04 

Potash  ....w....*.... 

Soda .,. 

Lime , 

Msgnetia  .•••..•••«••, 
Sesqulozide  of  iron 

Sulphuric  add , 

Chlorine 

Carbonic  acid  , 

Phosphorioadd  ,••. 

SUica , 

Sand 


CHXCORT. 

(Dednoting  sand  and  silica.) 


.•..•.••••••M*t**t     •••••«.«««M. 


DarVest 

EogUflh 

(Torkifaire). 


38.53 

9.34 

10.79 

6.06 

4.38 

11.38 

6.67 

2.04 

12X7 


Total  anunuit... •«••.•.. .M.^. I   iooX6 


BngBsh. 


27.85 

16.90 

10.81 

8.06 

8.50 

11.78 

5X8 

8X2 

12.61 


99.98 


Vonisn. 


46.or 

3.17 
7.78 
6.83 
8X9 
8X8 
5.08 
4.86 
11X0 


99.41 


46.27 
5.40 
7X6 
5X5 
5X8 
8.67 
6.58 
4.60 
9.59 

-^ 

99X8       I 


wmm  or  pwpjotuiq  yxostablb  scusTAircxt  iozbd  wits  oovn 


«28 


(DsdnctiBg  mad  and  not  nUoft.) 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnetia 

Sefqnioxide  of  iron 
Sulphuric  acid...... 

Chlorine  

Carbonic  acid 

Fhotphorio  acid  ... 

Silica 

Sand 

Total  amount... 


Dvkest 

Bngliflh 
(Torkshire) 


87.07 
8.99 

10.38 
5.83 
4.22 

10.95 
6.46 
1.97 

11.81 
3.81 


100.49 


EngUih. 


27.13 

16.46 

10.53 

7.87 

3.41 

11.48 

6.10 

3.14 

12.29 

2.61 


100.02 


ForalgB* 


40.20 
2.77 
6.79 
4.66 
7.24 
7.32 
4.39 
3.81 
9.60 

12.75 


99.53 


Ooflraany. 


41.41 
4.92 
7.85 
4.97 
4.65 
7.76 
6.89 
4.13 
8.59 

10.63 


99.68 


(Not  d«dncttng  sand  and  eUica.) 

Darkest 

Bnglish 

CtoTKBhin). 

English. 

Foreign. 

Goemsey. 

Potash  

33.48 
8.12 
9.38 
6.27 
3.81 

10.29 
4.93 
L78 

10.66 
3.81 
9.32 

24.88 

16.10 
9.60 
7.22 
3.13 

10.53 
4.68 
2.88 

11.27 
2.61 
8.08 

29.56 
2.04 
6.00 
3.42 
5.32 
6.38 
3.23 
2.80 
7.06 
12.75 
23.10 

32.07 
3.81 
5.31 
3.85 
3.52 
6.01 
4.56 
3.19 
6.66 
10.58 
20.19 

Soda 

Lime ,,... 

HagpMsia 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Sulphuric  add 

Chlorine 

Carbonic  acid 

Pboephoric  acid 

SUica 

Sand 

Total  amount •« 

■I.J.    1 

100.86 

99.98 

100.66 

99.68 

• 

Thi6  first  difference  which  appears  upon  comparing  the  two  sets  of  analyses,  if 
the  absence  of  soda  in  coffee,  and  its  presence  in  chicory  to  the  extent  of  from  2j04 
to  15.1  per  cent,  of  the  ash.  The  united  amount  of  potash  and  soda  does  not  differ 
9iuch  in  the  Iwo  substances.  In  chicory,  the  lime  is  greater  and  the  magnesia  lesa 
than  in  coffee.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  strikingly  different,  being  always  under 
one  per  cent,  in  coffee,  by  our  experiments,  and  ranging  from  3.13  to  5.32  per  eent. 
in  chicary.  The  ash  of  chicory  is,  on  this  account,  red  to  the  eye  when  compared 
with  that  of  coffee.  The  difference  in  chlorine  is  also  important,  the  highest  pip- 
portion  observed  in  coffee-ash  being  1.11  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  proportion  in 
«hieory-ash  3.28  per  cent  Coffee  gires  an  ash  which  is  highly  carbonated,  the 
eabroidc  acid  rarying  from  14.92  to  18.13  per  cent;  while  the  ash  of  chicorjr  is  only 
•lil^tly  carbonated,  containing  from  1.78  to  3.19  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  OCbe 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  pretty  similar  in  the  two  kinds  of  ash.  The  dis- 
parity in  the  silica  nas  been  already  referred  to. 

The  diflRarenoes  most  ayailable  in  the  two  kinds  of  ash,  as  distinetire  tests  for 
oeiEM  and  chicory,  appear  to  be  the  following: — 

Tn  fttiflim  ssh 
£Kliea  and  sand.....««..  »« 

Carbonic  acid. 14.92  to  18.13 

Sesquioxide  of  ixon ...    0.44  to    0.98 
Ghloziiw...........*......    0.26  to    1.11 

2m2 


. ..«•••.. 


In  Chieoty-ash. 
1049  to  36.86 
1.78  to    3.19 
«.     8.13  to    6.33 
8Jn  to    4.93 


»«•• 
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Another  seiies  of  ash  analyses  was  ezecnted,  comprising  the  ash  of  the  white 
lupin  of  the  Levant— a  seed  which,  from  its  chemical  properties  and  low  prioe^  is 
not  unlikely  to  he  suhstituted  for  ooflfee— the  ash  of  acorns,  of  maize,  and  of  parsnip 
and  dandelion  roots. 

TABLE  IX 

Ajutljfgii  o/aahei  of  eertam  »eeds  and  rootM, 

(Not  dflduetmg  silica,  &e.)  


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Chlorine 

Sulphuric  acid , 

Carbonic  acid 

Phosphoric  acid  .... 
Silica,  &C.............I 

Total  amount.... 


Lapios. 

Matte. 

Bttinlps. 

BandelioB 
root. 

38.83 

55.49 

31.28 

56.86 

20.22 

17.90 

0.63 

-^ 

.— 

34.87 

7.81 

6.98 

3.11 

6^8 

12.87 

6.23 

4.36 

14.98 

6.52 

1.47 

— 

0.54 

0.85 

0.53 

1.42 

2.12 

2.53 

0.50 

2.10 

4.32 

6.85 

4.83 

4.20 

4.09 

2.66 

0.56 

13.82 

11.50 

6.99 

25.74 

11.26 

45.29 

13.91 

12.63 

101.04 

— 

— 

— 

100.44 

100.21 

102.39 

97.45 

Anafyiea  of  Ashes  of  eertam  Seeds  and  Hoots. 
(Not  dedactiDg  silica,  Ac.) 


Potash  

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sesquioxide  of  ircm 

Chlorine   

Sulphuric  acid 

Carbonic  acid  

Phosphoric  acid  ... 
Silica,  && 

Total  amount... 


Luphis. 

Aoonu. 

Maise. 

Parsnips. 

Dandelion 
Boot. 

33.54 

54.93 

30.74 

56.54 

17.95 

17.75 

0.63 

— 

— 

80.95 

7.75 

6.01 

3.06 

6.85 

11.43 

6.18 

4.82 

14.72 

6.49 

1.31 

— 

0.54 

0.84 

0.53 

1.27 

2.11 

2.51 

0.50 

2.09 

3.84 

6.80 

4.79 

4.13 

4.07 

2.37 

0.56 

13.69 

—^ 

11.44 

6^1 

25.53 

11.15 

44.50 

13.84 

11.21 

0.87 

1.01 

1.78 

0.57 

11.26 

101.09 

99.58 

100.27 

102.42 

97.80 

In  the  ash  onl^  of  the  dandelion  root  is  the  silica  sufficiently  large  in  quantity  to 
make  a  good  distinction  from  coffee.  Lupins  and  maize  are  distinguished  firam 
coflfee  by  their  low  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  white  lupin,  both  of  the  Leranl 
and  England,  we  fiiad  to  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  manganese.  The  oxide  of 
iron  is  ererywhere  too  low  to  be  seryioeable.  Chlorine  appears  as  low  in  maize  aft 
in  oofl^  but  the  proportion  of  that  element  is  doubled  in  lupins,  acorns,  parsntes^ 
and  nearly  quadrupled  in  dandelion :  a  high  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  diatuK 
goishes  maize,  and  we  may  add  all  the  otiier  cereals,  from  ooflee. 

The  ash  of  the  turnip  root  contains,  according  to  Way  and  Ogston,  from  9.54  to 
to  14.82  per  cent,  of  carbonic  add,  which  is  rery  diflferent  from  ^cory,  and  nea^ 
aa  high  as  in  coffee.  The  sesquioxide  iji  iron  of  turnip  is  also  giren  eren  lower  than 
in  coffee— from  0.14  to  0.66  per  cent.  Clilorine  appears  to  be  as  abundant  in  thB 
tnnip,  m  the  form  of  chloride  of  sodium,  as  in  the  (£icory  root 

According  to  the  same  jexcellent  authorities,  in  beetroot-ash  the  carbonic  mdd 
Taiiea  from  15^  to  21.61  per,oent,  and  is  therefore  quite  aa  high  as  in  nrfflif  >A: 
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the  seaqnioxide  of  iron,  from  0.52  to  3.74  peroent,  small  as  In  coffee;  the  chlorine 
Y&y  large  and  distinctiye,  being  represented  by  from  14.18  to  49.51  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

In  the  ash  of  the  carrot,  the  carbonic  acid  is  from  15.15  to  19.11  per  cent;  the 
sesquiozide  of  iron,  from  0.59  to  1.66  per  cent.;  chlorine  nearly  as  in  chicory,  being 
represented  hy  from  4.91  to  7.65  per  cent  of  chloride  of  sodinm  (Way  and  Ogston). 

7.  The  action  of  the  more  ordinaiy  diemical  reagents  upon  infusions  of  co£fee  and 
chicory  may  now  be  noted.  The  indications  thus  obtained  with  coffee  are  un- 
fortunately  rendered  much  less  characteristic  by  the  torrefieustion  of  the  seed. 

TABLE  X. 
Actum  of  certain  Chemical  Reagents  upon  Infvsione  of  Coffee  and  Chicory, 


Lime-water 


Aoetate  of  oopper 


Percbloride  of  iron... 


Nitric  add. 


Sulphuric  add. 


HTdrodilorle  add  ... 


Raw  Coffee. 


A  bright  red- 
disb-vellow 
Uqaia.andno 
precipitate. 

Bale-yellow 
liquid;  on 
standingt  be- 
coming green 
at  the  surface; 
nopredpitate 

Dirty-^en 
precipitate. 


Deep-greenish- 
black  pre 


;predpi- 
tate. 

Bright  red-co- 
loured liquid. 


Dirty  blackish- 
brown-co- 
loured liquid 

Pale  brownish- 
yellow  liquid. 


Boasted  Ckrffee. 


Brownish-yel- 
low liquid, 
and  no  pre- 
dpitate. 

Bcddish-browu, 
with  shade  of 
purple,   and 
no  precipitate. 


Brownish-green- 
precipitate. 


Very  dark 
greenish-black 
precipitate. 

Clear  port-wine- 
coloured  liquid. 


Dark  blackish- 

brown-ooloured 

Uquid. 

Port- wine-co- 
loured liquid. 


Baw  Chicory. 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


Boasted 

Chicory. 


Pale-green 
precipitate. 


Blackish-brown 
coloured  liquid. 


No  effect. 


Deep  blaekish- 
brown-cdoured 
liquid. 

NoefllBct. 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


Gelatinous 
precipitate  of  a 
reddish-brown 
colour. 

Noeflbct. 


No  eflleot  at 
first:   on 
standing, 
port-wine 
colour. 

Brownish- 
black  Uquid. 


Slightly  dark- 
ens the  liquid. 


In  allowing  a  solution  of  unroasted  coffee  to  stand,  its  green  colour  becomes 
gradually  deeper.  This  change  is  due  to  oxidation  and  the  formation  of  the  viridic 
acid  of  Rochleder.  It  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali :  an  excess  of 
lime  brings  out  this  colour  very  strongly  in  a  day  or  two>— giving  at  first,  however, 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  Subacetote  of  lead  gives,  in  unroasted  coflfee,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  does  not  become  green.  An  excess  of  acetate  of  copper  gives  a  greoi 
precipitate  in  abundance,  which  is  brightened  by  the  addition  of  an  allcalLThw 
copper  precipitate  has  been  used  as  a  green  pigment.  The  reactions  above  described 
•re,  however,  much  altered  and  obscured  by  the  roasting  of  the  cofiee,  and  are  there- 
foe  of  little  service  for  our  present  purpose.  .    XV    .  A   . 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  iodine  produces  no  blue  colouration  m  the  mnisioa 
of  either  coffee  or  chicory.  If  the  reagents  named  act  clearly  in  a  different  manner 
upon  any  infusion  from  what  they  do  upon  pure  coffee,  a  presumption  of  adultmtion 
is  obtained,  but  the  indications  must  be  of  a  positive  and  specific  nature  ftilly  to 
establish  adulteration. 

S.  Coffee  was  submitted  to  the  usual  process  of  distillation  with  soda-lime  fiir  the 
determination  of  its  nitrogen.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  per  cent,  was,  In  coffee, 
■ample  1  (Table  YIL),  roasted,  2.93;  in  sample  2,  roasted,  2.62;  in  sample  3,  raw, 
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S.68»  roiitod,  2.70;  in  sample  4,  raw,  2.71;  in  BUDiOe  S»  ntw,  2^0,  X08fted»  %A% 
The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  roetted  coffee  eppeen  tberefoie  to  lie  tetweeo  tip»- 
and-a-half  and  three  per  cent. 

The  nitrogen  in  a  Bpedmen  of  foreign  ohioorj  amounted,  in  the  rair  diiooiy,  to 
1.81  per  cent.;  in  the  Mune  roasted,  1.42  per  cent  The  same  of  English  growth 
gaye^  in  the  raw  state,  1.86  per  cent,  of  nitrogen;  and  in  the  roasted  states  1.74  p« 
O0nt» 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  coffee  is  therefore  greater  than  in  cfaioory;  bat  the 
difference  is  not  sofficiently  marked  to  distingnish  the  two  substances  easily  fnm 
each  other.  The  conelusion  may,  however,  be  drawn,  that  less  tlian  two  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  in  coffee  is  a  strong  prosumption  of  adulteration. 

We  may  now  advert  to  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  substances  found  in  coffee^ 
and  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  them  in  the  discovery  of  adulteration. 

9.  Professor  Bochleder,  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the  analysis  of  ooiee, 
gives  the  following  enumeration  of  the  substances  found  in  the  raw  coffee-bean,  with 
the  formuln  of  their  elementary  composition:— 

C     u.     O.     N. 

Woody  fibre 12 

Cane-sugar 12 

(Palmitic  acid 82 

Fat  ^  Oleic  acid 86 

CGlycerine 6 

Legumin  48 

Oaffeicadd 16 

Caffeine 16 

To  these  Bochleder  had  lately  added  citric  add  (CitHftOii+8HO),  in  the  small 
proportion  of  two  grains  in  a  pound  of  coffee;  also  a  trace,  too  small  to  be  estimated 
by  wttght,  of  viridic  acid  (CiaHcOt).  This  last  substance  is  the  add  obuined  by 
fzpoBing  solutions  of  the  neutral  and  basic  caffeates  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  The 
green  colour  of  raw  coffee  is  beUeved  by  Bochleder  to  be  owing  to  a  small  quantity 
of  viridate  of  lime. 

The  evidence  upon  which  Bochleder  rests  the  exlBtence  of  palmitic  and  dtric  adds 
in  coffee  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  decisive.  The  formuln  given  by  tliat  chemiat 
for  boUi  caffeic  and  viridic  adds  are  doubtfiU. 

It  is  also  stated  by  Bochleder,  that  when  dried  caffeic  acid  is  submitted  to  de- 
structive distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  crystals  were  obtained,  which  he  considered 
to  be  pyrocatechine.  The  experiment  repeated  by  us  on  a  considerable  scale  gave  a 
negative  result. 

Bochleder  finds  caffeic  acid  in  Paraguay  tea  (Hex  Pormguaymuis^  as  well  as  in 
coffee.  This  statement  we  must  also  doubt.  The  add  of  the  Paraguay  tea  has  been 
examined  by  us,  and  found  to  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  caiSeic  add,  but  not  to 
be  identical  with  it.  Free  caffdc  acid,  when  strongly  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  emits 
the  peculiar  odour  of  roasted  coffee;  but  the  add  £h)m  Paraguay  tea  emits  a  per- 
fectly different  odour  when  similarly  treated. 

The  sugar  of  coffee  may  be  inferred  to  exist  in  a  peculiar  condition,  as  was  before 
hinted,  firom  the  fact  that  when  the  coffee  is  roasted,  none  of  its  sugar  appears  to  be 
converted  into  grape-sugar,  as  it  does  not  affect  Trommer's  test;  while,  when  seven 
grains  of  cane-sugar  were  added  to  100  grains  of  coffee,  and  the  whde  roasted  in  the 
usual  way,  abundant  indications  of  grape-sugar  were  obtained  by  the  same  test 

M.  Payen  gives  the  proportional  quantities  of  the  different  substances  which  he 
finds  in  raw  coffee  as  foUows: — 


Cellalar  tissue 84.000 

Hygroscopic  water 12.000 

Fats 10.  to  13.000 

Starch,  sugar,  dextrin,  and  vege- 
table adds 15.500 

Legumin 1.000 

Chlorogenate  of  potash  and  caf- 
feme 8.500 


Nitrogenous  portion SbOOft 

Free  caffeine a80t^ 

Thick  Insoluble  ethereal  dL 0.001 

Aromatic  oU QuOOSI 

Mineral  constituents :  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  silica,  and  traees  of 
chlorine 6.697 


Payen's  dilorogenic  add  is  the  same  as  the  caffisic  add  of  Bodileder  and  Ffkft 
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BQr»  Miened  that  he  iMd  obteincd  ftmn  ooObe  a  oyataUliie  doable  niXt  of  this 
add,  oontaining  potash  and  catSeliie ;  hat  this  obwrfatioa  hae  not  beea  oonflnned. 

The  proportloa  of  fiU  hi  the  ooffiae-beaa  it  xemarkahl/  high,  being  geoeraQj 
fisted  at  ten  or  aboire  ton  per  cent.  We  foand  at  ieaat  8.9  per  eent^  oi  &t  xeadily 
extracted  bj  ether.  In  ehiooiy  the  proportloa  of  natural  fat  u  ioarcelj  appiedahie ; 
h«t  it  is  broa^t  np  bj  the  fkt  added  in  the  process  of  roasting  the  chicory. 

10.  Some  oncertaiBty  ezistiag  respecting  the  pn^portioa  of  the  aotiTo  principle^ 
fltffefine,  in  coflbe^  the  point  was  particolarij  inqoind  into.  The  loUowing  process 
VIS  adopted  :— Tlie  raw  coffbe  was  ground  flne^  haying  been  preriooslj  weU  dried 
•4  312*^  to  ftdlitate  that  operation.  A  deooction  was  then  made  ai  1000  grains^  by 
Ihe  repeated  application  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  coffee  of  all  solabto 
matter.  The  aolotion  was  concentrated  a  little  by  OTH^oration.  The  add  of  the 
coffee,  and  certain  other  substaaoes,  were  now  entirely  precipitated  by  the  addition, 
flrs^  of  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  of  the  subacetate  of  lead.  These 
msoluble  matters  were  lemoTed  from  the  liquid  by  filtration.  The  exoess  of  lead  in 
■olntion  was  tkien  thrown  down  by  means  of  faydrosulphuric  acid. 

The  liquid,  after  this  preparatioii,  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  matter 
left  was  exhausted  by  means  of  strong  spirit  of  wine  (sp.  gr.  0.840).  The  alcoholic 
solution  was  oonoentiated  by  eyaporation,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  nearly  syrupy 
state  for  about  ten  days,  in  order  to  crjrstaUize.  The  ciTstals,  which  are  caflfrine, 
were  collected  upon  a  small  filter,  and  compressed  powarinlly  to  romoTo  the  mother^ 
liquor.  These  crystals  were  re-dissolred  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  sdutuNH 
emporated,  and  erystalliaed  anew.  It  gave  almost  nothing  but  caffeine^  in  long 
silky  white  needles,  with  Uttls  or  no  colour.  The  proportion  of  caffeine  obtained  in 
flye  experiments,  nude  upon  different  samples  of  coffee,  was  as  fallows  s — 

Cafftuis  in  rats  coffe*. 

In  Natiye  Ceylon  a80  per  cent 

«       <«  «       0.80   **      •* 

tt        u  <i        ^^^^     \Jf^\    **       '• 

«*  Plantation  Ceylon'.*.!!"..!'.    a54  «      •* 
«  *♦  •*      0.88   "      " 

The  caflhme  of  the  wild  coffee  appears  to  exceed  that  of  the  cultivated  plant;  the 
mean  proportion  of  caffeine  in  Natiye  Ceylon  being  a87  per  oent.,  and  in  Plantation 
Oeylon  0.69  per  cent. 

The  mean  ayerage  oi  the  whole  fiye  samples  is  0.80  per  cent,  of  cafibine.  Probably 
the  actual  quantity  of  caffeine  in  the  coffee-bean  is  from  0.75  to  one  per  cent, 
allowance  being  made  for  losses  in  the  separation. 

The  proportion  of  theine  (or  caffeine)  in  tea  is  considerably  greater,  and  moro 
easily  extracted.  Two  pounds  of  fine  strong  Congou  yielded  2.9S  grains  of  theine, 
er  2.09  per  cent 

When  it  is  merely  desired  to  extract  caffeine  from  raw  or  roasted  coffee,  without 
leferonce  to  quantity,  the  general  process  for  the  extraction  of  organic  bases  by  means 
of  ether  sufl&oes.  Lime  is  added  to  the  infusion  of  coffee,  which  is  then  eyaporated  to 
dryness  upon  a  water-bath.  The  extract  may  be  divided  by  means  of  clean  sand, 
and  then  agitated  with  ether.  The  caffeine  crystalUaes  as  the  ether  evaporates,  or 
it  may  be  re-dissdyed  in  water,  and  crystallized  again.  We  believe  that  the 
caffeine  from  ten  per  oent.  of  coffee  in  a  mixturo  might  be  extracted  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  its  identification  by  the  preceding  simple  process.  Caffeine,  when 
once  obtained,  is  iUlly  reeognixed  by  its  easy  sublimation,  and  also  by  its  action 
with  nitric  add,  in  which  it  rasembles  uric  acid.  When  the  solution  of  oaffeine  in 
nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  exposed  to  anunoniacal  gas,  it  is  covered  by 
a  pink  blush,  like  murexide. 

The  onty  other  substances  besides  coffee  in  which  cafibme  is  kxuywn  to  exist^  are 
tea,  Paraguay  tea,  and  a  species  of  chocolate  made  from  the  Gaarojia  offieiaalU  or 
PauUinia  torSilis. 

11.  Chemists  generally  are  disposed  to  refer  the  flavour  and  peculiar  properties 
of  coffee,  as  a  beverage,  more  to  its  acid — ^the  caffek  add  (particularly  after  that 
substance  is  modified  in  its  properties  by  roasting),  than  to  any  other  constituent  of 
the  seed.  Bochleder  considers  this  acid  as  belonging  to  the  tannin  dass  of  substances, 
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and  calls  it  tanno-caffeic  add.  Bat  as  caffeic  acid  doea  Dot:predpitate  gdatine,  ft  U 
deficient  in  the  most  characteristic  quality  of  the  tannic  adds.  Caflfeic  add,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  cofiTee-plant. 

We  have  observed  a  property  of  caffeic  add  which  facilitates  the  detection  of  that 
substance,  and  consequently  of  coffee,  in  a  mixture.  Caffdc  add  appears  to,  be 
analogous  to  kinic  add,  the  add  of  dnchona  barks,  for  it  yidds  kinone  irhen 
oxidated  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  To  obaerve  this 
property,  the  coffee  is  boiled  with  water  and  a  little  slaked  lime,  the  infusion  filtered, 
and  evaporated  down  to  tib^  cnnsistence  of  a  syrup.  The  syrupy  liquid  is  .tiien 
mixed  in  a  retort  with  four  times  its  weight  of  binoxide.  of  manganese,  and  one 
part  of  oil  of  yitriol  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Sufficient  heat  ia 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  upon  the  other  materials,  to  bring  oTer  the 
greater  portion  of  the  kinone,  and  the  lamp  need  not  be  applied  till  towards  the 
dose  of  the  operation.  The  distillate  consists  of  yellow  crystals  of  kinone,  whldi 
usually  coat  the  neck  and  sides  of  the  retort,  and  a  bright  yellow  liquid,  wbkh  is  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  kinone,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  formic  add. 
Kinone  is  easily  discernible  by  its  volatility  and  peculiarly  acrid  odour,  which 
greatly  resembles  that  of  chlorine.  The  solution  of  kinone  gives  with  ammonia  a 
sepia-black  colour,  and  becomes  reddish-brown  with  hydrosulphurlc  add.  It  is  de- 
colourized by  sulphurous  acid.  The  beautiful  green  hydrokinone  is  obtained  fay 
exactly  neutralixing  the  solution  of  the  yellow  kinone  with  sulphurous  add,  great 
care  being  taken  not  to  introduce  the  latter  in  excess. 

The  peculiar  add  of  Paraguay  tea  agrees  with  cafidc  add  (to  which  it  is  no  doubt 
related)  in  yidding  kinone  to  similar  oxidizing  agendes:  so  does  the  add  of  Uie 
leaves  of  common  hoUy  (Ilex  aqui/olium)  tea,  and  the  whole  of  the  einduma  tribe. 

The  prune  tribe  of  plants,  including  the  sloe,  cherry,  laurel,  &c^  the  seeds  of  which 
yidd  prussic  add,  all  contain  amygdalin,  or  some  similar  prindple.  Now  all  of 
these,  when  oxidized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  class,  yidd  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  so  can  be  recognized. 

The  wiUow  and  poplar  tribe,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  oil  of  Spirea  tdmaria  (saliq^- 
lous  acid),  a  very  characteristic  substance. 

The  tests  for  kinone  can  be  applied  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  of  coffee  in  a  mixture. 

12.  The  root  of  chicory  presents  no  feature  of  a  marked  nature,  beyond  its  large 
proportion  of  sugar  and  the  compodtion  of  its  ash,  which  have  both  been  suflBdently 
adverted  to.  The  proportion  of  fat  naturally  in  the  root  is  quite  insignificant.  In 
an  infusion  of  the  fresh  undried  root,  neutral  acetate  of  lead  appears  to  tiirow  down 
the  whole  adds  of  chicory,  and  the  subacetate  of  lead  produces  no  farther  precipitate 
in  the  liquid.  But  the  root  appears  to  undergo  a  considerable  modification  by  being 
dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°.  Its  inthsion  now  gives  a  second  pre- 
cipitate with  subacetate  of  lead  following  the  neutral  acetate.  Both  of  these  pre- 
cipitates  can  be  wdl  enough  washed ;  but  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  decompoae 
either  of  them  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  add,  a  mucilaginous  liquid  was  obtained, 
from  which  the  sulphide  of  lead  does  not  fall,  unless  with  a  considerable  addition  of 
alcohol.  The  add  precipitates  appear  most  iodeterminate,  and  afford  nothing  crya- 
talline.  A  great  deal  of  pectin-looking  substance  is  present.  Chicory  also  appears 
to  possess  about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  inulin  that  is  contained  in  the  dried 
root,  and  starch  in  no  other  form,  the  infbsion  of  chicory  giving  only  a  brown  with 
iodine,  and  no  blue.  Chicory  appears  to  contain  no  oxdic,  malic,  dtric,  or  any 
other  crystallizable  organic  add.  The  other  sweet  roots,  beet^  turnip,  &c,  also,  like 
chicory,  present  little  that  is  tangible  in  their  chemical  properties.  But  the  dark 
colour  of  the  incisions  of  all  these  roots  when  roasted,  the  great  density  of  their 
solutions,  and  their  fermentability,  afford  sufiiclent  means  for  distinguishing  them 
from  coffee,  and  for  discovering  their  admixture  with  that  substance. 

The  properties  of  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetable  substances,  which  might 
possibly  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  are  exhibited  in  the  eariy  tahtee 
of  this  Beport. 
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PRB-BXISTENCE  OF  COLCHICINB  IN  THE  SEEDS  OP  COLCHICUM. 

BT  L.  OBBBUN.  . 

As  this  substance  might  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  reagents  upon  the  normal 
material^  of  the  seeds  of  the  colchicum^  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  pre-ezistenoe, 
and  I  beliere  I  have  succeeded  by  proceeding  in  the  following  manner  :-^ 

I  dissolved  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds  of  cohhietim,  previously  freed  from  oil 
and  starchy  matter,  in  alcohol,  and  decolourized  it  by  w^- washed  churoal;  after 
filtration,  the  charcoal  was  treated  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  was  added' 
to  the  first  liquid.  The  syrup  extract  which  remained  after  distillation,  when 
dissolved  In  water  and  slightly  acidulated  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  rise 
to  a  fiocculent  precipitate;  the  liquid,  when  filtered  and  left  for  some  weeks,  pro- 
duces warty  crystals.  These  czystalliae  in  alcohol,  and  axe  identical  with  cd- 
chic^e. 

llie  action  of  acids  upon  analogous  bodies  having  given  rise  to  decompositions 
producing  peculiar  principles  and  glycose,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  the  latter  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  the  crystals  of  colchicine  were 
deposited,  but  I  only  succeeded  in  isolating  a  resinous  matter,  insoluble  in  water, 
combined  *with  some  colouring  matter,  and  very  soluble  in  alkalies,  a  product  con- 
sequently of  an  acid  nature.  The  characters  of  this  resinous  matter  are,  that  it  is 
sduble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  acquires  a  blood -red  colour  with  nitric  acid,  and  dis- 
solves in  ammonia,  to  which  it  also  gives  an  intense  red  colour. 

Physiological  Experiments. — According  to  experiments  made  by  Pro£  Schroff^of 
Vienna,  the  colchicine  obtained  according  to  the  process  of  Hess  and  Qeiger,  has  a 
poisonous  action  upon  rabbits  even  in  doses  of  0.01  grm. ;  the  animal  dies  in 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  Given  in  large  doses,  even  of  1  grm.,  it  does  not 
produce  death  in  less  than  seven  or  eight  hours.  When  colchicine  is  injected  into 
the  stomadi  in  a  dose  of  0.01  grm.,  the  animal  does  not  die  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
but  in  a  dose  of  five  centigrms.  it  causes  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  members,  and 
death  in  a  few  minutes. — Comptes  Bendus. 


ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  NITRATE  OF  POTASH  BY  CHABCOAI.* 

BT  A.  YOaEL,  JDN. 

Thb  author  has  studied  the  behaviour  of  charcoal  to  nitrate  of  potash  at  various 
high  temperatures.    He  obtained  the  following  results:— 

1.  Tlie  oxidation  of  carbon  by  means  of  nitrate  of  potash  takes  place  completely, 
and  without  incandescence,  at  a  temperature  which  scarcely  exceeds  the  melting 
point  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

2.  The  carbon  is  oxidised  in  this  process  to  carbonic  acid,  and  never  to  carbonic 
oxide  gas. 

3.  The  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and  nitrons  add, 
according  to  circumstances. 

4.  According  to  the  temperature  and  the  relative  quantities  of  carbon  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  the  potash  in  the  residue  left  after  the  process  of  decomposition  exists  as 
nitrite  and  carbonate  of  potash,  accompanied  by  undecomposed  nitrate  of  potash. 

5.  These  processes  are  represented  by  the  following  equations:— 

a.  Besidue,  nitrite  of  potash. 

1  equiv.  KO,  NOa+l  equiv.  C. 

^^C^^*}  =:K0,  NO.+CO, 

b,  a.  Residue,  carbonate  of  potash ;  gas  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen. 

2  equivs.  KO,  NOt+S  equivs.  C. 

^  ^^?C^^*^  \  =2  CKO,  C0,)+3  C0»+2  N. 

fi  Gas  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitric  oxide. 

2  equivs.  KO,  NOs+S  equivs.  C. 

^  ^^?a^^*^  [  =2  (KO.  C0,)+C0,+2  NO, 
The  latter  process  takes  place  only  in  a  less  degree  together  with  the  others. 

•  Oe^mretoh.  Zeittckr,  /Br  prakL  neOkmds^  June  6, 1856. 
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6»  Carbonic  oodde  gas  does  not  exert  a  deoompoaing  actioQ  upon  meltad  nitrate  of 
potash;  but  in  the  naacent  state,  in  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
potash,  becomes  oxidized  to  carbonic  aekl  at  a  temperature  at  which  oxalate  of  potadi 
tti^  is  quite  stable. 

7.  For  the  preparation  of  chemically-pure  nitrite  of  potash^  the  process  of  reducing 
nitrate  of  potash  by  charcoal  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  method  hitherto  employed 
of  calcining  nitrate  of  potash  by  itselt 

8.  Li  the  detectum  <^  small  quantities  of  carbon  by  the  formation  of  carbonate  oC 
potash,  by  means  of  fusion  with  nitrate  of  potash,  an  excess  of  the  latter  is  to  b» 
svoidedy  as  with  an  excess  of  nitre  no  carbonate  ^[potash  is  formed,  but  on\y  nitrite 
tf  potash.— AMondlL  dsrjKoii^L  Aoyer.  AJM.  der  Win. 

ON  THB  PRODXTCnOK  OF  MANNITB  BY  MARINE  PLANTa 

BY  T.  L.  FHIPSON. 

Wbms  some  marine  Alga  are  dried  in  the  open  air,  they  produce  an  eflBoreicenoft 
of  mannite  on  their  snrfiMse.  Such  are  the  Lammaria  9aeekaruu»f  L,  digUata,  Rkodf* 
mmia  pajmaioy  Fucut  nUquotiu^  F.  modonUf  F.  vemcuhniM,  F»  tacehmrimis^  F.  Mtnrmiita^ 
&c  The  anthor  has  obsenrod  this  production  of  mannite  on  many  of  these  AlgH^ 
and  feels  no  doubt  that  all  the  Algs  which  contain  vegetable  mucUage  may  give 
origin  to  tins  substance  when  placed  in  circumstances  &Tourable  to  its  production» 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  production  of  mannite  by  these  plants  was  due  to  a 
teeretkm  by  the  living  plant;  the  author  has  asoenained  that  it  is  only  produced 
^Eler  the  cessation  of  the  Tital  activity  of  the  plant.  He  also  thinks  that  the  pco- 
dnctiOQ  of  mannite  is  always  the  result  of  a  peculiar  fermentation,  the  effiKt  of  whieh 
is  to  deoxidize  the  vegetable  mucilage,  and  convert  it  into  mannite. 

Many  marine  Alg»  contain  such  large  quantities  of  mudlage,  that  some  naturalists 
hftve  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  this  product  in  the  arts.  (Thue  Brown  {Edm, 
PkU.  J<mrn.f  xxvL,  p.  409)  found  that  by  prolonged  ebullition  with  dilute  sulphuric 
add  this  mucilage  was  converted  into  oraftins.) 

The  author  obtained  considerable  quantities  of  mannite  by  placing  the  sea-weeds, 
whilst  moist,  between  sheets  of  brown  paper,  so  that  the  access  of  air  was  not  pre- 
vented, and  leaving  them  thus  for  about  eight  days.  Their  surface  was  then  covered 
by  an  efflorescence  of  mannite.  In  this  case  it  is  produced  rather  in  a  granular  tiian 
a  ciystaUine  form;  but  when  dissolved  in  water,  it  crystaUixes,  on  the  evaporation 
of  the  liquid,  in  tufts  of  long  colourless  needles. 

The  production  of  the  mannite  may  take  place  as  follows.  Supposing  the  farmula 
of  the  mucilage  to  be  Cu  Hm  Ou>  which  represents  the  composition  of  the  substanoe 
dried  in  vacuo  at  266°  F.,  by  losing  1  equiv.  of  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  water,  it 
may  split  into  2  equivs.  of  mannite ;  thus— 

C«  Hw  do  +  4  HO  =z  2  C,  H,  0«  +    O 
Yegetable  muoilaee  +   water   »      mannite     +  oxygen. 

Mannite  is  also  produced  during  the  viscous  fermentation,  in  which  a  viscoos 
matter  of  the  nature  of  gum  is  formed  (in  wines,  beers,  and  vegetable  juices  in 
course  of  alteration),  and  in  this  case  the  mannite  is  evidently  produced  by  a 
deoxidizing  action  exerted  by  the  fermenting  matter  upon  the  viscous  substance. 

The  intercellular  mucUage  of  a  sea- weed  being  decomposed  during  the  productioii 
of  mannite,  the  superficial  tissue  of  the  plant  is  deteriorated;  this  is  the  case  espe- 
cially in  the  Laminaria  saecharina,  one  of  the  Algie  which  furnishes  most  mannite. 
With  the  microscope  the  latter  is  seen  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  isolated 
spherical  cells,  arising  from  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant;  the  applica- 
tion of  water  dissolves  the  mannite  and  sets  firee  the  cells.  In  the  frond,  when  there 
is  no  mannite  on  its  surface,  these  cells  are  seen  in  juxtaposition  and  implanted  in  a 
mucilage,  forming  a  smooth  continuous  layer,  which  becomes  pulverulent  by  the 
formation  of  the  mannite. 

The  body  which  causes  the  alteration  of  the  mucilage  in  the  Algie  is  probab^  the 
albuminous  matter  which  is  contained  in  all  vegetables,  and  becomes  altered  in  the 
air,  giving  rise  by  its  continued  alteration  to  those  disagreeable  odours,  which  charac- 
terize the  putrefaction  of  the  AlgSB. 

The  author  therefore  thinks  that  mannite  is  produced  rather  from  vegetable 
mucilage  than  from  sugar,  and  that  wherever  vegetable  mucilage  is  subjected  to  a 
deoxidizing  action  mannite  will  be  formed.— Cbmpies  Rettdut. 
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WEIXING  INK  IN  CAKES. 

A.  LwKirKAiin  giTes  the  following  forarala  for  ink  which  will  admit  of  heing  gent 
to  a  great  distance  and  at  anj  time  of  the  year  with  conTenienoe  of  tnuuport,  and 
poifessing  at  the  same  time  aU  the  requirements  of  an  ezceUent  article.  The  ^  ink-^ 
powders"  hitherto  foond  in  commerce  are  not  to  he  compared  with  it»  for  they  not 
only  possess  a  different  composition,  bat  neyer  dissolTe  completely  to  form  a  dear 
•olntion  in  water,  and  their  employment  is  attended  with  so  many  inconTcnienoes  and 
disadTantages,  that  they  have  been  giTcn  vp.  Common  black  ink  may  indeed  be 
eraporated  to  dryness,  bat  it  leares  a  residue  which  does  not  again  dissolTe  com- 
pletely in  water,  and  never  famishes  a  osefol  ink  by  this  aolation.  The  ledpe  for 
the  preparation  of  the  cake-ink  is  as  follows: — 

4i  puis  of  Aleppo  galls  and  3  parts  of  Dutch  madder  are  extracted  with  a  sufli- 
dent  quantity  of  hot  water;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered,  5^  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron 
are  dissolved  in  it,  and  2  parts  of  a  solution  of  iron  in  wood  vinegar,  with  1(  part  of 
aolation  of  indigo  are  added  to  it.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  formed  into  cakes  oi  a  proper  size  (for  instance,  5  inches  long, 
8^  inches  broad,  and  f  inch  thick.) 

.  1  part  oiWthis  cake-ink  dissolved  in  6  parts  of  hot  water,  furnishes  an  excellent 
writing  and  copying  ink;  whilst  even  with  1  part  of  cake-ink  and  10  to  15  parts  of 
water,  beautiful  writing  inks  are  obtained.— JfiMAst?.  dea  Cfewerbeverems  fSr  da$ 
Kdmgr*  Hcmmover^  1856,  p.  246. 


ON  A ICBTHOD  OF  IMPABTING  A  RED  OOLOUB  TO  BONB  AND  IVOBT. 

BT  DR.  J.  0.  KBLLKRKAHK. 

Tm  hone  to  be  coloured  is  laid  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  very  dilute  cold 
nitrio  add  of  the  strength  of  a  good  vinegar;  this  dilate  nitric  add  is  obtained  by 
mixing  fully  half  a  litre  of  soft  water  with  about  thirteen  grms.  of  nitric  acid.  The 
bone  is  then  immersed  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a  solntion  of  protochloride  of 
tin,  made  by  dissdving  a  piece  oi  the  siae  of  a  lentil  in  a  pint  of  water.  The  objectt 
thus  mordanted  are  then  put  into  the  following  red-bath,  whidi  most  first  be  heated 
until  it  begins  to  boil. 

Red'hath.—'EoT  an  experiment  on  the  small  scale,  take  three  to  five  g^s.  of  fine  red 
carmine,  pour  to  it  ten  or  twdve  drops  of  ammonia,  and  stir  it  up  well  until  the 
carmine  is  dissolved,  then  add  about  two  ounces  of  soft  water.  In  this  bath,  when 
heated  to  boiling,  the  objects  must  be  left  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  tints 
obtained  are  more  vivid  when  the  boiling  of  the  bath  is  not  continued  whilst  the 
dmcts  are  in  it. 

If  it  be  desired  to  change  the  tint  thus  obtained  (a  very  fiery  carmine-red)  to  a 
more  scarlet  colour,  one  of  the  following  methods  may  be  employed.  When  the  red- 
bath  begins  to  boil,  and  immediatdy  after  the  djects  have  been  immersed  in  it,  five 
to  ten  drops  of  tartaric  add  of  the  strength  of  a  good  vineear  may  be  added ;  or  the 
water  in  which  the  protochloride  of  tin  is  to  be  dissolved  may  be  mixed  with  an 
extremely  small  quantity  of  English  sulphuric  add.— Dta^fef^s  Pb^fedU.  JaunuUf 
cxli,  p.  67. 

DECOMPOSITION  OF  SOLUTION  OP  ACETATE  OP  MORPHIA. 

Sib,— An  insertion  of  the  following  in  next  month's  FkarmaoeMikalJcumal  may 
he  of  some  benefit  both  to  patient  and  preacriber.  Having  had  oocasioa,  during  the 
last  week,  to  make  up  a  sedative  drauc^t  for  my  brother  according  to  the  following 
prescription  by  a  London  surgeon— 

9    Liq.  Morph.  Acetatis,  ii|.  xx. 
Spt.  .£ther.  Nit.,  Sss. 
Aquaad  Jisa. 
Ft.  hanstos  h.  a.  s.  si  opas  nt; 
I  remarked  that  when  the  draught  was  first  made  up  it  was  edouriess  and  effective^ 
hut 
ftom 


psied,  Tvy  add» 
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I  wonld  also  notice  the  well-known  fact  that  Liq.  Morph.  Aoet  becomes  brownisb 
on  keeping,  as  I  remarked  that  a  draught  which  was  made  in  London  from  the  same 
prescription,  and  which  had  a  brownish  but  no  yellow  tint,  was  eqnaUj  inefibctire 
with  mine,  which  had  become  jellow. 

Kow,  seeing  that  the  brownish  draught  did  not  assume  a  yellow  tint  on  being 
kept,  I  presume  the  acetate  of  morphia  must  have  been  decomposed,  or  the  nitric 
acid  would  haTe  detected  it,  giving  its  characteristic  colour. 

As  this  browning  of  the  solution  is  a  common  case,  small  quantities  only  should 
be  prepared  where  little  dispensing  is  done,  and  it  should  on  no  occasion  be  used 
eyen  then  if  it  hare  acquired  the  brown  colour. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Edwabd  Wooa 

31,  Richmond  Place,  Brighton,  Feb.  27, 1857. 


Northern  Circuit,  IdverpooL 

THE  PECUNIARY  VALUE  OP  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Just  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  obsenre  the  report  of  a  case,  Bramw^ 
vu  Lees.  The  action  was  brought  by  plaintiff  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  hia 
daughter,  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  taking  laudanum  supplied 
to  her  by  defendant,  a  Chemist,  by  mistake,  instead  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  The 
tincture  was  sold  to  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  who  brought  a  cup,  and  asked  for  two- 
pennyworth  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  She  returned  home,  mixed  the  tincture  with 
some  sugar  and  warm  water,  and  gave  it  to  her  daughter,  who^  in  a  few  minuteo^ 
complained  of  numbness  in  the  legs,  sickness,  and  other  symptoms.  A  medical  man 
was  sent  for,  but  the  patient  died  the  next  day,  and  it  was  proved  that  laudanum 
had  been  taken  instead  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  Defendant  had  paid  the  doctor's  bill 
and  given  £5,  which  plaintiff  considered  not  enough.  He  estimated  the  value  of 
his  daughter's  services  at  five  shillings  a  week,  which  he  expected  to  obtain  on 
her  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  jury  found  a  yerdict  for  the  ~  ~ 
damages  £15,— one  shilling  of  it  to  the  grandfather. 


POISONING  BY  ABSENIC  IN  CHINA. 

(COBRICSPONDENT  OF  THE  '^TmES.") 

As  we  were  writing  our  last  advices,  on  the  15th  inst,  there  was  a  report  that 
attempt  had  been  made  to  poison  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  arsenic  hav! 
been  mixed  with  the  bread  at  one  of  the  principal  bakeries  of  the  place.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  several  hundred  people  suffered  from  eating  the  bread ; 
but  we  are  happy  to  add  we  have  heard  of  no  fatal  coosequences,  though  many  are 
stiU  suflfering  from  the  effects.  We  believe  it  is  agreed  among  the  medical  men  that 
the  consequences  were  not  fatal,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  arsenic  used,  which 
acted  generally  as  a  violent  emetic  The  head  man  of  the  bakery,  known  as  AUnmy 
left  per  steamer  for  Macao  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  tiie  oocurraace  took 
place.  There  was  some  delay  on  the  part  of  Government  in  sending  after  him,  hot 
a  foreign  gentleman,  a  sufferer  from  the  atrocious  attempt,  diartered  a  steamer,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  Allnm  before  he  got  on  shore  at  Macao.  He  was  brought 
back  here,  and  his  trial,  with  that  of  several  of  the  men  who  were  employed  on  the 
premises,  comes  on  at  the  sessions  now  sitting. 

Hongkong^  Jan,  dOCft. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

WiTR  the  parliamentary  and  fiwhionable  season  in  London  commence  the 
Meetings  of  the  Royal  Institution;  and  just  as  we  look  to  the  debates  in  Parliament 
for  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  political  views  of  the  day,  so  do  we  gather  fhim 
the  evening  diicourses  in  Albemarle  Street  what  have  been  the  directioa  and 
results  of  recent  scientific  investigations.  The  Friday  Evening  Meetiqgs  of  the 
Royal  Institution  axe  the  best  attended,  most  fashionable^  and  aristocratic  of  our 
scientific  reunions.    They  are  attended  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  eveiy  depnrt* 
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ment  of  sdence,  who  are  rorrounded.by  rank  and  talent  of  all  grades— the  mora 
humble  Totaries  of  science  seeking  inspiration  from  exalted  genius.  Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  company  influences  that  of  the  matter  which  {h>m  week  to  week  is 
brought  forward,  for,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  aavantSy  mere  popular  illustrations 
of  wdl-known  facts,  or  anytiiing  common-place  in  the  discourses,  would  meet  with 
little  encouragement ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
science,  which  it  is  the  immediate  object  of  these  meetings  to  give,  are  necessarilj 
popularized,  so  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  a  mixed  audience,  a  latge  propor- 
tion of  which  consists  of  patrons  rather  than  professors  of  science.  Hence  it  often 
happens  that  a  subject,  the  dry  scientific  details  of  which  had  been  received  with 
cold  reserve  by  some  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  philosophers  when  first  broached  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society,  will  prove  not  only  interesting,  but  highly  popular, 
when  dressed  in  the  garb  suited  for  the  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  throng 
the  benches  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  meetings,  as  usual,  commenced  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  when  they  were 
opened,  Jan.  23rd,  by  Mr.  Tyndall,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Institu- 
tion, who  delivered  a  discourse  **  On  Glaciers."  This  was  followed,  on  Jan.  30th,  by 
the  Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  '*  On  Milton,  considered  as  a  Schoolmaster."  On  Feb.  6tb, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  took  as  his  subject  ''Chromatic  Phenomena  exhibited  by 
Transmitt^  Light."  The  lecturer  explained  and  illustrated  the  results  of  an  inves- 
tigation in  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  engaged,  showing  that  when  a  ray  of 
light  passes  through  a  coloured  solution,  and  is  then  analvzed  by  a  prism,  the  resul- 
ting spectrum  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coloured  solution  used,  all  the 
compounds  of  a  particular  base  or  acid  having  the  same  effect  upon  the  light  and 
producing  the  same  description  of  spectrum.  In  this  way  he  considers  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  substances  in  solution  may  be  indicated  by  the  prism, 
and  that  this  may  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  analysis  in 
ascertaining  the  composition  of  bodies.  On  Feb.  13th,  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone  delivered  a 
discourse  "On  the  Application  of  Light  and  Electricity  to  the  Production  of 
Engravings,  comprehending  a  description  of  Photogalvanography."  It  was  the 
object  of  the  lecturer,  in  this  communication,  to  explain  a  process  which  has  recently 
attracted  much  notice,  by  which  engravings  are  produced  from  photographic  pictures 
by  the  application  of  electricity.  The  subject  on  Feb.  20th  was  *'  The  Relation  of 
Science  to  OmamentiU  Art,"  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  Dresser.  On  Febu 
27th,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Pbincb  Albert,  and  a  discourse  was  delivered 

ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  FORCE. 

BT  PB0FBS80B  FABADAT. 

The  object  of  this  communication  appeared  to  be  to  state  certain  difficulties  which 
the  author  had  experienced  in  recondling  the  received  definition  of  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force  as  recognized  and  applied  in 
reference  to  every  other  form  of  physical  force.    The  author  said: — 

**  There  is  no  question  which  lies  closer  to  the  root  of  all  physical  knowledge  than 
that  which  inquires  whether  force  can  be  destroyed  or  not  The  progress  of  the 
strict  sdenoe  of  modem  times  has  tended  more  and  more  to  produce  the  conviction 
that '  force  can  neither -be  created  nor  destroyed;'  and  to  render  daily  more  manifest 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  in  experimental  research.  To  admit, 
indeed,  that  force  may  be  destructible  or  can  altogether  disappear,  would  be  to  admit 
that  matter  could  be  uncreated;  for  we  know  matter  only  by  its  forces:  and  though 
one  of  these  is  most  commonly  referred  to,  namely,  gravity,  to  prove  its  presence, 
it  is  not  because  gravity  has  any  pretension,  or  any  exemption,  amongst  the  forms 
of  force  as  regards  the  principle  of  etmservatum ;  but  simply  that  bdng,  as  far  as  we 
perceive,  inconvertible  in  its  nature  and  unchangeable  in  its  manifestation,  it  oflfars 
an  unchanging  test  of  the  matter  which  we  recognize  by  it. 

**  Agreeing  with  those  who  admit  the  conservation  of  force  to  be  a  principle  in 
physics,  as  large  and  sure  as  that  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  or  the  invarla- 
mli^  of  gravity,  I  think  that  no  particular  idea  of  force  has  a  right  to  unlimited  or 
unqualified  aooeptance,  that  does  not  include  at§ent  to  it;  and  also  to  d^fbuie  amtntni 
anidefhUudispMiiionofthefone^eii^^ 
tfonseqafloces:  theraforo'  I  urge  that  the  oonservatiioii  of  fofee  ought  to  be  admitlcn 
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«■  a  phytieal  prinaiple  In  all  our  hypoHieiBi,  whattwr  partial  or  gawi  ■!>  i^wJigg 
the  aetioot  af  mattar." 

And  agun: — 

'<  Suppoiing  that  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  the  ooDferration  of  force  ii  iMontpd 
to,  I  oonae  to  Ua  atet.  No  hjpothesii  should  he  admitted,  nor  any  auertion  of  a  fSaet 
credited,  that  denies  the  principle.  Ko  view  should  be  inconsiiteot  or  inoompatihie 
with  it  Many  of  our  hypotheses  in  the  present  statoof  science  may  not  compie- 
hend  it,  aad  may  be  unable  to  suggest  its  consequences;  but  none  should  oppose  or 
,  oontradict  if 

^'If,"  says  the  author,  *<the  principle  he  accepted  as  true,  we  hare  a  right  to 

Sursue  it  to  its  oonsequenoes,  no  matter  what  they  may  be.  It  is,  indeed,  a  du^  to 
0  so.  A  theory  may  be  perfection,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  consideration  going 
beyond  it  is  not  for  that  reason  to  be  shut  out.  We  might  as  well  accept  our 
limited  horizon  as  the  limits  of  the  world.  No  magnitude^  either  of  the  phenomena 
or  of  the  results  to  be  dealt  with,  should  stop  our  exertions  to  ascertain,  by  the  use  of 
the  principle,  that  something  remains  to  be  disooTered,  and  to  trace  in  what  dizeo- 
tion  that  discovery  may  lie. 

^  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of  the  points  which  have  been  urged,  hgr 
reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  case  of  power  which  has  long  had  great  attiae- 
tions  for  me,  because  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  its  promising  nature,  Its  uniTenal 
presence,  and  its  invariability  under. like  circumstances— on  which,  though  I  have 
experimented  and  as  yet  failed,  I  think  experiment  would  be  well  bestowed :  I  mean 
the  force  of  gravitation.  I  believe  I  represent  the  received  idea  of  the  gravitating 
force  aright,  in  saying  that  it  is  a  sn^>U  atiraciwe  force  txtrted  betwetm  aajf  tico  or  oB 
ffts  partieUs  or  mosMt  of  matter^  at  every  senaibU  aisUmce^  but  with  a  etrengik  varymg 
imvergebf  a»  the  aquare  of  the  dietoMce,  The  usual  idea  of  the  force  implies  Otrect  aetioD 
at  a  distance}  and  such  a  view  appears  to  present  little  difficulty  except  to  Newton, 
and  a  few,  including  myself,  who  in  that  respect  ma;^  be  of  like  mind  with  him. 

'*  This  idea  of  gravity  i^;>pears  to  me  to  ignore  entirely  the  principle  of  the  oonaor- 
ration  of  force;  and  by  the  terms  of  its  definition,  if  tak^  in  an  absolute  senaa^ 
*  varjfmg  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,*  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  it;  aad 
it  bMomes  my  duty  now  to  point  out  where  this  contradiction  occurs,  and  to  use  it  In 
iUnstration  of  the  principle  of  conservation.  Assume  two  particles  of  matter,  A 
and  B,  in  firee  space,  and  a  force  in  each  or  in  both  by  which  they  gravitate  towaida 
each  other,  the  force  being  unalterable  for  an  unchanging  distance,  but  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  when  the  latter  varies.  Then,  at  the  dia- 
tance  of  10  the  force  may  be  estimated  as  I ;  whilst  at  the  distance  of  1 — u  e.  one 
tenth  of  the  former — ^the  force  will  be  100:  and  if  we  suppose  an  elastic  spring  to  be 
introduced  between  the  two  as  a  measure  of  the  attractive  force,  the  power  com. 
pressing  it  will  be  a  hundred  times  aS  much  In  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  But 
from  whence  can  this  enormous  increase -of  the  power  come?  If  we  say  that  it  is 
the  character  of  this  force,  and  content  ourselves  with  that  as  a  sufficient  answer, 
then  it  appears  to  me  we  admit  a  creation  of  power,  and  that  to  an  enormous  amovnl^ 
yet  by  a  change  of  condition  so  small  and  simple  as  to  fail  in  leading  .the  least 
Instructed  mind  to  think  tliat  it  can  be  a  sufficient  cause:  we  should  admit  a  roanlt 
which  would  equal  the  highest  act  our  minds  can  appreciate  of  the  working  of 
toflnite  power  upon  matter;  we  shonld  let  loose  the  highest  law  in  physioal  adanoe 
which  our  faculties  permit  us  to  perceive — namely,  the  soaserMKton  of  forte.  Suppoae 
the  two  particles  A  and  B  removed  back  to  the  greater  distance  of  10,  then  the  fbne 
of  attraction  would  be  only  a  hundredth  part  of  that  th^  previously  posscased; 
■this,  according  to  the  statement  that  the  Ibroe  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  ^Ua- 
tanoe,  would  double  the  strangeness  of  the  above  results;  it  woold  be  an  aiwtAahfMa 
of  force— an  effiBct  equal,  in  its  infinity  and  Iti  conseqnenoet,  with  eraatfiioa,  and  ontf 
within  the  power  of  Him  who  has  cnnted* 

^  We  have  a  right  to  view  gravitation  under  every  Harm  that  either  iti  definition 
or  its  effects  can  suggest  to  the  mind :  it  is  our  pivilege  to  do  ao  with  every  fbree  in 
nature;  and  it  is  onlv  by  so  dohig  that  we  nave  snooeaded,  to  a  large  extent^  in 
relating  the  varioiis  forms  of  power,  so  as  to  derive  one  fhan  another,  and  thenly 
obtain  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  grea^  prindpia  of  the  conaarvation  of  taaa. 
Tlien  let  na  eonslder  the  two  particles,  A  and  ]^  aa  attraetiag  eaeh  other  by  the 
force  of  gravitation,  nnder  another  view.  Aooording  to  the  definition,  the  fbfoe 
depends  upon  both  partides,  and  if  the  particle  A  or  B  were  by  itidf  it  could  not 
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ffnyitate,  t.  e.  it  could  YkKre  bo  attractkiu,  nofarf  of  grarity.  Supporing  A  to  odrt 
tti  that  liokted  iUte  «od  withoat  gimTitatiog  fbroe,  ftod  then  B  pUood  in  xoUtion  to 
it,  gnTitatioii  oomat  on,  ms  is  rappooed,  on  tho  port  of  bo^  Now,  without  tnriaf 
to  imagine  Aow  B,  which  had  no  gravitating  IbroOi  can  raise  up  gravitating  moi 
in  A ;  and  how  A,  equallj  without  ibiQe  beforehand,  can  raise  up  force  in  B; 
still,  to  imagine  it  as  fhet  done  is  to  admit  a  creation  of  Ibroe  in  both  partioies,  and 
so  to  bring  onrselTes  within  the  impossible  oonseqasnoes  which  hare  already  besa 
lefisned  to." 

Tliese  quotations  will  serre  to  show  the  nstwe  of  the  difflenlty  wUeh  the  author 
ezperienoed  in  the  studj  of  this  subject  ffis  views  were  fullj  explained  and  ilhit- 
trated  by  reference  to  numerous  phenomena  in  physical  science,  tending  to  show 
that,  excepting  in  the  case  of  grayitation,  evidence  was  always  obtained  in  fltvonr  of 
the  conservation  of  force. 

Having  thus  stated  his  difficulty,  the  author  proceeded  to  say:— 

*'It  will  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  am  opposed  to  what  maybe 
called  the  law  o/fframiatmg  actum— that  is,  the  law  by  which  all  the  known  effects  of 
gravity  are  governed ;  what  I  am  considering,  is  the  definition  of  the ybrce  of  gravi- 
tation. That  the  result  of  one  exmcise  of  a  power  may  be  invenely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance^  I  beUeve  and  admit;  and  I  know  that  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  gravitgr^ 
and  has  been  verified  to  an  extent  that  could  hardly  have  been  within  the  concep- 
tion even  of  Newton  himself  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the  law:  but  that  tne 
toftzZrVy  of  a  force  can  be  employed  according  to  that  law  I  do  not  believe,  either  in 
relation  to  gravitation,  or  electricity,  or  magnetism,  or  any  other  supposed  ibrm  of 
power." 

Unfortunately  the  subject  was  left  in  tills  nnsatisfoetofy  position,  no  new  U|^ 
being  thrown  upon  it  calculated  to  dispel  the  doubts  or  remove  the  difflcnltiee  to 
which  reference  had  been  made.  But  we  may  hope  that  the  statement  made  is  but 
the  prelude  to  further  and  more  successfiil  investigations,  which  may  afford  means 
of  reoottdliation  between  tiie  definition  of  the  force  of  gravity  and  the  prindplfl  of 
the  conservation  of  force. 

BOOKS    RBOBXVBD. 

I^ORiB  Capbnsis  Medico  PaoDBOiins;  ob,  an  Ekumeration  of  South  AntiCAV 
Flamts  ussd  as  Rbmbdxbs  bt  thb  Colovists  or  thb  Caps  of  Goon  Hon. 
By  L.  Pappb,  M.D.    Second  Edition.    Cape  Town :  1857.    8vo.  pp.  64. 

Sircb  its  first  appearance  in  1850,  this  littie  work  lias  undergone  considenble 
improvement;  several  articles  of  the  Cape  Materia  Medica  not  included  in  the  first 
edition  have  been  added,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  uses  of  some  has  been 
introduced.  The  entire  work  now  forms  a  very  useful  and  interesting  little  maonal 
of  the  medicinal  plants  occurring  in  the  colony. 

Few  Cape  drugs  are  employed  to  tins  oountry;  but  respecthig  these  fow,  we 
naturaUy  look  to  Dr.  Pappe's  book  for  information.  In  the  case  of  Buchu  Lems, 
liowever,  of  the  botanical  origin  of  which  we  hoped  to  have  found  a  precise  aoooim^ 
our  author  does  not  give  us  much  satisfaction.  Diotma  erenaia  De  C.  he  dtes  as 
affording  Buchu  Leaves  of  the  best  quality,  adding  that  P.  werratifbHa  Iiodd.  and 
Empleuntm  semdatum  Sol.  yield  inferior  varieties  of  tiie  drug.  Now  in  Engtand  the 
mosl  esteemed  Buchu  Leaves  are  those  afibrded  by  Barotma  ermmlaim  Hook,  and 
B.  BerraHfoUa  Willd.,  and  a  less  esteemed  sort,  those  of  Bttrmma  hehMna  BartL 
As  for  the  leaves  of  Baro&ma  treKota  Kuae  (Dhtma  ermuUa  De  C.)  we  are  not  cer- 
tain to  haye  ever  cleariy  identified  them;  and  Empieitrmm  $irruki»im  Ait.  we  hKf% 
certainly  never  found  at  aU,  although  we  have  looked  for  it  repeatedly. 

With  all  defects,  liowever,  Dr,  Pappe's  little  work  is  a  useful  contribution,  and  «ne 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  imttatod  in  many  other  of  our  colonies. 

Slbmbbtb  or  Chbxistbt,  Thbobbtical  Aim  FkAcncAL.    Br  Wiluam  Aim 
MiLLBB,  M.D.,  TcP.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Kiog's  College,  London. 
This  work  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number. 

On  Pspsiml    By  11  Boudault.    Translated  by  W.  Sctvbw  Squxxi^  FhJD. 

London :  Printed  by  C.  Whiting,  Beaufort  House,  Strand.    1857. 

Bpidbmio  Cholbba,  DiABBHflBA,  AMD  Dtsbhtbbt  ;  pomting  aui  <m  EffrntMl  aad 
ErpeditiovM  Method  of  Cun,  jec.  By  Hbnbt  Jsaiinxbbt>  M.D.9  &c.  London  s 
Qeorge  Philip  and  Son,  Vleet  Street.    1857. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A,  2>.— (1.)  We  cannot  find  any  notice  of  a  patent  granted  to  JadcBon  for  ttie 
preparation  merred  to. — (2)  Thomaa*s  Praetiee  ofPkgnc. 

A.  rETesham).~The  eqaivalenta  of  the  chemical  elements  giren  in  Phillips's 
TrtttMoiioi^  of  the  London  Pharmaeopaia  of  1836,  which,  we  presume,  is  the  work 
allnded  to,  are  generally,  but  not  entirely,  those  now  in  use  by  chemista. 

J,  L.  (6edford).^-The  discrepancies  existing  in  different  books  in  the  statemoits 
of  the  equivalents  of  chemical  elements,  arise  from  two  causes.  IPirst,  there  are 
slight  discrepancies  arising  from  differences  in  analytical  results;  the  numbers  being 
fh>m  time  to  time  altered,  in  accordance  with  what  are  considered  the  most  reliable 
results.  Se<x>ndly,  there  are  discrepancies— and  these  are  more  oonsiderable  in 
amount— arising  from  differences  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  constitution  oC 
chemical  compounds.  Thus,  while  some  chemists  consider  the  equivalent  of  mercury 
to  be  100,  others  represent  it  as  200.  The  former  chemists  think  that  red  oxide  of 
mercuiT  is  a  protoxide,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  mercury  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  the 
latter  think  it  is  a  binoxide,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  mercury  and  two  of  oxygen. 

A,  P.  S.  (London). — When  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  has  become  add,  it  is  sometimes 
rectified  from  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  which  is  preferred  to  calcined  magnesia. 

Inqtdtiior  rWinslow). — ^In  the  mixture  alluded  to^  the  morphia  woidd  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  state  of  a  carbonate. 

C.  B.  (Leeds)  suggests  that  yellow  bottles  should  be  used  for  preparations  which 
require  to  be  kept  from  the  light,  the  blue  bottles  sometimes  used  not  answering  the 
purpose.    [The  objection  has  been  noticed  before.] 

JB,  A.  (L}mn). — Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany. 

M.  P,  S,  (Cambridge). — See  page  486  of  our  last  number. 

J.  B,  (Spalding). — EUctro^magneHc  Machine.    See  voL  xii.,  page  888. 

B.  U.  (Castle  Gfedingham)  cautions  country  Members  against  a  person  trardling 
under  the  name  of  Wolfenberg,  and  selling  a  '*  Vermin  KiUer*'  under  false  pretences. 

Acacia. — Liquid  gum,  if  made  with  cold  water,  is  not  so  liable  to  become  add. 

M.  P.  S.  (Brighton).— ffosm  OH    See  voL  xii^  pp.  345  and  389. 

Hemrich  ( Wellingborough).— Yes. 

T.  (Ramsey).— (1.)  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  dose  of  eyansref  of  morphia. — 
(2.)  No. 

A  Student. — Amylene.    See  page  427  of  our  February  number. 

M.  P.  S.  (Sunderland). — ^The  price  of  the  Prize  Microscope  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts 
is  three  guineas. 

Belmont  (Carlisle). — Glycerine  should  be  free  from  smell,  and  about  the  same 
density  as  syrup. 

B.  M.  (Guildford).— A  smaU  pocket  microsoope  is  sold  by  Pillisdier,  88,  New 
Bond  Street. 

F.  W,  (Sawbridgeworth>— We  are  unable  to  give  the  formula  for  Stedman'a 
powders. 

M.  P.  S.  (London).— Ztguor  Taragaci  is  generally  prepared  as  fdlows: — $ 
Expressed  juice  of  taraxacum,  three  parts  ;  rectified  spirit,  one  part ;  mix,  and 
aUow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.    Then  decant  and  filter. 

Botanieua  (Warrington)  is  advised  to  study  Botany,  and  ti^e  the  chance  of 
apother  prize  being  offered  next  year. 

E.  G.— The  advertisement  has  been  reodved,  and  will  be  used  when  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

M.  P.  S.  (Putney).— We  have  no  copy  of  Mr.  Bawlings's  formula  for  ginger  beer. 

J.  W.  (Nottingham).— (1.)  No.— (2.)  The  nature  of  the  change. has  not  been  ae- 
curatdy  investigated,  but  it  appears  probable  that  margarine  and  mucilage  are  pre- 
cipitated.—(3.)  To  render  the  decoction  more  purdy  demulcent. 


Ebiuta. — ^Page  469  of  our  last  number,  line  17  ftom  bottom,  for  Mimoss,  rtad 
Mimosess ;  last  line,  for  (Tarthartocarpus,  read  Cathartocarpus  ;  page  460,  line  19 
from  top,ybr  Astragalus  vera,  read  Astragalus  vems. 

Instractions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  traosmianon  of 
the  Journal,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbory  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month*  * 

^  Advertisementi  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bar* 
Imgton  Street.     Other  communications  to  tke  Editor,  15,  Langham  Plaoe. 
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MEDICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Thb  avowed  object  of  the  laws  relating  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  is  the 
protection  of  the  public  against  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  fraud.  The  special 
purpose  of  each  law  is  usually  recited  in  the  preamble,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  to 
be  expedient  for  the  "safety,"  "protection,'*  or  "advantage"  (as  the  case  may 
be)  of  the  public  that  certam  provisions  should  be  enacted.  Yet  it  is  worthy  ot 
remark,  that  an  extraordinary  diversity  exists  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  attain  the  same  object  in  difierent  countries,  and  even  in  different  localities 
in  the  same  country.  This  diversity  may  arise  in  part  from  the  comparative 
estimates  of  the  value  of  human  life  by  the  several  parties  concerned;  but  chiefly, 
we  think,  from  the  different  degrees  to  which  the  theory  of  legislation  is  reduced 
to  practice. 

The  law  in  France  on  these  subjects  is  theoretically  and  practically  more 
complete  than  it  is  in  this  country.  Every  person  who  prescribes  or  dispenses 
medicine  must  be  educated  and  licensed  for  tne  particular  duty  which  he  under- 
takes. All  medicines  must  be  prepared  according  to  the  authorized  Codex,  and 
any  deviation  from  this  routine  in  any  department  of  the  profession  is  an  offence 
directly  punishable  by  law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  a  patient  has 
sustained  injury,  or  that  a  medicine  has  disappointed  the  prescnber  by  its 
defective  quality;  it  is  sufficient  that  an  unlicensed  person  has  performed  an 
act  for  which  a  license  is  required,  or  that  a  medicinal  preparation  has  been  sold 
under  a  name  which  it  does  not  correctly  represent.  The  legal  process  is 
summary,  and  the  evasion  of  the  punishment  difficult. 

The  French  journals  not  unfrequently  contain  reports  of  cases;  and  the 
following  examples,  from  the  Journal  dt  Chimie  Medicate^  will  illustrate  the  strin- 
gency of  the  law  against  the  irregularities  to  which  we  refer. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1856,  the  members  of  the  medical  juiy  seized  at 

the  house  of  M.  L ,  Pharmacien  at  Merville,  a  quantity  of  a  preparation 

represented  to  them  to  be  **sirop  antiscorbutique.*'  The  examination  of  this 
syrup  proved  that  it  had  not  been  prepared  according  to  the  formula  of  the 
Codex.  The  proportion  of  wine  was  much  less  than  that  prescribed,  and  the 
flavour  indicated  that  it  had  been  prepared  by  cold  maceration,  instead  of  being 
distilled.  These  deviations  enabled  the  maker  to  sell  it  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  the  genuine  syrup. 

M.  L pleaded  that  he  had  received  the  syrup  ready  prepared  from  M. 

B ,  Pharmacien  at  Lille,  who  was  therefore  summoned  to  the  police  court, 

on  the  charge  of  having  fabricated  and  prepared  a  "  sirop  antiscorbutique " 
not  in  accordance  with  the  formula  of  the  Codex  for  this  medicine,  and  in 
contravention  of  the  32nd  article  of  the  law  21  germinal  (an  xi.)  of  the 
ordonnance  of  8th  August,  1816,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  Paris  of 
•23rd  July,  1748. 

The  accused  at  first  said  that  he  had  prepared  the  syrup  according  to 
L^Officine^  a  standard  work  by  Dorvault.  Then  he  maintained  that  he  had  sold 
it  in  the  capacity  of  a  Druggist,  and  not  as  a  Pharmacien.  He  also  pleaded 
some  points  of  law  in  his  defence,  contending  that  the  law  under  which 
proceedings  had  been  taken  was  repealed  by  a  subsequent  one.  The  tribunal 
did  not  entertain  the  plea  founded  on  a  legal  technicality,  but  maintained  that 
the  old  law,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Codex,  was  in  full  force. 
The  plea  that  the  original  vendor  was  merely  a  Druggist,  was  not  admissible  { 
for  in  that  capacity  he  could  not  legally  prepare  any  medicinal  compound,  his 
functions  being  restricted  to  the  sale  or  simple  drugs.  The  tribunal  therefore 
inflicted  a  penalty  of  500  francs,  with  the  costs  of  the  process. 

The  Journal  de  Chimie  MedicaU  for  March,  contains  a  report  of  the  seizure  of 
a  number  of  medicines  and  preparations  badl  v  prepared  or  deteriorated.  Several 
bottles  containing  distilled  waters  were  found  to  consut  either  of  common  water, 
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or  of  plain  distilled  water,  without  any  of  the  aromatic  principles  of  the  herhe  or 
flowers  indicated  on  the  labels.  Another  preparation,  **sirop  de  quinquina," 
was  proved  bj  several  tests  to  be  very  defective.  A  jar,  labelled  "  Sel  d^Epsom," 
was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  Court  sentenced  the 
<4»lrty  to  fifteen  days^  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  50  francs. 

Several  cases  are  reported  in  which  fines  of  fifty  francs,  with  three  days*  im- 
porisonment,  were  inflicted  for  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory. 

The  power  of  vimting  shops  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  medidnei 
and  punishi&ff  delinquents,  nominally  exists  in  this  country.  This  power  ig 
vwted  in  the  Collet^e  of  Phvsicians,  and  is  limited  to  a  certain  district  of  the 
SMtropolis.  The  Societj^  of  Apothecaries  has  also  a  very  limited  authority  over 
■^e  shops  of  Apothecaries.  But  these  provisions  for  the  safety  of  the  pablie 
have  become  practically  obsolete,  and  even  as  originally  contemplated,  their 
operation  was  so  partial  and  limited  as  to  be  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  are  prevalent  in  all 
'branches  of  the  profession,  because  there  is  no  responsible  party  upon  whom 
.devolves  the  duty  of  taking  nroceedin^,  and  almost  every  case  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  in  which  legal  proceedmgs  have  been  undertaken,  has  originated 
not  in  the  impartial  endeavour  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  but  in  some  peip- 
sonal  rivalry  between  the  defendant  and  the  instigator  of  the  suit.  Several  striking 
instances  of  this  fact  have  been  reported  in  previous  numbers  of  this  joumaL 

A  curious  case  came  under  our  notice  lately.  A  poor  man  having  cut  hk 
head,  sent  his  wife  to  a  Chemist  for  some  plaster.  She  requested  the  Chemiat 
to  call  and  apply  it,  which  he  did,  as  an  act  of  charity,  making  no  charge.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards  'the  wife  requested  the  Chemist  to  call  agiun  and  see  her 
husband,  and  finding  the  cat  inflamed,  he  urged  her  to  send  for  a  medical  man. 
The  patient  being  poor  the  Chemist  requested  a  medical  friend  to  call,  and  this 
gentleman  handed  over  the  case  to  the  parish  doctor,  who  attended  until  a  am 
was  effected,  which  occupied  two  or  three  weeks.  This  latter  gentleman,  whose 
dispensary  is  situated  wAhin  a  few  doors  of  the  Chemist,  represented  to  Uie 
patient  that,  by  bringing  an  action  against  the  Chemist  for  unskilful  treatment  in 
the  first  instance,  he  would  recover  compensation  for  loss  of  time  during  his 
illness;  and  an  attorney  was  accordingly  instructed  to  write  a  letter,  giving  notioe 
tiiat  proceedings  were  about  to  be  commenced.  We  have  not  heard  the  result. 
In  the  case  of  which  a  brief  report  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  tiiis 
number,  in  which  arsenic  had  been  accidentally  mixed  with  arrowroot,  it 
proved  that  the  defendant,  a  grocer,  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  parcels  of 
oacalic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  jalap,  &c.,  in  the  same  drawer,  under  the 

af  an  ignorant  boy.    Yet  no  remedy  existed  for  this  culpable  negligence, 

would  the  fact  have  been  noticed  if  a  fatal  accident,  followed  by  an  mquest,  hmd 
not  brought  it  to  li^ht. 

When  the  notoriety  of  an  inquest  brings  a  question,  involving  colpalile 
Ignorance,  n^ligenoe,  or  criminality  before  a  jury,  there  is  much  inoonsisteiMsy 
in  the  mode  of  estimating  the  degree  of  guilt  or  the  amount  of  damage.  I& 
seme  Courts  it  has  been  stated,  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  that  lilie 
defendant  is  an  unquaiified  person,  and  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to 
injr  better.  In  other  places  such  incompetence  has  been  held  to  be  an  i_ 
vation  of  the  offence,  the  part^  having  taken  upon  himself  a  responsibili^ 
which  he  was  not  legally  quabfied. 

In  a  case  briefly  noticea  in  our  last  number,  in  which  a  child  was  poisoned  \f 
laudanum,  sold  by  mistake,  the  jury  estimated  the  value  of  the  child's  life  bj  tbe 
weekly  price  of  her  labour.  This  being  stated  to  be  five  shillings  per  we^  f " 
damages  were  ccMnputed,  at  so  many  weeks'  purchase,  to  amount  to  £15,  and. 
the  family  resided  with  the  granilfiither,  one  shilling  of  the  amount  was 
to  him  as  his  supposed  proportion  of  ii\jury  from  the  loss  of  a  tenant. 

The  mode  in  which  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced  by  ^  authoii^  of 
ydieal  oiBoexs  of  health  under  the  recent  Act  fi>r  the  removal  of  nuisanoaa^  m 
&moA  in  some  localities  very  suooessful,  and  the  princ^e  ought  with  ■dnnfm^ 
be  carried  out  to  a  greater  extent  in  analogous  cases. 
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Thb  legal  difficulties  and  disputes  which  formerly  gave  rise  to  some  fresh 
source  of  excitement  at  each  Annual  Meeting  having  now  passed  away,  the 
circumstance  chiefly  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  the  Members  may  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  apathy  or  indifference,  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  This  is  the  natural  oonrae  of  events ;  and  it  was  in 
anticipation  of  such  fluctuations  in  the  barometer  of  the  Society,  that,  when  the 
clause  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  relating  to  the  votes  for  Members  of  Council  was 
framed,  the  London  Members  were  purposely  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
TOting  b)r  proxy  or  by  voting-papers.  Had  this  privilege  existed  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  probable  that  oar  eosoing  Annual  Meeting  would  have  been  less 
numerously  attended  than  its  predecessors.  We  have  heard  several  London 
Members  complain  of  the  trouble  of  attending  the  meeting  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  voting ;  from  which  we  infer,  that,  if  they  could  have  sent  their 
votes  by  post,  they  would  have  neglected  a  public  duty.  It  is  a  mistake  for 
each  Member  to  suppose  that  because  he  is  a  unit  hk  absence  will  not  be 
felt,  fur  the  meeting  being  composed  of  units,  the  prevalence  of  such  an  im« 
pression  might  reduce  the  meeting  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  subjects  sometimes  arise  on  the  reading  of  the  Annual 
Report  which  lead  to  interesting  discussiona.  A  country  Member  may  have  a 
grievance  which  has  been  bottled  up  for  months,  and  the  Annual  Meeting  affords 
a  safety  valve  for  relieving  his  mind  from  the  pressure.  In  this  manner, 
valuable  suggestions  are  sometimes  submitted  to  tne  Members,  and,  afler  due 
discussion,  some  amendment  in  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  Society  may  be 
the  result. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  at  one  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  that 
the  attendance  of  each  Member  of  Council  is  now  resrularly  reported,  prior  to 
the  election  of  the  Council  fur  the  ensuing  year.  In  forming  judgment  on  thia 
return,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  circumstances,  such  as  the  locality  or 
the  state  of  health  of  individuals,  &c.  We  regret  to  observe  the  non-attendanoe 
of  our  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Gifford,  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, but  who  was  one  of  our  most  regular  attenders,  unUl  his  declining 
health  obliged  him  to  relax  in  this  duty.  We  are  glad  to  observe  among  the 
new  candidlites,  the  name  of  Mr.  Meggeson,  one  of  the  founders  and  constant 
advocates  of  the  Society.  In  reference  to  the  attendance  of  the  Country  Members 
of  Council,  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  b  not  necessary,  or  indeed  desirable 
for  those  who  reside  at  a  great  distance  from  London,  to  attend  regularly. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  very  important,  that  such  places  as  Edinburgh,  Liverpool^ 
Manchester,  &c.,  should  be  represented  in  tne  Council,  and  uiat  towns  of 
secondary  magnitude  should  be  represented  in  turn,  so  as  to  extend  the  interest 
in  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Society  to  all  parts  of  the  oonntry.  If  those  who  rande 
at  a  considerable  distance  attend  twice  or  three  times  in  the  year,  this  is  ^uite 
sufficient,  with  occasional  correspondence,  to  maintain  the  desired  equilibriuni; 
and  as  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  each  meeting  is  notified  on  the  aummoBS, 
the  Members  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  those  meetings  at  which  thtir 
presence  is  most  required. 

While  the  representation  of  the  country  in  this  manner  is  a  Yalnsble  elmcDt 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  it  should  be  borne  in  vind  that  the  pie- 
ponderance  oucht  to  be  in  favour  of  the  London  Members,  otherwise  the  anKnmt 
of  labour  would  become  so  great  as  to  be  attended  with  aome  inconvenience. 
We  may  state  from  experience,  eonndering  the  number  of  Committees  and  l3ie 
frequency  of  meetings  on  various  subjects,  that  witli  less  than  fourteen  London 
Members  of  Council,  the  business  of  the  Society  could  scarcely  be  efficiently 
conducted  with<mt  undue  pressure  upon  those  who  bear  the  bnruen. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday^  April  Ist^  1857, 

MR.   JACOB  BELL,  PBBSIDBNT,   IN  THK  CHAIB. 

Thb  following  donations  were  announced : — 

Journal  of  tfte  Society  of  Arts^  from  the  Society. 

Journal  of  tke  Photographic  Society^  from  the  Society. 

Intecta  Britannica,  toI.  iii.,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 

Butter/lies  of  Great  BrUain^  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 

Westwood  On  Insects,  2  yoIs.  8to,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 

Wood's  Index  Entomologicust  870,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 

Entomologists  Con^nion,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 

Entomologists  AnnueU,  3  parts  (55,  56,  57),  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 

Moore's  British  Ferns,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 

Medical  Literature,  by  Dr.  Dobell,  from  the  Author. 

Archives  di  Museum  (tome  iz.),  from  the  Author. 

Le  Quinquina  Ruuge,  by  M.  Guibourt,  from  tlie  Anthor. 

Tke  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  from  the  Proprietors. 

A  specimen  of  Vaoilla  Fruit  from  the  Mauritius,  from  M.  Pouperiel  do  Yalmod 
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DETECTION  OF  STRYCHNINE  WHEN  ADMINISTERED  IN  DOSES 
LESS  THA.N  SUFFICIENT  TO  CAUSE  DEATH. 

Dr.  Gabrod  said  that,  having  seen  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  that  the 
question  had  been  discussed,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  whether  strych- 
nine could  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  to  whom  the  alkaloid  had  been 
administered  in  quantity  less  than  sufficient  to  cause  deaUi,  he  wished  to 
mention  a  case  which  had  occurred  within  his  own  observation.  Having  a 
patient  at  the  hospital  to  whom  strychnine  was  administered  in  doses  of  one- 
^hth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day  (the  quaniity  having  been  increased  up  to 
this  point),  the  urine  of  twenty -four  hours  was  collected  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Rodgers's  process,  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  strych- 
nine was  obtained.  In  this  case  the  strychnine  was  given  in  medicinal  doses, 
and  it  was  therefore  one  of  those  cases  in  reference  to  which  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  alkaloid  could  not  be  detected. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Haseldbh  brought  before  the  meeting  the  subject  of 
THE  PREPARATIONS  OF  ARSENIC  EMPLOYED  IN  MEDICINE. 

In  introducing  this  subject,  he  said  he  had  nothing  new  to  offer  with  reference 
to  the  medicines  he  was  about  to  notice,  but  he  thought  some  benefit  might 
result  from  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  compounds  or 
preparations  of  arsenic  used  in  medicine,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  opinions 
of  tnose  present  as  to  which  of  them  ought  to  be  ordered  in  our  Fnarmacopceia. 
At  present  there  were  only  two  preparations  of  arsenic  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, while  there  were  several  others  frequently  used  in  medicine,  and  ordered 
in  other  Pharmacopoeias.  He  proposed  briefly  to  describe  or  refer  to  the 
principal  arsenical  compounds  in  use,  so  as  to  bring  the  subject  fairly  before  the 
meeting,  and  present  the  points  upon  which  the  expression  of  opinion  was 
desired. 

Liquor  Potassa  Araenilis,  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  claimed  the  first 
notice,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  maintained  its  position  through  several 
generations  of  Pharmacopoeias,  and  of  its  being  more  generally  used  by  English 
medical  practitioners  than  any  other  arsenical  preparation.  By  many  medical 
men  this  was  the  only  preparation  of  arsenic  ever  prescribed,  but  whether  this 
circumstance  arose  from  their  considering  it  superior  to  all  the  others^  or  from 
their  being  unwilling  to  try  the  effects  of  any  new  preparations  of  so  powerful 
an  a^ent  as  arsenic,  he  was  unable  to  say.  There  appeared  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  preparation  was  rightly  called  an  arsenite  of  potash  or 
not,  some  persons  contending  that  the  old  name  of  Liquor  Arsenicalis  was  a  more 
correct  one. 

Liquor  Arsenici  Chloridi  had  been  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1851  for  the  first  time.  It  was  understood  to  be  intended  to  represent  an 
old  preparation,  known  as  De  Vidlenger^s  mineral  solution.  It  was  a  solution 
of  1^  grain  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  in  one  ounce  of 
water.  This  and  the  preceding  preparation  constituted  the  only  compounds  of 
arsenic  ordered  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  Being  both  in  the  liquid  form, 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  of  the  same  strength. 

Among  the  preparations  not  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  there  were — 

Liquor  Soda  Araenialis  (Pearson's  Solution),  and  Liquor  Ammonia  ArseniaHs. 
These  were  solutions  of  either  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  to  the 
onnoe  ;  being  the  same  relative  strength  as  the  Liquor  Potasses  Arsenitis,  over 
which  it  was  questionable  whether  they  possessed  any  advantage. 

Arsenici  lodidum,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  Arsenici  Teriodidum^  was 
ordered  in  foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  where  instructions,  not  all  alike,  were  given 
for  its  preparation.  This  compound  was  sometimes  used  in  this  country, 
although  not  recognized  in  our  Pharmacopoeias.    A  solution  of  two  grains  to 
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•H  onnoe  of  water  was  found  to  keep  witbont  dmnffe,  but  in  a  rtroagtr  aolnlibii 
a  precipitate  formed.  The  author  stated  that  he  had  tried  both  glycerine  and 
sugar  ror  preventing  the  decomposition  and  precipitation  which  occurs  in  the 
stronger  solution,  and  found  su^r  to  succeed  better  than  glycerine.  He  bad 
1^  obtained  a  similar  result  with  iodide  of  iron. 

Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  Hydnodatia^  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  caQed, 
Donovan*3  Solution,  had  been  used  to  some  extent,  and  a  formula  for  it  was  now 
fnren  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Several  modifications  in  the  process  for 
its  preparation  had  been  suggested  since  it  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Donovan. 
The  most  simple  process  was  that  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  when 
iodide  of  arsenic  and  red  iodide  of  mercury  were  directed  to  be  rubbed  together 
with  wiiter,  and  the  solution  completed  by  the  applicaition  of  heat. 

Quina  Arsenias,  and  other  compounds  of  quinine  and  arsenic,  were  sometimes 
ordered  in  medicine,  but  there  were  no  formuln  for  their  preparation  in  anj  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Ferri  Arsentas,  obtiuned  in  the  form  of  a  dirty  green  precipitete,  on  addmff 
arseniate  of  soda  to  sulphate  of  iron,  was  the  last  of  these  pveparalionB  to  mhiti 
he  would  refer. 

Having  thus  brought  the  different  medicinal  preparations  of  arsenic  under 
notice,  he  thought  it  worthy  of  consideration  whether  any  of  them,  not  at 
present  conteined  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  ought  to  be  introduced  there.  AraenSe 
was  described  by  medical  writers  as  a  valuable  remedial  agent,  especiaUjr  ftr 
ikin  diseases  and  for  ague.  In  the  Pharmaeopoeia  of  the  Hospital  for  Diaeasea 
of  the  Skin,  there  were  no  less  than  seven  different  preparations  eontainiog' 
arsenic,  ordered  for  internal  administration.  He  might  also  refer  to  the  popular 
use  sud  to  be  made  of  arsenic  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Austria,  where,  accordiiig 
to  the  late  Professor  Johnstone,  it  was  extonsively  used  by  the  eoBsmoB 
people,  with  the  view  of  improving  their  personal  appearance. 

llie  author  concluded  with  the  allowing  remarks:  **To  return  to  our  snbjeeft, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  add  any  of  the  preparations  I  have  noticed  to  the  future 
Pharmacopoeia  ?  Difierences  of  opinion  no  doubt  exist  with  reference  to  Ifais 
question,  and  on  this  account  I  have  introduced  the  subject  for  discnasion  here. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  profession  have  the  simple  substances  and  can  uniftB 
them  as  they  please,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  few  remediea 
are  much  employed  until  introduced  in  some  well-defined  and  manageaUe  form. 
Again,  it  mav  be  said,  that  if  every  preparation  used  in  medidne  were  inlro- 
duoed  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  this  work  would  be  rendered  too  voluminoua; 
but  I  think  that  a  work  for  the  guidance  of  every  branch  of  the  profession,  finom 
tike  Physician  to  the  Pharmaceutist,  cannot  oontoin  too  large  an  amount  ef 
instruction  and  information  up  to  the  latest  date,  for  it  would  be  far  more  oc 
venient  to  refer  to,  one  volume  for  the  information  required,  than  to  have 
search  through  many  works,  including  journals  and  pamphlets.^ 


Mr.  Bbll  tud  the  obiect  of  the  communication  which  had  just  been 

appeared  to  be  to  extend^  the  use  of  arsenic.    On  a  former  occasion,  whea  the 
sul^ect  of  arsenic  was  discussed  there,  the  object  had  been  to  restrict  its 
It  was  certeinly  desirable  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  contain  the 
preparations  for  its  administration,  but  not,  he  thought,  that  the  number  of 
preparations  should  be  multiplied. 

lir.  HANnuKT  thought,  judging  from  prescriptions  in  which  arsenio 
ordered,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  other  preparation  than  the  fiM 
liquor  arseniealfs,  as  the  use  of  the  other  preparations  was  confined  to  a  'wmy 
limited  number  of  medical  men. 

Dr.  Gabbob  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Hanbury.  He  thought  that  one  good 
preparation  of  arsenic  was  suflicient,  the  effect,  as  far  as  tho  arsenic  was  oosi- 
earned,  being  the  same  whatever  its  state  of  combination  might  be.  Liquor 
potasssi  arsenitis  answered  the  purpose  very  well,  as  also  did  the  fiqnor 
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chloridi  of  the  Ijondon  Pbarmacopceta.  He  had  given  both  to  the  Mme  patieiit, 
and  could  not  detect  any  difference  in  the  eflecla,  but  he  thought,  if  botb  were 
retuued  in  the  FharmacopfEis,  tha  strength  ought  to  be  equalized.  He 
believed  the  arsenic  exiBled  in  both  preparationa  as  araeniouE  acid,  vrhich  was 
simply  dissolved,  in  one  case  in  aolu^on  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  in  the  other 
cftse  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dr.  NoBMAHDT  mentioned  some  cases,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  cffocta 
of  arsenioua  acid  were  not  alwAya  to  be  depended  upon. 

Mr.  Redwood  had  been  glad  to  bear  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Garrod, 
with  whom  he  entirely  concurrad.  He  Uiooght  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  two  preparations  of  arsenic  of  the  Loedon  PharmacopoEia  contained  the 
arsenic  in  the  same  state,  namely,  is  araeniooB  acid,  bat  Associated  with  different 
solvents,  carbonate  of  potash  fa^g  lued  for  this  purpose  in  one  case  and  bydro- 
'  chloric  acid  in  the  other.  The  latter  of  theia  seemeo  least  liable  to  objection,  u 
the  medicine  would  be  likely  to  n«et  with  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach. 
If,  in  liijuor  arsenicalis,  the  orsttiioui  add  raquired  the  carbonate  of  potash  to 
increase  its  solubility,  this  effnd  voold  aaetMuily  cease  when  it  came  into  the 
■cad  contents  of  the  itwtaoh. 

Dr.  Radcliffi  wished  to  remssk,  with  refbrenee  to  the  aUnsion  which  had 
been  made  to  the  use  of  anwuc  in  AustriA,  tiiat  there  was  reason  to  believe  the 
accounts  published  in  tUa  eomttry,  which  had  excited  so  much  astonishment, 
were  not  correct,  and  that  no  anoh  practice  existed  as  that  deacribed  by  the 
late  Professor  Johnstone  in  his  pofmlar  wort  on  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Brli.  rererred  to  the  prulice  among  grooms  of  giving  arsenic  to  honea 
with  the  view  of  improving  tliiair  ooats  and  general  appearance,  which  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  assumption  that  it  might  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  humu 

KNIGHT'S  SODA  WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  AERATING  LIQUmS. 

Tbesb  machines  war* 
hrousht  befure  the  nottoe 
of  the  meeline,  their  t». 
rions  ports  exhibited,  attd 
their  constrtiction  fully  ex- 
plained, by  the  inventor 
and  patentee,  Mr.  Richard 
EJiigDt,  of  Foster  I.ane, 
LiOndon.  They  are  made 
of  three  sins  :  half-gallon, 
or  table  size,  as  represented 
by  fig.  I  ;  two  gallon  and 
foQT  gallon  eizes,  as  repre- 
aented  by  fij;.  2.  The  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are 
COQstnicted  consist  of  pure 
tin  and  silver,  which  renders 
a  contamination  of  the 
aerated  water  with  any 
foreign  ingredients  an  im- 
possibility. The  manufac- 
tore  is  simple  and  solid,  and  -. 
the  manipulation  required  ' 
in  working  them  is  exceed- 
iiuly  easy,  so  that  all  fear 
orderangement  is  removed, 

and  durability  ensured ;  at  *,    < 

the  same  time,  should  they  """'* 

meet  vrith  any  accident,  they  are  easily  and  cheaply  repaired. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEBTIEIO. 


The  time  re^uirctl  for  bringing  ihe  aerated  water  to  perfection  by  cither  of 
the  ajipatatua  is  half  an  hour.    tigs.  3  and  4  show  the  process  of  agitating  the 
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machine,  so  as  to  ensare  a  complete  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which, 
owing  to  the  great  solidity  of  the  manufacture,  is  capable  of  being  condensed 
under  considerable  pressure  with  perfect  safety.  This  mode  of  agitating  or 
breaking;  the  water  during  the  evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  of  so 
thorough  and  complete  a  kind,  that  the  absorption  of  gas  obtained  is  greater 
than  is  effected  by  any  other  process. 

The  soda  water,  when  made,  may  either  be  drawn  off  at  pleasure,  as  from  a 
fountain ;  bottled  off  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  dozen  per  day;  or  retained 
in  the  machine  for  weeks  or  months  together,  without  any  fear  of  deteriorating 
in  quality.  No  movement  or  agitation  can  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
machines,  so  that  they  can  be  used  at  sea  on  board  any  vessel  with  the  same 
certainty  of  success  as  on  land.  They  can  also,  when  charged,  be  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  without  any  fear  of  derangement.  The  two-gallon  and  fonr- 
gallon  machines,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  with  cocks,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  can  be 
easily  wheeled  from  one  part  of  a  room  to  another. 

Tlie  construction  of  these  machines  appeared  to  be  generally  approved  by  the 
Members  who  examined  them.    It  was  suggested  that  they  should  be  exhibited 
in  operation  at  the  Conversazione  in  May,  when  Memb^  would  be  able  to 
udgc  of  their  effects, 
j  -     ■ 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 

The  last  Meeting  for  the  present  Session  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  rooms,  90,  George  Street, 

MR.   W.   FLOCKHART,  VIOE-PR£SIDBNT,   IN  THB  CHAIR. 

DESCRIPTIVE    NOTICE    OF    SOME    FRENCH    PHARMACEUTICAL 

SPECIALITIES, 

WITH  SPECIHUMB  PEKSENTED  TO  THE   SOCIETY  BT  MR.   D.  8.   KEMP,   ASSOCIATE,  AHD 

RESIDENT  IN  PARIS. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  Iff,  C.  BaiJdon. 

Thihring  it  probable  that  Mr.  Kemp,  from  the  favourable  position  occupied  bj 
liim  in  Paris,  might  be  able  to  contribute  some  interesting  information  connected 
-with  French  pharmacy,  I  some  time  since  wrote  to  Iiim  on  the  subject.  In  repijr,  he 
promised  to  do  so;  and,  in  February,  I  had  a  letter  from  him,  in  wliich  he  says: 
"The  usual  pressure  of  business  at  this  season  has  prevented  me  fulfilling  my 
promise  until  now  of  sending  you  some  matter  or  other  for  communication  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society;  I  hope,  however,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  season. 
Finding  it  quite  out  of  my  power  at  this  time  to  get  up  anything  like  a  scientific 
article,  I  have  sent  one  or  two  specimens  of  French  Specialities,  with  a  written  notice 
of  each,  which  may  possibly  interest  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society.'*  He 
continues:  **I  am  really  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  send  you  something 
more  deserving  of  your  attention;  but  I  think  I  may  promise  you  some  matter 
possessing  the  merit  of  originality,  if  I  am  spared  till  next  session."  In  con- 
tinuation, he  writes: 

'*  This  communication  is  not  intended  as  more  than  a  descriptive  notice  of  the  few 
specimens  of  French  Pharmaceutical  Specialities  which  it  accompanies.  These  are 
only  a  selection  of  the  most  elegant,  from  a  vast  number  of  others  well  known  in 
France,  and  many  of  which  are  a  source  of  do  little  pecuniary  gain  to  their 
proprietors. 

**  Those  of  the  selection  in  the  form  of  pills  are  three  in  number;  two  of  them 
preparations  of  iron,  and  the  third  of  digitalioe. 

"  The  *  Pilules  de  Vallet/  or  Yallet^s  Pills,  contain  the  proto-carbonate  of  iron  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  This  is  eflRM;ted  by  the  following  process  r — The 
sulpliate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  water  containing  a  sixteenth 
of  its  weight  of  simple  syrup;  the  precipitate,  washed  with  water  and  syrup  in  the 
same  proportions,  and  expressed  in  a  cloth  saturated  with  sytup,  is  well  mixed  with 
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him^«  and  evaponted  to  a  proper  oonsiiienoe  ft>r  piUa;  the  ]n11a  axe  alterwaida 
sUrered  aud  kept  in  boUlea,  and  contain  each  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  proto- 
carbonate  of  iron  along  with  a  little  inert  powder.  They  axe  beau&fuUjr  finiahed, 
and  preterve  their  shape  for  any  time. 

"  The  *  Pilules  de  Blanchard*  contain  the  protoiodide  of  iron.  They  are  prepared 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  (prepared  in  the  usual  way  with  iodine 
and  iron  filings)  along  with  honey  to  a  thick  consistence,  and  forming  a  maas  by  tbe 
addition  of  a  little  marsh  mallow  and  liquorice  powder.  In  the  process,  the  greatett 
eave  is  taken  to  prevent  the  deoompoaition  oi  the  iodide;  the  pills  are  rolled  in 
powder  of  iron  and  on  an  iron-pill  machine,  and  are  flnidly  vamished  with  a  aolutiaii 
of  balsam  of  toln  in  ether.  Sach  pill  oontaina  one  grain  of  protoiodide  of  ivon  and 
a  aizth  of  a  grain  of  metallic  iron. 

^The  granules  of  digitaline  form  a  oonTenient  method  of  administering  thai 
poverful  medicine,  each  containing  one  milligranune  (^th  of  a  grain)  of  digitaline^ 
mixed  with  powdered  sugar. 

**  The  'Drag^s  (or  Bonbons)  de  Gille'  contain  also  the  protoiodide  of  iron,  about 
one  grain  in  each.    It  is  contained  in  a  pill  in  the  centre  of  the  drag^ 

**  The  method  of  their  preparation  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  It  ia  a 
fonn  of  medicine  more  suited  to  the  French  than  to  the  British  taste. 

**  The  next  form  of  medicine  shown  in  the  specimens  is  the  most  elegant  of  alL 

^  The  *  iSeries  d'Ether '  and  *  Perles  de  Terebenthine,'  arc  small  gelatine  capsnlOB, 
containing  respectively  pure  ether  and  turpentine;  they  are  prepared  by  a  prooeea 
kept  secret  by  the  proprietor,  and  are  of  unequalled  beauty  and  finish;  each  con- 
tains from  four  to  five  minims  of  sulphuric  ether  or  oil  of  turpentine. 

"  The  capsules  of  Mathey-Caylus  and  Baquin  are  both  very  fine  illustrations  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  process  of  capsulation  has  been  brought. 

''Those  of  Raqnin  contain  copaiva  thickened  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  magnetia, 
and  those  of  Mathey-Caylus  are  prepared  with  pure  copaiva,  copaiva  and  citrata  of 
iron,  copaiva  and  cubeba,  and  five  other  combinations  of  the  same  medicine,  as  wdl 
as  Venice  turpentine. 

*1'he  specimen  sent  contains  copaiva  with  citrate  of  iron,  a  yery  useftil  asmbi- 
nation. 

**The  capsules  of  botii  makers  are  composed  of  gluten  from  oat  flour,  not  gelatinau 

"If  some  of  these  preparationa  were  manufactured  by  English  or  Scotch  Phar- 
madens,  they  would  probably  obtain  a  reputation  equal  to  tluit  whicli  they  hold  in 
France. 

*'  Bih  Ftbnuny,  ISft?."  *'  D.  & 


ON  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OP  COATING  PILLS. 

Sr  HX«  BAILDOir. 

I  think,  Sir,  that  you  wilt  agree  with  me,  that  these  specimens  are  reiy  interesfeingy 
and  that  they  demonstrate  how  yery  far  our  ingenious  neighbours  are  before  ua» 
even  in  the  mechanical  part  of  our  profession.  1  have  never  before  seen  anythiuf 
at  all  to  compare  with  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  finish  manifested  in  the  Ferlea 
d!Ether.  Hie  method  of  coating  pills  used  by  Mons.  Blanchard  might  be  applicable 
not  only  for  all  pills  kept  ready  made  for  sale,  but  also  modified  in  a  way  I  ahall 
immediately  allude  to,  for  pills  made  to  prescriptions,  not  only  to  prevent  them  from 
hardening,  but  also  most  effectually  to  cover  any  unpleasant  taste  or  smelL  A 
solution  of  balsam  of  tolu  in  ether  (Mons.  Blanchaid's  method)  I  did  not  find 
sufllciently  volatile,  as  pills  coated  with  it  took  upwards  of  three  hours  to  dry,  but  hy 
using  chloroform  as  the  solvent  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  of  the  balsam  to  three 
drams  of  chloroform,  twenty  minutes  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  pills  non-adhe- 
sira  I  have  brought  specimens  of  pills  yamished  with  the  two  sdutions  named.  Tbie 
chloroform  and  balsam  solution  is  not  only  preferable  fVom  Uie  shortness  of  the  tisae 
required  to  complete  the  process,  but  the  pills  have  a  much  more  finished  appearanee- 
The  superiority  of  this  method  of  preserving  pills  over  any  kind  of  powder,  appears 
to  me  very  great,  and  it  is  also  certainly  preferable  to  the  coating  of  pills  with  silver 
leaf.  It  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  found  more  efibctual  in  preserving  pills  soft  as  well 
at  in  covering  tbe  taste  and  smell  of  the  drugs  used. 

Professor  Christison  states  in  the  introduction  to  his  Dispensatory,  ''A  few  yean 
ago  it  was  ingeniously  proposed  in  France  to  cover  pills  with  gelatine  b|y  dipfing- 
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thffn  into  a  sohttioD  of  bone^ladoe  or  isinirlaM.  The  method  n  trovbleflome,  hut 
atherwise  uuwen  weU  with  most  pills."  The  process  just  described  is  eqnallv 
efficecions,  uid  is  attended  with  but  little  trouble. 

The  process  was  then  shown.  It  conststed  in  placing  a  few  drops  of  the  solution 
in  a  suitable  box,  shaking  the  pills  in  it,  and  then  turning  them  upon  a  slab,  and  so 
ifiMOOg  them  that  one  pill  did  not  touch  another.  In  a  few  minutes  thej  were  quite 
dry. 

ne  Chairmax  read  a  letter  from  the  President  (dated  88.  Dundas  Street,  April 
14,  1857)  stating,  that  being  stiU  too  ranch  of  an  inralid  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  closing  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  this  session,  he  could  no» 
aUow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  his  great  regret  at  haying  been 
pierented  from  attending  to  his  duties  as  Chairman  during  the  winter.  He  alluded 
to  several  papers  of  importance  which  had  been  read  by  various  Members  of  the 
Society  durmg  the  session  ;  and  ventured  to  predict  that  their  number  would  eie 
Isog  be  considerably  increased,  being  persuaded  that  there  is  a  mine  (as  yet  unex* 
ploied)  where  valuable  materials  may  be  worked  out  Be  alluded  especially  to 
country  Members  and  Associates.  Many  of  them,  he  felt  assured,  were  well  able  to 
ikvoiah  pi^persL 

A  paper  was  resd  bvDr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S.E.,on  the  "Detection  of 
Strychnine,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  wholesale  Poisoning  of  Dogs  in  the 
neighbotirhood  of  Perth."  An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 
communication. 


_I>r.  Macadam  read  the  Report  regarding  the  Examination  of  the  Fharmaoeuticsl 
Students  who  attended  his  winter  course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  and  stated  Mr. 
Duncan  McCabe,  Apprentice  to  Mr.  Macfarlan,  as  the  successful  candidate  for  both 
Prizes,  viz.,  that  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food,  and  the  other  for  the 
best  Answers  to  Written  Queries.    Mr.  Flockhart  then,  in  the  name  of  the  President, 

5r  whom  these  Prizes  were  given,  handed  them,  with  a  short  address,  to  Mr. 
cCabe.     The  volumes  presented  were  Gray's  ^' SuppUmeuL**  by  Redwood;  and 
Thomson's  •*  Ctfclopadia  of  Chemistry:* 

The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  evening 
^peared  to  give  saiisfection  to  all  present. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Was  held  on  the  feUowing  day  in  the  same  rooms,  at  two  o'ck)ck, 

MR.  FLOCKHABT  IN  THE  CHAIB, 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Robertson. 
The  Secrbtakt,  b^ng  requested,  read  the  following  Annual  Report:  — 

The  Council  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  this  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  report  of  the  affairs  and  progress  of  the  Society  in 
E^nburgh  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Session  now  about  to  close. 

Evening  lectures  on  Chemistry  were  commenced  by  l>r.  Stevenson  Macadam,  as 
advertised,  in  the  Societv's  rooms  early  in  November,  1856;  but,  as  the  number  of 

Snpils  offering  was  small.  Dr.  Macadam  made  a  proposal  to  the  class  to  admit  to  his 
ally  prelections  in  the  School  of  Arts  such  students  belonging  to  the  Society  as 
held  his  perpetual  tickets,  as  well  as  all  those  who  had  determined  to  attend  the 
evening  course,  and  this  on  terms  certainly  very  advantageous  to  them,  and  fbr 
which  the  Council  think  Dr.  Macadam  well  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 
Of  this  kind  offer  eight  of  the  Pharmaceutical  students  gladly  availed  themselves. 

Early  in  the  Session  it  was  thought  advisable  to  more  the  museum  and  lecture- 
room  from  72,  Princes  Street,  to  50,  George  Street.  The  Council  think  increased 
accommodation  has  thus  been  gained,  while  those  who  have  attended  any  of  the 
scientific  meetings,  or  who  may  now  be  present,  wilt  be  able  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  change.  By  this  removal  there  will  be  a  saving  in  the  annual  rent; 
and  it  is  proposed,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  add  considerably  to  the  library 
and  very  probably  to  the  museum,  so  as  to  keep  up  an  interested  feeling  towards 
those  two  important  branches  of  the  Society  in  Edinburgh.    It  may  further  be  men- 
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tioned,  aa  the  request  of  several  members,  that  representations  will  be  made  to  the 
Council  in  London  regarding  duplicate  specimens,  which  must  of  necessity  from 
time  to  time  accumulate  on  their  hands.  Were  such  specimens  transmitted  to 
Edinburgh  it  is  thought  that,  at  very  trifling  expense,  valuable  assistance  would  be 
alSbrded  in  extending  and  improving  the  museum  here. 

The  printed  statements  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Journal 
will  best  show  what  has  been  done  at  the  different  meetings  held  here  during  the 
winter  months.  There  have  been  five  scientific  meetings,  and,  while  the  Council 
thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  lent  their  aid  and  assistance,  they  hope  next 
Session  to  be  able  to  establish  a  regular  series  of  monthly  meetings,  and  thus 
increase  the  number  during  each  Session  to  six.  Members  and  Associates  are 
strongly  urged  to  contribute  towards  these  reunions.  Any  suggestion  for  the 
extension  or  improvement  of  these  meetings  will  be  gladly  entertained  by  the 
Council,  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  find  from  increased  attendance  that  these 
meetings  are  viewed  as  opportunities  for  keeping  up  the  harmony  and  good  feeling 
existing  in  the  Society,  as  well  as  evincing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  its  well-wishers  to 
contribute  towards  the  instruction  of  those  connected  with  the  association. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  tendered  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  charge 
of  the  Library  and  Museum. 

The  Council  beg  especially  to  draw  the  attention  of  Members  to  the  fact,  that  at 
every  sitting  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  opportunity  is  afforded  for  Apprentices 
joining  the  Society  as  Kegistered  Pupils,  either  by  personal  appearance  before  the 
Board  in  Edinburgh,  or,  in  event  of  residing  in  the  country,  by  certificate  of  classical 
attainments  from  a  clergyman,  or  other  party  comi)etent  of  judging.  Six  pupils 
have  thus  been  admitted  at  the  two  last  examinations,  and  the  Council  will  be  glad 
to  find  such  candidates  coming  forward  more  abundantly,  as  they  believe  the  chief 
support  given  in  future  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  roust  arise  from  young 
Pharmaceutists,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  comparative  facilities 
now  afforded  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  scientific  department  of 
their  business. 

In  reference  to  inquiries  regarding  the  Kegister  Fund  Prize,  the  Council  take  this 
mode  of  intimating  to  the  Associates  and  Apprentices  of  the  Society  throughout 
Scotland,  that  the  same  subject,  namely,  ^^On  the  Best  Mode  of  Preparing  Tvietureif" 
is  again  fixed  upon  as  the  competing  essay.  All  papers  are  therefore  requested  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  in  Edinburgh,  not  later  than  the  1st  of  October ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  number  and  character  of  some  of  these  essays  will  be  such  as  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  award  the  Prize,  which  has  now  been  in  abejance  for  Uie 
last  two  years. 

The  Council  think  this  a  fitting  and  good  opportunity  for  drawing  the  attention  of 
country  Members  generally  to  the  inquiry  lately  made  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,  as  to  whether  the  Council  could  recommend  any  Member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  residing  in  agricultural  districts,  as  possessing  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Analytical  Chemistry  to  enable  them  to  examine  and  test,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  purity  of  such  substances  as  guano,  gypsum,  nitrates  of  soda  and 
potash,  ammoniacal  salts,  oil  cake,  bone  dust,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  other 
articles  now  so  extensively  employed  by  farmers  and  proprietors  for  the  improve- 
ment of  land.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  much  good  might  accrue,  if  some 
parties  were  found  disposed  to  declare  themselves  willing  and  able  to  undertake 
these  duties,  the  Council  have  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  country 
Members  throughout  Scotland  in  reference  to  this  matter,  in  the  conviction  that, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  Society,  the  present  movement  may  become 
more  important  than  might  at  first  siiiht  appear ;  and  they  therefore  hope  due 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  circulars  which  have  been  so  lately  issued,  as  much 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  replies  received,  whether  anything  can  really  be 
substantially  done  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Highland  Society  on  the  point  now 
before  the  Ck)uncil  for  consideration. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Secretary's  intromissions  with  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  commencing  1st  January,  1856,  and  terminating  SOth  December  same 
year:— 
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The  Pharmaeeutical  Soekty  in  account  with  the  Secretary, 


£  «.  d. 
To  naid  Insannce  of  Miueum  and 

Ltbntry 0    7  6 

Do.    Water  Duty 0    5  6 

Do.    Rent  of  Rooms,  less  Taxes 22  18  2i 

New  Shelving,  Furniture,  &o. 9    6  0 

Advertizing 110 

Postage    2   9  1 

Expenses  at  Annual  Meeting 1  16  6 

Gas  Account 8    8  4 

Printing ^ 3  18  0 

Gas  Pittlngs  18  1 

Painter's  aoconnt 0  17  S 

Taxe8,inoludinglandIord*8  proportion  8  10  6 
Delivering  billets  and  attendance  of 

Porter  at  Meetings 1  14  6 

Stationery 0   6  6 


1856 
Dec.  80. 


^52  16    8i 


Balance  due  Secretary X2  16   8i 


Cr. 

July.    By  Cash  60   0   0 

Dec. 80.   Balance  due Socretairy  ....  2  16    8ft 


£681681 


Edinburgh,  Uth  April,  1857. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  account  with  youchers  attached, 
find  them  correctly  stated,  and  the  balance  due  to  the  Secretary,  as  at  80th  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  to  be  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpenoe  sterling. 

H.  C.  Baildon, 
War.  AiNsuE, 
J.  F.  Macfarlak. 

The  Council  beg  particularly  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  President, 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  months  has  been  confined  to  the 
house  with  severe  and  painful  illness.  While  they  are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  now 
convalescent  and  rapidly  recovering,  and  while  they  further  sincerely  hope  that 
restoration  may  be  speedy  and  complete,  they  cannot  but  regret  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  affliction,  his  valuable  asistance  has  been  unavoidably  lost  to  the 
Society  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  testifjring  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Mackay.  To  his  unwearied  and  zealous 
exertions  it  is  mainly  owing  that  tlie  Society  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  efficiency, 
and  to  a  continuance  of  his  valuable  services  they  look  for  an  increase  of  its 
prosperity. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  are  sorry  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
further  remark  regarding  progress  in  obtaining  a  National  Pharmacopoeia.  Every 
day  continues  to  render  more  and  more  manifest  the  desirableness  of  such  a  publi- 
cation, and  believing  as  they  do  that  this  work  would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon  by 
Medical  Practitioners  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  they  are  quite  certain  every 
assistance  will  be  readily  afforded  by  the  Society,  if  considered  requisite,  in  co- 
operating to  complete  so  valuable  a  production  as  a  Pharmacopoeia,  emanating  from 
the  united  Colleges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Corbie  (of  Glasgow)  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried 
netiim  con, 

Mr.  Maovarlan  moved  that  Mr.  Flockhart  be  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Dunfermline,  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing  year— carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  ArrKiN  proposed  as  Members  of  Council,  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
Messrs.  AinsUe,  G.BIanchard,  Robertson,  Young,  Tait,  Steele,  Lindsay,  Gardner,  Mac- 
fiirlan,  Uron  of  Kirkcaldy,  Mr.  Hart  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Mackay — carried  nem.  con. 

The  following  were  also  nominated  as  Examiners:  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident, Messrs.  Robertson,  Baildon,  Gardner,  Tait,  Macfarlan,  Mackay,  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  London  er  officio. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  Mr.  Macfarlan  be  nominated  as  the  representative 
Member  of  Council  in  London. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  as  the  Directors  of  the  Museum,  Messrs.  Ainsb'e,  Young, 
W.  Baildon,  and  W.  Macfarlan— carried. 

Mr.  Baildon  moved,  and  Mr.  Macfarlan  seconded  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Mackay 
as  Secretary— carried  by  acclamation. 
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Mr.  Bbowk  haying  alladed  to  a  recent  commimicatioii  of  the  FjgWand  Societj-oii 
the  subject  of  the  analysis  of  guano, 

Mr.  Mackat  explained  that,  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  between  an  eminent 
Chemist  in  the  west  countrj,  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  and  Professors  Chrlstison  and 
Wilson,  Mr.  Maxwell  had  inquired  whether  there  were  any  Chemists  throughonfc 
the  country  who  were  capable  of  analyzing  guano.  A  doubt  haying  been  expresied 
on  the  subject,  application  was  made  to  the  Council  of  that  Society,  who  had  ianied 
a  circular  with  a  yiew  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  Members  would  be  able 
and  disposed  to  afford  the  assistance  desired.  Only  a  few  replies  had  as  yet  been 
receiyed,  but  the  result  would  be  duly  announced  as  soon  as  the  answers  mm  ihe 
other  parties  had  come  to  hand. 

A  yote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceeding!. 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER 

was  held  in  Young's  New  Royal  Hotel,  Princes  Street,  at  half-past  flye  on  the  same 
eyening.  Mr.  Flockhabt,  President  of  the  Societjy,  was  Chairman;  and  Mr.  Bbowv, 
of  Dunfermline,  Croupier. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Browk  proposed  "  The  Fharmaoeutical  Sodety.** 
He  alluded  to  the  origin  of  the  Society,  with  comparatiyely  few  but  large-hearted 
and  far-seeing  supporters,  who,  by  their  assiduity  and  perseyeranoe,  had  surmounted 
the  discouragement  which  beset  them,  and  bad  thus  obtained,  first  a  Charter,  then 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  latter,  he  said,  was  but  a  looee  robe,  thrown  round  tiie 
Society  by  way  of  distinction.  They  were  only  beginning  to  bud,  but  in  course  of 
time  would  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  Already  the  Society  had  done  much  in  ndsing 
the  tone  of  Pharmaceutical  education,  and  improying  the  standard  of  medicinal 
preparations.  There  were  still  some  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  but  by  per- 
seyerance  tiiey  would  surmount  them,  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  Socie^ 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  concluded  by  some  practical  remarks  on  professional 
education  as  the  groundwork  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  and  the  credit  of  ita 
Members. 

Mr.  CcRSXE,  of  Glasgow,  proposed  "  The  Board  of  Examiners  and  Council  in 
Edinburgh,"  with  some  appropriate  comments  on  the  functions  of  the  Board,  and  the 
stimulus  of  the  examinations  in  promoting  industry  and  improred  qualification. 

Mr.  Macfablan  proposed  ^The  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh,**  which,  he  said, 
although  comparatiyely  young,  had  outstripped  the  sister  uniyersities  of  Oxfefrd  and 
Cambridge.  In  eyery  quarter  of  the  globe  some  of  the  alumni  of  the  Uniyeni^ 
of  Edinburgh  were  to  be  found  filling  places  of  distinction,  and  refiecting  credit  on 
the  source  of  their  education.  Passing  from  such  names  as  Cullen  and  Black,  and 
others  who  were  gone,  he  might  refer  to  the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  who 
were  elected  on  account  of  their  distinguished  merit,  and  for  whose  services  thej 
had  reason  to  be  grateful.  Mr.  Macfarlan  concluded  by  some  effectiye  allusiooa  to 
ttie  great  strides  the  Uniyersity  and  its  professors  had  made  in  education,  and  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  scientific,  moral,  and  intellectual  deyelopment  of  the  mental 
fiu!ulties. 

Mr.  Yotmo  proposed  ''The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Smgeons,"  and  ISr. 
D.  R.  Brown  proposed  '*  Pharmaceutical  Education." 

Among  the  other  toasts  were  "  The  Honorary  Memben,**  ••  The  Retiring  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Robertson,*'*' The  President  and  Council  in  London,"  "Dr.  S.  Macadan,'* 
«  The  Chairman,"  "  The  Croupier,"  **  The  Secretary.- 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  condense  this  report^  which  airiyed  rather  latei 
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LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Koyal  Institutum,  Thursday,  26(ft  Marcht  1857. 

MB.  ABBAHAJE,  THB  PBEfilSBMT,  Of  TBB  CHAOU 

Thb  Secretary,  Mr.  Mbbceb,  announced  donations  to  the  libraiy  ofihe  ffeperf  q^Ae 
Society  of  Aru  Xnm  Dr.  Hume,  and  twelye  volumes  from  himself.  Hie  fijUowfaic 
paper  was  then  read  by  Gbobob  Hahilton,  Esq.,  f  .COS.,  FJELAJ^, 
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ON  THE  CONSEBVATION  OF  POBCB. 

It  nrait  be  extremeljr  gfestlfying  to  all  Chemiats  to  obserre  that  our  distinignrirfni 
countryman.  Professor  Faraday,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  ooii« 
serration  of  force.  So  acute  and  able  a  philosopher  cannot  fail  to  leave  behind  him 
some  new  light  to  guide  those  who  follow  in  the  same  path  of  inTestigation. 

The  lecture  lately  delivered  by  Professor  Faraday  has  been  so  reported  in  tbe 
public  journals  as  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  conserration  of  force  as  the  result 
of  the  professor's  own  most  recent  researches,  and  now  for  the  first  time  publidy 
announced;  and  further,  that  it  subverts  t)ie  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  and 
establishes  a  new  theory  of  the  universe.  I  have  so  strong  a  faith,  not  only  in  the 
ability,  but  in  the  philosophic  cautiousness  and  integrity  of  the  learned  professor,  that 
I  at  once  r^ect  the  report  as  inaccurate,  and  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations. 

The  subject  was  first  brought  before  the  British  public  by  Grore,  in  a  lectaie 
delivered  at  the  London  Institution  in  1842,  and  more  fully  expounded  in  a  course  of 
lectures  in  1843.  These  lectures  were  afterwards  remodelled,  and  publislied  in  the 
form  of  an  essay,  under  the  title  of  The  Correlation  of  Phyncii  jFbrcef.  On  page  16 
of  that  essay  the  author  states  that  it  is  an  irresistible  inference  from  obeerved 
phenomena  that  a  force  cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  devolution  from  sone 
pre-existing  force  or  forces;  and  on  page  4  he  says,  **  The  extent  of  claim  which  my 
Tiews  on  this  subject  may  have  to  origmallty  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader :  they  became  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  at  a  period  when  I  was 
much  engaged  in  experimental  research,  and  were,  as  I  then  believed,  and  still  believe, 
new,* 

The  labours  of  Joule,  and  the  profound  investigations  of  Thomson,  on  the  snl]J6ct 
of  heat  must  be  regarded  as  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  history  of  this 
comparatively  new  doctrine,  since  they  aim  at  assigning  to  the  forces  on  which  they 
treat  quantitative  relations,  without  which  no  accuracy  can  be  attained  in  any 
branch  of  physical  inquiry. 

A  force  may  be  defined  to  be  that  which  moves  or  tends  to  move  a  body,  or  whidi 
stops  or  tends  to  stop  the  motion  of  a  body.  If  a  body,  A,  moving  along  a  plane, 
strike  another  body,  B,  there  are  two  things  connected  with  the  phenomenon  which 
our  faculties  are  fitted  to  obserre  end  reason  upon — matter  and  motion;  or,  if  we 
proceed  with  the  analysis  to  its  utmost  limit,  we  may  resolve  the  idea  of  motion 
into  the  ideas  of  matter,  time,  and  space.  We  have  no  idea  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
thing— force.  If  A  moyes  with  greater  speed  it  strikes  B  with  greater  force;  that 
means,  that,  after  impact,  it  is  obserred,  in  the  same  given  time,  to  move  over  a 
greater  space  tlian  in  the  prerious  experiment. 

The  term  "motion"  inrolves  the  idea  of  body,  time,  and  space,  and  expresses  a 
certain  qualitative  relation  between  them.  The  term  "force"  embraces  the  same 
three  ideas,  and  expresses  a  certain  quantitative  relation  between  them.  If,  then,  we 
know  nothing  of  force  in  the  abstract,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  know  nothing  of 
distinct  species  of  force.  The  terms  **eleetrical  force,'*  "magnetic  force,"  "affinity," 
are  conrenient  to  indicate  loosely  classes  of  conditions  under  which  the  movements 
of  matter  take  place.  Let  any  one  try  to  point  out  the  essential  distinction  between 
any  two  of  them,  and  he  will  find  that  he  is  grappling  for  a  metaphysical  entity  at 
rather  nonentity,  which  always  eludes  his  grasp.  When  we  can  fairly  divest  our- 
selves of  the  encumbrance  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  address  ourselves  to  the 
observation  and  classification  of  phenomena,  we  shall  then,  and  not  until  then,  be 
prepared  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  conservation  of  force,  or,  as  it  may  be 
otherwise  expressed,  the  indefinite  propagation  of  motion. 

If  motion  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  so-called  imponderable  agents  or  fi>roe»-i- 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity —it  will  be  found  that,  by  taking 
any  one  as  the  initial  agent,  all  the  others  may  be  produced. 

1.  Motion.— A  hammer  moves  against  a  piece  of  lead;  heat  is  giren  out,  which 
ignites  phosphorus;  light  is  emitted;  aJSniif  is  brought  into  action  between  the 
burning  body  and  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  idr;  but  fhrther,  the  same  heat  acts 
on  the  thermo-electric  battery,  aad  a  oiRient  of  dtetnekjf  passes  through  the  con- 
ducting wires,  and  produces  tauignetic  phenomena  in  the  thermo-electric  multiplier. 

.  S.  Hbat.— Heat  expands  a  body,  or  causes  motion  among  the  particles.    It  acts  on 
the  thermo-electric  pile,  and  the  rest  of  the  series  follow  as  before. 
'    3.  LiouT. —Light  causes  chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  combine— mofsMi  and  ckmkei 
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affinity.  It  acts  on  a  daguerreotype  plate,  which  maj  be  so  arranged  that  the 
chemical  action  at  the  surface  will  produce  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity  through 
attached  wires;  and  if  the  terminals  be  connected  with  a  delicate  multiplier,  de- 
flection of  the  needle^that  is,  motion — will  ensue. 

4.  BLBcraiGiiY. — Electricity  produces  motion  in  bodies,  heat  and  light  in  the  spark. 
It  acts  chemically  in  decomposing  water  and  causing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  com- 
bine. When  a  current  is  sent  through  a  coil,  it  converts  a  piece  of  steel  placed 
within  into  a  magnet. 

5.  Maqmetisu. — Magnetism  can  be  employed  to  produce  currents  of  dectricitg. 
Motion,  heat,  &c.,  follow. 

6.  Chemical  action  in  the  cells  of  a  battery  produces  electric  currents,  firam  which, 
as  before,  all  the  other  forces  may  be  derived. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  correlation  of  the  physical  forces, 

l^ow,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  striking  a  piece  of  lead  with  a  hammer, 
motion  is  propagated  in  the  expansion  of  surrounding  objects  by  the  heat  evolved. 
We  can  assign  no  limit  to  its  continuance.  It  may  be  said  that  the  heat  is  ulti- 
mately dissipated  and  lost,  which  may  serve  very  well  for  ordinary  purposes;  but  we 
mean  only  that  we  cannot  trace  the  effects  beyond  a  certain  point.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, a  motion  once  commenced  can  never  end. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  conservation  of  force,  or  an  indefinite  propagation  of  motion. 
But  how  shall  we  speculate  on  the  chronological  order  of  these  forces  from  the 
beginning,  or  trace  any  given  effect  back  to  its  absolute  first  cause  ?  Corn  is  ground 
by  a  mill  worked  by  the  force  of  a  stream,  which  stream  is  simply  water  flowing 
back  to  the  level  firom  which  it  was  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Many  of  the 
forces  of  nature  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 

The  law  of  intensity,  as  affected  by  distance,  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
force.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  instance,  whether  light  is  caused  by  the  projec- 
tion, in  straight  lines,  of  luminiferous  particles,  from  tlie  luminous  body,  towards  all 
points  of  space,  or  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  of  contiguous  elastic 
sphericles  in  a  plenum,  or  by  undulations  of  an  ether.  If  it  act  from  a  centre,  its 
intensity  at  any  given  distance  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
area  over  which  it  is  spread,  and  the  most  elementary  geometry  shows  that  to  be  as 
the  squares  of  the  distance.  It  is  neither  wonderful,  therefore,  nor  doubtful,  that  at 
half  the  distance  the  fbrce  should  be  four  times  as  great.  That  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  emanating  Arom  a  centre,  and  this  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  distance  ia 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force.  But  science  has 
a  difficult  task  to  accomplish  in  tracing  out  and  assigning  the  quantitative  relations 
which  subsist  among  these  various  classes  of  correlated  phenomena.  To  determine, 
for  instance,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  impact  of  given  masses  moving 
with  given  velocities,  and  the  electrical,  chemical,  and  other  effects,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  functions  of  that  quantity.  There  is  no  way  of  accomplishing  this  task 
but  by  going  back  to  the  conditions  under  which  mass,  velocity,  and  force  can  be 
quantitatively  estimated,  and  rising  by  means  of  a  suitable  analysis  to  cases  which 
are  more  special  and  complex.  Whether  chemical  phenomena  will  ever  yield  to 
such  an  analysis,  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture;  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  by  do 
other  means  can  purely  empirical  generalisations  be  nused  to  the  rank  of  positice 
laws. 

A  long  and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  several  of  the  members 
present  juioed,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his 
valuable  and  interesting  communication. 

Mr.  Merckr  then  made  some  observations  on  preserved  meat  juice  and  pepsioe, 
preparations  which  have  been  lately  brought  into  use,  and  specimens  of  which  he 
placed  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Samuisl  exhibited  a  specimen  of  crystallized  biliydrated  sulphuric  acid. 


Thursday,  9th  April,  1857. 

BOBBBT  CLAY,  ESQ.,  IN  THB  CHAIK. 

Mr.  Martin,  Brownlow  Hill,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
The  Secpetary,  Mr.   Mkrcbr,  announced   tliat  the  competition  amongst  the 
itadenU  of  the  laboratory  class  had  taken  place  for  the  President's  prize,  and  that 
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I>r.  Edwards  had  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor;  and  he  also  reported  that 
all  the  competing  Essays  were  superior  to  any  he  had  before  received. 
BIr.  fi.  SuoDKK  £tak8»  F.C.S.,  then  read  a  paper  on 

MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  CINCHONA  BARKS, 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  AID  OF  THE  OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT  APPLIED 

TO  AN  ORDINARY  MICROSCOPE, 

of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Haring  on  a  former  occasion  intimated  his  intention  of  making  a  microscopical 
•examination  of  Cinchona  Barks,  from  which  he  anticipated  a  ready  means  of  esti- 
mating their  commercial  value,  the  paper  this  evening  was  to  lay  before  the  Society 
the  results  of  a  preliminary  examination. 

Although  from  the  repeated  examination  of  a  great  number  of  specimens  he  had 
hitherto  fuled  in  discovering  difierences  of  structure,  sufficiently  distinct  and  decided, 
to  be  relied  upon  as  positive  indications  of  species  or  quality,  there  were,  he  said, 
certain  broad  and  general  distinctions  of  structure  sufficient  to  indicate,  to  some 
extent,  the  character  of  the  bark. 

The  more  specific  difiTerenoes  appeared  to  be  obliterated  during  the  growth  of  the 
elementary  tissues,  which,  being  subjected  to  such  varying  influences  of  climate, 
temperature,  and  situation,  frequently  become  entirely  changed  in  their  characters^ 
and  this  might  often  be  seen  in  sections  taken  from  different  positions  in  the  same 
bark. 

These  circumstances  greatly  complicated  the  study,  adding  to  its  interest  as  well 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing  its  results  to  general  and  practical  utility.  In  demon- 
strating the  differences  which  could  readily  be  traced,  Mr.  Evans  wished  to  impress 
on  the  Society  the  vast  field  which  lay  before  them  in  utilizing  the  immense  power  of 
observation  afforded  by  the  microscope,  and  hoped  to  enlist  some  in  the  service. 
With  a  greater  number  of  earnest,  patient  observers,  he  considered  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  microscope  would  be  made  to  speak  out  with  a  clear  and  decided 
voice,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  secrets  of  each  kind  of  Cinchona  bark,  but  of  the 
quality  and  purity  of  nearly  every  substance  the  Pharmaceutist  has  professionally 
to  detd  with.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  lack  of  earnestness  in  observers,  and  in 
this  respect  our  continental  and  even  transatlantic  brethren  have  outshooe  us ;  but 
surely  the  British  Pharmaceutist  wiU^  not  longer  suffer  it  to  be  said  he  is  one  whit 
behind  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Evans  concluded  by  illustrating  the  structure  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
Cinchona  bark,  by  a  novel  and  very  successful  application  of  the  oxy-hy  drogen  light 
to  an  ordinary  microscope,  the  magnified  image  of  delicate  sections  of  the  barks 
being  very  clearly  and  brilliantly  delineated  upon  a  disc,  the  magnifying  power 
employed  being  an  ordinary  achromatic  objective  of  half-inch  focus. 

ORXaZNAIi  AND  EZTBAOTED  ARTICIiES. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  CHINESE  GREEN  DYE, 

CALLED      ^*    r^L    LO'KAO. 


BT  THB  BBT.  M.  H^LOT, 

Missionary  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

{Continued  from  page  520.) 

Manufacture  of  the  Lo-kao  at  Aze, — ^In  the  account  which  we  have  previously 
^iven  of  the  dyeing  of  cotton  cloth  by  the  bark  of  the  Lo-za^  it  will  have  been 
observed,  that  the  cloth  afler  each  immersion  in  the  dye,  is  placed  to  dry  and 
exposed  to  the  sun,  without  Tiaving  been  rinsed  in  pure  water.  Now  it  is  from  the 
ezceu  of  dye  in  this  cloth  that  the  substance  Lo-hao  is  extrtusted. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  five  or  six  vessels  filled  with  clear  cold  water  are 
preparea.    Into  the  first  vessel  the  dyed  cotton  cloth  is  immersed  and  shaken 
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•about  (without  predaely  being  washed);  the  water  becomes  Blightlj^ ooionied 
green,  ^e  same  process  is  repeated  in  the  second  vessel,  in  the  ilurd,  in  the 
fourth,  and  so  on;  the  cloth  beins  lastly  dried,  is  readjibr  4Mile.  Tlie  water 
from  the  several  vessels  is  collectedinto  a  large  boiler;  on  the  surfiice  is  spread 
a  somewhat  thick  lajer  of  cotton  threads,  and  the  whole  is  then  heated.  Upon 
boiling,  the  colourmg  matter  suspended  in  the  water,  but  not  dissolved,  is 
entangled  by  the  cotton  threads,  and  subsides,  while  the  water  itself  becomes 
transparent:  this  water  is  then  poured  off  and  the  cotton  threads  sulneeted  to 
the  same  operation  a  second  time,  and  so  on  until  they  are  sufficiently  loaded 
with  the  green  colour.  In  general,  about  six  pounds  of  cotton  thread  are 
required  for  absorbing  the  excess  of  green  colouring  matter  set  free  in  the 
washing  of  300  pieces  of  cloth,  each  thirty  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad.* 

The  cotton  tnreads  being  properly  charged  with  colour,  are  washed,  being 
mbb^  in  the  hands,  six  pounds  requiring  about  100  pounds  of  clear  cold  water. 
An  impalpable  green  powder  is  separatedand  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessdL 
The  cotton  threads  are  washed  in  this  way  in  eight  or  ten  waters,  when  they  are 
pat  aside  to  be  again  charged.  Thegre^a  powder  collected  in  tihe  several 
vessels  having  been  united  and  thoroughljr  washed  by  decantadoo,  is  mpidkj 
dried  in  the  Allowing  manner:  a  sheet  c?  bibulous  paper  having  been  pCaced 
upon  a  layer  of  ashes,  the  colour  in  the  condition  of  a  thin  paste  is  poured  on  to 
it,  and  carefully  and  genUy  spread  out ;  the  ashes  absorb  tne  moisture,  and  tiie 
sheet  is  soon  ready  to  be  removed  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  thin  layer  of 
colour  cracks,  and  separates  from  the  paper  in  the  form  of  litde  flakes,  whidi 
are  disposed  of  in  tr^e  under  the  name  of  Lo-kao.^  The  thinner  the  flake,  the 
more  it  reflects, — still  more  so  if  it  is  dried  on  a  polished  surface ;  so  in  fact,  this 
reflet  must  be  cautioushr  accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  goodness  of  the  d^ 
Forty  pieces  of  doth  afitord  about  one  ounce  of  Lo^kao,  One  of  the  manufactories 
at  As^  dyed  during  this  year  8000  pieces,  and  sold  upwards  of  12  lbs.  of  Xo-^assu 
The  five  factories  at  Ai/i  could  hardly  produce  altogether  more  than  30  lbs.  or 
40  lbs.  of  the  dye.  The  mannfacturers  of  the  dve  wSX  it  only  in  packets  of  ten 
ounces,  the  average  price  being  weight  for  weicnt,  about  the  same  as  silver,  say 
eight  or  nine  fhmcs  per  ounce;  but  the  demand  which  Europeans  have  of  late 
made  for  it,  has  caused  an  advance,  and  when  I  was  at  Az^  the  price  had  risen 
three  dollars  per  lOozs.,  being,  in  &ct,  fifteen  dollars  instead  of  twelve. 

J  have  made  some  minute  inquiries  as  to  adulteration,  but  all  tiie  workmen 
whom  I  have  asked  myself,  and  still  bett»  those  whom  I  have  caused  to  be 
interrogated  by  a  skilfiu  Chinese,  have  alleged  that  the  thing  ooi^d  not  be  done, 
and  that  any  foreign  substance,  even  in  small  proportion,  would  vitiate  the 
colour  too  much  for  it  to  pass  undetected.  The  only  addition  that  I  can  dis- 
cover is  ever  made,  are  fine  iron  filings,  which  give  weight  without  impairing 
colour:  but  they  are  easily  perceived  upon  wetting  a  little  of  the  dye  and 
rubbing  it  on  a  glass  with  the  finger-nail.  The  dye  may  lose,  however,  much  of 
its  beauty,  if  not  carefully  preserved  firom  damp.  For  this  reason  it  ought  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  skm  and  kept  in  a  vessel  containing  fragments  of  quick- 
lime, which  of  course  must  be  renewed  as  they  become  hydrated.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  the  Lo'kao  changes  by  moisture,  explains  why  it  can  only  be 
prepared  in  winter,  since  in  spring  and  summer  the  solutions  would  speedily 
become  mouldy,  and  the  colour  would  be  lost. 

The  manufacture  carried  on  at  Az6  is  confined  to  the  dyeing  of  cotton  doth 
with  solutions  of  the  bark  of  the  Lchwi^  and  to  the  extraction  of  the  green  dye 
Lo^kao,  the  latter  being  all  sold.  I  have  been  told,  however,  of  three  nouses  at 
Soo-chow  who  make  use  of  Lo-kao^  and  have  obtained  the  following  par* 
ticulars  reffarding  its  employment  firom  a  workman  who  has  been  engi^ed  in 
dyeinff  with  it. 

To  form  the  dyeing  solution,  the  requisite  quantity  of  Lo'bao  is  placed  In  a 

*  TbjMjooi  is  about  equal  to  the  nulrkaJJhoi  or  0.88  metn. 
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little  cotton  bas :  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  dye  for  every  ten  pieces  of 
cloth  (each  30  feet  by  one  foot)  dyes  a  strong  colour ;  the  same  quantity  used 
for  25  or  30  pieces  of  cloth  imparts  a  lighter  colour,  such  as  that  of  the  specimen 
I  have  sent.  At  all  times,  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  no  larjger  quantity  than  is 
likely  to  be  used  at  once.  The  Lo-kao^  being  tied  up  in  a  little  bag,  is  softened 
and  reduced  to  a  pulpy  condition  by  b^ng  aUowed  to  soak  for  twelve  hours  in 
water.  Some  more  water  is  then  added,  and  the  bag  is  squeezed  and  rubbed  in 
the  hands  until  the  Lo-Jcao  is  well  diffused  through  the  water.  Carbonate  of 
soda  is  then  added,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  ounces  to  one  of  the  dye :  the  Hquor 
is  then  heated  until  perroct  solution  takes  place.  The  quantity  of  water  is 
arbitrary,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  tint  required.  The  bath  being  in 
readiness  and  heated  to  from  G{f  to  eo""  [122''  to  140''  F.],  the  doth  to  be  dved 
is  immersed  in  it.  Such  doth  ought  to  be  perfectly  white  and  deprived  of  its 
stiffening  by  washing. 

The  liquor  is  wrung  out  by  twisting,  and  the  cloth,  without  bdng  dried,  is 
dipped  a  second  time,  and  again  wrun^  out :  it  is  afterwards  rinsed  in  dean 
water,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  Such  cloth  is  known  in  Chinese  commerce  by 
the  name  Ou-lo-sS^  i.e.  water-lily  green  colour,  or  Ou-lo-pou,  i,e,  doth  of  the 
colour  of  the  leaf  of  the  nemiphar.  A  piece  of  doth  30  feet  by  1  foot  is 
reckoned  to  cost  for  dyeing  15  cents,  whidi  for  a  square  metre  would  be  a  little 
over  5  cents. 

The  eondosions  I  have  arrived  at  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

1.  The  shrub  affording  the  dye  Lo-hao  is  of  two  species,  both  growing  wild— - 
the  one  on  the  mountains  in  the  S.W.  of  Tche-kiang,  the  other  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  same  province. 

2.  It  10  by  the  maceration  of  the  bark  of  these  shrubs,  asusted  by  the  action 
of  the  sun,  that  the  green  colour  is  extracted.  It  is  not  prepared  from  the  seed, 
which  is  however  a  little  black  berry  like  the  caaaiB^  which,  crushed  upon  white 
paper,  stains  it  green.    No  use  is  made  of  this  benr  at  Az^. 

3.  Cloth  coloured  green  by  the  liquor  obtained  ^rect  from  the  bark  of  the 
Lo'Za,  ou^ht  to  be  r^arded  not  as  dyed  with  the  Lo-kao,  but  rather  as  a  residue 
obtained  m  the  preparation  of  this  substance.  This  will  explain  how  the  colour 
of  this  expensive  dye  is  imparted  to  so  cheap  a  material.  Silk  is  said  to  be 
never  dyed  with  Lo-kao* 

4.  The  only  mordants  used  are  lime,  which  is  added  in  the  maceration  of  the 
bark,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  employed  to  render  the  Lo-kao  soluble. 

A  peasant  of  Shantung  has,  however,  assured  me  that  alum  is  used  in  that 

province. 

5.  llie  quality  of  the  dye  depends  on  the  fineness  of  its  paste.  The  best 
Lo-hao  is  that  obtiuned  in  dyeing  cloth  successively  with  the  Hom^bi  and  the 
Pa-hi  Lo^za^  such  as  in  the  process  carried  on  at  Az^.  I  have  been  assured  that 
it  is  also  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  Pabi-Loza  only,  but  at  Az6  they  consider 
such  product  inferior. 

6.  To  preserve  the  dye,<it  must  be  kept  secure  from  humidity  and  consequent 
mouldiness. 


^!  [NaU  bjf  the  Traiu2stor.— In  the  above  oommnnicatioii,  the  French  qratem  of 

^  representing  the  sound  of  Chinese  words  has  been  followed;  and  as  tUs  may  ooca- 

f  sion  perplexity  to  some  readers,  I  avail  mysdf  of  the  kind  assistance  of  a  Chinese 

scholar  to  add  for  comparison  a  list  of  the  piindpal  words  as  spdt  according  to  Pr. 
i^^  Morrison's  manner  :— 

f.                                                H0oL  MorriaotL, 

w,  XiO-kao •....••«•.... .••••««..*.«...Liih-kaoQ. 

Lo-za  •* Luh-tsaL 

Pa-M   Pih-pi. 

Hom-bi  .......«••.•—.•.. Hung-pL 

Jt  lien-lo-chou ....Lew^uB-ihooi. 
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Hilot.  Morrison, 

Lieu-lo-tche  Lew-luh-che. 

Se-lo-pou    Se-luh-poo. 

Ou-lo-pou  Ho-luh-poo. 

Oa-lo-8^  Ho-luh-tsai. 

Az€ ? 


SIAM  CARDAMOMS. 

Among  some  recent  imports  from  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  are  66  bags 
of  Cardamoms,  which  hare  been  offered  &r  sale  in  London.  The  principal  por- 
tion of  these  Cardamoms,  namely  43  bags,  are  the  firuits,  not  of  Elettaria  Car- 
damomum  Maton,  but  of  Amomum  Cardamomum  L.,  a  drug  once  well  known  in 
Europe,  but  for  many  years  past  of  very  rare  occurrence.  This  Cardamom, 
described  by  Pereira  as  the  Bound  or  Cluster  Cardamom,  and  also  known  as 
Amomum  veruni,  Amome  en  grappe,  &c.,  possesses  a  very  agreeable  and  powerful 
aromatic,  camphoraceous  odour  and  taste,  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Malabar  Cardamom  (^Elettaria  Cardamomiim'MLeLton)^  which  it  would  well  replace 
in  medicine. 

The  remaining  bags  consisted  of  the  seeds  of  Amomum  xanthioides  Wallich, 
deprived  for  the  most  part  of  their  capsules,  of  which,  however,  quite  sufficient 
remained  for  the  reaoy  identification  of  the  species.  The  seedls  are  mostly 
coherent  in  three-lobed  masses ;  they  are  tolerably  aromatic,  with  a  somewhiU; 
peculiar  flavour. 

Amomum  xanthioides  was  discovered  in  Tavo^  by  Gomez,^  Dr.  Wallich^s 
botanical  collector,  in  the  year  1827,  but  the  specimens  he  obtained  were  with- 
out flowers,  and  therefore  not  complete  enougn  for  a  full  botanical  description. 
The  plant  was,  however,  named  and  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Indian 
Herbarium  presented  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  to  the  Linnean  Society 
of  London.  In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  March,  1855,  may  be  found  a 
figure  of  one  of  Dr.  Wallich^s  specimens,  and  also  Dr.  W.'s  brief  memoranda  on 
the  plant,  taken  from  his  own  MSS. ;  this  we  believe  to  be  the  only  description 
of  Amomum  xanthioides  yet  published.* 

GENUINE  BREAD  WITHOUT  ALUM. 

Ik  accordance  with  invitations  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution to  a  meeting  of  medical  and  other  scientific  men  to  witness  the  application 
of  a  new  process  for  fermenting  and  making  bread  without  the  use  of  alam,  &c., 
about  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  assembled  in  the  lecture-room  at  or  near  the 
hour  appointed.  There  was  an  array  of  specimens  of  bread  and  of  ingredients 
used  or  said  to  be  used  in  its  manufacture  and  adulteration.  After  waiting 
about  half  an  hour  for  the  company  to  assemble,  Mr.  Pepper  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  process  of  bread-makmg,  in  which  he  explained  Mr.  Stevena'a  new 
process  of  fermenting  bread.  He  described  the  usual  mode  of  making  bread, 
as  adopted  by  London  bakers,  which,  he  said,  consisted  in  boiling  some  potatoes, 
mashing  them  into  a  soflish  paste  with  water,  mixing  this  with  yeast,  allowing 
the  mixture  to  ferment,  then  mixing  it  with  a  portion  of  the  flour  and  fermenting 
it,  to  form  what  is  called  the  ''  sponge,'*  breaking  tiie  sponge  by  the  addition  m 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  adding  the  remainder  of  the  flour,  toeeth^ 
with  some  common  salt,  and  usually  a  little  alum,  to  form  the  dough,  wnidi  is 
divided  into  loaves  and  put  into  the  oven. 

In  Mr.  Stevens's  process  no  potatoes  are  used.  He  employs  the  veaat  ob- 
tained from  pale  ale  breweries,  and  this  yeast  is  washed  with  water  to  deprive  it 
of  bitter  taste.  The  yeast  is  mixed  with  a  little  flour  and  water  and  left  to 
ferment,  aiter  which  more  flour  is  added  to  form  the  sponge,  and  the  remainder 

•  It  has  alflo  appeared  in  the  Journal  ds  Fharmade  for  1855,  and  in  Boiyplandia^  iiL,  p.  129, 
in  both  cases  extracted  from  this  JonmaL 
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of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  above  described,  excepting  that  Mr.  Stevens 
adds  no  alum,  that  he  uses  a  smaller  quantity  of  yeast  than  is  usually  employed, 
and  that  his  bread  is  made  into  long  rolls  like  the  French  bread,  instead  of 
cubical  loaves  such  as  English  bakers  usually  make. 

Mr.  Stevens*s  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  private  fami- 
lies in  making  ^^  home  made  bread."  Mr.  Stevens  states  that  perfectly  good 
and  light  bread  may  be  obtained  by  his  process,  if  the  best  wheaten  flour  be 
used,  without  the  necessity  of  adding  either  potatoes  or  alum,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  purity  of  his  bread,  he  charges  a  penny  a  loaf  more  than  the 
usual  baker^s  price.  If  there  were  no  other  question  involved  than  the  means  of 
making  good  bread  from  the  best  wheaten  flour,  irrespective  of  price,  Mr. 
Stevens^s  solution  of  the  question  might  be  admitted  to  be  complete,  and  yet  he 
could  not  correctly  claim  credit  for  the  discovery  of  a  iiy  thing  new.  But  the  bakers' 
question  involves  the  means  of  making  bread  of  a  good,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
uniform  description,  from  flour  which  is  constantly  varying  in  quality.  The 
bakers  are  required  to  convert  the  corn  of  the  country,  such  as  is  furnished  by 
nature  and  husbandry,  into  the  best  bread  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  of 
supplying  this  bread  to  a  dense  and  hungry  population  at  the  lowest  price  at 
which  it  can  be  made. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum  a 
saleable  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  sound  wholesome  bread  may  be  made  with 
flour  of  inferior  Quality,  such  as  would  otherwise  be  scarcely  fit  for  use  in  the 
form  of  bread.  The  use  of  alum  being  objected  to,  and  in  fact,  contrary  to  law, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  whether  any  less  objectionable  substance,  or  any 
variation  in  the  process  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  Towards  the  solution 
of  this  Question  Mr.  Stevens  has  done  nothing,  but  his  display  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  was  rather  a  commercial  exhibition  than  a  scientific  novelty.  Samples 
of  his  bread  have  been  extensively  circulated  amoug  scientific  and  medical  men, 
three  twopenny  (or  threepenny?)  loaves  being  sent  in  a  basket  with  a  note, 
requesting  the  favour  of  a  trial  and  opinion,  and  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled 
A  THgesi  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pure  Bread.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  the 
courtesy  to  acknowledge  this  kind  present,  find  their  letters  published  as  testi- 
monials in  favour  of  the  bread. 


DETECTION  OF  ALUM  IN  BREAD. 

Two  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  detection  of  alum  in  bread : — 

1.  The  process  of  Robine  and  Parisoty  which  consists  in  macerating  the  bread 
in  cold  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue 
with  water,  and  testing  the  filtered  solution  for  alumina  and  for  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  The  process  of  Kuhlmann,  which  consists  in  incinerating  the  bread,  treating 
the  ash  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water, 
and  testing  the  filtered  solution  for  alumina. 

The  above  represent,  in  their  principal  features,  the  two  modes  of  proceeding, 
one  or  other  of  which  is  usually  adopted  by  Chemists  in  this  investijgation. 

In  a  paper  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Hadow,  of  King's  Colle^,  London,  the  author  gives  the  results  of 
experiments  which  were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  two 
processes  above  described  was  the  best.  Bread  was  made  from  pure  flour,  and 
a  quantity  of  alum  equal  to  ^at  used  by  bakers  was  added  to  it.  It  was  found 
that  none  of  the  alumina  could  be  extracted  by  the  process  of  Robine  and 
Parisot,  the  water  taking  only  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
alum.  By  Euhlmann*s  process  the  alumina  was  readily  obtained.  The  author, 
concluding  from  these  results  that  the  alumina  had  associated  itself  with  some 
constituent  of  the  bread,  as  it  does  under  other  circumstances  when  used  as  a 
mordant  for  fixing  colours,  thought  its  presence  might  possibly  be  detected  by 
adding  a  colouring  matter  to  the  bread,  and  observing  how  far  this  was  absorbed 
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and  retained.  A  weak  decoclion  of  logwood  was  prepared,  into  which  two  pieces 
of  bread,  one  of  which  had  been  made  with  alum,  and  the  other  without  it, 
were  put.  The  alumed  bread  acquired  a  decided  purple  d7<^  which  penetrated^  to 
some  depth  into  the  interior,  while  no  such  result  occurred  with  the  bread  to  whidi 
no  alum  had  been  added.  The  author  thinks  this  method  may  be  msbde 
available  for  ascertaining  whether  alum  has  been  used  in  making  bread* 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hadow,  in  reference  to  Robine  and  PazsKjt'a 
process,  are  confirmatory  of  those  preriously  arrived  at  by  other  Chemists,  and 
the  other  experiments,  described  above,  also  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  which 
has  been  expressed  in  this  Journal  and  elsewhere,  that  when  alum  is  used,  as 
bakers  usually  employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  it  undex^oes  decomposi- 
tion and  ceases  to  exist  as  alum  in  the  bread. 


ALUM  IN  BREAD. 


TO  TUB  2D1T0R  OF  THB  PHARKACBirrrOAL  JOUBNAX- 

Dbab  Sib, — I  notice  in  the  periodicals  a  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London,  at  which  Mr.  E.  A.  Hadow  read  a  paper  tipon 
the  above  subject. 

He  is  stated  to  have  taken  exception  to  maceration  processes,  and  to  have 
recommended  the  incineration  ^an  of  Kuhlmann  as  perfectly  satisfaetorf  • 
Upon  the  first  proposition  I  can  fully  endorse  his  opimon,  and  may  add  that- 
some  time  since  I  put  the  question  to  tiie  following  proof :— Taking  a  sam^de  of 
pure  flour,  I  added  to  it  alum  in  the  ratio  in  which  I  found  that  substance  in  m 
sample  upon  which  a  miller  had  just  been  convicted,  and  I  then  saw  the  mixture 
made  into  bread.  The  maceration  process  extracted  no  alumina  wliat«ter 
firom  the  bread,  but  by  incineration  tne  whole  was  recovered.  Mr.  Redwood 
has  already  pointed  out  that  the  effective  portion  of  the  base  must  lose  its 
soluble  form,  and  the  difference  between  the  physiological  effects  of  bread  eon- 
tainia^  insoluble  or  excess  of  soluble  alumina  respectively,  is  worthy  of  tlie 
attention  of  those  to  whose  province  it  belongs. 

If  the  plan  of  aqueous  maceration  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  detecting  alum 
when  it  has  really  oeen  introduced,  Kuhlmann^s  method  is  open  to  a  more  dan- 
gerous objection,  inasmuch  as  it  may  appear  to  prove  adulteration  where  none 
exists.     As  an  absolute  test,  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  alumina  is  not 
normally  present  in  wheaten  flour.    This  is  an  error,  and  the  knowledge  of  ito 
havinff  m  one  case  caused  the  accusation  of  innocent  individuals  has  induoed  me 
to  re^r  to  the  subject.    Some  months  since,  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  a  Bei^;li» 
bottrjng  town^  rejferred  saaq>les  of  the  flour  supplied  to  an  Analvtical  Chemist 
The  incineration  process  was  adopted,  and  two  samples  from  highly  respectable 
firms  reported  to  contain   alum.    The  matter  became  public,  and  further 
analyses  were  demanded.     Having  been  entrusted  professionaUy  with  one  set  of 
samples,  which  were  ofiSioially  verified,  whilst  the  others  were  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Letheby,  the  result  of  our  independent  examinations  coincided  in  reporting  that 
no  alum  was  present,  but  that  a  considerable  amount  of  alumina  was  detected^ 
Experiments  upon  various  descriptions  of  foreign  wheat  had  shown  me  that  in 
the  Egyptian  variety,  extensively  used  of  late,  a  very  large  quantity  of  ahuuBn 
is  present  after  grinding,  being  greater  or  less  aceomding  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
deanmng  process  to  which  the  grain  is  subjected    The  method  of  hsrvestinfly 
the  plant  being  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  the  gjnm  trodden  out  by  cattle,  sot 
ficiently  accounts  for  the  large  quantity  of  soil  mtermixed,  and  this  sotnetimee 
amounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight.    As  the  grain  is  usually  perfbmtod 
by  insects,  the  cavities  resulting,  and  also  the  natural  superficial  depiessioin,  are 
quite  certain  to  retain  a  portion  of  aluminous  earth,  after  the  washing  which  iB 
usuaUy  undergoes. 
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Withovi  mifficient  proof,  th^  poBsibiiity  of  the  plant  awimilatiiig  m  portioa  of 
fdttiaiua  most  be  considered  an  open  question. 

Believe  me,  jonrs  trnlr, 
Leedsj  April  17,  1857.  Kichabb  RanrouM. 


01^  THE  USE  OF  ALUM  IN  MAKING  BREAI). 

Tab  Board  of  Works  of  the  Holbom  district  have  recentty  published  in  the 
daily  papers  a  document  signed  hj  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Gibbon, 
in  which  the  public  are  cautioned  against  the  use  of  bread  containing  alum,  tjie 
injurious  effects  of  such  an  article  of  diet  being  described  in  terms  calculated  to 
cause  much  alarm.    Dr.  Gibbon  says : 

*<  On  analjadng  numerous  samples  of  bread  pvehased  of  different  bakers  in  the 
district,  I  haye  generally  found  them  more  or  less  adulterated  with  alum;  in  other 
respects  the  article  has  proved  good  and  wholesome.  Notwithstanding  that  the  law 
(37th  George  HI.,  oa^  9a,  sec  31)  prohibits  uoder  a  penalty  the  use  of  alum  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  it  is  admitted,  even  by  bakers  themselves,  to  be  so  used  under 
the  name  of  **  stuff."  I  am  satisfied  that  this  sophistication  has  been  practised  with 
the  most  innocent  intentions.  The  bakers  believe  the  portion  of  alum  mixed  with 
the  bread  to  be  quite  harmless ;  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  commercial  fraud,  though 
it  is  a  great  convenience  in  the  manufacture,  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  bread 
in  certain  respects  wluch  the  public  appear  to  value.  If  it  be  perfectly  harmless  I 
conceive  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  However,  it  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  that,  although  alum  is  not  a  poison,  yet  ^at  its  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bread  is  injurious  to  health,  and  concurs  indirectly  with  other  things  in 
inareasing  the  mortality,  especially  of  young  children,  the  staple  article  orwban 
dietaiy  is  bread. 

The  more  effeetuaUy  to  discountenance  this  practice,  I  will  briefly  detail  Bome  of 
the  grounds  whereon  this  opinion  is  fbunded. 

The  well-known  medicinal  effect  of  alum  is  to  confine  the  bowels.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  small  doses  of  alum  repeated  for  a  considerable  time  will  produce  at  first 
costiveness,  afterwards  great  irregularity  of  the  bowels— that  is  to  say,  alterna- 
tions ot  costiveness  and  looseness,  and  at  length  continued  looseness  with  ulceration. 
The  quantity  of  alum  which  I  have  generally  met  with  in  bread  has  been  in  the  pxo^ 
portion  of  f^om  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  in  the  4lb.  loaf ;  so  that  the  man  who 
consumes  half  a  loaf  a  day  swallows  eveiy  M  hoars  fh>m  15  to  30  grains  of  alum. 
Now  it  is  fbmid  that  even  twelve  grains  per  diem,  taken  by  a  healthy  adult,  will 
piudooe  oonstipation.  Its  eflects  on  children  would,  of  coot se,  be  greater  than  on 
adults;  a  smaller  quantity  would  suffice  to  produce  the  dtBrrhoaa  and  dyseaterie 
sjFmptoma,  and  they  would  appear  sooner.  Alum  enters  into  chemical  coinbination 
with  the  gluten  of  tiie  flour,  therefore  I  admit  thsa  its  effects  in  bread  aro  less  active 
and  injurious  than  when  administered  in  its  pure  state.  I  have  little  hesitation, 
however,  in  assigning  this  impurity  in  the  bread  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  frequent 
constipation,  headaches,  liver  derangements,  &c.,  of  those  who  are  dependent  on 
bakers  for  their  bread.  ITie  fktal  diarrhcea  of  infants  under  three  years  of  age  may 
also  have  arisen  from,  or  have  been  aggravated  by,  this  cause. 

As  this  adulteration  has  been  practised  for  a  very  great  length  of  time,  I  cannot 
reaommend  the  adoption  of  any  harsh  measures  ibr  its  suppression.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  bakers  in  the  district  should  be  cautioned  agsinst  it.  If  waf 
flagrant  case  oocura  wliere  the  injury  to  healith  is  deacly  made  outy  I  shall  feel  is  to 
be  my  duty  to  advise  youx  board  to  take  the  necessary  proeeedSngsto  prevent  iti 
recurrence* 

When  the  bakers  are  duly  informed  of  this  opinion,  I  am  in  hopes  that  they  will 
of  their  own  accord  cease  to  use  alum  in  making  bread.  The  bakers'  plea  at 
present  is  that  it  is  harmless,  that  the  *<  public  like  it,"  and  '<  will  have  it."  So  that 
the  more  effectually  to  put  down  an  adulteration  which  is  injurious  to  health,  the 
public  on  their  part  should  cease  to  set  so  high  a  value  on  those  qualities  in  a  loaf 
which  alum  is  used  to  produce. 

The  fallowing  particulars  wiD,  I  trust,  enable  the  purchaser  to  disffaiguish  a  loaf 
tliat  does  net  eeaCun  alum  from  one  which  does : — 
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Alum  increases  the  whiteness  and  firmness  of  the  bread  made  ftt>m  inferior  flour, 
and  thereby  caases  it  to  resemble  bread  made  from  the  very  best  flour.  The 
qualities  which  alum  imparts  to  a  loaf  are  very  unimportant,  haying  reference 
merely  to  the  appearance,  lightness,  neatness  of  shape,  &c. 

Hie  chemical  action  of  alum  on  moistened  flour  is  analogous  to  tanning,  and 
destroys  in  a  considerable  degree  its  nutritiveness.  It  conyerts  the  gluten  (the 
most  nutritious  portion)  of  the  flour  into  a  kind  of  tough,  tenacious  **  wash>leather,*' 
which  is  difficult  of  digestion.  This  giyes  the  dough  a  tenacity  and  flrmnesa^ 
enabling  it  to  retain  the  thousand  of  little  air  bubbles  (giyen  off  by  the  yeast)  which 
constitutes  the  *'  lightness"  or  spongy  porous  character  of  the  bread.  Henoe  floor 
that  will  not "  rise"  may  be  made  to  do  so  by  means  of  alum.  Another  object  in  the 
use  of  alum  is,  that  it  presenres  the  upright  form  of  the  loaves,  and  prevents  them 
Arom  adhering  flnnly  together,  thereby  enabling  the  baker  to  separate  them  more 
readily  on  their  removal  from  the  oven^the  "  batch  parts  clean,"  as  the  expression 
is,  without  tearing.  An  unalumed  loaf  is,  with  a  little  practice,  distinguishaUe 
from  an  idumed  one  by  its  appearance  alone  :  it  is  wanting  in  all  those  peculiarities 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  effects  of  alum ;  it  is  not  so  bulky,  nor  so  symmetrical 
in  its  shape  ;  its  sides  are  roughened  and  torn,  in  being  separated  from  the  batch. 
Unalumed  bread  ''bites  short,"  alumed  bread  *< bites  tough," and  the  rough,  tour 
taste  of  alum  is  slightly  perceptible  in  it.  The  most  marked  contrast,  however,  ia 
apparent  in  ^  crumbling,"  when  a  day  or  two  old.  Unalumed  bread  crumbles  with 
the  greatest  facility  by  rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  whereas  alumed  bread, 
however  old,  ''crumbles"  with  difficulty.  In  the  same  way  alum  renders  the  new 
loaf  less  liable  to  crumble  when  cut." 

There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error  in  this  document,  to  which  it 
seems  desirable  to  direct  attention.  We  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the 
questioh,  whether  or  not  the  use  of  alum  in  making  bread  is  fi^e  from  objectian^ 
but  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  the  current  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  founded.  Dr.  Gibbon  having  discovered,  in  the  2  lb.  loaf  of 
bakers'  bread,  a  quantity  of  alumina  and  sulphuric  acid  equivalent  to  from 
15  to  30  grains  of  alum,  proceeds  to  point  out  what  would  be  the  efiect  of 
taking  this  (quantity  of  alum  daily,  and  concludes  that  alumed  bread  must  be 
hiffhly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  eat  it.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning*  it 
might  be  concluded  that  the  common  salt  contained  in  the  bread,  and  used  with 
almost  every  article  of  diet,  must  be  highly  injurious,  because  the  chlorine  or 
sodium  in  a  separate  state  would  be  so.  Dr.  Gibbon,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  that  his  argument  involved  a  fallacy,  for  he  admits  that  the  alum 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  gluten  of  the  flour,  and  therefore 
that  its  efiects  in  bread  are  less  active  and  injurious  than  when  administered 
in  a  pure  state.  Had  he  carried  his  chemistry  a  little  further,  he  would  ha^e 
found  that  the  alumina,  and  not  the  alum,  combined  with  the  gluten ;  and  then* 
if  he  could  have  shown  that  the  3  grains  of  alumina  contamed  in  30  gnins 
of  alum  (the  maximum  quantity  in  the  maximum  consumption  of  bread  iat 
a  grown  person)  would  cause  injury  to  health,  he  might  with  better  reason,  but 
stiU  without  sufficient  warrant,  have  inferred  that  alumed  bread  was  injurioua  to 
health.  But  his  chemistry  having  failed  him,  and  his  first  argument  haYing 
broken  down,  he  resorts  to  a  second, — ^the  alum  converts  the  gluten  of  the  floor 
into  a  kind  of  tough,  tenacious  wash-leather,  which  is  difficult  of  digestion. 
Here  it  may  be  aued,  what  evidence  is  there  that  alum  makes  the  gluten 
difficult  of  digestion?  The  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  not  as  the  result  of 
observation,  but  of  reasoning  founded  upon  supposed  analogy.  Wash-leather 
is  difficult  of  digestion;  alumed  gluten  is  a  kind  of  wash-leather,  therefore 
alumed  gluten  is  difficult  of  digestion. 

Such  are  the  arguments  adduced  to  show  that  the  public  health  is  injured  by 
ihe  use  of  alum  in  making  bread.  The  subject  has  never  been  fully  and  fiurlj 
discussed  on  its  true  merits.  Dr.  Gibbon  has,  we  believe,  pretty  cornsctlv  stated 
the  adTantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  which,  as  he 
says,  ^^  improves  the  quality  of  the  bread  in  certain  respects,  which  the  public 
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appear  to  Talne.'*  This  is  the  reault  of  observation  and  praotical  triaL  The 
use  of  alum  gf^es  tenacity  and  firmness  to  the  gluten,  *'  enabling  it  to  retain  the 
thousand  of  Tittle  air  bubbles  which  constitutes  the  lightness  or  spongy  porous 
character  of  the  bread,*'  c[ualities  which  Dr.  Gibbon  tries  to  persuade  us  are 
verj  unimportant,  but  which  the  public  nevertheless  "  appear  to  value.''  While 
these  advantages  are  generally  admitted,  the  objections  which  are  urged  against 
the  use  of  alum  are  alto^ther  problematical,  and  unsupported  by  any  satis- 
&ctory  evidence.  Althougn  the  evidence  we  possess  will  not  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  use  of  alum  in  making  bread  is  wholly  free  from  objection,  yet  there 
are  sufficient  rounds  for  concluding  that  the  evils  which  have  been  assigned  to 
that  practice  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  as  certain  advantages  appear 
to  result  from  it,  the  subject  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  a  oom- 
potent  scientific  commission,  appointed  by  the  Grovemment. 

ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  WHEAT-GRAIN, 
ITS  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  MILL,  AND  BREAD. 

BT  J.  B.  IAWE8,  T.B.8.,  V.C.8.,  AND  J.  H.  OILBBBT,  PH.D.,  P.C.8.* 

This  paper  discussed  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  in  which  wheat-grain 
and  its  products  were  traced  from  the  field  to  the  bakery,  the  results  being  given  in 
numerous  tables.  The  first  of  these  gave  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  growth  of 
wheat  for  ten  years  consecutively  on  the  same  land,  and  illustrated  the  influence  of 
variation  of  climatic  circumstance,  from  year  to  year,  in  one  and  the  same  locality, 
upon  the  general  character  and  composition  of  the  crop.  The  conclusion  the 
authors  arrived  at,  was,  that  within  the  limits  of  their  own  locality  and  climate,  the 
season  yielding  the  admittedly  best  character  of  grain,  also  generally  afforded  a  high 
per-centage  of  dry  substance  in  the  grain,  and  comparatively  low  per-centages  both  of 
mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogen  in  that  dry  substance.  The  straw  showed  variations 
in  these  same  points  of  composition,  generally  somewhat  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  grain,  but  subject  to  a  wider  range  of  exceptions  than  the  latter  in  this  respect. 

The  influence  of  various  conditions  of  manvring  upon  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  crop  was  next  considered.  With  tliis  view,  the  results  obtained  upon  indi- 
vidual plots  during  the  same  ten  years  were  now  given,  instead  of  the  average  from 
many  plots  in  each  year,  as  when  the  effects  of  season  alone  were  to  be  discussed. 
In  the  experiments  illustrating  the  effects  of  manures,  there  was  pretty  generally  a 
slight  increase  in  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  grown  by  an  annual  excess 
of  ammoniacal  salts,  compared  with  that  grown  by  its  side  on  land  which  was 
continuously  unmanured.  In  the  average  of  the  seasons,  however,  there  was  a 
somewhat  lower  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain,  where  there  had  been  a  liberal 
supply  of  the  required  mineral  constituents  also,  than  where  the  ammoniacal  salts 
were  used  alone.  The  range  of  difference  in  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen,  in  the 
produce  in  one  and  the  same  season,  was,  however,  even  with  these  extreme 
variations  as  to  the  available  supplies  within  the  soil,  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  was 
in  different  seasons  with  one  and  the  same  condition  of  manuring. 

Twenty-three  analyses  of  wheat-grun  aakes  were  next  recorded ;  nine  referring  to 
grains  grown  by  different  manures  in  1844  ;  eight  to  similarly  varying  specimens, 
tiie  produce  of  1845  ;  and  six  to  as  many  of  1846.  From  these  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  per-centage  of  any  particular  constituent  of  the  ash  of  the  ripened  grain,  was 
directly  affected  by  the  liberal  use  of  it  in  manure.  At  any  rate,  the  differences,  if 
any,  due  to  this  cause,  were  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  errors  of  analysis. 
Here  again,  however,  the  effects  of  varying  season  were  more  marked  than  those  of 
various  manuring.  Thus  it  was  shown  in  a  summary  table  of  the  results  of  the  ash 
analyses,  that  the  difference  in  the  per-centage  amount  of  almost  every  constituent, 
was  much  the  greatest  among  the  several  grain  ashes  of  1845,  which  was  a  very  bad 
ripening  season,  and  much  the  least  among  those  of  1846,  which  was  the  best 
maturing  season  of  the  three  included  in  this  comparison.  It  would  thus  appear 
that,  otto  things  being  equal,  the  more  favourably  and  perfectly  matured  the  grain, 
the  more  constant  would  be  the  composition  of  the  ash,  and  the  less  any  direct 
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c^ect  upon  it,  from  the  mineral  iuppiies  by  masave.  TaUbigr  togetiber  tiie  man  of 
tsrentj-three  analytet  of  the  Mhes  of  grains  grown  at  Bothamated,  and  that  of 
tiaenty-siz  aaalyaea  of  wheat^ain  aahea  published  by  Mr.  Way,  it  appeared  that 
this  ash  consisted  essentially  of  pho^^bates  of  potash,  magnesia,  and  lime.  The 
phosphoric  acid  amounted  to  nearly  50  per  oent,  the  potash  to  about  30,  the 
mf^^^^  to  from  10  to  12,  and  the  lime  from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  in  the  crude  ash. 
The  remainder,  excluding  adrentitious  sand  and  charcoal,  consisted  of  small  bat 
yariable  amounts  of  soluble  silica,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  soda  or  chloride  of  sodimiiy 
with,  according  to  Mr.  Way,  occasional  traces  of  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids  alaa 
Soda  or  chloride  of  sodium  seemed  to  abound  much  more  in  the  ash  of  the  lest 
faronrably  ripened  specimens ;  and  the  results  aflbrded  no  reason  ft>r  supposing  that 
soda  could  take  the  place  of  potash  as  a  constituent  of  the  ash  of  ftilly  defrelopeA 
gnun« 

In  selected  cases,  quantities  of  eKperimentaUy  grown  grains,  namdy,  iomn  lots 
from  the  produce  of  1846,  nineteen  from  that  of  1847,  and  two  from  that  of  1848, 
wens  car^lUly  watdied  through  the  nulling  process.  In  some  of  the  cases  nine,  and 
in  others  seven  different  products  of  the  dressing  apparatus,  -wen  sepmtdy  taken. 
The  proportion  of  each  of  the  several  products  in  the  respective  grains  was  aacer- 
tidned  and  recorded;  and  the  per-oentages  of  dry  substance  and  mineral  matter  were 
also  in  every  oase  determined.  The  three  first  wires  of  the  dressing  machine  gave 
on  the  average  rather  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  grain  as  flne  flour,  but  in 
practice  about  10  per  cent,  more  would  be  obtained  from  the  next  two  products^ 
yielding  in  all  80  per  cent,  or  more  of  pretty  good  bread  flour.  The  average  amoont 
of  dry  substance  in  the  various  mill  products  was  about  8S  per  cent.,  the  external  or 
more  branny  portions  containing  rather  more,  and  the  flner  flours  rather  less.  The 
per-centage  of  mineral  matter  varied  very  much  in  the  difibrent  products,  it  beinig 
scarcely  ti&refr-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  flue  flours,  and  ten  times  as  mndi,  or 
more  than  seven  per  cent,  in  the  coarsest  bran.  From  the  much  larger  piDportko 
of  flk>ur  than  bran,  however,  it  resulted  that  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
minerid  matter  of  the  grain  would  be  accumulated  in  its  currently  edible  portions. 

In  one  series  of  these  mill  products,  from  the  finest  flour  at  the  head  of  the  machiiK 
down  to  the  coarsest  bran,  the  nitrogen  was  determined,  and  also  some  of  the 
stituents  of  the  respective  ashes.    It  appeared  tliat  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen 


about  onoe  and  a  half  as  great  in  the  bran  as  in  the  finer  flours.  And  even  incivdiii^ 
all  the  currently  edible  portions,  still  the  excluded  branny  parts  contained  mnrf' 
derably  higher  ner-centages  of  nitrogen.  Turning  to  the  ashes  of  the  bespeuiife 
ndU-prodocts,  there  was  a  much  larger  proportion  of  matter  insoluble  in  acid  In 
those  of  the  flner  flours  than  in  those  of  the  coarser  brans  ;  of  the  photphanc  aeii, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  oonsideraUy  the  high^  per-oentage  in  the  ash  of  ttie 
brans.  The  magnesia  also  was  the  higher  in  the  ash  of  the  brans,  and  the  polaA 
and  lime  the  higher  m  that  of  the  flours.  Looking  to  the  digtribmium  of  the  Tarioea 
constituents,  according  to  the  average  proportion  in  tiie  grain  of  each  of  tiie  several  mill- 
products,  it  appeared  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  nitrogen^  and  about  one-thinl 
or  two-fifths  of  the  total  mineral  matter^  were  accumulated  in  the  usually  edible 
and  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  there  was  only  about  one-third  in  the  ashea  of 
latter.  Notwithstanding  the  higher  per-centage  of  nitrogen,  and  tilie  large 
amounts  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  grain  contained  in  the  branny  portions,  the 
authors  were  of  opinion,  that,  besides  the  information  at  present  at  command  aa  to  Hia 
character  and  condition  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  ttie  bran,  such  were  Hie 
effects  of  the  branny  particles  themselves  in  increasing  the  peristaltic  acticm,  and  tiraa 
clearing  the  alimentary  canal  more  rapidly  of  its  contents,  that  it  was  queatlonsAle 
whether  frequently  more  nutriment  would  not  be  lost  to  the  system  by  the  admisaiaa 
into  the  food  of  the  imperfectly  divided  branny  particles,  than  would  be  gained  bgr 
the  introduction  into  the  body  coincidently  with  them  of  the  larger  amount  of  wap- 
posed  nutritious  matters.  The  action  alluded  to  might  indeed  be  conducive  to  faealdi 
with  those  of  a  sluggish  habit,  or  who  were  ovcr-fe3,  but  with  those  who  were  noa 
so,  the  benefits  derivable  from  an  already  perhaps  scanty  diet,  would  be  still  fartbmt 
reduced. 

Bxpeximents  were  also  described  in  which  several  lots  of  the  experimentaOy  grown 
wheats  were  ground  in  a  colonist's  sted  hand*mill.  The  results  of  the  <»y*iwi»«UiF* 
of  the  products  thus  obtained,  were,  in  the  main,  consistent  with  those  from  tfie 
products  of  the  ordinary  milL    They  showed,  however,  moie  strikingly,  Iteeflbcta 
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of  mechanical  means  in  Mpmting  diflbrent  chemieal  com^oinda  witldii  the  limlte 
of  the  floury  parte  of  the  grain. 

Ezperimente  were  next  adduced,  in  which  the  different  edible  pfodncts,  from 
grains  grown  by  different  mannret  or  in  different  seawms,  wen  nuKle  into  bread; 
the  seroal  producte  of  the  drearing  machine  being  employed  sometimee  mjfuaMr 
and  sometimes  coUectiyely.  The  result  obtained  was,  mat  comparing  with  eacb 
other  the  three  separate  ptoducts  which  together  yielded  a  fine  flmir,  that  at  the 
head  of  the  machine,  whidi  was  the  least  nitrogenom,  yielded  on  tbs  aycfage  tli» 
least  weight  of  bread  for  a  giren  amount  of  flour— that  is  to  say,  it  retained  the 
least  amount  of  water.  Again,  when  the  three  prodncti  were  mbced  together,  the 
flours  of  the  season  of  1846,  which  were  the  less  nitrogenous,  gare  the  less  wei|^t  of 
bread — ^that  is,  retained  less  water  than  those  of  1847,  whieh  were  rather  Hie  mom 
nitrogenous.  Tlie  efB^ct  of  an  increase  of  nitrogen  in  augmentbig  the  weight  of 
bread  was,  howerer,  not  obsenrable  when  this  inereaae  was  due  to  Including  move  of 
the  more  branny  portions  of  the  grain.  The  aTorage  yield  of  bread  la  twenty^two 
experiments  witn  the  indi? idual  producte  was  rather  more  than  185  fbr  eyeryr  100  of 
flour,  equal  to  about  68  per  cent,  of  dry  snbstaaoe  and  87  of  water  in  the  bread.. 
The  aven^  of  nineteen  eKpeiimenrte  with  fine  floor,  oemposed  of  Hm  producti  ef  the 
first  three  wires  mixed  together,  gsre  a  produce  of  abont  187^  of  tafeaa  Ibr  emry  leo 
of  flour,  and  about  6l|  of  dry  snbetaoce  and  884*  of  water  in  the  bmd.  Bakem* 
loayes  were  next  examined.  Of  these,  four  obtauied  fiMnn  dUlennt  bokcts  in  the 
country,  gave  an  arerage  of  about  62  per  cent,  of  dry  sabttance  and  d%  of  water  in 
the  breiid;  and  three,  procured  in  London,  rather  mose  than  64  of  <fay  matter  and 
rather  less  than  86  of  water.  The  authors  concluded  that  from  88  to  88  per  centb  of 
water  was  perhaps  the  best  average  that  «mld  be  assumed  for  bften*  bread  withis 
twelve  hours  of  ite  being  withdrawn  from  the  oren.  They  showed,  by  reibrenee  to 
a  table  of  the  resulte  of  other  experimenters,  that  this  agreed  pretty  well  with  the 
determinations  of  some  of  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy.  OUiera^  however,  gav» 
the  water  in  bread  as  much  higher;  and  all  seem  to  ague  that  iiwwi  generaUy 
higher  in  country  bread  than  In  that  of  towns  and  citf  es . 

The  point  next  illustrated  was  the  general  influence  of  lootHHf  and  Taryiair 
cUmatSc  dreumstanoe  upon  the  per-centage  (jt^hien  in  wheaten  floor.  It  appwed 
by  the  numerous  results  adduced  that,  other  things  being  equal,  there  was  a.  tendency 
to  an  increase  in  the  per-oentage  ef  j^uten  prooMdiog  from  the  north  to  the  sontb-^ 
a  point  which  was  illustrated  in  specimens  both  ftt)m  the  European  and  American 
cotttinenta.  A  compsonatiTefy  higii  ripening  temperature  was,,  indeed,  among  oilier 
cireomstanoes,  fkToinmble  to  a  Idgh  per-eentage  of  ^ten^r  There  were,  howeyiTy 
interesting  exception*  to  this  generaliaallon;  at  any  rate,  so  te  as  the  per^seatage 
of  the  niirogen,  if  not  of  the  gluten  itself,  was  ooncenied.  Direct  determinatiens  of 
nitrogen,  in  numerous  pairs  of  specimens  contrasted  aa  to  losidi^,  had  however  led 
vooonclusionaperfbctly  consistent  in  the  main  with  those  to  whidb  the  ^MtedasMrito 
as  to  gluten  had  condneted ;  whUat  the  lesuha  of  others  pointed  \a  the  snaor 
direction. 

The  foreign  wheats  oontafaiing  a  high  per-eentage  ef  gluten,  whieh  were  generally 
ripened  under  a  high  temperature,  hi^  the  undoubted  dnncter  of  yielding  a  flomr 
of  great  '^  ttrmigth^''  and  retaining  a  considerable  smoont  of  water  in  the  bread. 
Owing,  howerer,  to  their  firequent  hardness^  and  the  peculiarly  of  their  strootonL 
character  genera&y,  which  rendered  them  both  refractory  in  the  mill  aad  less  fitted 
to  make  an  easfly  workable  dough,  and  abread  of  the  desired  eoloos^  textore,  and 
lightness,  they  were  leas  valued  to  use  ahme  for  bread-making  purposes  than  many 
grains  of  less  per^eiUage  of  gloten«^proTided  only  that  they  were  in  an  equal  oondi* 
tion  as  to  maturation  or  elaboration  of  their  couatteienta  Some  of  the  meat  jot"""*** 
foreign  bread-flour  grains  in  the  market  had,  indeed,  aoomaai«li<M^  low  per*eeii» 
tage  of  nitrogen;  but  apparently  a  veiy  high  amdUkm  of  both  tiielr  mtrogenoos  aid 
non-nitrogenous  oompounds,  as  well  as  a  Tory  faTOurable  relation  to  eadi  other  of 
these  two  classes  of  ooastituenta.  Within  Hie  UmUs  of  oor  own  Island  again,  on 
the  arerage  of  seasons,  the  better  ehibetated  grain  would  probably  be  the  leas  nitroNi' 
genoQs;  though  the  nitragenovs  matter  it  did  oontain  would  be  in  a  high  conffiiog 
aa  to  elaboration,  and  as  to  ite  nratual  relations,  structmral  and  cbendcal,  with  the 
other  oonstltuente  of  the  flour.  Henoe  it  c«ne  to  pass  that,  aa  cor  home-grMm 
floust  go^  those  which  were  the  best  in  the  view  of  the  baker  woold  fteqneotly  be 
tiioee  faarlDgaoomparatifely  low  per^owilaige of  ntoogeneot cuuHKWudfl    ahlghar 
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<oiidi(fCBi  more  than  compensating  for  the  higher  per-centage  of  nitrogen,  generally 
associated  as  it  was  in  our  climate  with  an  inferior  degree  of  deyelopment  and  nuUa- 
ration  of  the  grain. 

It  was  farther  maintained  that  the  high  per-centage  of  nitrogen  or  gluten  in 
wheaten  flour  was  no  more  an  unconditional  measure  of  value  to  the  eonsumar  than 
it  was  in  the  Tiew  of  the  haker. 

In  illustration  of  this  latter  point,  a  table  was  giyen,  showing  the  relatioia  of 
nitrogen  to  carbon  in  a  number  of  current  articles  of  food«  It  was  submitted  that  the 
under-fed,  or  chiefly  bread-fed  working  population  would,  as  their  means  increased, 
generally  first  have  recourse  to  the  addition  of  bacon,  or  other  highly  fatty  matters^ 
which,  though  they  might  increase  the  actual  amount  of  nitrogen  consumed,  would 
seldom  increase,  and  frequently  decrease,  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous,  or  fleah- 
forming,  to  the  more  exclusively  respiratory  and  fat-forming  constituents.  Indeed, 
so  large  was  the  amount  of  fat,  and  therefore  of  respirable  hydrogen  as  well  as 
xeepirable  carbon,  even  in  fresh  meat  itself,  that  by  its  use  the  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenous  to  the  other  constituents  would  bo  much  less  augmented  than  might  be 
generally  supposed.  Further  illustrating  the  point  by  reference  to  the  average 
relation  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  numerous  dietaries,  in  many  of  which  meat  was 
included,  and  ttoefbre  fat  with  its  respirable  hydrogen  as  well  as  respirable  carbon, 
the  authors  concluded  that,  independently  of  cookery,  that  which  was  admitted  to  be 
a  superior  class  of  diet  was  distinguished  much  more  by  including  a  certain  amount 
of  the  more  peculiarly  respiratory  and  fat-forming  constituents,  in  the  conditioa  and 
state  of  concentration  as  in  fatty  matter  itself  and  of  the  nitrogenous  onea  in  the 
high  condition  as  in  animal  food,  than  by  the  higher  proportion  of  the  flesh-forming 
to  the  more  exclusively  respiratory  and  fat-forming  constituents. 

Finally,  in  an  Appendix  was  given  a  tabular  form,  showing  the  relation  of  the 
▼ield,  and  composition  of  the  bread,  to  that  of  the  flour,  according  to  the  number  of 
loaves  obtained  per  sack  (280  lbs.)  of  the  latter.  And,  assuming  it  to  be  established 
that  the  loss  of  dry  substance  by  fermentation  was  less  than  one,  or  perhaps  less 
than  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  flour  employed,  it  resulted  that  the  gain  in 
the  weight  of  bread  by  the  non-fermenting  method,  was  simply  a  gain  in  the  water 
retained.  Unless,  therefore,  the  unfermented  bread  were  better  adapted  for  digestion 
and  assimilation,  or  it  were  sold  at  a  correspondingly  lower  price,  the  consumer 
would  be  a  considerable  loser  by  the  purchase  of  the  unfermented  loaf. 

With  a  view  to  systenmtize  and  facilitate  the  further  investigation  of  foreign 
wheats  and  their  analogues,  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  have  suggested  the  following 
scheme  for  the  collection  of  specimens  of  grain,  &c.,  grown  in  dilTerent  locadities  and 
climates. 

Object. — ^To  trace  the  influence  of  locality,  and  especially  of  varying  climatse 
circumstances,  upon  the  characteristic  development,  the  structural  and  chemical 
composition  (as  shown  by  the  microscope  and  chemical  analvsis),  and  also  the  coin- 
cident comparative  practical  qualities  of  wheat-graiti,  or  the  other  cereals  wbidi 
(according  to  variation  in  locality  and  climatic  circumstances),  are  grown  in  its 
stead,  as  staple  food-produce. 

With  this  view,  specimens  should  be  collected  (each  from  three  to  four  Bngiiah 
pounds  weight  or  more)  of  the  well  matured  com,  as  prepared  for  sale  or  use.  For 
their  safe  preservation,  they  should,  in  hot  climates,  be  well  sun-dried,  and  in  colder 
ones,  drieds  artificially,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120*^  to  ISO®  Fah.  boAxe 
being  packed.  Tin  cases  soldered  down,  or  otherwise  perfectly  dosed,  would  be  the 
best  means  of  preservation  and  transmission ;  or,  in  defect  of  these,  small  thick 
canvas  bags ;  a  number  of  these  being  afterwards  packed  into  sound  wooden  chests 
or  casks.  Each  specimen  should  be  labelled  to  correspond  with  the  number  c^  a 
Deacrmtive  Form,  giving  particulars  of  locality,  climate,  and  other  drcumstanoes  of 
growth,  &c 

In  the  selection  of  specimens  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  characteristic 
cereal  produce  of  eadi  region,  other  descriptions  as  wdl  as  wheat;  wAsoC,  boweTcr» 
being  taken  as  the  typical  produce  or  standard  of  comparison.  And,  the  ae- 
companying  Record  should  state  the  reputed  circumstances  of  soil,  aspect,  or  dinaate, 
which  are  supposed  to  render  the  growth  of  one  or  another  varied  of  the  same  kind 
of  com  more  appropriate  than  that  of  another,  or  of  one  or  another  crop  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  wheats  wherever  this  latter  (wheat)  is  to  any  material  extent 
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Bubstitated  by  other  oom,  such  u  rye,  oati,  &c.,  in  the  colder,  or  Indian  com  or 
rioe  m  the  hotter  regions.  ^ 

It  wonld  be  Tory  desirable,  wherever  practicable,  to  provide  widi  each  specimen, 
or  series  of  specimens,  a  registry  in  detail,  of  tiie  particulars  ennmerated  below.  In 
case  of  the  collection  of  an  extended  series,  a  book  should  be  arranged,  of  which  each 
page  shonld  constitute  a  Farm  of  Record  divided  into  two  columns.  The  one  headed 
PartievSara  required^  and  the  other  Fartieviars  recorded.  In  the  former  the  list  of  the 
ennmerated  items  should  be  printed,  and  opposite  to  each  (in  the  second  colomn) 
any  available  information  respecting  it  shonld  be  ent^ed. 

1.  Names  of  country  and  locality. 

2.  Latitude  and  longitude. 

3.  General  range  of  altitude  above  the  sea  (aspect,  level,  fta);  also  general  cha- 
racter of  the  soiL  .  . 

4.  Average  dates  of  sowing  and  ripening. 

5.  Average  annual,  monthly,  or  other  periodic  rain-fall. 

6.  Average  annual,  monthly,  or  other  periodic  maximum,  minimum,  mean,  and 
range  of  temperature. 

7.  Average  annual,  monthly,  or  other  periodic  barometric  pressure  and  dew-point. 

8.  Average  number  of  weeks  of  active  above-ground  growth  before  blooming. 

9.  Climatic  characteristics  of  period  of  growth  before  blooming. 

10.  Average  number  of  weeks  fh>m  blooming  to  ripening. 

11.  Climatic  characteristics  of  period  from  blooming  to  ripening. 

12.  Where  actual  registries  of  rain,  temperature,  pressure,  &c.,  are  not  available, 
state  in  general  termsy  especially  for  the  above  defined  periods  of  growth,  the  cha- 
racters as  to  moisture  of  soil,  moisture  of  atmosphere,  and  tempertiture  of  atmosphere,  of 
the  locality  yielding  the  specimen. 

13.  Whether  chiefly  grown  for  export,  continuously,  without  manure,  or  in  rotation, 
with  manure,  and  what  manure. 

14.  Supposed  average  produce  to  a  given  area  of  land;  adopting  the  English  acre 
and  pound,  or  French  hectare  and  kilogramme. 

15.  Whether  generally  a  large  or  a  small  proportion  of  stem  or  straw. 

16.  In  general  terms,  the  estimation  of  comparative  quality,  and  adaptation  for 
bread-making,  or  other  purposes. 

17.  WhetluT  the  specimen  is  an  indigenous  or  imported  variety,  and  how  its 
characters  are  supposed  to  be  modified  by  the  climate,  &c.,  under  which  it  is  grown. 
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BESULTSOP   PHYSICAL   AND    CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION, 

AND  OF  THB 

APPLICATIONS  OP  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  IN  THB  ARTS. 

BT  B.  H.  PAUL,  PbP. 

(Xhntinuedfrom p.  473.)  '^''^?V. 

PreparaUon  of  Femim  Bednetwn.— Hr.  Zangerle*  recommends  ignituig  a 
mixture  of  5  parts  protoxalate  of  iron  with  6  parts  anhydrous  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  1}  parts  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash.  The  ignition  is  maintained 
until  the  evolution  of  gas  from  the  melted  mass  ceases.  This,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  pure  water  and  the  residue  dried.  The  product  appears  as  a  dark  grey 
powder,  consisting  of  metallic  iron,  so  finely  divided  that,  when  touched  with  a 
lighted  match  tiie  whole  mass  bums  gradually. 

Preparation  of  Dye  Piirment  from  Quercitron  Bartt. — Quercitron  bark  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  tannin,  which  in  the  dyehig  enters  into  combination 
with  the  mordants,  and  thereby  iigures  the  brightness  of  the  coburs«  When  the 
t>ark  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  the  tannin  is  separated,  and  the  colours  then 

obtidned  are  mud^  brighter  and  richer* 

-  '  — — — — ^— ^^^^^-^^— ^^^— ^-^— — ^■^^^■^^i^^^^^^^*~^' 

•  Neues  B^^ertorkfmjur  Pharmade,  vi.,  27. 


K.  BisMd't*  obiflrvBtioB  that  guercitiiii  ia  oonyflrted  Vj  the  aetion  of  Mlphnjc 
acid  into  quercltin  was  first  practically  applied  by  M.  Ttfoahingit  'vba  nilSectoi 
^nereitzon  hark  to  the  aetion  of  aulphunc  acid. 
Hr.  Sch&illnrt  leoommeada  the  foUowing  propoftioiia  v-*- 

Qoocitron  bark. « .*•.••. lOQ  parte 

Water .^....,*..^.. — •-^..••......•.    880    •* 

fiulfdnitic  add  ............^«. 86    <* 

The  hark  ia  to  be  boUed  for  two  koura  with  titie  acid,  then  washed  fire  or  ax 
times  by  decantation,  and  the  residue  pfesaed.    Xhia  pioduel^  when  di7«  Is  equal  te 
three  times  as  much  of  the  bark. 
Hr.  Schlnmberger  recommends: — 

Qaercx^D  bark...* •••• •.«^. «..«•.•.•••    100  parts 

Water 300    « 

Sulphuric  acid ^ 15    ** 

He  finds  that  the  conyersioB  of  tannin  into  galUo  acid  requires  a  temperatme  of 
818°  F.;  that  neither  lime  nor  poteah  ia  extracted  from  the  baxk  1^^  this  tretttmeoL 
When  the  product  is  mixed  with  cold  water^  and  then  with  peraitrate  of  iron,  the 
xeaction  of  tadhin  is  Tety  alight,  but  an  alcoholic  decoction  girea  a  precipitate 
with  gelatine.  He  also  finds  that  when  quercitron  bark«  or  the  product  44>taiiied  hj 
the  action  of  sulphuric  add  upon  the  bark,  is  mixed  with  tannin,  the  coloun 
obtained  are  somewhat  darker,  but  more  muddy;  the  addition  of  gelatine  coimteraetB 
this  effect  completdy.  When  gallic  acid  was  added  in  the  dyeing  operaiioa,  the 
Biordanta  were  dissolyed,  aa  might  hare  been  expected,  in  aooordsnoe  vith  the 
results  obtained  by  Prof.  Calvert.^  This  fact  ahowa  fturther  that  titt  gallic  aa^ 
produced  by  the  actum  of  aulphuric  acid  upon  the  tannin  of  the  qnendtroai  baik  ia 
remoYed  by  the  washing,  fo)*  otherwise  the  dyeing  capability  would  he  vednoed 
jaatead  of  increaaed  by  thia  treatment. 

By  the  treatment  of  querdtron  bark  with  aulphuric  add  the  edoor  mbataiics 
muat  hare  undergone  a  diange,  becauae  the  cdour  ia  fixed  by  mordants  onlj  eiS  a 
high  temperature,  and  is  almost  insoluble.  An  aqueous  deooction  deposits  on  ooofi^ 
a  copious  yellow  sediment,  which  appears  to  be  Rigaud's  querdtin. 

liOgwocMi,  lima  wood,  sandal  wood,  turmeric,  Cuba  wood,  sumach,  yellow  berries, 
woad,  galls,  and  pomegranate  shells  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  aulphuric  acid  ia 
a  similar  manner,  then  washed,  preaaed,  and  dried.  Hr.  Schlumbeiger  Ccniiid  that 
logwood,  Lima  wood,  and  aandal  wood  were  ii^ured  by  tius  treatment,  hut  thai  tht 
result  was  very  adyantageous  with  the  other  dye  stuffii.  The  most  striking  eSSdd 
was  produced  with  sumach,  when  the  water  was  mixed  with  40  or  50  per  oent. 
sulphuric  add  by  Yolume.  The  prodncl^  which  may  be  called  sumacin,  thus  obtuned, 
giyes  finer  yellow,  grey,  and  blade  than  querdtron,  and  the  dyeing  capability  is 
inoreaaed  fourfbld;  when  mixed  with  garandn  the  colour  obtained  has  more  body, 
and  the  violet  is  not  injured  so  much  as  is  the  case  in  dyeing  with  an  admixture  d 
wood  containing  tannin.  Woad  likewise  acquires  a  much  greater  dy^ng  capa- 
bility by  the  aetion  of  sulphuric  add,,  and  the  colour  it  gives  ia  pvxer,  bnt  It  usqulres 
then  a  temperature  of  158°  F.  for  dyeing. 

Yellow  berries,  Cuba  wood,  and  turmeric,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  give  toj 
satisfactory  results  in  dyeing.  Por  these  substances,  the  liquid  should  contuo  ftom 
15  to  20  per  cent,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  tannic  add  of  nutgalls  and  of 
pomegranate  sheUs  is  not  all  converted  into  gallic  add  by  the  action  of  solxdHiric 
add,  bnt  mose  esloar  anhstanee  is  aet  at  fiberty.  The  odours  prodnceOvlth 
aluminoua  mordanta  ase  more  deddedly  vellow,  and  those  produced  with  irai 
mordanta  are  deanc  A  stronger  add  noold  be  used  for  nut(»lhi  than  fir 
pomegranate  •b^Hfr 

Ckemical  Relattoiua  of  the  HaSogeBS. — ^The  epinkm  that  the  chemical  nfiaHgf 

of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen  varied  eooatantly  in  degvee,  wna  ahown  ta 
be  inoomct  under  certain  einsumatanoea  b^  FdiUag^  who  Ibnnd  that  in  the  flraotiopal 
ptedpilaition,  by  meana  of  aflver  aolutioD»  of  a  liquid  oontainiog  dilorine  and 
bronBine,,the  wMe  of  Hhe  bsondne  ia  oontained  in  the  first  portions  of  the  prprsjiiltate 

*  Ann,  der  Chem. «.  Phann^  zc^  889. 

t  SuBeihdelaSocIndm^deMfaumM,  1866,  Ka  186. 
§  Poljftdck,  Jotm,,  eazzfL,  881* 
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K.  Deville*  hat  move  leoently  brought  forward  a  namber  of  facts^  which  show 
thai  then  an  azoeptioiis  to  thia  mle  in  the  caie  of  chlorine  and  iodine*  aa  well  aa  in 
the  ease  of  chlorine  and  fluorine.  When  silrer  ia  brought  in  contact  with  a  mixture 
of  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids,  only  iodide  of  silyer  is  produced.  Concentrated 
hydriodic  add  acts  violently  upon  chloride  of  silyer,  with  eyolution  of  heat ;  iodide 
of  silyer  is  produced,  and  hydrochloric  add  gas  eyolyed.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  digested  with  metallic  silyer,  becomes  alkaline,  and  iodide  of 
silyer  is  produced.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  sensibly  decomposed  by  fusion  with  silyer. 

Fluor  spar  is  decomposed  by  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  high  temperature.  A 
mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  alumina  yields,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  at 
the  melting  point  of  cast  iron,  chloride  of  calcium  and  fluoride  of  aluminum. 
Terfluoride  of  chromium  may  be  obtaioed  in  a  similar  manner.  Therefore  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  decomposed  fluorides  of  the  alkaline  metals,  but  not  those  whose 
formula  is  B*  Fig. 

Preparation  of  Oavistie  wtth  Ontta  Per  Oka. -*M.  Bobiquetf  states  that  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  SCaunoury,  he  has  prepared  caustic  masses,  by  mixing  together  equal 
pivts  of  gutta  percha  and  melted  hydrate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  zinc.  These 
masses  may  be  moulded  into  any  required  shape,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  wounds, 
fl8tiilaa,&e. 

OoaauaaptlOB  of  floap.-- Mr.  OampbeU  states,^  that  in  1851  the  ayerage  eon- 
sumption  of  soap  in  Qreat  Britain  was  7  lb.  for  each  person  annually.  "Hiis  is  a 
much  smaller  proportion  than  is  consumed  in  some  places;  thus,  for  instance,  in 
Jersey,  the  oonsumption  is  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  13  lb.  per  head;  in  the  Ide  of 
Man,  whore  the  population  is  less  wealthy  than  in  Jersey,  the  indiyidual  oonsump- 
ti(»  is  S^lb.  In  Jamaica  it  is  61b.  The  allowance  to  inmates  of  workhouses  and 
prisons  in  this  oonatry  is  about  10  lb.  per  head  yearly;  and  assuming  this  to  be  no 
mene  than  neeeasary,  it  has  been  found  that^  after  deducting  from  tiie  quantity  made, 
the  quantity  exported,  and  also  the  quantity  consumed  by  manufacturers  of  woollen 
fabrics,  &&,  thcure  remained  only  suffident  to  supply  15,790,000  persons  at  this  rate, 
and  it  may  therefbie  be  conduded  that  5,000,000  persons  in  Qneat  Britain  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  using  this  important  necessary  at  idl,  or  else  that  a  larger  number 
did  BO  yery  sparingly.  Howeyer,  taking  7  lb.  as  the  ayerage'consumption,  this  would 
giye  for  London  a  total  of  8705  tons  annually.  The  corresponding  quantity  of  soda 
would  be  609  tons,  and  that  of  fat  5484  tons. 

Preparatton  of  MolFbASo  JucIA  firona  BfolpbdlsMua  Olaaeo.  ^  Professor 
Wohler{  states  that  the  best  way  of  preparing  moly bdic  add,  is  to  heat  lumps  of  the 
natiye  sulphide  of  molybdinum  in  a  glass  tube,  tlwough  which  a  current  of  air  is 
passed.    The  mdybdic  add  sublimes  quite  pure. 

Nvioaaeoo  arlolag  flrom  Tallow  and  Soap-^^ortcs.«»The  question  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  preyent  the  obnoxious  smell  produoed  in  the  melting  of  tallow  and 
in  soap-boiling,  has  recently  been  examined  specially  by  Bra,  Grodhaus  and  Fink,|| 
in  consequence  of  complaints  that  haye  been  urged  against  the  proprietors  of  candle 
and  soap-works  in  Messe  Darmstadt.  Professor  Stein,  of  Dresden,  has  made 
experiments  on  this  subject,^  and  recommended  the  tallow  to  be  coyered  with  a 
layer  of  charcoal  while  melting.  This  plan  was  tried,  but  without  satisfiictory 
results.  Hm.  Qrodhaus  and  Fink  recommend  passing  the  yapour  into  the  Aimaoe  a 
few  indies  aboye  the  bars,  so  that  it  may  be  burnt  and  carried  away  by  the  draught  of 
the  chinmey ;  or  passing  it  else  into  the  diimney  itself.  For  this  purpose  the  melting 
yessd  is  to  be  coyered  with  a  dosely  fitting  wooden  lid,  fhmished  with  a  tube,  passmg 
either  into  the  fhmace  or  tl^  chimney.  By  this  means  it  was  found  that  with 
arrangements  of  apparatus,  otherwise  similar  to  what  are  generally  employed  in  candle 
and  soap-works,  the  offensiye  smell  could  be  preyented,  whether  the  fat  was  mdted  dry 
oyer  the  open  fire,  or  by  the  aid  of  high  pressure  steam.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
pass  the  yapour,  when  melting  by  steam,  through  the  fire  ;  but  U  was  found  to  pat 
out  the  fire,  although  this  was  not  the  case  when  the  yapour  was  passed  into  the 
ftimace  oyer  the  burning  fuel 
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Black  Ink. — ^Hr.  Heinige*  mixes  fonr  ounces  of  oonoentrated  deooctioa  of  logwood 
with  48  grains  sulphate  of  iron;  then  adds  sucoessirelj  160  grains  of  dyataUiaed 
carbonate  of  soda,  60  grains  oxalic  add,  and  when  the  liquid  has  settled,  80  or 
120  grains  of  gum. 

Root  of  Chserophyllitm^Balbosiuii. — "^L  Payenf  has  analysed  the  root  of  this 

plant,  cultiyated  by  M.  Jacques,  head  gardener  at  Neuillj.    It  contains  :— 

Potato. 

Water 63.618    74.00 

Starch  and  similar  substances 28.634    21.20 

Cane  sugar 1.200    — 

^   Albumen  and  other  nitrogenous 

substances  2.600    1.50 

Fat 0.348     0.10 

Ash 1.500     1.56 

Cellulose  (and  pectose?) 1.478    >    ,  •. 

Pectin 0.622     J    ^'^ 

100.000  100.00 

The  starch  granules  of  this  root  are  globular;  they  are  about  one-third  the  rise  of 
wheat  starch  granules,  and  one-ninth  the  size  of  potato  starch  granules.  Many  of 
the  granules  present  a  flattened  appearance  at  some  part.  The  root  of  this  plant 
seems  to  hare  acquired  some  importance  in  France  as  an  article  of  food; 

Pr«pamtlon  of  Pjrovallic  Aeld.— Professor  Liebig^  recommends  distiUiiig 
well-dried  gallic  acid  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  powdered  pumice-stone  in  a 
sand-bath,  and  passing  through  the  retort  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  as  to 
sweep  away  the  yapour  of  pyrogallic  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  and  thos  to 
prevent  its  ftirther  decomposition,  which  takes  place  at  a  temperature  very  little 
above  that  at  which  it  is  produced.  By  this  mode  of  operating  Prof.  Liebig  obtained 
from  31  to  32  per  cent,  crystallized  acid,  and  remarks  that  the  full  amount  of  39  per 
cent,  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  apparatus. 

On  the  Relations  of  Gold  and  other  Metals  to  Ucht. — ^In  the  hope  that 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  when  more  fully  and  perfectly  developed,  may  aid 
in  comparing  local  actions  with  those  which  take  place  at  a  distance,  and  even 
help  towards  the  comprehension  of  the  physical  means  by  which  the  latter  are 
carried  on.  Prof.  Faniday6  has  endeavoured,  experimentally,  to  subject  a  twj  of 
light  to  the  action  of  particles,  so  small  in  size  as  to  have  an  immediate  and  near 
relation,  not  only  to  the  undulations  of  light,  but  even  to  the  far  smaller  motions  of 
the  parts  of  the  ether,  which  are  supposed  to  produce,  by  their  joint  and  successive 
action,  the  light-wave.  His  hope  was,  that  b^  choosing  particles  of  a  fitting 
substance,  experimental  results  might  be  obtamed  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
mathematical  philosopher,  might  aid  in  perfecting  the  theory;  and  for  this  purpose 
gold  was  selected,  because  of  its  high  optical  qualities,  shown  in  its  oomparstive 
opacity,  whilst  possessing  a  real  transparency  ;  its  high  yellow  reflexion  and  its 
true  green  transmission  ;  its  known  action  on  light  in  very  minute  quantity  ;  its 
capability  of  extreme  division ;  its  great  gravitating  force,  which  could  be  csJIed 
upon  for  aid  when  the  metal  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  division ;  its  dementary 
character  ;  the  integrity  of  its  metallic  state ;  the  facilities  of  testing  its  presence 
and  condition ;  and,  flnally,  because  known  phenomena  seemed  already  to  indicate 
diflTerences  of  action  on  light  consequent  upon  its  division. 

The  first  state  of  division  or  attenuation  considered,  was  that  conferred  on  gold  hj 
beating  into  leaves.  These,  with  their  dimensions  and  general  characters,  are  wA 
known.  Being  taken  up  on  glass  damped  by  breathing  or  moistening,  and  tben 
water  introduced  between  the  glass  and  the  gold  as  a  cushion,  the  gold  can  be 
perfectly  stretched,  so  that  when  dry  it  is  fit  for  optical  examination  ;  or  if  a  diluted 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  be  in  like  manner  introduced  beneath  the  gold,  it 
can  be  more  or  less  attenuated  by  solution,  and  then  washed  and  dried.    If  gold-lesf 
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thus  extended  and  attached,  either  to  glass,  or  plates  of  rock-crystal,  or  mica,  be 
heated,  it  gradually  loses  its  reflective  power  and  its  green  colour,  and  becomes 
translucent.  This  change  takes  place  &r  below  the  fusing-point  of  gold,  and  at  a 
temperature  as  low  as  the  boiling-point  of  oil  if  continued  for  several  hours.  When 
the  heat  is  considerable,  the  gold-leaf  suffers  retraction  of  its  parts,  and  becomes 
perforated  by  many  fine  holes,  often  symmetric  in  their  form  and  dimension  ;  but 
when  the  heat  applied  is  the  lowest  competent  to  produce  the  change,  it  does  not 
seem  certain  that  the  effect  is  due  to  such  retraction;  a  good  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  this  point  is  required.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  such  decoloured  gold 
by  a  conyex  piece  of  rock-crystal  of  short  radius  (as  half  an  inch  or  less),  the  green 
colour  of  the  transmitted  ray  reappears.  This  pit>duction  of  the  green  colour  by 
pressure  can  often  be  referred  to  in  different  states  of  gold,  as  a  proof,  amongst 
others,  that  the  metal  is  in  the  metallic  condition.  SUyer-k«f  undergoes  a  lUse 
change  by  heat,  at  even  a  lower  temperature. 

Divinon  Iw  the  Leyden  Deflagratum.-^YnneD.  a  gold  wire  Is  deflagrated  near  the 
surface  of  glass  plates  by  a  strong  electric  discharge^  it  is  dissipated  in  minute 
particles,  which  are  deposited  on  the  glass.  These  are  seen  by  the  microscope  to  be 
of  different  sizes  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable separately.  The  general  film  is  of  different  colours  by  transmitted 
light,  being  grey,  Tiolet,  or  green  ;  and  often  on  the  central  or  nearest  part  of  the 
discharge,  where  the  hei^  has  been  actiye,  is  of  a  fine  ruby  colour.  All  these 
particles  act  with  acids  ahd  chemical  reagents  as  gold  acts  ;  and  tiiere  is  no  reason 
to  believe  they  are  anything  other  than  metallic  gold.  They  appear  with  precisely 
the  same  colours  and  characters,  whether  the  deflagrations  are  made  in  common  air, 
in  oxygen,  or  in  hydrogen  ;  and  whether  the  deposits  are  formed  on  glass,  rock* 
crystal,  topaz,  or  mica.  When  heated  by  any  ordinary  means,  the  green  and  grey 
parts  change  to  a  ruby  or  ruby-amethystine  colour,  and  that  whethm  surrounded  by 
air  or  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether.  Even  after  heating,  they  adhere  only  as  a  dust  to 
the  plates,  except  when  the  temperature  applied  to  those  on  glass  has  been  very 
high.  Agate  pressure  confers  the  green  character  on  the  heated  deposits,  and  also, 
in  frequent  cases,  npon  that  whi<^  has  not  been  heated.  All  things  considered, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  deposits  thus  made  to  vary  in  the  colour  of 
the  transmitted  light,  consist  of  pure  metallic  gold. 

Thin  Films  of  Gold, — If  a  very  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  free  from  excess 
of  acid,  and  containing  about  1^  grain  of  metal  to  two  or  three  pints  of  water,  be 
placed  in  a  very  clean  glass  or  glazed  vessel,  in  a  quiet  place,  and  then  two  or  three 
small  particles  of  phosphorus  he  laid  floating  on  the  su^ce,  and  the  whole  covered 
over  and  left  for  twelve  or  more  hours,  the  gold  will  be  reduced,  covering  the  whole 
of  the  surface  with  a  film,  thicker  near  the  phosphorus  than  at  other  parts.  This 
film  may  be  raised  from  the  fluid  by  plates  of  s^s,  and  washed  and  dried  on  the 
plates,  and  is  then  ready  for  examination.  The  thinner  parts  of  such  a  film  are 
scarcely  visible,  either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light ;  the  transition  to  thicker 
parts  IB  gradual,  the  thickest  being  opaqne,  and  their  reflexion  that  of  dense  gold. 
The  colour  by  transmitted  light  varies,  being  grey,  green,  or  dull  violet.  The  films 
are  porous,  and  act  as  pure  gold,  resisting  aU  the  agents  which  metallic  gold  resists. 
When  heated,  the  transmitted  colour  changes  towards  amethyst  and  ruby ;  and 
then  the  effect  of  pressure  in  producing  a  green  colour  is  in  many  cases  very 
remarkable,— even  a  toudb  with  a  card  or  the  finger  being  able  to  cause  the  change. 

Gold  Fluids,— WhWit  the  particles  of  phosphorus  are  producing  a  film  on  the 
surface,  it  frequency  happens  that  streams  of  a  red  colour  descend  from  them 
through  the  fiuid  ;  and  if  the  phosphorus  be  submerged,  and  left  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  this  red  product  is  easily  and  abundantly  obtained.  If  the  gold 
solution  be  placed  in  a  very  clean  bottle,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
phosphorus  in  ether  be  added,  and  the  whole  agitated  from  time  to  time,  the  ruby 
fluid  is  obtained  in  a  shorter  period.  This  fiuid  is  apt  to  change  in  colour,  becoming 
amethystine,  violet,  purple,  and  finally  blue ;  impurities  of  certain  kinds  in  very 
small  quantities  cause  this  change.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  clean  a  vessel  so  well 
that  the  first  portion  put  into  it  does  not  alter.  Most  saline  bodies  produce  the 
change  ;  a  trace  of  common  salt  readily  makes  it  manifest.  That  all  these  finids 
are  coloured  by  diffused  particles,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance^  that  on  being  left 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  the  particles  sink,  forming  a  coloured  stratum  of 
deposit ;  many  months,  howeyer,  axe  required  for  even  the  partial  separation  of  the 
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finer  ruby  particles.  When  a  ligbt  it  looked  at  through  the  fluid,  the  latter  sppeMi 
transparent ;  bat  when  the  e/e  is  on  the  illaminated  side,  then  the  fluid  ii  Mta 
opalescent  If  a  cone  of  sun-rajs  be  thrown  by  a  lens  into  the  fluid,  the  illamiitt- 
tion  of  the  particles  within  the  cone  shows  their  presence  as  undissolved  bodies.  It 
is  believed  that  aU  the  particles  bong  metallic  gold,  the  nby  are  in  the  finest  stefte 
of  diyiflion,  the  blue  in  a  more  aiirG^gated  condition.  Though  the  rubj  particH 
whilst  freely  diflhsed,  are  easilj  changed  in  colour,  and  as  it  is  supposed  Itj 
aggregation,  still  they  may  in  some  degree  be  separated  by  a  filter ;  fi)r  on  psssnif 
tlie  fluid  several  times  through  a  paper  filter,  the  latter  associates  much  of  the 
mbifying  substance  with  itself,  and  becomes  of  a  rose  colour  ;  it  may  then  be  well 
washed  and  dried,  and  contains  the  ruby  particles  located,  as  it  is  bdieved,  sad 
prevented  by  their  attachment  to  the  paper-fibres  from  undergoing  mutual  sggE»> 
gtttion.  In  this  state  their  character  is  not  altered  tmtxk  ruby  to  blue  by  islt  or 
acids ;  they  resist  those  chemical  agents  which  are  resisted  by  gold,  bat  an 
(tissolved  by  chlorine,  cyamdes,  and  the  other  substances  capable  of  acting  oo  fold. 
Heated  either  in  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  air,  no  change  of  tint  or  quality  is  indooad  si 
such  temperatures  as  the  paper  can  bear ;  or,  as  fiur  as  can  be  judged,  at  any  lughor 
temponture. 

A  ruby  glasa,  ookmred  by  gold,  is  well  known.  This  is  considered  by  the  anCiiar 
aa  andogous  to  the  ruby  findd  just  spoken  of,  being  a  diflVinon  of  gold  psrtiGici 
through  vitreous  matter.  The  ruby  fluid,  by  association  with  jelly,  is  readend 
much  more  pennanent  than  before  ;  and  Uien  it  may  by  a  little  warmth  be  had  it 
tbe  fluid  state,  or  by  codling  as  a  tremukms  jelly,  or  by  desiccation  as  a  hard  nibj 
solid,  presenting  all  the  transitiona  between  the  gold  fluid  and  the  mby  glass.  1^ 
soaking  the  dr^  j^y  and  then  wanning  it  with  water,  theae  tranaitioas  may  lie 
passed  through  in  the  reverse  direetioo,  and  so  on,  any  number  of  times. 

The  relations  of  gold  (and  other  metals)  to  polariaed  light,  are  of  the  foUowiac 
nature  :~A  leaf  of  gold  iiWined  at  a  certain  angle  across  a  ray  of  polariaed  Ut^ 
(the  inclination  not  being  in  the  plane  of  polar^tion,  or  at  right  angles  to  it) 
aflbets  it  as  a  thin  plate  of  any  uncrystalUzad  tranaparent  subatanoe  would  do,  i.  &, 
the  light  appears  in  the  analyser,  and  the  plane  of  pdari  ration  is  rotated  ;  orif  s 
leaf  of  gold  be  held  in  an  incUoed  position  across  a  ray  of  unpoLarized  U^t,  tbs 
beam  is  polarized  as  it  would  have  been  in  passing  through  a  like  inclined  pUte  ef 
uncrystalliaed  transparent  matter.  The  gold  greened  by  heating  or  pressure,  idkea 
thus  examined,  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired  any  particular  tenaion  or  structiia 
Sulphide  of  carbon  and  crown-glass  are  optically  so  near  each  other,  that  a  plate  d 
the  latter  immeraed  in  tiie  former  ia  neutralized  ;  and  thou|^  placed  in  an  indiaid 
position  to  a  ray  of  liffht,  cither  polariied  or  not,  does  not  thai  affect  it ;  but  fiU 
(and  all  metals)  is  stiM  far  above  either  of  these.  Hence  tJw  gold  films  ol^oed  ly 
phosphorus,  iHien  attached  to  glass,  coidd  be  examined,  and  were  found  to  have  ttit 
optical  properties  of  leaf-^d ;  the  effect  having  no  reference  to  the  thiekweu  of  tke 
flfan,  but  being  most  pei^ect  in  tiie  thinner  films,  because  ihey  were  in  a  bmr 
regular  and  perfect  condition.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  films  are  aol 
ocmtinuouB  layers  like  coats  of  varnish  or  fiuid,  but  easily  pervious  to  vapoura  U 
Hke  manner  the  deports  of  gold  (and  other  metals)  obtained  by  electric  defls^ 
tions,  were  ^lamined,  and  found  to  have  the  same  marked  qualities  in  a  hWi 
degree  ;  places  where  tbe  film  was  scarcely  visiUe  on  the  gjass,  instantly  showiiv 
the  presence  of  the  goM  by  their  action  on  the  polarized  ray.  In  the  same  manvr 
the  very  thin  and  afanost  invisible  films,  deposited  occasionally  on  the  ai<jtes  of  the 
vessels  containing  the  gold  fiuids,  showed  themselves  as  gold.  Thi  thinnest  layff  4 
the  fluid  itself  however  rich  in  partides,  held  between  two  plates  (tf  glass,  acted  ae 
otherwise  than  a  layer  of  water.  It  appeara  by  the  defla^atiflns  that  tbe  psitifiki 
of  gold  nrast  be  deposited  in  a  plane,  and  them,  though  discontinuous,  they  act  in  1^ 
manner  of  continuous  films  of  ordinary  unay staUized  tranapaient  bodies.  _^ 

As  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  tbe  diftvent  films  or  solutions,  it  can  at  pHJM>J 
only  be  said  that  it  is  veiy  amalL  Suppose  that  a  leaf  of  gold,  which  weighs  OS  oi 
a  grain,  and  wfll  cover  a  baae  of  nearly  ten  square  incbea,  were  4iffnaad  thrsu^ 
ci^mn  having  that  baae,  and  2.7  inchea  in  height,  it  would  give  a  ruby  fiuid  e|W 
hi  depth  of  tint  to  a  good  red  rose  ;  the  volume  cf  the  gold  ptosont  b^ng  about  thi 
nn^nrvth  part  of  the  vdume  of  the  fiuid  $  another  result  gave  <M)1  of  a  grain  «f  ^ 
in  a  ouMe  inch  of  fiuid.  Theae  fine  dUAMod  particles  have  not  as  yot  iMi 
distingirislied  byany  aicroscepic  power  applied  to  Uiem, 
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BT  MR.  mca, 
AssooUte  of  King's  College,  London. 

Tmammmct  perha{)s  i0  the  last  thing  we  should  expect  in  Austria,  the  home  of 
Music,  Art,  and  the  accomplishmeDts  of  polite  society— a  land  which  boasts  of 
Vienna,  the  most  elegant  and  fascinating  capital  of  Europe,  and  glories  in  a 
cathedral,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  at  Milan.  From  such  a  source  we 
should  least  hope  for  graive  instruction,  or  seek  to  glean  materials  for  prosaic 
study.  Gaiet J  and  Science  are  not  often  friends.  But»  as  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  is 
said  to  be  wrapped  up  in  its  proverbs,  the  French  aadom  may  be  quoted,  which 
declares,  U  najaut  jamais  jurer  de  rUtij  and  the  following  remarks  will  show,  that 
even  Austria  can  mmish  information  to  the  English  Chemist,  and  contribute 
something  to  the  Literature  of  Medicine. 

A  review  of  the  Phamtacopcea  Austriaca  (editio  quinta)  has  appeared  already 
in  the  Journal  (vol.  xv.,  page  92),  besides  which  a  paper  bearing  on  Austria, 
entitled  ^'  Pharmacy  in  Italy,'*  will  be  found  in  October,  1856.  d^e  field  is  not 
yet  exhausted,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  explore  a  few  rsnudiung  points  of 
mterest. 

The  date  of  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  is  1855 :  it  is  published  by  authority 
at  Vienna.  Being  so  recently  brought  out,  no  one  will  be  surprised  that  such 
modem  articles  as  Collodion,  Gutta  Percha,  Kousso,  Mannite,  Inpeiine,  Salicine 
and  Santonine  are  inelvded  aimongBt  its  preparations :  whilst  Balver  Leaf,  Yellow 
and  Red  Lipsalve  are  not  thought  beneath  its  notice.  All  foreign  Pharmaco- 
poeias have  such  a  0trong  resemUance  to  each  other,  that  the  present  one  need 
not  be  specially^  described — a  few  popular  phrases  claim  an  ^explanation. 

1.  Acidum  Borussicum  is  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

2.  ^ther  Vegetabilis  is  Acetic  Ether. 

8.  Gas  Hydrothionie  is  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. 

4.  Sal  sedativus  Hombern^  is  Boracic  Acid. 

5.  Spiritus  Salis  addits  is  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

6.  Spiritus  Salis  ^maiis  is  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Excipulum,  is  a  receiver ;  fatisoere,  to  fall  to  pieces ;  gibba,  a  raised  notch  (thus 
in  the  description  of  the  Jumper,  **  galbuli  apice  gibbis  tribus  notati,*'  marked 
at  the  apex  with  three  tufts)  ;  and  sartago,  is  an  evaporating  pan. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  alphabetical,  no  distinction 
being  drawn  between  Chenustry  and  Materia  Medica»  Among  the  list  of 
Herbs,  several  oecur  which  the  London  Chemist  is  often  called  on  to  supply, 
without  knowing  the  source  from  which  the  application  is  derived ;  sixm  are 
Herba  Calendulss,  Herba  Galeopodis  grandifione,  Herba  SaponariBf  Herba 
Spilanthi,  and  Herba  Tanaceti  florida.  The  Austrian  Elieosacchara  are 
stronger  than  those  ordered  in  French  fQrmulfl^  being  in  many  (but  not  in  all) 
cases  made  with  three  drops  of  an  Essential  Oil  to  one  drachm  of  Sugar. 

The  extract  of  Ignatia  Amara,  well  known  this  side  the  water  by  advertise- 
ment,  b  officially  enrolled,  and  an  authorized  position  is  awarded  to  the  Un- 
gaentum  Juniperi,  which  lately  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  external 
use.     Scarcely  any  foreign  recipe  is  met  with  more  frequentiy  than— 

X. 

nrrusiTM  laxativum,  ob  aqua  laxauva  visMinsirsis. 
^    Foliorum  Sennes  Alexand.  Jyj. 
Aquffi  fontansB  ftrvids  ^vj, 
Inftise  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  add 

Mann»  Electa  ^.       Strain. 

Many  have  been  the  methods  suggested  for  the  Distillation  of  Bose- Water. 
Some  make  it  director  from  tiie  pi^ed  Bose  petals,  others  distil  the  petals  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  Otto,  others  again  use  Otto  only;  and  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  mix  the  Otto  with  powdered  sawdust,  and  pass  stean  yisoiig^  the 
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compound :  in  addition  to  these  Tarioos  practioes  some  eiqperienced  Chemists 
are  in  favour  of  nsing  pickled  Roses ;  for  this  purpose  Piesse  states  the  best 
proportion  to  be  1  lb.  of  common  salt  to  6  lbs.  of  Aoses,  and  Mr.  Haselden,  3  lbs. 
of  salt  to  one  of  flowers. 

These  able  Pharmaceutists  may  not  be  aware  that  thej  are  marching  under 
Austrian  colours : — 

n. 

AQUA  BOSARUK. 

jjf    Florum  Bosamm,  §ole  conditomm,  Ibj. 
Aquas  Communis  Ibvilj. 
Abstrahe  tbiij. 

It  is  always  useful  to  see  how  common  things  are  made  bj  others,  for  in* 
stance — 

m. 

MriRATBD  OINTMEMT. 

Ijf    Hydrarg.Jj. 

Acid.  Nitnc  diL  ^ij. 
Scire  caloris  ope,  et  adde 

Azungin  (colatn 
et  semi-refHgeratsB)  ^j. 
Mix  with  constant  stirring. 

Two  formulfls  must  be  mentioned  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  prepara* 
tions  of  the  same  name,  which  occur  in  French  and  German  Pharmacy : — 

IV. 
LIQUOR  ACIBUS  HALLBBI,  OE  HALLSa's  AOID  SLIZIR. 

T^    Spirit.  Yini  rectiflcat. 
Acid.  Sulph.  concent  pur. 

aa  partes  aequales. 

In  Geimany,  three  parts  of  Bectified  Spirit  are  added  to  one  of  Conce&trsted 
Acid. 

V. 

PULVIS  AEROPHORDS. 

9    SodflB  Bicarb,  pulv.  33* 

Put  in  a  blue  wrapper. 

^    Acid.  Tartaric  gr.  xv. 

Put  in  a  white  wrapper. 

This  corresponds  to  what  toe  should  call  a  "  Soda  Powder.**  The  formula  fat 
the  ordinary  Pulvis  Aerophorus  has  been  given,  vol.  xiiL  page  468  of  the 
Journal. 

How  often  does  the  Druggist  receive  an  order  for  the  following-* 

VI. 
SPBCIBS  AITBMM. 

9    Herbee  AltheiB  Ibij. 
Bad.  Althsee  Ibj. 

"    LiqulritisB  Ibss. 
Florum  Malve  Jij. 
Chop  and  mix. 

Marshmallow  Lozenges  are  thus  directed  to  be  made: — 

^«- 

TABULJi  DB  ALTHJBA* 

9    Pulv.  Bad.  AlthsBflB  Jiss. 
"     Bad.  Iridis  5g. 
Saochari  Albl  Jz^. 
Mudlag.  Tragacanthas  q.B. 

Our  Trade  ^*  Pastilles  de  Guimauve  **  are  said  to  contun  Marshmallow  onlj  as  & 
microscopic  object.  In  the  list  of  reagento,  the  strength  of  Solutions  is  often 
indicated,  as  m  the  subjoined  example : — 
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▼in. 

ACXDUM  OXAUCUM  SOLUTUM. 

9    Acid.  Oxalic,  ^m. 

Aqu»  Destillataa  ^r.        Diflsolye. 

Solation  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  and  Solution  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  are  both 
of  the  above  strength. 

Lastly,  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  contains  one  English  word,  Arrowroot, 
and  one  French  designation,  Cr^me  celeste,  which  latter  is  Gold  Cream 

UNOUENTUM  BMOLLIEKS,  OR  OREBIB  ciUBSTB. 

9    Cerae  Albse  3188. 
Cetaoei  3iU> 
01.  Amygdal.  Jiss. 
Melt,  and  add    Aqu»  Bosamm  ^. 

Austrian  Pharmacy  stands  connected  in  the  popular  mind  with  two  empirical 
remedies :  the  first  is  the^'  Austrian  Specific  for  Cholera."  Muiy  will  recollect 
the  marvels  related  of  it  in  the  daily  papers,  as  well  as  the  praises  lavbhed  on  it 
by  English  and  Foreign  officers;  and  were  we  to  believe  one  half  we  see  in 
print,  all  fear  of  the  Asiatic  scourge  would  vanish.    This  is  Uie  recipe : — 

X. 

'^AUSTRIAN  SPECIFIC  FOR  CHOLBRA." 

9    Acid.  Sulphuric,  gtt.  96. 
Acid.  Nitric,  gtt.  64. 
Mucilage  3iij- 

Aquie  l3e8tillat8B  ad  jTiij.    xtl 
(The  origmal  formula  was  expressed  in  Decimals.) 

The  second  is  the  nostrum  called  Warburg's  Uncture,  the  notoriety  of  which 
was  revived  in  one  of  the  longest  advertisements  of  the  Times  pa^.  On 
examination  it  is  supposed  to  be  Compound  Solution  of  Quinine  (gr.  yj.  in  3v.), 
Aloes  being  an  ingredient;  if  so,  the  statement  bv  Dr.  LivingstOR,  that 
Quinine  is  most  effective  when  given  in  combination  with  an  aperient,  receives  a 
curious  confirmation. 

Another  and  stranger  topic  has  to  be  discussed ;  for  a  writer  would  be  indeed 
wanting  in  his  duty  who  should  fail  to  portray  the  actual  position  of  the 
Austrian  Pharmaceutist,  and  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  commence  with  a 
quotation  firom  the  sketch  already  mentioned,  *^  Pharmacy  in  Italy  f ' — 

'*  Making  allowance  for  the  national  temperament,  which  tends  rather  towards 
music  than  physic,  tiie  circumstances  under  which  the  Fharmacien  is  placed,  are 
calculated  to  depress  and  paralyze,  more  than  to  develop  his  energy  and  talents." 

This  alludes  partly  to  political  restrictions,  but  prindpally  to  the  existence  of 
an  all-reffulating  Tariff,  by  which  the  Austrian  Chemist  is  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  whi(£  determines  the  value  of  every  article  he  has,  firom  Saraaparilla  down 
to  a  one  ounce  bottle.  Into  such  exact  details  does  the  T^unfif  enter,  that  it  fixes 
the  price  of  a  Decoction,  distinguishing  between  one  that  requires  a  quarter, 
halian  hour,  or  an  hour  in  boiling.  The  preparation  of  a  cold  or  hot  Infusion — 
straining  and  filtration-»»making  an  emulsion— the  mixing  and  wdghing  powders 
—rolling  out  pills — covering  them  with  flour-^tying,  seiuing,  corkm^,  wrapping 
and  directing  medicine,  have  each  a  separate  price  assigned  them,  which  must  be 
scrupulously  observed. 

The  effect  of  this  limitation  process  is  a  theme  open  to  discussion.    There  are 

"all  hazards, 
stones.      When 

^ ^  ,  should  ffive 

place  to  stem  reality,    ^wo  corpses  are  uniform  in  one  respect,  they  are  both  luike 
defimct.    If  every  man  had  equal  skill,  as  well  as  the  same  ucilities  as  his 
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neighbour,  and  if  the  oommerctal  yalne  of  drugs  renuuned  at  a  constant  mark; 
a  feeble  argument  might  then  be  raised  in  £Eivour  of  a  private  Tariff.  As  it  b 
in  Austria,  the  public  (for  whose  protection  laws  are  supposed  to  exist)  are 
served  by  a  man  ^o  has  neither  interest  in,  nor  control  over,  his  own  affairs ; 
and  the  Statey  b^  denying  personal  independence,  effectually  destroys  that  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  alone  paves  the  way  either  for  improvement  or  disooverr. 

The  further  position  of  the  Austrian  Chemist  may  be  gathered  by  consulting 
the  Official  Document  appended  to  the  Tariff,  which  is  here  translated  from  the 
Italian.    It  is  published  at  Milan,  date  1855 : — 

BEGULATION  OV  THS  MIKI8TEB  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 

Dec.  22,  1854,  compulsory  throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  relative 

to  the  new  Austrian  Tariff  of  Medicines. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  issues  the  IbUowing  orders  relating  to  the  new  Austrian 

Tariff  of  Medicines  here  subjoined : — 

I. 
All  Pharmaceutists  without  exception,  as  well  as  Doctors,  and  Surgeons  ual^bo^ 
Hzed  to  keep  an  Apothecary's  shop  (the  so-called  ^  Pharmaceutical  Chest  "^  — <> 
on  and  after  the  Ist  February,  1855,  observe  this  new  Tariff  of  Medloiaes. 

n. 
Those  articles  which  are  marked  with  a  cross  in  this  Tariff,  or  in  the  new  Pharma- 
oopoeia  authorized  by  the  Decree  Oct.  20,  1854  (No  275  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Iaws 
of  the  Empire),  may  only  be  dispensed  by  Apothecaries  to  a  regular  preicription 
from  an  authorized  Doctor,  Surgeon,  or  Veterinary  Surgeon.  The  other  articles  not 
specially  marked  may  be  sold  without  restriction. 

in. 
The  several  prices  in  the  new  Tariff  of  Medicines  will  be  fixed  according  to  the 
medical  materials  they  contain,  regard  being  pud  to  their  qualitv,  genuineness, 
puri^,  and  manner  of  preparation,  aoeor^ng  to  the  preseriptioas  of  the  new  Fhar- 
macopcsia.  Medicines  must  always  be  dispensed  exactly  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Pharmaooposia,  and  those  of  the  medical  prescription.  Whoever  tranegiesass 
this  rule,  will  incur  sine  of  from  50  to  100  florins  in  each  instance. 

•  IV. 

The  Tariff  price  of  leeches  will  be  determined  from  time  to  time  for  each  Province 
by  the  respective  Lieutenancy  or  provincial  Tribund,  as  has  been  hitherto  ens- 
tomaiy.  Those  who  dispense  medicines  for  public  Amds  will  not  be  allowed  rnxxj 
discount  on  leeches,  on  their  presenting  their  accounts  for  reimbuzsement,  as  thej 
(leeches)  are  not  to  be  considered  as  medicines.  All  Apothecaries  are  obliged  tn  be 
provided  with  leeches,  and  all  Surgeons  are  authorised  to  have  them. 

V. 

The  Articles  that  the  new  Pharmacoposia  directs  to  be  prepared  extemfton^  and 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  new  Tariff,  will  be  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
forms  of  prescription,  whenever  the  Medical  prescription  does  not  point  outjnoie 
precisely  the  manner  of  preparation,  attention  being  paid  to  the  formiUa  of  the 
maoopceia  with  respect  to  the  prescribed  quantity  of  the  contents,  and  to  the  dii 
materials  In  their  composition,  in  accordance  with  the  prices  fixed  by  the  TaziC^ 
by  the  Charge  ft>r  compounding  Becipes. 

VI. 

In  no  case,  and  under  no  circumstances  whatevw,  is  it  allowable  to  dispense 
medicines  prepared  from  a  recipe,  having  upon  it  iecumium  msam  preKipikmrnm^ 
€r  any  sinular  observation.  Kach  instance  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the  sendinr 
any  recipe  issued  by  an  unauthorised  person,  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  or 
5  florins. 

vn. 

On  each  prescription  according  to  which  medicines  are  prepared  and  dispensed,  in 
any  public  or  private  Apothecary's  shop,  there  must  be  clearly  writtea,  in  figoM, 
the  several  prices  to  be  paid  according  to  the  Tariff,  for  the  ingredients,  for  the  work 
and  for  the  containing  vessels.  If  in  the  calculation  any  fractions  of  a  canuCaao 
remain  over,  they  may  be  counted  in,  with  the  addition  of  i(,  |^  or  i  as  the  case 
be,  to  make  up  an  entire  carantano.    The  sum  total  of  the  several  prioes  --'— ' 
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in  this  maimer  must  be  written  as  t!ie  price  of  the  mediciae,  Mt  od]^  upon  the 
prescriptimi,  bat  also  on  the  directions  to  be  fMteoed  each  time  to  the  medieina 
The  fraction  of  a  carantano  which  maj  be  left  over  on  the  sum  total,  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  an  entire  carantano.  Whoever  has  prepared  the  medicine  in  the  Apothe- 
cary's shop,  must  write  his  own  name^  besides  the  price  of  'the  medicine,  on  the 
prescription. 


Taking  into  consideration  the  exactness  and  precautioas  neeessaxy  in  weighing  and 
miadng  minute  doses  of  very  strong  medicines,  the  Apothecary,  or  whoever  else  is 
bound  by  the  Tariff  of  medicines,  is  allowed  to  count  in  the  calculations  of  the 
sereral  prices  one  entire  carantano  for  each  fraction  of  a  carantano  which  may  be 
left  over  according  to  the  Tariff,  on  the  totad  number  of  drops,  or  grains  of  those 
medicines  which  are  marked  with  a  cross  in  the  Tariff,  or  in  the  PharmaoopcBia,  as 
wdl  as  of  those  medicines  which  in  the  Tariff  are  charged  by  grains,  when  they  are 
prescribed  by  grains  or  drops. 

XX. 

In  preparing  and  dispensing  medicines,  the  Austrian  medical  weight  prescribed 
in  the  PharmaoopcBia  must  be  rigorously  adhered  to.  Whoever  transgresses  this 
mle,  will  be  punished  the  1st  and  2nd  time,  as  for  a  transgression  of  the  Tariff  (IS 
of  these  Begulations),  and  the  ard  time  will  incur  the  penalties  threatened  in  478  of 
the  Penal  Code. 

z. 

Hedknnes  are  allowed  to  be  sold  below  the  charge,  bat  in  such  cases  there  must  be 
written  in  figures  on  the  prescription,  and  on  the  dkection,  in  addition  to  the  Tariff 
price,  that  to  which  it  has  been  vofaintarily  reduced.  It  is  forbidden,  under  a  fine  of 
flram  10  to  50  florins,  to  offer  to  the  public  by  advertisement  any  medicines  contained 
in  the  Tariff  at  a  price  less  than  is  there  indicated.  It  will  of  course  be  imderstood 
that  the  medicines  dispensed  at  less  than  the  official  charge  are  to  be  of  the  quality, 
genuinoiess  and  purity  prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoiia,  and  are  also  not  to  be 
leesened  in  weight. 

XI. 

A]pothecaries  in  general  are  not  to  try  to  get  customers  by  anv  dandestine  or 
prohibited  means,  nor  by  bribM.  Whoever  transgresses  this  rule,  will  incur  a  fine  of 
from  90  to  100  florins. 

xa. 

Each  transgression  of  the  Medical  Tariff  will  be  punished  the  1st  time  by  a  flne  of 
100  florins,  the  Snd  by  one  of  200  florins,  and  the  3rd  aa  a  violation  of  the  Penal 
Code. 


Whenever  a  pharmaceutical  assistant  shall,  unknown  to  his  principal,  exceed  the 
charges  fixed  by  the  Tariff,  he  will  incur  a  fine  of  from  5  to  20  florins,  or  will  be 
punished  by  an  arrest  of  from  12  hours  to  3  days,  so  long  as  he  has  not  been  guilty 
of  any  action  punishable  by  the  Penal  Code. 

xrr. 

All  Doctors  publicly  employed,  as  well  as  private  Doctors,  are  charged  with  the 
special  duty  of  watching  that  no  transgressions  of  the  Tariff  be  made,  and  in  case 
they  discover  any,  they  must  declare  them  to  the  political  Authorities. 

Notwithstanding,  whoever  has  any  reason  to  believe  that  in  such  respects  he  has 
received  an  injury,  may  prefer  a  complaint  before  the  competent  authori^. 

XT. 

Doctors,  or  Surgeons  authorized  to  keep  the  Pharmaceutical  Chest  and 
appliances  in  case  of  emer^ncy,  must  get  the  chemical  preparations  and 
compounded  medicines  which  they  may  require  exclusively  from  ApothecsrieSf 
and  must  only  consent  to  have  them  from  them,  with  small  books  in  which  they 
write  down  all  the  preparations,  giving  the  precise  name  and  weight  of  the 
medicines,  and  the  day  of  purchase,  confirming  them  with  the  signature  of  the 
Apothecarj.  Apothecaries  are  obliged  to  sell  to  such  Doctors  and  Surgeons 
the  medicmes  wkich  they  require  for  their  Pharmaceutical  Chest,  at  20  per 
cent,  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  tariff.  With  res]>ect  to  Veterinanr 
Surgeons^  Uie  present  orders  relatmg  to  them  are  to  be  rigorously  observed. 
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Veterinary  Mediciaes  must  never  on  any  account  be  charged  at  higher  prices 
than  those  fixed  for  them  by  the  Tariff.  In  dispensing  them,  the  charge  for  the 
preparation  of  prescriptions  is  not  to  be  applied. 

XVI. 

Besides  the  above  rules,  regulations  hitherto  standing,  referring  to  the  procoring, 
keeping,  and  selling  medical  goods  and  medicines,  are  to  remain  in  full  force. 

xvn.  - 

The  unauthorized  sale  of  medicines  for  internal  or  external  use ;  the  sale  of 
prohibited  drugs,  or  medical  goods  of  any  unknown  kind ;  the  preparing  and 
Keeping  medicines  in  any  wron^  or  careless  manner ;  the  substitution  |Of  one  for 
another,  as  well  as  the  incautious  sale  of  poison  contrary  to  the  regulations 
respecting  it ;  or  any  neglisence  in  keeping  or  separating  poisonous  goods,  will 
be  punished  according  to  the  Penal  Code. 

Date,  1855.  Baron  db  Bach,  ILP. 

Afler  these  remarks,  follows  the  Official  List  of  Medicines  to  be  kept  bj 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  with  the  Government  price  affixed  to  each  article. 
The  abbreviations  used  are : — 

Fior. — Fiorino,  Florin,  one  shilling  and  one  penny — (like  the  British  Silver 
Shilling  in  Jersey). 

The  rate  of  exchange  is  by  no  means  constant.    The  Florin  bears  a  difierent 
value  in  many  of  the  Austrian  and  Papal  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere.      In 
England,  for  instance,  it  represents  two  shillings. 
Gar.— Carantano  or  Caranttno^  one  halfpenny. 

Quatt. — Quattrino,  the  fifth  part  of  a  carantano — (equivalent  in  value  to  a 
French  centime). 

Next  comes  the  Regulation  Price  for  preparing  Receipts,  in  which  the  weights 
are  similar  to  our  own  (Troy).    3iij.  are  5|>  i  3riij.  are  ^. ;  fxij.  are  Ibj. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  Tariff  for  Containing  Vessels  (bottles,  boxes,  &c.),  another 
for  Reagents,  and  a  special  one  for  Veterinary  Medicines. 

Marius  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage  would  be  a  fit  emblem  of  an  English 
Pharmaceutist  placed  under  such  a  system :  like  the  despairing  Roman,  with 
unavailing  griei  he  would  mourn  departed  srandeur,  and  unlike  him,  following 
out  the  modem  instinct  of  the  day,  he  would  be  prepared  to  emigrate.  Where 
would  be  our  home  establishments,  shorn  of  their  patent  medicines,  their  private 
formulas  and  hereditar}'  receipts  ?  Farewell  concentrations,  prescriptions 
secundum  meam  formulam,  and  west-end  prices.  The  law  forbids  them,  and  Uie 
sorrowing  Chemist  must  restrain  his  wounded  feelines,  for  he  is  in  a  land  where 
the  Government  allows  no  Pasma.  Nevertheless,  uie  Austrian  "  Regulation** 
has  its  merits — order  is  established,  mutual  trade  protected,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  public  safety  guaranteed.  The  grand  fault  lies  in  its  doing  infinitely 
too  much,  and  it  defends  the  Chemist^s  interest  much  as  an  army  guards  a  be-^ 
lea^uered  city,  by  placing  it  under  martial  law.  We  are  not  always  in  a  state 
of  siege. 

The  Englishman  who  visits  for  the  first  time  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  or 
still  better  the  exquisitely  ordered  grounds  of  an  old  French  chateau,  views 
with  admiration  the  trim  neatness  of  the  walks,  and  the  faultless  pattern  of  the 
flower*beds.  He  is  struck  with  the  quaint  hedges  cut  into  fiintastic  shapes,  and 
the  long  avenues  of  trees,  allowed  to  grow  almost  as  pretty,  though  not  quite  as 
natural,  as  the  foliage  of  an  Opera  forest — and  yet  when  the  novelty  of  the  charm 
is  ended,  he  is  content  to  return  to  his  own  sreen  fields  and  snulme  meadows  : 
and  if  occasionally^  he  is  caught  by  a  bramble,  or  stopped  midway  l>y  an  over- 
hanging bough,  he  is  consoled  by  the  vista  of  the  glonous  landscape,  where  the 
paths  "  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will,"  and  the  trees  wave  in  Uieifiee  air,  as 
God  has  made  them. 

31,  SouthampUm  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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THE  INDIAN  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Thb  GoTernment  of  India  pays  upwards  of  jB40,000  a  year  for  quinine  alone. 
Notwithstanding  this  vast  expenditure,  the  supply  might  be  tripled  with  advantage. 
Indents  for  quinine  are  jealously  watched.  At  civil  stations  it  is  almost  refused,  and 
during  an  outbreak  of  fever  it  is  always  the  first  article  to  fall  short,  and  the  last  to 
be  sufficiently  replaced.  Of  the  cost  of  the  remaining  drugs  we  are  not  informed,  but 
it  can  scarcely  fall  short  of  something  like  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  These  two 
figures  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  importance  in  an  economicaJ  view  of  the  substi- 
tution of  native  drugs.  On  the  important  benefits  their  introduction,  or  rather 
discovery,  would  confer  upon  the  people,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  To  the  mass  of 
the  population  English  medicines  are  totally  inaccessible.  Almost  alone  among 
imported  goods,  drugs  maintain  the  price  they  bore  in  the  good  old  days  before  the 
Pagoda-tree  had  been  shaken  intobureDuess.  Men  in  sicluiess  do  not  ask  the  price 
of  medicine.  The  vendors  have  every  interest  in  maintaining  it.  Doctors  have 
little  interest  in  its  reduction,  and  so  the  good  old  profitable  rates  are  allowed 
quietly  to  endpre.  The  natives  do  the  best  they  can,  sometimes  reviving  under 
drugs  that  would  kill  any  other  race  of  human  beings,  but  usually  dying  of  attacks 
which  the  Englishman  regards  as  temporary  ills.  The  evil  and  its  rem^y  ar^  both 
understood,  and  have  been  pointed  out  about  once  a  week  during  the  half  of  the 
past  century.  Yet  we  have  done  nothing  towards  obtaining  the  remedy  we  idl 
know  to  exist.  There  is  probably  not  a  medicine  imported  from  Europe,  not  a 
costly  drug  from  South  America,  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  India.  What 
have  we  done  to  disoover  them?  Doctors  living  alone,  without  communication  wiUi 
their  brethren,  occasionally  stumble  on  some  valuable  plant,  some  febrifuge  or 
substitute  for  catechu.  They  cure  all  around,  satisfy  themselves  of  the  correctness 
of  their  views,  and  report  to  the  medical  board.  The  white  ants  eat  the  report  with 
gusto,  the  doctor  moves  on  disheartened  to  his  next  station,  and  there  the  matter 
ends.  It  is  useless  for  the  advocates  of  these  effete  institutions  to  talk  of  tiie 
valuable  investigations  they  have  suggested  or  proposed.  How  many  English  drugs 
have  they  displaced  within  this  generation  ?  It  is  a  result,  not  a  report  that  is 
required,  and  the  only  one  obtained  is  an  immense  expenditure.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  committee  sitting  to  ascertain  what  articles  now  imported  from 
Europe  can  be  obtained  in  India.  How  many  drugs  will  that  committee  condemn  ? 
We  will  venture  to  predict  not  one,  though  every  member  of  it  has  probably  some 
vague  idea  that  all  tiie  English  medicines  can  be  replaced.  We  need  an  officer 
specially  appointed  for  this  duty,  with  power  to  make  researches  throughout  India, 
and  to  compel  the  services  to  aid  him.  Usually  all  information  obtained  will  be 
willingly  placed  at  his  disposal  It  is  hopelessness  rather  than  want  of  energv 
which  leads  so  many  surgeons  to  leave  their  information  inaccurate  or  half-digested. 
No  man  with  brains  to  devote  himself  to  study  will  submit  his  work  to  a  board 
selected  for  its  age,  and  still  less  to  a  board  which  is  regarded  as  a  sepulchre  of 
records.  It  is  individual  persistent  energy,  solely  devoted  to  this  one  subject,  which 
can  alone  accomplish  any  permanent  improvement.  A  skilled  chemist,  communica- 
ting with  all  India,  testing  every  drug,  and  bringing  all  experience  into  one  focus, 
would  do  more  in  a  year  to  ascertain  the  true  qualities  of  the  native  pharmacopoeia, 
than  the  boards  will  accomplish  in  a  century.  Such  an  officer  would  be  no  very 
expensive  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  medical  neryice*— Bombay  Teiegraph. 

ADULTERATION  OF  BUTTER. 

A  QUANTZTT  of  buttcr,  which  was  seized  at  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  Liverpool  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  officers  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  was  found, 
on  being  analyzed,  to  be  thus  constituted  :— Butter,  47.4;  chloride  of  sodium,  23.4; 
nitrate  of  potash,  0.8;  vegetable  matter,  derived  from  Irish  moss  or  other  seaweed, 
with  water,  28.3;  total,  99.9.  It  was  an  importation  from  America.— TtJnes, 
April  24th. 

POISONOUS  PROPERTY  OF  ANIMALS  KILLED  WITH  STRYCHNINE. 

Ohb  of  the  gamekeepers  to  Lord  Middleton  having  poisoned  some  rats  with 
strychnine,  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  manure,  where  they  were 
partly  devoured  by  some  poultry,  which  immediately  fell  a  prey  to  the  poison  con- 
tained in  the  bodies,  although  these  were  in  a  half  putrid  state. 
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THE  BOOT  07  WATEB  HEMIX^CK. 

A  DiSTBEBsmo  case  of  poisoning:  by  which  the  lires  of  two  yoxmg  men  haye  heen 
sacrificed,  has  occurred  in  the  Tilla^B  of  West  Boidon,  near  Sonderiand.  John 
Snowdon,  a  femn^s  son«  and  William  Bidley,  a  labourer,  went  out  on  Wednesdaj 
morning  to  dean  a  hedge  and  ditch  belonging  to  the  father  of  the  former,  a4iotBing 
the  Newcastle  road,  and  about  noon  the  same  day  they  were  found  lying  paralyzed 
and  speechless  in  the  field  close  to  the  ditch  where  they  had  been  employed,  liiane 
was  a  mark  of  blood  on  BIdley's  fkce,  and  a  bladk  mark  was  forming  immd 
Snowdon's  eyes.  A  carter  saw  them  Drst,  and,  imagining  tiiat  tiiey  had  been 
fighting,  gave  an  alarm,  and  assistance  was  brought  to  them.  They  were  reuiOTeii 
in  a  cart  to  the  Tillage,  and  medical  aid  was  summoned,  but  both  the  poor  fmowns 
expired  shortly  after  they  were  got  into  a  house,  and  their  bodies  bUdEened  all  over. 
The  medical  men  gaye  it  as  their  opinion  tiiiat  both  the  unfortunate  3roung:  men  hnd 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  vegetable  poison.  A  quantity  of  the  water  hemlock 
(cicuta  virosa)  grew  in  the  ditch  where  they  had  been  employed.  One  of  them  at 
least  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating'some  simple  roots,  and,  flrom  the  fiict  that  the 
root  of  the  water  hemlock  was  subsequently  found  with  teeth-marks  in  it  near  to 
where  the  men  had  been  laid  after  losing  their  consciousness,  and  that  anotiier 
piece  of  the  same  root  was  found  in  Ridley's  pocket,  there  is  no  doubt  whaterer  bnt 
that  they  were  poisoned  by  eating  the  root  of  this  plant  in  mistake  for  some  other. 
Snowdon  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  Bidley  was  thirty-flye,  and  has  left  a 
widow  with  a  smidl  fiimily  but  meanly  provided  for. — f 


POISONING  BT  AESENia 

A  CAsa  of  accidental  poisoning  has  recently  occurred  in  King's  Coun^,  Xrelaad. 
The  following  are  the  facts:— The  Bev.  James  Alexander,  LL.D.,  Sector  of  Teasanraa, 
who  was  slowly  recovering  firom  a  recent  illness,  sent,  on  the  16th  of  March,  to  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Edward  Whitfield,  in  Ferbane,  for  one  pound  of  arrowroot.  The  shop- 
man, Danis  Grogan,  not  having  so  much  in  the  bottle,  took  fjrom  a  parcel  a  snflBcient 
quantity  of  a  white  powder  to  make  up  the  required  weight.  The  supposed  arrow- 
root was  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  Dr.  Alexander  and  his  daughter  partook  of 
it;  the  latter,  perceiving  an  unusual  taste,  ran  up  stairs  in  time  to  prevent  her  iktfaer 
taking  more  than  a  few  spoonfuls.  Miss  Alexander  promptly  administered  moataid 
emetics  and  took  one  herself.  Drs.  Fry  and  Peirce  were  sent  for,  and  these  gentle^ 
men  found  a  lai^ge  quantity  of  mineral  poison  both  in  the  food  and  in  the  powdter 
which  remained,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  portion  taken  from  the  parcel  to  make 
up  the  weight  was  arsenic.  The  butler  and  the  cook,  who  also  tasted  the  arrowroot, 
suffered  severely.  Miss  Alexander  is  recovering,  but  Dr«  Alexander  died  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  April  1.  After  aa  investigation  at  Ferbaoe  petty  sessions,  infonna- 
tions  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  against  Grogan  for  the  misdemeanour  of  care- 
lessly selling  poison,  whereby  life  was  endangered.  He  was  admitted  to  bail, 
himself  in  £40,  and  two  sureties  in  X20  each,  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  qoarter 
sessions.  His  master  was  tendered  as  surety,  but  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  be  proved  that  a  similar  legal  offence  had  been  committed  by  him,  in  the 
careless  manner  in  which  he  kept  articles  of  food  and  poison  together  for  aala. 
Whitfield  is  described  as  a  grocer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  poisons  (such  as 
are  used  by  farmers)  and  medicines  of  various  kinds,  and  since  the  accident,  liee, 
corrosive  sublimate,  jalap,  and  oxalic  acid  in  different  papers,  were  found  in  the  same 
drawer,  and  all  under  the  care  of  an  ignorant  boy.  The  investigation  was  a4)oiimed 
to  the  13th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  tissues  and  blood  of  the  deoeaaed 
examined  by  Dr.  Geoghegan,  who  stated  that  he  had  found  arsenic  in  abundanoe^  bo^ 
in  the  arrowroot  and  in  the  gruel  prepared  from  it,  but  had  been  unable  to  disoover 
a  trace  of  the  poison  either  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  viscera,  bat  all 
the  circumstances  taken  into  consideration,  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  death  In 
the  present  case  was  the  result  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The  following  is  tiie  veidiet 
of  the  jury:  **That  on  the  16th  of  March,  1857,  a  messenger  named  Charles  Qninn 
was  sent  from  Killy-galley  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Edward  Whitfield,  of  Serbaae,  to 

?uroha8e  arrovrroot,  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Whitfield's  shop-assistant,  named 
>eni8  Grogan.  That  the  said  Quinn  took  the  arrowroot  to  EiUy-gal^y,  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  daughter  of  the  Bev.  James  Alexander,  who  had  made  it  into  food 
for  her  father,  which  was  given  to  hun.  That  the  arrowroot  so  given  coDtained  a 
quantity  of  mineral  poison,  to  wit,  arsenic,  wilfully  and  without  due  caution  so 
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ddivwed  to  the  said  Qvlim  by  the  «aid  Denia  Gfogao.  That  the  Bey.  Jamee 
AlezMider  ahortly  after  got  ill,  having  eaten  of  the  food,  and  languuhed  untii  the 
Sod  of  April,  when  he  died  flnom  thee&eta  of  poison  so  miked  through  the  azfowioot 
aforeaaidy  and  not  otherwiae. 

''We  caBDOt  separate  without  deplorii^  the  unhappj  occorrenoe  which  gETe  rise 
to  this  inqnlnr,  and  are  of  opinion  thai  the  ftTJating  laws  are  quite  defectiTe,  permit- 
ting as  thej  do  the  sale  of  poisonoos  drags  hj  grocers  and  other  nnqnalified  persons ; 
and  that  improTed  legislation  on  the  snlgect  is  most  essential." 

POISOKINQ  BY  AHMONIA. 

An  Inqnest  was  held  on  Satnnter,  April  18th,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  James  Thompson' 
son  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Bhodes  Street,  Hah&x,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  large 
dose  of  ammonia.  The  deceased  had  been  in  a  low  desponding  state  for  two  years,  and 
bad  refused  to  take  any  medicine  sare  what  was  given  him  by  Dr.  Gariick,  the  medical 
attendant.  A  tew  weeks  since  some  ammonia  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Thompson, 
for  use,  when  mixed  with  water,  as  an  external  application.  The  deceased  took  the 
bottle,  and  expressing  a  beUef  that  it  was  just  the  medicine  to  cure  him,  was  about 
to  drink  off  a  win^Iassftd,  when  the  servant  prevented  him.  The  bottle  was  then 
locked  up  in  the  cellar ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  servant  inadvertently  left  the  key  in 
the  door,  and  deceased  procured  the  bottle,  and  drank  a  large  draught  He  expired 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  to  the  effect  that  deceased  drank  the  poison  under  a 
belief  that  it  would  do  him  good. — Maiicheaier  Guardian. 

POISOKING  BY  THE  ROOT  OF  BELLADOIWA. 


TO  THE  XDITOB  OF  THE  FOJLRKACEDTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

SzB, — As  a  record  of  cases  of  poisoning  is  generally  important  as  a  matter  of 
reference,  will  the  following  rather  extraordinary  and  nearly  fatal  one,  arising  from 
the  ignorant  administration  of  a  decoction  of  At  roots  of  the  Atropa  belladonna, 
possess  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  PharmaeeuticalJoumalf 
As  exhibiting  the  rather  rare  effects  of  the  roots  of  this  plant,  it  may  be  perhaps 
worthy  of  insertion.  On  Monday  morning  last  I  was  requested  by  a  very  intelligent 
medical  gentleman  of  this  town  to  visit  with  him  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning  by 
the  decoction  of  the  roots  of  some  unknown  phint,  a  very  small  portion  only  of 
which  had  been  sent  to  him.  It  appeared  that  the  father  had  gathered  what  he 
ai^posed  to  be  the  roots  of  the  Comfrey  (,Sj/n^hytum  officinale),  but  which,  on 
inspection  of  a  part  of  the  root  with  the  young  leaves  att4Sched,  which  they  had  in 
the  house,  I  immediately  recognized  to  be  belladonna,  about,  perhaps,  2oz.  of 
which,  after  slicing,  he  boiled  in  water.  A  portion  of  the  decoction  he  gave  at  bed- 
time to  his  son,  a  youth  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  another  portion  he 
took  hims^.  After  the  lapse  of  about  three  hours,  the  boy  Twho,  it  must  be 
xemarkcd,  had  been  previously  sick)  complained  of  pain  in  the  belly,  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  was  attacked  with  furious  deHrium,  The  pupils  were  re- 
wua-kabfif  dikUed,  the  uridss  utsensUds  to  light,  and  the  vision  disturbed.  The  pulse 
xaniped  from  120  to  UK),  and  the  countenance  appeared  anxious  but  vacant.  The 
father  was  also,  after  a  rather  longer  interval,  attacked  with  vomiting.  He  com- 
plained of  no  espedal  pain,  alUiough  the  pupils  of  the  eye*  were  dilated,  and  the  iris 
not  acted  upon  by  light  in  its  natural  manner.  These  symptoms  were  much  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  son.  He  complained  most  especially  of  numbness  of 
the  face  and  arrns^  wellness  of  the  legs,  and  staggering.  After  a  persistence  of 
these  ^mptoma  in  the  case  of  the  fether  for  perhaps  six  or  eight  hours,  and  in  that 
of  the  son  for  twelve  or  fourteen,  they  gradually  abated,  and  a  slight  stupor  or 
lethargy  passing  ofi^  no  other  unpleasant  filing  remained. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Dudley,  ^  Hollisr. 

•        TAMPERING  WITH  POISONOUS  MEDICINES. 

Oh  Friday,  at  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  parish  of  Jarrow,  near  the  old 
toll  gate  ui  Gateshead,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Bowman,  aged 
77,  the  widow  of  a  husbandman.  Deceased  was  an  industrious,  hard-working 
woman,  going  out  to  wash,  and  labouring  in  her  humble  vocatioii  np  to  the  close  of 
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the  past  week.  She  vaSisTeA  from  chronic  coagh,  and  felt  weak  and  unwell  on 
Saturday  night.  At  a  late  hour  her  daughter,  Mary  Bowman,  porchaaed  for  her  a 
pennyworth  of  "paregoric"  (the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium)  of  Mrs.  Fenwick 
(a  quarter  of  an  ounce),  the  whole  of  which  she  took  at  once.  She  then  fell  Into  a 
profound  sleep,  under  symptoms  which  inspired  alarm  ;  and  Mr.  Bohinson,  surgeon, 
was  called  in.  He  found  her  breathing  stertorously,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  widely 
dilated,  the  action  of  the  heart  slow  and  laboured,  and  the  whole  body  in  a  state  of 
collapse.  Suitable  treatment  was  resorted  to,  but  she  never  rallied,  and  died  on 
Monday  forenoon.  The  dose  of  paregoric  would  not  account  for  death  in  a  yoonger 
and  more  robust  person,  but  in  so  old  and  weak  a  subject  as  the  deceased  it  might 
hasten  dissolution.  The  cause  of  death  he  should  say  was  serous  apoplexy.  It  was 
not  commonly  known,  Mr.  Bohinson  observed,  among  persons  who  made  use  of 
''paregoric  elixir,'*  that  it  was  a  preparation  of  opium,  in  combination  with  camphor, 
another  powerM  sedative.  Improperly  administered,  it  was  a  dangerous  medicine, 
yet,  when  he  was  called  in  to  the  deceased,  and  asked  if  anything  had  been  given  to 
her,  the  answer  was  that  "  she  had  only  taken  some  paregoric."  In  reply  to  the 
coroner,  Mr.  Robinson  observed,  that  if  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  had  been 
administered,  the  quantity  of  opium  taken  would  be  half  a  grain;  but  he  understood 
at  first  that  the  dose  was  half  an  ounce.  Deceased's  daughter  stated,  on  examination, 
that  her  mother  objected  to  laudanum,  and  when  recommended  to  her  by  a  neigh- 
bour, refused  to  take  any.  She  was  not  aware  that  paregoric  was  a  preparation  of 
opium.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  it  appeared,  dealt  in  laudanum,  but  the  coroner  and  jury 
were  satisfied  that  no  mistake  had  been  committed ;  that  paregoric,  and  not  laada- 
niui,  had  been  administered  to  the  deceased.  The  verdict  was  therefore  "  Deadi 
from  serous  apoplexy,  hastened  by  paregoric;"  and  the  foreman  (Mr.  Guthrie) 
expressed  his  opinion  that  some  restriction  should  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  poisons. 
He  thought  it  wrong  to  allow  any  and  every  person,  however  ignorant  on  such 
subjects,  to  vend  thotmost  dangerous  drugs. — Gateshead  Observer, 

[We  insert  tlie  above  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  disposition  which  exists  to 
exaggerate  the  danger  resulting  from  the  sale  of  ordinary  medicines,  as  ''paregoric" 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  dangerous  poison;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  case  the 
quantity  taken  was  less  than  the  maximum  dose. — Ed.  Pharm.  JourJ] 

PHARMACY  IN  DURHAM. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  a  correspondent ;  and  although  the  meeting 
appears  not  yet  to  have  produced  all  that  is  desired,  we  trust  the  movement  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  desire  for  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
Pharmacy  will  be  attended  with  the  success  it  deserves  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday  evening,  February  12th,  the  following  requisition 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

"  To  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

"We,  the  undersigned  Apprentices  of  the  Chemists  of  the  city  of  Dorham, 
having  conceived  it  necessary  that  greater  facilities  ought  to  be  given  for  the  study 
of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  and  the  collateral  sciences,  so  as  to  fit  us  fer 
the  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  the  better 
discharge  of  our  duties,  held  a  meeting,  when  the  following  resolntiotts  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

"  That  the  Apprentices  form  a  class,  to  meet  not  less  than  once  a  week,  for 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  and  the  allied 
sciences. 

'*That  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  be  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  heads  of  the  difl'erent  drug  establishments  for  furthcdripg  Uie 
above  object."  

MATTHEW  ROBINSON. 
A.D.  1628. 

"  Le  Mededn  malgrS  hd.^^  • 

Thb  Spanish  proverb  says,  ^*  Old  books  to  read ;  old  wine  to  drink ;  old  friends 
to  meet.**  Great  is  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  old  friends ;  of  old  wine  1  can 
give  no  opinion,  as  I  so  seldom  got  it ;  but  privately  I  respect  the  Tenermble 
Spaniard,  who  has  mentioned  first,  Old  Books. 
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The  Antobiography  of  Matthew  Robmson  is  one  of  these.  Fortmiatelj  part 
of  his  history  relates  to  Physic,  and  affords  a  carious  illustration  of  ancient 
Pharmacy. 

Unlike  some  scholars  of  a  later  date,  he  was  a  sort  of  genius  while  a  child ; 
'*  and  such  was  his  ripeness  of  wit,  that  before  he  was  nine  years  old  he  could 
translate  any  English  into  true  grammatical  Latin,  and  construe  any  familiar 
author.  His  father  perceiving  it,  took  pleasure  in  trying  him  with  curter  and 
more  difficult  Latinists,  as  Terence  and  Seneca,  and  did  admire  to  see  how  the 
boy  would  nick  off  the  very  sense  of  difficult  passages,  wherein  others,  three  or 
four  years  older,  could  do  nothing.^'  Being  sent  to  a  higher  school,  *^the 
holidays  and  playdays  were  to  him  desirable  for  no  other  end  out  that  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  read  what  he  list ;  and  by  this  course  he  was  familiar  with  every 
poet  and  every  poetical  expression,  so  that  he  might  have  passed  for  a  Laureat 
ere  he  was  thirteen  years  or  age.**  His  father,  "a  stout  and  popular  gentleman,'* 
died,  and  his  mother  was  persuaded  to  send  her  son  to  Edinburgh.  This  was  the 
inglorious  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  Cromwell  amused  himself  with  hunting 
Royalty.  Learning  was  at  a  discount,  arms  triumphant,  or,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  age,  "•  the  tents  of  Mars  were  more  frequented  than  those  of 
Minerva."  Matthew  Robinson,  however,  reached  Edinburgh  in  safety,  and 
beffan  his  studies  in  October. 

Li  February  next  year  the  plague  broke  out,  and  the  students  hastened  home. 
*<  His  mother  gladly  received  her  son,  though  much  Scottified  in  his  habit  and 
language.  Neither  was  he  one  day  idle  at  home,  but  read  over  at  leisure  his 
tedious  notes,  yet  much  longed  to  go  to  the  English  Universities."  Therefore 
he  set  off  for  Cambridge,  not  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  but  mounted  on 
a  sorry  horse.  On  the  first  day  he  and  his  companions  were  chased  by  robbers. 
Next  day  he  came  to  a  garrison  town,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
governor,  but  '^  appointed  to  such  a  mean  quarter,  that  he  could  take  no  rest 
for  swarms  of  night  enemies"  (the  nature  of  which  the  Chronicler  does  not  leave 
to  the  imagination).  He  now  made  for  Peterborough ;  but  the  very  night  of 
his  arrival  the  troops  came  in,  and,  by  a  simple  process  of  displacement, 
Robinson  turned  out,  and  finally,  after  some  adventures,  reached  Cambridge 
safely.  Entered  at  St.  John's  College,  he  was  placed  under  **  the  tuition  of  that 
darling  of  men,  Mr.  Zachary  Cawdrey.  The  tutor  doted  on  his  new  pupil,  and 
he  on  his  tutor ;  and  to  his  study  then  he  fell." 

Scarcely  had  he  settled  to  his  new  pursuits,  before  the  king's  army  (Charles 
L)  marched  before  Cambridge.  The  students  flew,  Robinson  amongst  Uie  rest ; 
but  being  three  times  dragged  back  by  the  peasants,  he  determined  to  fight  like 
an  honest  man,  mounted  guard  at  the  Castle  by  nisht,  and  continued  his  studies 
by  day.  The  wonderful  narration  of  bis  varied  diligence  must  be  passed  over, 
such  details  being  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  Journal.  When  next  we  meet 
him,  he  is  ^^  out  of  love  with  College  life,"  and  expecting  nothing  ^but  ruin  to 
the  Church  by  the  present  times,  he  betook  himself  from  that  occasion  to  the 
study  of  physic.  After  having  witnessed  the  trial  of  King  Charles,  following  the 
Englbh  rashion  of  the  day,  he  was  bent  on  going  to  Padua  as  a  Doctor,  but 
College  interest  changed  his  prospects,  and  he  became  a  Fellow.  '*  Being 
thus  posted  to  his  own  desires,  he  fell  to  the  perfecting  all  his  former  studies. 
The  one  he  mainly  pursued  was  Physic,  his  intended  profession,  and  therefore 
proceeded  in  drugs  as  he  had  done  in  herbs,  and  in  all  Pharmacopoeias,  ac- 
quainting himself  with  Apothecary  shops,  and  the  nature  of  compounded 
medicines,  and  chemical  experiments;  and  in  Anatomy  he  was  the  most 
exquisite  inquirist  of  his  time,  leaving  no  anatomist  unread,  nor  secret  un- 
searched;  insomuch  that  he  was  invited  by  some  learned  persons  in  other 
colleges,  many  years  his  senior,  to  show  them  vividisections  of  doj^,  and  such 
like  creatures  in  their  chambers,  to  whom  he  showed  the  whole  history  of  the 
circulation,  the  venas  lactese,  the  cutting  of  the  recurrent  veins  in  the  neck,  with 
many  experiments  then  novel,  to  great  satisfaction ;  and  no  augur  ever  was 
more  familiar  with  bowels  than  he,  every  week  having  some  singularity  or  other 
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'of  ihif  nature  to  seiffdi  in.^'  Theie  pimiiitf  were  mot  destmed  to  Ifltt  -frr  ever, 
for,  says  the  record,  ^  k  pleased  the  most  irise  Qod  (whose  oomueb  derigned 
him  for  better  employ)  to  give  a  sudden  check  to  this  his  career  in  medicmal 
studies,  hy  the  vmcaacy  of  a  churdi  living  in  his  native  ooontry,  belonging  to 
his  family,  the  presentation  whereuito  was  left  to  him^  as  his  chief  portion. 
Hiis  he  thon^  the  greatest  affliction  tiiat  had  ever  befidlen  him,  to  IsaTe  hk 
present  paradise,  and  change  his  course  of  life  and  stodies:  vet  the  importunity 
of  his  mother  and  dearest  rdationa  called  him  down,  and  would  recem  no 
naysaj.'*  The  delicate  allusion  to  the  profession  will  not  be  overlooiEfld,  nor 
when  one's  mother  and  one's  interest  row  in  the  same  boat,  is  the  residt 
difficult  to  foresee.  Robinson  vielded  quietly  to  his  fate,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  Ibrsook  medicine  for  divinity.  But  there  is  a  French  proverb, 
quite  as  good  as  the  old  Spanish  one — ^  On  revient  tonjomt  k  ses  premiers 
amours."  And  so  strong  was  the  ruling  passion  in  him,  diat  the  times  being 
*^  turbulent  and  factious,  so  that  all  sober  men  judged  that  it  was  a  deadly  casis^ 
prognosticating  nothing  but  the  ruin  of  both  cherehes  and  umyersitiea,  ne  then 
sold  all  his  household  ^uff,  and  fully  pr^>ared  in  two  months'  time  to  resign  his 
living  to  a  worthy  and  pious  divine,  his  neighbour,  and  to  betake  himself  to  llie 
College  ag;ain,  and  his  last  reserve,  the  study  of  physic.*'  Such  hopes  wen 
never  realized—once  having  entered  the  ministry,  his  eonsdenoe  would  not  allow 
him  to  reject  it:  witii  a  noue  ii&interestedness  he  gave  up  his  fellowship  to  pre- 
vent further  temptation,  and  became  **  a  right  teytman  and  practical  preadier.'* 
Now  for  the  strangest  part  of  the  narrative,  showing  how  dangerous  is  reputa- 
tion— ^the  public  would  be  physicked  by  him,  and  tlm  following  is  the  aoeoont  of 
a  practitioner  nolens  voUns,  from  the  original  manuscript.* 

'<He  was  no  sooner  settled  in  his  i^iace^  but  he  met  with  a  great  diversion  to  his 
ministerial  employ,  for  not  only  friends  and  relatknu,  but  many  others  well  laww 
that  he  was  brought  up  a  Physician,  and  therefine  csnsulted  him  often  in  their  dis- 
tempers and  inflrmities;  and  though  he  eould  not  peremptorily  dedine  anch  iaopor- 
tunities,  yet  he  did  with  much  modesty  answer  their  desires*  yet  stiU  zefiaffzisg  tfaeaa 
to  the  advice  of  more  experienced  Physicians  for  many  years.  But  his  name  beiof 
once  up,  he  could  not  continue  himself  longer  in  that  privacy.  Among  many  goitle- 
men  thus  applying  to  him  was  Sir  Jos^h  Cradock,  the  Commissary  of  the  Ardu 
deaconry  of  Richmond,  who  often  consulted  him  for  himsdf  and  family  with  great 
success;  but  finding  him  shy  and  nice  in  writing  bills  (i.  e.  prracriptions)  or  any- 
thing that  looked  like  a  professed  Physician,  he  sent  to  him  under  the  seal  of  the 
office  a  license  to  practise  physic,  that  he  might  not  have  any  accuses  longer,  sod 
this  proved  to  him  a  great  unhappiness.  For  he  was  sent  for  by  some  dukes  and 
peers,  with  many  baronets,  knights,  and  great  men  upon  the  like  account;  some  cf 
whom  (as  being  at  too  great  a  distance)  l^  absolutely  lefused*  others  he  was  indaoed 
to  gratify,  that  of  friends  he  might  not  make  them  cmsmies.  Insomuch  that  in  sheet 
time,  he  had  but  little  time  left  him  to  his  own  studies,  being  three  or  four  dim  per 
week,  and  often  more,  carried  unwillingly  abroad  to  visit  patients.  In  his  meoicinal 
practice  he  Had  prodigious  success,  especially  in  the  cheddng  and  curing  of  coo. 
sumptions  (being  well  instructed  from  his  own  hectical  constitution,  as  wdl  as  fitm 
books) :  and  in  that  he  had  a  peculiar  method  of  his  own,  known  thai  to  fow,  or 
none,  but  such  as  after  took  it  up  fit>m  him.    No  man  had  a  steadier  Judgment  of 

Sulses  and  patients,  for  he  could  see  danger  at  a  great  distance;  and  raroy  missed  in 
is  prognostications,  and  therefore,  in  all  such  cases,  he  pressed  tiie  counsels  of  sblar 
Physidans.  And  though  he  refused  to  undertake  the  cases  of  many  patients,  seeing 
them  desperate,  he  never  denied  any  to  join  In  oouasd  with  the  most  learned  Pbj. 
sidaos  of  the  land;  often  reporting  those  odd  cases  of  patients  even  to  the  Cnilege  of 
Phjrsidans,  by  a  polite  liatin  pen,  whereof  he  was  a  great  nsster,  as  wdl  as  of  the 
lAtin  tongue." 

One  more  extract  will  complete  die  scene: — 

"  But  his  concerns  still  growing  upon  him,  both  at  home  uid  alnraed,  he 
very  weary  of  these  avocations  given  him  by  patients,  studying  all  honest 

o/MattJumJiMmm.    Editsd  ^  J.  S.  B.  Hajw,  MJL,  Cenbddis. 
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to  ihift  them  off,  jot  oovld  he  not  ftbly  rid  himielf  thereof  for  twelve  yeen,  till 
it  pleased  God,  abont  the  fifty*firarth  year  of  his  ajge,  to  gire  him  a  writ  of  ease.'* 
Tlu8  was  a  painfbl  malady,  which  *<  prevented  him  from  walkiiw,  coadiing,  or 
riding,"  and  which,  by  setting  him  free  from  his  professkmalkiN>nrs,  at  last 
restored  him  to  the  church. 

This  wondeifal  man  tmited  in  himself  many  seemingly  anomalous  characters — 
thoagh  learned,  he  grew  rich ;  though  rich,  profusely  liberaL  He  was  a  noted 
judge  of  horses,  an  accomplished  q>ortsman,  and  a  celebrated  diyine— how  ex- 
cellent a  Physician  has  been  seen  already. 

A  light  that  shone  so  brightly  in  the  seventeenth  oentozy,  deserves  not  to  be 
foi^gotten  altogether  in  our  own.  Joshph  Ihcb. 

81,  SouthanqtUm  Street^  CovaU  Chrden, 


Elbhsmts  of  Chbiobtrv,  Thbouiticai.  anb  PHAonQAii.    By  Whuak  Axxsv 

HnxBii,  M.D.,  F.BJ3.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  CoUegeir  London.    John 

W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

While  publishers  and  authors  are  generally  endeavouring  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  for  small  books  and  worics  of  easy  readittg,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  old- 
fashioned  thick  octavo  is  not  altogether  repUu:»d  by  the  modem  manuaL 

Dr.  Miller's  work  forms  three  octavo  vdumes,  containing  upwards  of  2000  pages. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  larger  and  more  complete  systematic  works  on 
Chemistry,  designed  for  the  use  of  rtudents.  The  work  is  (jUvided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  treats  of  Chemical  Phydct^  the  second  of  Inorganie  Chemutryj  and  the 
third  of  Orgamc  Chemutv. 

The  part  treating  of  Chemical  Pkytics  is  more  copious  and  complete  than  any  other 
modem  elementary  work  on  the  same  sul^ect  hi  the  English  language.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  late  Prc^ssor  Danieli's  InirodwUon  to  Chemical 
Philosophy  relating  to  ^yslcs.  Indeed,  tiie  author  states  that,  as  he  was  **  originally 
a  pupil  of  Professor  l>anleil,  and  was  subeeqtuentiy,  for  several  years,  assoeiated 
with  him  as  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  it  has  happoied  that  in  some  of  tiie  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  volume,  the  thoughts  and  miode  of  arrangement  resemble  those 
adopted  by  that  distinguished  philosopher.*  It  most  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Dr.  Miller's  work  forms  a  new  and  modernised  edition  of,  or  eren  that  it  is  founded 
upon,  Daniell's  Tery  excellent  and  onoe  popular  treatise.  The  present  author, 
equally  with  his  predecessor,  possesses  the  power  of  w^  arranging,  and  lucidly  yet 
concisely  describing  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats  ;  and  any  resembhmce  between 
their  respective  works  may  be  referred  to  this,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  having  long 
worked  and  lectured  together,  rather  tiian  to  a  copying  by  one  of  1^  style  and 
matter  of  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  only  in  the  fint,  or  physicid  part,  that  the 
reader  is  reminded  of  Daniell's  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  Ihis  was  the  best 
part  of  Daniell's  work,  and  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  before  us, 
occupying  as  it  does  upwards  of  400  pages.  The  student  wSl  find  here  a  dear 
exposition,'  well  illustrated,  of  tiie  results  of  investigations  in  diemical  physics, 
brought  up  to  the  period  of  publication. 

The  part  treating  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  occupies  about  750  pages.  The  arrange* 
ment  here  partakes  somewhat  of  a  natural  historical  duuraeter.  The  prindples 
of  chemical  nomendature  having  been  explained,  the  student  is  led  to  examine  the 
atmospheres  to  determine  its  composition,  and  to  study  its  principal  constituents, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  He  is  then  taken  to  the  examination  of  water,  and  of  the 
element  hydrogen.  From  thence  to  carbon,  carbonic  add,  and  carbonic  oxide.  Then 
follow  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  other  non- 
metallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  Before  entering  upon  the  hidividual  de- 
scriptions of  U&e  metals,  tbe  author  gives  a  chapter  upon  the  general  properties  of 
this  class  of  bodies,  and  of  their  compounds  with  the  non-metallic  dements,  and 
explains  the  theories  of  tiie  constHutlon  of  saks.  Exception  may  perbras  be  taken 
to  the  dassiflcation  of  the  metals  which  is  adopted,  but  all  such  classifications  are 
more  or  less  defective.  The  author,  after  respectivdy  grouping  together  the  metals 
of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  earths,  forms  a  group  of  '^  metals  more  or  less 
allied  to  iron,"  wfaidi  indudes  sine,  cadmium,  cobalt,  Biekel,  uranium,  iron,  cbzoodnm. 
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and  manganeae,  then  gives  a  group  of  ''oertaia  metaU  which  form  adds  with 
oxygen/'  a  separate  group  of  **  bismuth,  copper,  and  lead,"  and  lastly,  the  group  of 
'*  the  noble  metals."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  the  best  classification  that 
could  be  adopted,  or,  indeed,  whether  any  advantage  results  from  grouping  the 
metals  in  this  way  under  definitions  which  are  obviously  imperfect  and  tend  to 
convey  erroneous  impressions  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  This  part  of  the  work 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  practical  information,  and  fully  justifies  the  desig- 
nation adopted  in  the  title  of  the  book. 

The  last  part,  which  treats  of  Organic  CkemiMiry,  is  that  which  might  be  expected 
to  present  the  greatest  difficulties  in  making  a  satisfactory  selection  and  classification 
of  matter.  We  congratulate  Uie  author  upon  the  successful  issue  of  his  labours  in 
this  department  of  the  work.  The  arrangement,  although  dissimilar  to  that  of  any 
other  author  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  is,  we  think,  the  best  that  could  have  been 
adopted,  considering  the  object  in  view,  and  tlie  present  condition  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Miller's  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  chemical  literature.  It  will  supply 
the  student  with  a  manual  adapted  for  his  advanced  studies,  and  may  be  consnlted 
with  advantage  by  the  practical  man,  who  will  find  here  a  comprehensive  snmmaiy 
of  fiicts,  and  ample  details  relating  to  the  most  important  processes  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures. 
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Wb  have  received  an  anonymous  communication,  inclosing  a  specimen  of  eztnct 
of  taraxacum,  but  for  what  object  we  cannot  tell. 

Amator  Sdentia  thinks  the  one  thing  wanting  to  make  good  Chemists  to  be  "one 
fold,  one  shepherd,"  to  consist  of  a  Trainmg  School  for  Youths,  and  a  College  for 
Pluwmaceutical  Students ;  private  apprenticeship  to  be  abolished,  and  the  premiums 
paid  to  the  general  funds  of  the  College  1 1 1 

J,  F.  (Newton). — (1.)  The  Flora  Capensis  is  not  published  in  this  country.— (s.) 
The  references  alluded  to  are  to  botanical  authorities — ^Nees  von  £senbeck»  and 
Stephenson  and  Churchill.  The  price  of  the  work  of  Nees  von  Esenbeck  is  about  £  15. 

M,  (Poole). — Distillation  would  answer  the  purpose. 

T.  (York). — (1.)  Lindley's  School  Ihtany  is  suitable  for  a  beginner. — (2.)  See  page 
536  of  our  last  number.— (8.)  The  expense  of  attending  the  School  of  Pharmaqy  for 
a  session  would  greatly  depend  on  the  habits  of  the  student ;  with  economy,  pro- 
bably £80  (including  a  moderate  sum  for  board  and  lodging). 

J,  T.  (Hastings). — The  books  most  suitable  are  mentioned  at  page  440  of  our 
February  number,  and  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller. — (2.)  Yes. 

An  Australian  (Strand). — (I.)  Dissolve  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
with  protosulphate  of  iron.— -(2.)  Evergreen. 

A  Member, — ^We  have  no  formula  for  *<  egg  powder." 

CKemiem  (Scarborough). — Gwqerine.    &e  vol.  xv.,  page  192. 

Z.  O.  (Great  Malvern). — ^We  know  no  formula  for  Arnica  Plaster.  It  might  be 
made  in  Uie  same  manner  as  Emplastrum  Belladonnee. 

A  Member  (Pershore).— (1.)  A  clear  solution  of  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  in  symp 
may  be  made  by  first  adding  a  small  quantity  of  water.— (2.)  Ungwutmi  EaimMsd 
lodidi,  if  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  colourless,  provided  pure  lard  be  uaed. 

W.  L,  (Dundee).— The  receipt  of  the  article  from  the  Gkugow  Herald  is  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks. 

X.  Y.  Z,^n,)  Certainly  not.— (2.)  Sumbul  root,  Jg. ;  proof  spirit,  Qj. 

A  Lady, — ^We  fear  that  the  only  remedy  is  time. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

Advertisemects  (not  later  than  the  23nl)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.      Other  commanications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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LEGISLATION  AGAINST  POISON. 

Wb  have  printed  entire,  in  another  part  of  this  number,  the  "  Bill  intituled  an 
Act  to  Restrict  and  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Poisons,"  which  was  alluded  to  at  the 
Adjourned  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  22nd  of  May.  The  Bill  was 
not  printed  in  time  for  discussion  on  that  occasion,  as  copies  of  it  could  not  be 
obtained  until  after  the  dose  of  the  meeting.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  new 
Council  at  the  first  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  3rd  of  June,  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  appear  expedient  for  pro- 
tecting the  profession  and  the  public  against  such  an  infliction.  The  subject 
will  also  be  discussed  at  a  Special  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  the 
house  of  the  Society,  on  Wednesday  eyening,  June  3rd.  Although  it  cannot 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  Bill  is  at  all  likely  to  be  passed  in  its 
present  form,  yet  the  principle  displayed  in  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  direction  in  which  legislation  is  tending,  and  the  experience  of  those  who 
are  practicaliy  conyeraant  with  the  subject  must  be  brought  into  requisition 
to  expose  the  absurdities  of  the  measui^  and  to  point  out  the  boundary-line 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 

That  it  is  deisirable  to  place  some  check  upon  the  fadlities  for  obtaining  dan- 
gerous substances,  and  to  adopt  the  most  effectual  precautions  that  can  be 
deyised  against  accidents  in  the  use  of  domestic  medicines,  is  a  proposition  which 
admits  of  no  dispute ;  and  it  should  be  the  primary  object  of  any  measure  which 
may  be  introduced  for  the  purpose,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  criminal  poisoning 
without  needless  interference  with  the  prerogatiye  of  the  medical  profession, 
the  requirements  of  art  and  science,  and  tne  general  conyenience  of  the  public. 

No  professional  sagacity  is  required  to  expose  the  impracticability  of  some  of 
the  proposed  regulations  m  the  Bill  now  oefore  us.  This  has  been  forcibly 
pointed  out  in  the  Times  of  May  22nd,  where  the  dilemma  of  a  person  requiring 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  for  toothache  or  any  other  ailment  is  described  by 
way  of  illustration.  This,  howeyer,  is  only  one  instalment  of  the  perplexity ; 
a  new/^  field  of  usefulness"  (?)  is  here  imposed  upon  the  clergy  and  on  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  will  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  all  hours  for  certificates  by 
persons  requiring  poison,  whether  for  medicinal  use,  for  purposes  of  trade,  or 
for  scientific  processes.  It  may  be  a  question  with  meaicat  men  when  thus 
applied  to  whether  the  certificate  does  not  imply  or  include  professional  adyice, 
entitling  them  to  a  fee.  It  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  haye  printed  forms  of 
certificate,  and  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  medicines 
enumerated  in  Schedide  A  in  cases  of  emergency^  prudent  persons  will  find  it 
expedient  to  be  proyided  with  a  stock  of  such  medicines,  so  as  to  ayoid  the 
dilemma  describea  in  the  Timety  and  as  the  supply  of  all  articles  of  consumption 
is  regulated  by  the  demand,  we  may  expect  to  see  adyertised  among  other 
domestic  remedies,  **  Conyenient  trayellinff  chests,  containing  all  or  any  of  the* 
medicines  in  Schedule  A,  in  angular  blue  bottles,  with  black  and  white  labels,, 
as  the  Act  directs." 

The  proyision  that  all  the  scheduled  poisons  are  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  place 
under  lock  and  key  will  entail  upon  the  dispensing  Chemist  an  amount  of  incon- 
venience which  our  readers  will  generally  appreciate.    It  may  be  yery  proper 
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that  some  danserous  substances  should  be  so  kept,  but  by  including  in  the  list  a 
variety  of  TnedicineB  which  are  in  constant  use,  the  closet  or  poison  chest  would 
be  continually  open,  to  the  great  alarm  of  die  public  if  in  the  front  Aop,  or  the 
no  less  inconyenience  of  the  dispenser  if  in  a  remote  part  of  his  premises. 

While  these  theoretically  conceived  restrictions  would  impose  upon  the  honest 
and  suffering  public  an  incalculable  amount  of  inconvenience,  the  list  of 
excepted  poisons  in  Schedule  B,  and  the  proviso  in  sections  8  and  9 — ^not  to 
mention  the  innumerable  catalogue  of  poisons  to  which  the  Act  is  inapplicable 
— would  leave  the  criminal  poboner  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facilities  which 
he  could  desire  for  his  pvrpoK,  The  fact  that  poison  certificates  are  in  constant 
requisition  by  persons  of  all  classes  would  remove  suspicion  in  each  case,  and 
tte  notoriehr  of  tiie  various  tegitiiBate  pnrpoRs  for  which  poisons  are  dailv 
used,  would  be  a  oonvenJent  oloak  for  the  criminal,  wlio  might  refer  to  the  lltk 
section  for  a  pretext,  in  oase  of  need. 

Ha  natural  result  of  s»ch  an  Act  of  FarlxuiieDt  would  be  an  exiensKm  of 
die  public  fioniiiantjr  with  poisons,  and  sadi  fiuniliarity  would  tend  moitt  to 
asnst  the  criminal  poisoner  nian  it  would  to  protect  those  ji^  pnidiaae  fwiaons 
for  legitimate  pumoses. 

The  impractacability  of  the  waiffolKt  4Bd  blue  botde  schesse,  as  a  xegolation  fer 
Qnivemd  adoption,  has  already  oeen  pointed  out;  and,  even  if  it  were  pcie- 
ticable,  it  is  singly  an  expedient  for  superseding  the  use  of  the  senses*  and 
enabHng  careless  nurses  to  adnuaister  medicine  without  takhijg  the  tnmbAe  of 
reading  the  label.  It  would  also  give  a  ^illacious  confidence  m  the  contents  of 
round  bottles,  which,  althou^  they  miffht  not  be  induded  in  Schednle  A»  wonld 
in  many  instances  Mouire  quite  as  mnSt  care  and  accuracy  in  the  use. 

The  form  of  certafiGate  in  Schedule  O  is  siffned  by  the  vendor  a  ^^  licensed 
Druggist."  What  is  a  licensed  Druggist  ?  jBy  whom  is  he  to  be  liftcnaad  f 
Does  It  mean  Fharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  is  it  in  oontemplsEtion  to  empower  the 
clergy  or  justioes  of  the  peace  to  grant  the  license  to  any  hnokstar  or  oUmMi 
who  may  naTS  a  corner  of  his  shop  dedicated  to  Schedule  Af 

The  responsibilities  provided  by  the  Bill  are  very  severe.    For  the  sale  of  anj 

Soison  save  as  authorized  by  the  Act — that  is  to  say,  without  the  required  oeite* 
cate,  entry,  signature,  &c,  or  in  a  bottle  of  the  wrong  coloiur  or  shape,  or  witJumt 
a  label  such  as  the  Act  describes ;  for  failing  to  keep  any  poison  under  lock  sad 
key;  or  for  any  other  infringement  or  evasion  of  the  Act»  the  penalty  is  not 
exceeding  £20  for  the  first  ofl^ce,  and  jt50  for  any  subsequent  offonce.  The 
person  so  convicted  ofumf  SBCond  or  mAsequent  offence  is  4o  defor  ever  ihereqfiet 
disabled  from  mlling  «ny  poison^  or  omrryitig  on  tfts  businett  cf  a  Chemiei  amd 
Dru^ist ;  and  a  person  so  disabled  is  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £50  if  he 
shomd  at  any  fioUnre  time  sell  anv  preparation  containing  poisoUf  or  any  dmg 
or  medicinal  substance  whatsoever! 

If  such  an  Act  -oi  Parliament  shonld  be  passed,  and  not  duly  enforced,  it 
would  resolve  itself  into  a  Pharmaoc^MBia  for  the  instruction  of  criminal  pMsomen ; 
tf  enforced  strictly  to  the  letter,  every  Chemist  and  Druffgist  in  the  irmyVy^ 
might  expect  wkhin  twelve  months  to  be  legally  ^^  disal^i'*  from  caixying'^oB 
the  business,  and  the  race  would  become  extinct. 

Whatever  may  be  l^e  fate  <xf  the  Bill,  its  appearance  as  n  fiterair  eantmtj 
win  serve  to  demonstrate  the  extreme  difficulty  wludi  attends  legislation  cm. 
this  subject.  Practiosl  men  were  previously  aware  of  Hkb  difficol^,  and  littve 
never  «med  at  iJie  Utopian  scheme  of  snperseding  At  ordinary  use  of  the  seases 
byparliameatary  precautions  no  less  compHoated  thaningenioiis.  To  theoralieal 
legislators,  therefi>re,  we  are  indebted  for  this  effi>rt  of  imaginatiaii,  whieh,  hImb 
submitted  to  the  test  of  experience,  will  be  found  to  be  based  on  orronfirMif 
principles. 

^  In  reverting  to  the  various  oases  of  accidental  poisoning  whtoih  £nom  time  te 
time  occur,  and  of  which  we  have  laXdy  published  a  nomber  of  ezamplei,  ii  will 
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be  okuflivod  tkafc  ia aiirge  proporikm  of  Ae  caies  the  ecddeBt  buy  be  attributed 
to  die  sele  of  pcMeone  by  loconmetent  penons,  or  to  die  neglect  of  eome  ordiiuury 
wecauiioD,  such  ae  labeUiag  the  bo^e  or  ghring  proper  instrocfeKMM  ee  to  the 
dose.  In  the  Bill  Wore  us  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  qualificatioM  of  4faa 
pai4Me  by  irbaoa  pouoas  axe  io  lie  eoM,  nor  to  the  ittitinfttimi  whiah  ii  now 
leeognioed  by  Aotof  PariiaDient  between  Phaonuusentieal  Chemiataaad  naqiiali- 
fied  penens  who  aell  draga  hr  anffenaoe.  The  introdaclkm  of  the  tcna 
^^lioeneed  Diag^"  ahadowa  ttrth  an  maginary  distibetioD,  which  may  ba 
beneficial  or  iajnriMu,  aeeording  to  the  mode  ia  which  the  idea  is  de^ekned. 
The  fneeMtieaa  propoaed  to  be  eafereed  are  of  ihat  con^lea  aatore  which  it 
wodld  be  impoaaible  annrenail j  to  carry  into  praetioe,  and  every  deviation  ftom 
die  auppoaed  af  atom  of  reatriotion  wonld  give  riae  to  a  fireah  aoutce  of  danger. 
ForexuMBJa,  it  ia  aaaaned  in  theory  that  a  bottle  of  the  right  aiae  and  of  the 
flhape  and  eolonr  defined  by  the  Aot,  will  alwaya  be  at  hand  whenever  anw 
potaonia  to  be  eoU,aad  that  anoh  bottlea  will  not  aftorwaids  be  need  by  tli 
paUic  for  any  ether  parpoae.  Practically  it  ia  well  known  that  thia  wiU  not  be 
the  caae,  and  that  conaeqoently  the  preeaatioa«  ifreHed  apoa,  would  be  wone 
than  naeleai.  The  propoaal  to  ooloar  all  poiaona  with  in<^Q»  aooC,  or  azchil,  ia 
too  abaurd  to  be  aenonuy  diaeoased  in  thia  JoomaL 

We  have  sot  attempted,  on  the  preaent  ocoaalon,  to  eritieiae  minntdy  the 
detaila  of  the  Foiaon  Bill^  or  to  add  anything  material  to  the  opinioiM  whidh 
we  have  previouahr  ezpraased  as  to  the  nature  of  Uie  cemedy  whieh  we  eon* 
aider  beat  ad24ited  to  the  olgect  to  be  attained.  The  aobjeet  will  shortly  be 
diaouaaed  by  the  Ooondil,  and  will  also  be  brought  undor  the  notke 
ef  tiiie  JAenhen  at  large,  which  will  aJESord  an  opportail7  for  vednoing  into  a 
practical  form  the  result  of  the  experience  cf  dioae  who  are  beat  acquianted 
with  the  aabjeet. 

The  following  extraet  finem  the  article  to  which  we  have  ahready  allnded  ia 
the  Tiraei  a£  May  23,  direota  atteDtion  to  the  moat  important  and  practical 
aspect  of  thia  qneation  :•— > 

^'  We  place  much  reliance  upon  ^  gradual  ezteaaien  of  acientifio  and  general 
iateOiffenoe  aaMNig  the  Druggiata  aa  adaas,  and  regret  that  the  tsade  cannot  be 
hfloo^t  under  more  atringent  resnlation,  for  no  reatramt  of  police  or  atatotoiy 
cheek  wonld  be  ao  efficient  as  Inat  chedc  and  that  reataaii^  whidi  ednoated 
Dm^^ta  wonld  themaelveB  supply.  It  ia  not  abaoluteiy  neeeaaaiy  lor  the 
pvblic  convenience  that  deadly  aabataneea  and  dm^  ahonfd  be  aohl  at  every 
village  ahop,  and  we  think  aome  provirion  for  ciwfinmg  the  aale  of  audi  artideB 
to  properly  accredited  eBbd>liahBaentB  migbt  be  introdiwed  with  adarantage." 
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Whkn  a  dass  of  persons,  after  protracted  efforts,  have  succeeded  in  obtainine 
a  certain  amount  of  advantoge — whether  it  be  position,  influence,  or  substantiu 
privileges— it  is  poli<^^  continue  to  look  forward  and  make  the  best  use  of  the 
step  already  taken.  While  some  of  the  parties  concerned  may  be  disappointed 
that  greater  prosreaa  has  not  been  made,  and  others  may  be  content  to  be  spared 
anj  further  trouble,  those  who  are  steadfast  in  the  cause  never  lose  sight  of  the 
original  object  of  tilieir  ambition  until  their  exertiona  have  been  rewarded  by 
complete  success. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  this  country  have  made  a  step  in  advance, 
and  were  never  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  extending  their  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, and  rendering  a  service  to  the  public,  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  paralysed  by  the  mystification  of  Medical  Bills ;  the  House 
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of  Lords  is  floundering  among  narcotics ;  the  Press  is  uneasy  on  the  sabjectr 
and  the  Public  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  panic  to  which  recent  disdosores 
in  parliamentary  reports,  sanitary  commissions,  and  coroners'  inquests  have 
given  rise. 

Certain  projects  are  under  deliberation  emanating  from  parties  not  nractictllf 
conversant  with  the  subject  on  which  they  have  undertaken  to  legislate.  Tlie 
experience  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  required  to  solve  the  difficoltiefl 
wluch  have  arisen,  and  to  point  out  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  a 
remedy  may  be  most  judiciously  applied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

In  coming  forward  under  these  circumstances  to  assist  in  the  undertakmg,tfae 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  will,  at  the  same  time,  confer  a  benefit  on  the  public, 
and  advance  their  own  position  and  influence.  No  Ic^slation  on  this  subject  cin 
be  effectual  or  consistent  unless  it  recoffnises  a  qualification  for  dealing  in  poi- 
sonous medicinal  substanes.  It  woula  be  absurd  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  £10  for 
selling  a  Quarter  of  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  bottle  of  the  wrong  colour  tnd 
shape,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  an  illiterate  apprentice  in  a  huckster's  shop  to 
serve  arsenic,  nux  vomica,  arrowroot,  oxalic  acid,  or  £psom  salts,  to  any  customer 
who  may  apply,  even  if  provided  with  a  certificate  and  a  witness.  The  primary  and 
most  important  question  to  be  considered  is — to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the 
responsibility  of  selling  and  compounding  those  medicinal  substances  which  an 
comprised  in  the  list  of  poisons  ?  It  should  be  the  policy  of  our  members,  whea- 
ever  such  questions  arise,  to  come  forward  and  take  the  position  wluch  the  isw 
has  given  them  as  the  representatives  of  Pharmacy,  claiming  to  be  recognised  is 
any  Act  of  Parliament  that  may  be  passed  with  reference  to  the  sale  and 
di4>ensing  of  medicines,  and  offering  such  assbtance  as  their  experience  maj 
enable  them  to  afford  on  the  subject. 

Some  Members,  however,  instead  of  taking  this  course,  appear  to  underraloe 
their  privileges,  and  amuse  themselves  by  scrutinizing  the  statistics  of  the  So- 
ciety, with  a  view  of  proving,  if  possible,  that  it  is  in  a  retrograde  state.  Hi^ 
deduce  this  inference  from  the  fact  that  a  few  mushroom  supporters,  who  came 
in  at  a  moment  of  excitement  a  few  years  ago,  evaporated  luoe  dew  before  tbe 
sun^  at  the  sight  of  the  collector.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  in- 
telligent and  influential  Members  remain,  and  that  the  moral  and  professional 
influence  of  the  Society  are  daily  increasing.  It  may  be  a  question  for  serioi* 
consideration  in  what  manner  grocers,  hucksters,  and  other  incompetent  persoos 
are  to  be  restricted  in  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  whether  any  svstem  of 
licence  shall  be  adopted  with  reference  to  Urn  branch  of  trade;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  tae  position  and  status  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  who  aic 
at  the  present  time  acknowledged  by  law  to  be  qualified,  and  who  are  the 
parties  most  capable  of  assisting  the  Legislature  in  the  settlement  of  this  queation. 
An  extension  of  the  privileges  of  this  class  would  conduce  to  ^e  public  benefit 
by  inducing  a  larger  number  to  qualify  themselves,  which  would  gradually  in- 
crease the  supply  of  trustworthy  dispensers  of  medicine. 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


A  CoNYEBSAzioNB  was  held  at  the  honse  of  the  Society  on  Tuesday  eyeninp^, 
the  19th  of  May.  Among  the  subjects  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company  on  thu  occasion^  electricity  and  photography  were  most  prominent. 
Yery  powerful  galvanic  batteries  were  used  for  showmg  the  electric  light  and 
for  charging  the  great  electro-magnet,  and  a  very  powerful  induction  coil.  A 
battery,  consbting  of  eighty  of  Grovels  cells  was  employed  for  the  electric 

Sht,  which  was  kept  in  operation,  with  a  few  intermissions,  throughout  the 
Lole  evening.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  lately 
by  electricians,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  rendering  the 
light  constant  and  uniform.  Two  of  the  instruments  intended  for  this  purpose 
were  in  use  on  the  present  occasion — one  contrived  by  Mr.  W.  Squire,  and  the 
other,  a  modification  of  Mr.  Squire's  apparatus,  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath, 
of  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Squire  superintenaed  the  use  of  these  instruments,  and 
showed  that  the  light  can  be  maintained  with  very  little  yariation,  and  only  an 
occasional  intermission,  when  it  may  be  immediately  restored  by  an  attendant. 
A. splendid  beam  of  pure  light  was  thrown  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
house  in  different  directions  to  a  great  distance,  to  prove  its  applicability  for 
lighthouses  and  other  similar  purposes.  The  same  battery  that  was  used  for  the 
light  was  at  intervals  appliea  to  the  great  electro-magnet,  with  which  some  of 
the  results  of  the  maj^netic  force  were  shown. 

Other  effects  of  electricity  were  exhibited  in  a  darkened  room,  where  a 
powerful  Ruhmkorff's  coil  was  used  for  giving  to  galvanic  electricity  a  high 
degree  of  tension,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  electricity  of  the  machine,  l^e 
induction  coil  was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Gassiot,  and  the  expe- 
riments were  shown  by^r.  Ladd.  In  this  room  experiments  were  also  made  by 
Messrs.  J.  L.  and  L.  Wheeler,  of  Brixton,  with  their  new  gas-carbon  battery, 
which  is  a  modification  of  Grove's  battery.  This  battery  was  described  a  short 
tune  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society.  The  platinum  plates  of  Grovels 
battery  are  replaced  by  plates  of  coal-^as  carbon  Tthe  hard  carbon  which  is 
deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  coaCgas  retorts).  In  this  way  the  great 
expense  of  Grove's  battery  is  avoided,  while  the  pow^r  appears  to  be  undi* 
minished. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  electricity  may  be  mentioned  the  magneto- 
electric  step-by-step  telegraph,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Siemens,  of  John 


iate  relays.  It  is  intended  chiefly  for  railway  companies  and  private 
telegraphs,  reauiring  only  one  line,  and  being  always  ready  for  work.  The 
instrument  called  the  indicator  consists  of  two  permanent  magneta  fixed  to  a 
frame,  with  the  opposite  poles  turned  towards  each  other,  between  which  are 
placed  the  moveable  poles  of  an  electro-magnet.      Positive  and  negative 
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cnrrents  passing  in  succession  ihrongh  the  eoils  of  the  elecfcro-magnet,  catue  a 
reciprocating  motion  of  these  poles,  which  are  therefore  successively^  attracted 
by  tne  two  permanent  ma^ets.  By  this  motion  a  needle  is  turned  on  a  dial 
step  by  step,  showing  the  different  letters  and  signs.  The  electric  current  is 
produced  through  a  second  apparatus  called  an  indicator,  which  oonaists  of 
several  permanent  steel  magnets,  having  one  common  anchor  made  of  a  soft 
iron  core  covered  with  insulated  copper  wire,  and  fzed  so  as  to  revolve  in  two 
bearings.  This  anchor  is  turned  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  ihroi^  the 
crank  fixed  over  a  dml,  showing  the  letters  and  signs  oorrespondiDg  witli  tihe 
indicator.  By  each  half  revolution  of  the  anchor  a  current  is  jnroduoed 
alteml^tely  negative  and  poative,  which  passes  through  the  ooila  of  the  mdicafeor, 
moving  the  needle  as  mentioned  above. 

There  were  also  specimens  of  all  the  submarine  telegraph  cables,  which  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

Another  application  of  electricity  was  exemplified  by  a  series  of  very  beautafol 
electrotype  copies,  in  copper,  of  sculpture  in  alUhreitevo.  These,  which  are  of 
French  production,  are  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  art  we  have  seen. 
They  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Richard  Knight. 

The  displi^  of  photographic  pictures  and  stereoscojies  comprised  die  pro* 
duotions  of  the  most  emment  artists  in  this  department,  including  Slbvall,  mwal 
and  Polyblank,  Kilbum,  Hughes,  WiOiaiiis,  Knight,  and  others.  From  tiieM 
MHirees  were  derived  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  eminent  men,  and  pictiiret 
of  an  sorts.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heatii,  Messrs.  Home,  Thomthwaite,  aad 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Figgot  also  contributed  to  this  part  of  tiie  eoHection;  and  Mr. 
Olley  eontribnted  some  wefl-executed  micro-photographs. 

mr.  Bower,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  exhibited  some  spedmens  of  Glovef's 
PMent  Snamei  Photographs,  The  pictures  taken  by  thia  process  poaaess 
the  advantage  of  having  a  whito  ground,  and  ret  of  being  very  translnoMt, 
Tiley  are  stated  to  be  more  permanent  than  the  ordinary  photographs.  Tbe 
pnXsess  is  applicable  to  the  production  of  painted  windows,  ornamental  lamps, 
se.  The  patentee  also  proposes  the  application  of  his  process  for  manufactnimg 
pmposes.  He  says,  ^It  can  be  applied  to  the  producticm  of  dodc  and  chro- 
nometer dials,  watch  ^Bals,  thermometers,  barometers,  compass  faces,  and  taUets 
of  every  ducTxpHcn^  ensuring  a  degree  of  accuracy  never  yet  attained  by  Ae 
engraver.  They  can  be  produced  at  less  than  one-third  tiie  cost  of  the  materiak 
at  present  in  use  for  the  above  purposes,  and  far  excel  in  afypearance  anytliittg 
ever  yet  attempted.  It  cannot  be  mjured  by  any  leneth  of  tuae  or  atmosplieric 
dianges,  and  can  be  washed  as  an  ordinary  piece  of  porcelain.  Another  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  present  invention  b,  tnat  the  printing  of  the 
photographs  can  be  carried  on  by  flight.** 

In  adaition  to  |>hot(^^phic  pictures,  there  were  a  number  of  paintings  in 
water-colour  and  in  on,  which  were  supplied  by  Messrs:  Yokins,  ttod  araae 
beautiful  figures,  vases,  &c.,  in  porcelain,  supplied  oy  Mr.  Sharpus. 

The  Master  of  the  Mint  contributed  a  case  containing  a  comjuete  ooHectaon  of 
the  war  medals,  the  counterpart  of  one  which  was  recently  fitted  up  for  herMafestj. 
Among  the^  apparatus  exhibited,  we  may  mention  Knight's  new  soda-water 
apparatus,  which  was  described  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal.  On  the 
present  occasion  Mr.  Knight  had  his  apparatus  in  operation,  and  afibrded  to 
Bimdreds  of  the  visitors  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  fiidlity  with  wfaii^ 
aerated  waters  may  be  made  with  it,  and  of  the  excellence  of  their  quafity. 

There  was  a  drawing  of  the  new  patented  apparatus  of  Dr.  Normandy,  for 
the  distillation  of  sea-water,  and  the  production  from  it  of  good  potable  fiesh 
water.  This  apparatus  has  been  recently  fitted  up  by  the  &0Temment  on  the 
island  of  Heligoland.  Also  Normandy's  steam-valve  for  equalizing  die  preflBore 
of  steam,  as  sup{>lied  fi:om  the  boiler.  Messrs.  Elliot  Brothers  suppGcd  some 
appari^us,  indnding  a  small  model  hydraulic  press,  capable  of  exerting^  a 
pressure  of  sixty  cwt. ;  Messrs.  Home  and  lliomtfawaite,  some  sets  of  ednca- 
twmal  apparatus,  such  as  are  supplied  at  a  very  low  price  for  the  use  of  schools; 
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Mr.  Gr^ip,  a  doobk  acdcm  air-pimm  on  Tait^a  priikciple,  the  barrel  being 
placed  korizontally  beneath  the  plate ;  Mr.  Rooff,  ckarcoaland  other  respiraton, 
and  other  apparatns ;  Messrs.  Gwyiine  and  Co.,  a  patent  barometer,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  description  :^»The  instrament  consists  of  an  iBvorted  glass 
syphon,  sealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  partly  filled  with  meronry,  and 
suspended,  so  that  the  two  limbs  of  the  syphon  form  the  arms  of  a  balance*  The 
invendon  consists  chiefly  in  snpportinff  or  balancing  the  instrument  on  points, 

S'vots,  or  knife-edges,  or  suspending  it  by  a  flexible  material,  as  a  silken  cord,  a 
le  flexible  steel  spring,  &c^  which  allows  the  instrument  to  vibrate  or  oscillate 
fbeely,  and  a  pointer  or  hand  fixed  to  the  instrament,  and  moving  in  firont  of  an 
index  or  dial,  shows  by  its  motion  tixe  most  minute  change  in  the  atmosphere* 
Any  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  fi>rces  the  mercury  towards  the 
aeued  end  of  the  tnoe,  giving  a  preponderance  to  that  side  of  the  syphon,  and^ 
consequently,  motion  to  the  instrument;  while  a  decrease  in  the  preaswe 
produces  an  efl^ct  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  great  many  varieties  in  tiie 
arrangement  of  the  instrument  may  be  made. 

Dr.  Hofinann  contributed  a  new  form  of  combustion  furnace  for  organic 
aaalyais,  in  which  the  heat  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  gas.  Several 
arrangements  have  firom  time  to  time  been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  of  whidh 
that  exhibited  on  the  present  ocoasion  is  the  most  recent. 

Among  chemical  and  i^annaceutieal  products,  and  articks  of  Materia  Medlca, 
claiming  notiee  on  the  score  of  novdty  or  superior  quality,  were  the  following : 

A  specimen  of  hvdride  of  amyle,  a  new  ancestiietic  agent  recently  introduced 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  fipom  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smithy  of  Ediubux^ 
See  page  604. 

A  specimen  of  pure  benzine  or  benzole  (^English  manui&cture,  and  a  solntioit 
of  ffutta  percha  in  the  same,  firom  Mr.  Bolton. 

A  new  purple  dye,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  amline,  together  with  speci- 
mens of  ^Ik  dyed  with  it.  This  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  of  the 
Boval  College  of  Chemistry,  by  whom  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

f  araffine  Candles,  made  urom  Irish  peat,  firom  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  J.  Field. 

Specimen  of  vanilla  firom  the  Mauritius,  fi*om  M.  de  Yalanc^. 

Chinese  green  dye,  prepared  firom  the  sterna  of  a  species  of  rhamnua,  and 
recently  introduced  into  France,  fi<om  Mr.  D.  Hanbury. 

The  fruit  of  St.  Jsnatius's  bean,  and  anew  variety  of  cassia  fistula  from  South 
America,  firom  Mr.  Morson. 

Fine  crystals  of  sulphate  of  manganese,  from  Mr.  Squire. 

A  fine  specimen  of  sublimed  chloride  of  chromium,  fi:om  Mr.  Braithwaite. 

A  specimen  of  the  ordeal  nut,  and  of  a  tincture  of  MontcenilHer  wood^  used 
in  Gumea  for  judicial  poisoning,  firom  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone. 

Specimens  of  dried  plants  and  ferns  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Bird ;  a  collection 
of  Australian  plants  by  ISbr.  Sandfisrd;  and  two  branches  of  the  olive-tree,  one 
from  the  Mount  of  Ohves  and  the  other  from  Bethlehem^  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Wednesday,  May  20(ft. 

MB.  JACOB  BBLIi,  PBBSIDBllTf  IN  THB  CBAXB. 

Ths  Presidbnt,  in  commencing  the  business  of  the  Meeting,  said  that  althottgh 
there  was  nothing  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the  afiairs  of  the  Society 
to  cause  any  great  excitement  amongst  its  Members,  yet  there  was  now  quite  as 
much  reason  for  their  taking  interest  in  it,  and  using  their  energies  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  as  on  any  previous  occasion.  It 
was  true  that  at  the  commencement  of  an  institution  many  difBcnlties  had  te  he 
erereome  relative  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  its  objects,  which  gave  rise  to  dis- 
cussion and  probably  dwagreements,  causing  much  excitement  among  its  Members, 
which  mjght  be  compared  to  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house  where  rocks  and  other 
obttmctions  required  to  he  olearwl  away  before  bnUding  the  walls  of  the  edtfloe; 
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bat  when  that  was  oTeroome,  instead  of  expending  their  energi^  in  ditpntes  and 
aiguments,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  them  on  the  objects  for  which  the 
Society  was  established.  All  were  unanimous  as  to  the  adraotages  of  associatiiig 
themselves  together  for  their  mutual  improvement,  benefit^  and  protection,  as  well 
as  for  Uie  protection  of  the  public,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  poilcj  of 
keeping  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  their  past  laboara, 
and  by  a  perseverance  in  the  same  course  to  overcome  future  difficulties.  Oa 
looking  over  what,  had  transpired  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  might  gain  some  useful  information  for  their  future  guidance.  It  was 
quite  true  that  the  Society  was  not  precisely  the  institution  first  aimed  at»  be- 
cause they  originally  contemplated  obtaining  some  exclusive  powers  tnm.  Pai^ 
Uament,  such  as  prohibiting  all  persons  but  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  from  opening 
shops  as  Cliemists  and  Druggists.  To  expect  this  to  take  place  in  their  own  time 
was  probably  expecting  too  much,  as  the  ground  on  which  they  could  deserve  ex* 
elusive  privileges  must  rest  on  qualificationa  which  many  of  their  body  did  not 
possess,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  a  probationary  period  should  eziat, 
during  their  transition  from  their  present  state  to  that  of  a  recognized,  educated^ 
and  properly  qualified  profession.  A  very  obvious  preliminary  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  form  of  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction ;  and  having  obtained  this,  it  depended  on  themselves  to  substantiate 
their  claim  to  further  confidence,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  benefits  whwh  il 
was  hoped  would  ultimately  result  to  the  profession  and  the  public  fh>m  the 
establishment  of  the  Society.  He  often  heard  it  asked,  **  qui  Aoao/"— what  adraa- 
tages  resulted  from  becoming  Members  of  this  Association ;  and  his  answer  waa, 
that  the  public  were  beginning  to  understand  that  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
was  more  to  be  depended  on  Uian  an  ordinary  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  th^ 
consequently  those  who  were  Members  of  the  Society  were  more  likely  to  enjoj 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  be  patronised  by  them  than  non-members.  Maoj 
young  men  appeared  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and  they  took  pains  to  qualify  tliem* 
selves  to  pass  an  examination,  and  in  future  none  would  be  admitted  to  Member- 
ship but  those  who  Iiad  qualified  themselves  accordingly.  By  that  means  thej 
would  attain  indirectly  that  benefit  for  the  public  and  their  own  professional 
character  which  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  more  direct  means.  To 
induce  persons  to  undergo  a  voluntary  examination  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  as 
honourable  a  distinction  as  it  could  be ;  but  it  would  have  been  improper  and  im- 
politic, in  the  first  instance,  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it  by  making  it  a  very 
formidable  ordeal.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  opportunities  for  qua^ying  had 
greatly  increased,  and  the  means  of  education  now  existed  to  any  extent  that  papila 
desired  through  the  medium  of  this  and  other  institutions.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  examinations  in  future  might  be  made  more  complete  by  increasing  the 
facilities  for  the  practical  part — ^such  as  dispensing  prescriptions,  spreading  plaia- 
ters,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  shop.  These  examinations  had  not  hitherto,  in 
this  country,  been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  and  consequentiy  the  objection 
occasionally  made  against  them,  that  they  were  rather  theoretical  than  practica], 
had  been  urged  with  some  reason,  from  young  men  who  had  been  able  to  answer 
chemical  questions  satisfactorily  being  found  deficient  in  some  of  the  manipnln- 
tions  behind  the  counter.  The  experiment,  as  far  as  it  had  been  tried,  led  the 
Board  to  believe  that  these  defects  might  easily  be  overcome,  and  that  by  making 
the  examinations  more  complete  and  more  practiod  the  distinction  would  he  con- 
sidered more  honourable,  and  this  would  increase. the  desire  of  young  men  to  come 
up  and  obtain  the  diploma.  He  hoped  the  time  would  arrive  when  the  examination 
would  be  conducted  publicly  in  this  country  as  in  France,  and  the  Members  would 
thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
proceedings.  In  looking  over  the  events  that  had  occuired  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  he  had  been  constantly  reminded  of  the  great  services  of  their  late 
Secretary.  He  and  Mr.  Smith,  with  many  zealous  founders  of  the  Society,  had 
worked  together  even  before  its  existence  to  devise  some  constitution  for  it,  and 
to  reduce  its  elements  into  a  tangible  form.  It  was  impossible  to  overrate  the 
zeal  and  energy  which  Mr.  Smith  had  thrown  into  the  work,  and  as  the  Sode^ 
increased,  his  exertions  and  experience  had  grown  with  it,  so  that  no  one  connected 
with  the  Institution  was  so  conversant  with  the  business  as  Mr.  Smith.  The 
Council  were  not  conscious  of  the  full  value  of  his  services  until  he  was  sudden]/ 
incapacitated  by  Uhiess.  It  was  only  when  they  lost  a  valuable  officer  that  thej 
Mcame  fhlly  aware  of  his  worth,  and  the  Council  had  found  consideiablo  dilBcalty, 
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from  the  correspondence  and  other  work  being;  in  arreftrs  conieqnent  on  hia  retire- 
ment. He  ^the  Preiident)  took  that  opportunity  of  expresaing  regret  at  the  delay 
and  disappointment  that  must  have  occurred  to  some  Members  from  the  fact  of  th« 
business  of  the  Society  having  fallen  into  some  unayoidable  confusion  during  the 
interyal  fdlowing  Mr.  Smith's  illness  until  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  The 
Council  were  now  getting  the  work  into  order,  and  by  the  efforts  of  their  present 
Secretary  they  hoped  soon  to  overcome  the  diJBcolty  which  the  sudden  loss  of  an 
officer  who  had  grown  with  the  Society  had  occasioned.  He  regretted  that  during 
the  time  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  was  confined  to  his  house  by  illness)  which 
prevented  his  doing  what  he  otherwise  would,  but,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bird,  who 
attended  to  the  financial  duties  of  the  Society,  and  also  the  assistance  of  other 
Members  of  the  Council,  he  hoped  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  had  not  materially 
suffered  during  the  interr^^um  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  had  only  fiirther  to 
mention,  that  after  the  Beport  of  the  Council  had  been  read,  he  would  be  happy 
to  hear  any  suggestions  Members  might  have  to  make.  That  was  the  only  op- 
portunity'the  Members  had  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  meeting  together  to  expresa 
lif  a  public  manner  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  way  in  which  the  business 
of  the  Society  had  been  conducted,  and  he  wished  them  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  a  fresh  eye  detected  defects  that  might  not  have  occurred 
to  those  who  had  gone  in  the  beaten  track  of  the  past  year.  Whatever  suggestions 
might  be  made  by  the  Members  would  be  received  by  tlie  Council  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  would  be  offered,  viz.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  The  Chairman 
then  called  upon 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  Bremridob)  to  read  the 
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5S4  BEPOKT  OV  THB  CCAmOHi. 

We^  the:  undeEBtgiied  Auditon,  haye  ezanuned  tke  aocoonto  of  the  FOftSiUt- 
CBOneAL  Soonrr,  and  find  them,  coneet,  agreeably  with  tbe  foregoing  Stateiaeiit, 
and  thaiy  as  shown  by  the  booka  o£  the  Societj*  tbeoe  was  standing  ift  the  names  oC 
tin  TnHteea  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  En^^and,  on  the  Slst  of  Daeember,  1856: 

Qaaoeonnt  of  the  General  Fond New  8  per  Gents.  ..•—  Cd46    4  8 

BeneTolent  Fond.. ..-3  per  Cent.  Consols  .—  4801    1  1 

Life  Members'  Fund,  8  per  Cent.  Con8<^  ...  1325  18  7 

And  ai  that  data  theiiawaa  due  to  the  Life  Members*  Fiind.^..*  10  10  0 

GsosoB  S.  FanlfeB,  ^ 

John  Cabs,  ) 

William  Bowes,  yAudUan, 

Adouphus  FnBDEBicK  Hasbldem,  \ 
drd  Fehruary,  1857.  Artsux  Bowdlbb  Hill,  ^ 

Correct-^S.  T.  Coofsr,  Aecouniant.  \ 

The  foregoing  Statement  shcrwa  an  exccsa  of  incooM  &wt  eapen^tare 
amomiting  to  neaarly  £700 ;  £417  18«.  lOd.  hsLmg  been  iwrestedinGonremmeoi 
secoritiea)  and  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and  Seoretaxy  being 
larger  by  j^74 155.  9d.  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  To  enaore 
the  pemmnent  effidencr  of  the  Society,  it  is  necessary  l^t  a  .portion  of  the 
income  should  be  regularly  added  to  capital  to  compensate  for  the  diminn&n 
which  will  result  from  the  commutation  of  annual  subscdptions  of  one  goinea 
into  fees  and  life  subscriptions  amounting  to  fifteen  guineas,  the  interest  of  which 
latter  sum  payable  by  future  Members,  being  about  half  the  amount  of  the  sab- 
scription  wnidi  is  aaanaUy  paid  by  those  who  joined  the  Sodelr  prior  to  the  date 
of  me  Act.  It  is  aho  important  that  a  fiuid  should  be  raised  for  the  purchase  or 
erection  of  a  permanent  nreehold  building,  better  adapted  to  the  requirementB 
of  the'  Society  than  the  present  house,  widcti  is  held  on  lease  for  a  limited  term. 
The  Members  will  obserre  with  pleasare  that  the  legal  expenses  are  unim.- 
poortant,  as  the  duty  q£  enforciBg  the  Pharmacy  Act  is  not  attended  with  much 
expense. 

Although  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Act  have  been  undervalued  by  some 
penons,  the  Council  believe  that  tiie  distinction  is  becoming  more  generally 
nndexttood  by  the  pnbliCf  and  that  the  confidence  founded  on  that  disttnction 
will  be  found  productive  of  substantial  advantage  ta  |hose  who  are  registered 
as  Pharmacentical  Chemists.  With  a  view  of  promoting  tins  olneet,  and  wxfcHi^ 
generally  Imown  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Society  and  its  prospectxve 
influence  on  the  public  welfiure,  the  Coundl  issued  towards  the  end  of  hut  year  a 
statement  containing  a  brief  notice  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Society,  and 
llie  mode  in  which  it  ia  eaknlated  to  raise  the  qualification  of  drnpatsen  of 
medicine.  This  statement,  which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Transactions,  was  published  entire,  or  in  substance,  in  most  of  tJie  metropolitaa 
and  many  local  journals,  with  editorial  comments  generally  satisfiictory  and  en- 
eoaraging.  Hie  increasing  attention  which  has  of  Tate  been  given  to  the  sul^ect 
•f  adulteration  both  in  food  and  medicines,  and  the  notoriety  of  occasaonal 
accidents  arising  from  ignorance,  hare  tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Society  as  aa  institntion  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  correcting  these 
deficiencies,  and  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  public  favour  for  its  success. 

The  crowing  demand  fiir  improved  pharmaceutical  qualification  is  shown  by 
the  regmar  influx  of  students  at  the  l^ool  of  Pharmacy  in  London,  and  in 
some  other  places  where  fiunlities  exist  for  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  the  allied 
sciences.  The  lectures  which  are  provided  by  the  Society,  and  to  which 
Members,  Associates,  and  Roistered  Apprentices  are  admitted  fbsb,  have  been 
better  attended  during  the  present  session  than  they  have  for  many  years  past. 
An  increase  has  also  taken  place  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  to 
the  course  of  practical  instruction  in  the  Laboratory,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
obaarve  that  this  class  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the  last  three  years. 
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fiinee  the  sesrion  18ft8-4|  when  the  number  of  pfapib  in  Ae  kborstorj'  was  only 
twentj-one,  the  numbeni  in  the  three  sneceeding  sessionB  haye  been  respectiYely 
thirty,  thirty-two,  and  thirty-ei^.  The  last  number  relates  to  the  present 
sesrion,  and  represents  the  entries  up  to  this  time.  The  nnmber  of  cancddates 
who  have  passed  the  several  ezamlnations  of  the  Society  since  the  last  anniversary, 
18  as  &II0WS : — 

The  Clasrical  Examination 79    Last  year  .•..•....  59 

The  Minor  Examinaiioa 41  ''        » 46 

The  Major  Examination 27  **        15 

The  Conscil  have  observed  with  much  8atis£ftctioA  the  favourable  pn^xesB  of 
the  Society  in  Sootfand,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Joomal.  It  is  also  ^tifyin^  to*  find  that  tiie  local  associations  in  Liverpool 
and  ehiewlere  are  m  a  thriving  state,  and  are  assisting  the  efibrts  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  in  promoting  education. 

The  Pharmacopceia  Committee  has  continued  during  the  past  year  to  meet 
re^;ularly,  and  has  collected  some  practical  information  with  reference  to  the 
Materia  Medica.  ^  The  several  classes  of  preparations  are  under  consideration 
seriatiniy  with  a  view  of  suggesting  such  amendments  as  experience  may  show 
to  be  desirable.  In  the  £^  of  a  Medical  Bill  recently  introduced  into  J?ar- 
liament^  a.  provisioa  was  inserted  for  resaoving  tiie  Saiy  of  compiling  tile 
PharmiusopA  firvsn  tke  College  of  PhjrsieiaiM^  and  entrusting  it  to  the  ^*  Medical 
Coimcil  of  Beahh  '*  proposed  to  be  coostitated  under  the  Act^  an  arrangement 
to  which  the  Ckrandl  believe  no  ohjedaen  is  entertained  l^  the  College.  The 
change,  howerer^  would  not  supersede  the  measives  now  in  progress  for  an 
effectual  revision  and  amendment  of  the  Pharmacopcetay  as  tite  duty  would  in 
allprobability  continne  in  the  same  hands,  although  nominally  placed  under  a 
different  jurisdiction.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  practical  experience  of  the 
pharmaceutist  is  required  in  completing  the  details  of  this  work,  and  the 
Society  having  been  officially  in  communication  with  the  College  of  Physicians 
on  the  Bttbiect,  cannot  escape  from  a  share  of  the  re^nubility. 

It  is  with  fedinfls  o£  aracere  regret  that  the  Council  refer  to  the  serious  indis- 
pwitmi  of  the  late  Secretarv,  George  Walter  Smith,  which  has  deprived  the  Society 
e£  the  valnable  services  of  a  finthifiil,  zealous,  and  efficient  officer.  The  active 
exertions  and  energy  of  Mr.  Smith  at  the  time  the  Society  was  founded,  con- 
tributed greatlv  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  his  n^ethodieal  habits  of 
budness,  regurar  attention  to  his  duties,  and  the  identification  of  himself  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Institution  from  its  establishment  until  the  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  retire^  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  Members. 
There  iis  every  reason  to  bdieve  that  his  over- exertion  and  anxiety  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  occasioned  a  premature  breaking-up  of  his  constitution,  and  the 
Coimcil  consider  that  8<Hiie  substantial  and  permanent  acknowledgment  is  due 
to  hkn  for  this  fiuthful  service. 

Hr.  Pbacock  moved  that  the  Report  be  received,  and  i»rinted  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society.  He  congratulated  the  Members  on  the  progressive  state  of  the 
Society,  and  observed  that  they  had  only  to  be  true  to  themselves,  and  they  would 
become  as  important  a  Society  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  He  regreted  to  find  that 
daring  the  past  year  the  Chemists  had  been  attacked  by  the  Medical  Profession 
more  than  at  any  otiier  period,  and  the  occasions  selected  had  been  at  inquests  on 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  from  poison.  Before  the  Medical  Ihrofession 
oried  down  the  Chemists  for  selling  poisons,  he  thought  they  should  define  them, 
nnd  that  the  Legislature  should  name  what  should,  and  what  should  not,  be  sold 
vritbottt  a  medical  certificate.  The  Chemists  wished  to  he  friends  with  the  Medical 
Profession,  and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  attacked  them  without  cause. 
He  took  leave  to  quote  from  an  old  numbcor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  extracts  from 
a  letter  on  the  subject,  evidently  intended  as  a  defence  of  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
ud  as  a  general  reply  to  the  censures  of  Mr.  Wakley  and  others,  in  reference  to 
▼ariovs  accidents  which  had  led  to  coroners'  inquests.    Much  of  the  matter  was 
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quite  inBlerant,  and  the  Meeting  becoming  yery  impatient  at  so  mudi  time  being 
occupied  by  remarks  of  that  nature  from  an  anonymous  newspaper  correspondent^ 
and  on  the  speaker  declaiming,  "  I  could  a  tale  unfold," 

Mr.  Wauoh  rose  to  order.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Peacock  to  have  some  conaiderm- 
tion  for  the  patience  of  the  Meeting,  having  had  ample  time  to  unfold  his  tale.  (He 
hoped  Mr.  Peacock  would  excuse  the  pun.)  The  Meeting  had  for  a  long  time 
listened  yery  patiently,  but  r^y  the  matter  which  had  been  introduced,  and  the 
personalities  respecting  the  Mediod  Profession  were  so  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpoae 
for  which  they  had  met,  that  he  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  the  Society,  that  these 
remarks  would  not  be  reported. 

The  Meeting  appearing  to  concur  in  Mr.  Waugh's  obsenration,  Mr.  Peacock  bfrooght 
these  remarks  to  a  close.    He  inquired  whether  the  Society  had  a  paid  librarian. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  duties  of  librarian  were  combined  with  those  of  other 
officers.  I'here  was  always  some  person  who  performed  the  duties,  but  no  officer 
under  the  distinct  designation  of  librarian. 

Mr.  GiBBs  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Collins  said  that  the  country  Chemists  found  the  Medical  Profi^aston  their 
best  friends.  They  were  always  ready  to  place  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Chemists,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  they  had  been  so  severe  as  Mr.  Peacock  had 
stated. 

Mr.  Slippeb  said  that  he  found  by  conducting  his  business  so  as  not  to  tread  on 
the  heels  of  the  Medical  Profession,  he  obtained  &eir  approbation  as  well  as  that  of 
the  public.  He  repeated  his  suggestion  of  last  year,  that  the  Report  of  the  Goonial 
ahoiUd  be  printed,  and  circulate  amongst  the  Members  previously  to  the  day  ot 
meeting,  as  was  done  by  other  public  institutions.  It  was  impossible  for  Members, 
from  hearing  the  Report  read,  to  retain  the  various  points  it  touched  on  so  aa  to  be 
able  to  sift  and  ascertain  if  there  were  anything  that  required  particular  attentioii» 
or  that  was  objectionable.  He  thought  it  practicable  in  these  days  of  steam-printing 
that  the  Report  might  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  at  least  one  week  before  the  day 
of  meeting.  He  considered  it  worth  the  attention  of  Members  whether  it  should  not 
be  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  Apprentices  of  Members  should  become  registered  Appren- 
tices in  connexion  with  the  Society.  He  mentioned  the  subject  from  a  belief  that 
many  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  especially  those  in  the  country,  took  Apprentices 
without  impressing  on  parents  the  necessity  of  their  children  becoming  registered 
Apprentices.  He  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  their  making  the  exaiuination 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  In  some  of  the  hospitals  it  was  found  that  those 
students  who  were  best  up  in  theory  were  the  worst  operators,  and  so  it  was  some- 
times with  Chemists. 

Mr.  BoBDEN  thought  some  allusion  would  have  been  made  in  the  Report  to  the 
intention  of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  he  called  attentioa 
to  Lord  Campbell's  recent  remarks  in  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  the  necessity  of 
some  legislative  enactment  to  curb  the  free-trade  in  these  drugs.  The  Ghemisli 
had  no  wish  to  poison  their  neighbours,  but  he  thought  great  difficulty  must  attend 
such  legislation  as  that  proposed,  because  it  was  well  known  that  persons  who  de- 
stroyed themselves  by  poison  contrived  to  obtain  it  for  some  professed  legitimate 
object.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  Chemists  to  take  an  attestation  for  eyety 
pennyworth  of  laudanum  they  sold;  and  he  considered  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Council  of  the  Society  should  watch  the  matter,  and  if  necessary  interfere,  so  aa  to 
endeavour  to  modify  any  yery  stringent  enactment  that  might  be  proposed  relative 
to  this  subject. 

The  Cbaibman  said  it  did  not  follow  because  the  Council  had  not  noticed  the 
subject  in  the  Report,  that  therefore  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  He  aasnred 
the  Meeting,  that  should  any  such  measure  as  that  referred  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliament,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  fiilly  to  consider  it,  and  give  them 
due  notice  respecting  its  details,  and,  if  needful,  to  call  a  Special  Meeting.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  some  l^slation  was  intended  on  the  subject,  and  whenever 
the  draft  of  the  bill  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  it  would  receive  the  seriooa  a^ 
tention  of  the  Council,  and  be  communicated  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  Pbacock  rose  to  explain  some  of  his  previous  remarks,  and  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  attacking  the  Medical  Profession. 

Mr.  Collins  hoped  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Council,  as  the  Report  appealed 
to  indicate,  to  go  on  in  the  same  hopeless  spirit  as  in  times  past.    He  thoughl»  as 
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tbere  were  several  measures  before  Parliament  relative  to  the  medical  profession,  it 
was  a  good  opportuaity^or  the  Council  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  intn^uction  of  a 
clause  into  them  beneficial  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  Whenever  legislation 
took  place  in  reference  to  the  trade,  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  all  at  the  time 
in  the  profession,  and  the  sooner  they  commenced,  he  thought,  the  better.  It  would 
be  as  well  to  correspond  with  the  Medical  Corporations  on  the  subject,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  consenting  to  support  the  claim  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  they 
in  return  might  be  able  to  render  them  assistance,  by  the  influence  they  might  be 
able  to  bring  on  various  Members  of  Parliament.  Ue  thought  the  object  of  the 
Society  should  be  first  to  protect  its  Members,  and  then  endeavour  to  induce  Medical 
Practitioners  to  abandon  Pharmacy.  He  moved,  **  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
the  inflaenoe  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  Great  Britain  would  be  wisely  ex- 
ercised in  supporting  the  claims  of  Medical  Practitioners  to  a  legal  recognition 
of  their  right  to  remuneration  for  professional  service,  and  that  the  Coundl  be 
respectfully  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  in  their  judgment  may  best  promote  thit 
object.  That  the  Council  be  further  requested  to  place  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  Medical  Corporations,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  concurrence  to  the 
introduction  of  clauses  in  the  Medical  Bill,  introduced  to  Parliament  under  their 
auspices,  prohibiting  the  retail  sale  or  comxx>unding  of  medicines  by  any  other  per- 
sons than  qualified  Apothecaries  or  Pharmaceutical  Chemists." 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  having  one  Resolution  before  the  Meeting,  he  could 
not  take  a  second,  unless  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Collins  therefore  deferred  his  motion. 

Mr.  Wauoh,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  said  that  it  was  intended  the  Beport 
should  be  printed,  so  that  a  copy  of  it  might  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
Member  who  entered  the  room  that  morning,  but  owing  to  some  mistake  it  had  not 
been  done.  He  thought  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  would  be  the  earliest 
period  at  which  the  Report  could  be  circulated. 

Mr.  Mason  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Members 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Report  before  they  were  called  upon  to 
approve  of  it.  He  regretted  the  loss  of  their  late  Secretary,  and  he  considered  that 
his  services  should  be  recognized  by  a  resolution  of  the  body.  They  had  all  received 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  at  Mr.  Smith's  hands.  He  called  attention  to  the 
cost  of  the  delivery  of  the  Journals  of  the  Society,  which  he  said  had  increased 
during  the  past  five  years,  whilst  the  number  of  Members  had  decreased  during  that 
time.  He  at  first  considered  the  diflference  arose  from  their  being  sent  by  post,  but 
he  found  on  calculating  it  that  even  then  the  expense  ought  not  to  have  exceeded 
£183,  so  that  there  was  a  diflerence  of  £50,  which  he  could  not  understand.  He  called 
attention  to  the  late  delivery  of  the  JoumaL  He  did  not  get  his  till  the  second  of  the 
month,  though  a  country  friend  of  his  received  a  copy  on  the  31st. 

(It  was  explained  that  the  increase  in  the  expense  of  the  delivery  arose  from  the 
endeavour  from  time  to  time  to  ensure  greater  punctuality,  that  a  part  of  the 
expense  was  formerly  included  in  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  in  sending  the 
Journals  by  post,  other  expenses  besides  postage  were  incarred.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  suggested  that  the  Report  should  be  published  at  least  a  month 
before  the  day  of  Meeting.  ^      ^      ,    , 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  impossible.  It  was  often  found  that  up  to  the 
day  of  meeting  some  addition  or  amendment  was  necessaiy. 

Mr.  Garlb  observed  that,  as  an  improvement  in  the  examination  had  been 
alluded  to,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Board  should  give  a  first  and  second 
dass  certificate,  which  is  the  custom  of  some  other  examining  bodies. 

Mr.  Bottlb,  after  urging  the  necessity  of  an  early  circulation  of  the  Report, 
renetted  that  it  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  four  medical  bills  now  before  Parliament, 
in  one  of  which  there  was  a  clause  aiTecting  the  privileges  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
ffiats.  He  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Report  should  be  circulated  with  the  voting 
papers.  He  objected  to  the  names  of  Candidates  for  the  Council  being  introduced 
£to  the  leading  articles  of  the  Journal,  and  asked  in  what  relation  that  publication 
stood  to  the  Society— whether  it  belonged  to  the  Society  or  to  the  Editor.  The 
lemarks  about  the  Country  Members  of  Council  were  quite  insulting.  He  thought 
it  very  desirable  that  Country  Members  should  be  elected  on  the  Council ;  and  he 
expressed  an  opinion  that  some  alteration  in  the  management  of  the  Society  was 
neoeaiaryytogiTenewlifetoit.  Hetpokeof  the  Members  of  the  Medieal  Profession 
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M  the  best  firieftk  of  tke  tnde.  The  Country  Chemifti  moet  wihwifl  fiBom  ttt 
hnzters,  and  not  from  medical  men  supplying  their  own  medicines.  Hie  warn  dio- 
appointed  at  not  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Council  expressed  in  the  Beport  relaUve 
to  the  sale  of  poisoiia.  K  the  Council  wished  to  continoe  to  receive  the  sufipoci  of 
the  Country  Memhen,  who  stood  now  on  the  list  as  6  to  1,  they  must  do  scMnatliiiig 
towards  protectiiig  them  from  the  infringements  of  the  trade  by  gBooers,  irho  took 
sway  the  bulk  of  the  buaineBS.  The  words  "Phacmaoeotical  Chemist**  inigfat  do  in 
London,  but  were  not  a  sufficient  protection  in  the  Country.  He  complained  of  tlie 
omission  in  the  accounts  of  a  sum  fiur  prises  to  studeoits,  and  he  objected  to  the  laicB 
cash  balance  steted  in  the  tteport  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secietazy. 

Mr.  BxKD  explained  that  it  arose  from  the  illness  of  the  late  Secretaiy. 

Mr.  Pbdlbr  bore  testimony  to  the  great  accuracy  with  whidi  the  aooounts  of  tbe 
late  Secretary  were  kept,  fie  urged  on  the  Members  the  necessity  of  their  ben^ 
united,  if  they  willed  to  obtain  the  advantages  for  which  the  Society  was  ongiBAl^ 
established.  He  thought  there  was  good  ground  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  heua^ 
alarmed  at  the  dispensing  of  poisons.  The  most  effectual  way  to  remove  It  was  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  profiassion. 

The  Cn^iBMAir,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  <on  tiie  leading  article  of  the  Jonxaai 
alluded  to^  said  tint  he  thought  Members  knew  that  the  leading  articles  did  not  fimi 
any  portion  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  The  roaoon  for  mentioni^  the 
gentleman's  name  was,  that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  Meoaben^  and  had  been  ■i^jtH^ 
in  being  passed  oyer  on  former  occasions.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  «t*'*"^iiurft  of 
country  Members  two,  three,  or  four  times  a  jrear  at  the  Comcil  Miseitings  was  as 
mndi  as  oould  be  ei^eoted  of  them,  and  the  Members  should  lecdllect  ehat  the 
attendance  of  each  every  time  involTod  a  considerable  expenae.  Some  of  the  Meet- 
ings were  mereliy  routine  Meetings,  and  the  att^vianoe  of  oountiy  Members  migfati 
on  those  occasions,  be  less  important  The  orders  of  the  day  were  invariably  eeat 
to  them,  so  that  they  might  attend  when  snlgectB  of  importance  required  thcar  psoseaoe. 

After  a  desvdtory  conversation,  in  which  Messrs.  Macfiurlane^  HoUier,  Moore, 
Hooper,  Bird,  Edwards,  Wangh,  and  Woolley  took  part,  the  nesolutaon  for  the  as- 
ception,  &&,  of  the  fieport  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CojLLurB  then  moved  his  resolution,  whidi  was  seconded  })f  Mr.  Duauneov. 

It  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  there  appeared  to  be 
a  general  feeling  that  it  was  undesirable  to  adopt  such  a  resolutiaB,  and  that  the 
object  aimed  at  might  be  better  attamed  by  leaving  it  to  the  CouaciL  UltuBatdLy 
the  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and  the  following  substituted  and  cacried  aew.  am,  .•— 

**  That  this  Meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  Council  should,  during  the  ftnmtng  year, 
watch  Medical  Legislation,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  interests  of  Pharmaoeatical 
Chemists." 

Mr.  BoTTLB  moved—*'  That  the  annual  Bq^  be  printod,  and  drcnlated  with  the 
voting  pikers." 

The  resolution,  having  been  seconded,  was  put  to  the  Meeting^  and  negatived. 

The  Cmaibmax  stated  that  he  had  in  his  hand  a  letter  firom  a  Member  who  waa 
not  able  to  attend  (Mr.  Tu^  of  Enfield),  who  deaved  to  caU  the  attentton  of  tl» 
Meeting  to  three  suldeots : — lst|  The  unfiur  operation  of  the  Patent  Medicine 
Licence ;  2nd,  The  sale  of  medicines,  poisons,  &c.,  by  grocers  aad  oUmbb;  4id,  The 
propriety  of  claiming  for  PiiarmaoeutiGal  Chemists  exemption  from  serving  on  juiiea, 
when  the  public  health  n&i^t  maSst  from  their  absence.  One  oi  these  eubjeota  had 
been  already  disoessed,  the  othen  mast  be  reserved  ibr  a  friture  opportanity,  tiie 
tune  havmg  expired. 

Mr.  PfiDLBB  proposed,  and  Mr.  Boxxub  seoonded,  a  vote  cf  thanks  to  tfaezetiaiv 
Council,  which  was  osnied. 

Twelve  Scrutmeers  having  been  appointed,  and  tiiaoks  voted  to  the  <^«T"in,  Ike 
Meeting  atj^jouned  until  Pziday,  the  22nd  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

ADJOUBNED  MEErma, 

22nd  Moif,  1657* 

lOU  f  AOOB  BELL  IN  THB  CHAZB. 

Mr.  CoHSTAHCBfthe  CSudrmaa  of  the  Scrutineers,  presented  the  following  Bepott : 
We,  the  Scrutineers  appointed  at  the  Sbcteenth  Annaal  General  Ifeetiag  of  tte 
Fharmaoentieal  Society  of  Great  Britun,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  di|y 
exunined  tke  voting  pi^perf  committed  to  JUt,  end  leport  the  liikfw'mg  nwiUii 


ooinraiZia 

Voting  Pliers  allowed  8S2 

"  diMUoirod  te  JafonDalitr      18 


«8S 


BaUwd 548 

Bird 787 

Backlee. ......  729 

Davenport  ...  725 
Deane 781 


Edirardfl 745 

Herring 442 

Lea 446 

Macfailaae ...  768 


Morson 785 

Moore... •  521 

Heggeioa .....  677 
536 


Sqvire... •..••••  684 

SmeetoB  ......  «1B2 

€kadfeid  ......  614 

Woolley •  «6l 


▲UDXTOBS. 

Voting  Ptcpefs  Bllewed 785 

^  dinUowed  for  iaformali^     33 

618 

Barnes 899  I  Carr «00  I  Hill «36  I  Bedler  ,•...«..  401 

Bower -  515  j  Haselden 664  |  Palmer 482  j 

(Signed)       Edwasd  CoyaTAwcE,  Obirmaii    Josbfr  Kbitib 
W.  K.  HoFszs  iJoHN  BAjaxuui 

WnALLM  WlKBLB  ChASUBS  CoLBB 

John  T.  Ebot  W.  H.  Bkll 

Natsakibl  B.  Gxbbb  Gboboe  Galuxbb 

Thokai  Wtltjaws  Jooh  T.  Tutboucb 

The  Obasxkax  dedlared  tin  CouvoBi  «nd  AuimoM  Ibr  the  ensaiiig  twelve 
months  to  consist  of  the  foUowiag  Memban: — 


Ballard,  Sdwht,  Faningdon,  Berks 

Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Ozfiord  Street 

BiBD,  WiLLLuc  Lionsl,  42,  Castlo  Street,  Oxford  Street 

BsEW,  Thomas  A.,  71,  East  Street,  Brighton 

BncKLEE,  Wduljak  Hbmst,  86,  New  Bond  Street 

Davbkport,  John  Thxstlewood,  83,  Great  Russell  St.,  Bloomsbury 

Deane,  Hbnkt,  Clapham 

Edwabbs^  John  B.,  42,  Berrr  Stseet,  lireipool 

Edwabds,  Gbobge,  Dartfora 

Hanbitbt,  Daniel  Bbll,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street 

Kbeuvo,  Geobqe  B.,  High  Street,  Epsom 

Macfablanb,  John  F.,  17,  Nerth  Bridge,  Edinhurgh 

MoasoH,  Thokas  II.  R,  19,  Southampton  Bow 

Meoobson,  Gborgb,  64,  Cannon  Street,  City* 

MooBB,  Jambs  Lodqb,  Craven  Place,  Paddington 

Pbacock,  Hamebton  R.,  170,  Sigh  Street,  Poplar 

Sandfobd,  Gbobge  Wbbb,  47,  Piccadillj 

Smith,  Kathaxibl,  High  Street,  Chdtenhaa 

SauxBB»  Pbtbb,  277,  Oxford  Street 

Wauoh,  Geobob,  177,  Begent  Street 

Woollet,  Jambs,  69^  Market  Street,  IBSanchflster 

BowxB,  William,  96,  Ibttenfaam  Court  Boad 
Cake,  John,  171,  Hi«^  Holbora 
HaskiDbr,  AixiLPHirs  F.,  18,  Conduit  Street 
Hux^Absmub,  11,  Little  Britain 
Pbdubb,  CtaMMB  &,  199,  Sleet  Street 

In  answer  to  a^estion  respecting  the  inflornialities  YUfened  to  in  tin  njeoted 
TOtes,  the  Scrutineen  stated  that  in  some  Totiqg  pmrs  more  than  the  fomg 
number  of  names  were  left.  Some  of  the  CoontiTMeBiberB  had  omitted  to  iasmfy 
the  enrdope  with  name  and  address,  as  required  by  the  bye-laws,  and  tho  votes  of 
some  London  Members  haThig  been  sent  hy  post^  ocraM  not  be  received. 

The  Chaxbmih  stated  that»  since  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  suMuoe  of  a 
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propoMd  Bill  for  x«galating  the  sale  of  poisons  had  been  published,  and  cof^et  of 
the  Bill  would  in  the  course  of  the  day  be  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Council. 
It  was  obviously  impossible  that  such  a  Bill  should  pass,  and  it  would  be  ncocwaiy 
for  the  Council  to  watdi  its  progress. 

The  two  Medical  Bills  were  on  the  table,  but  the  Chairman  thought  it  needless  at 
the  present  time  to  trouble  the  Members  with  any  detailed  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  two  Bills  would  tend  to  militate  against  each  other,  but  neither  of  them 
appeared  materially  to  affect  the  interests  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

Mr.  BuoKLBB  moved,  and  Mr.  Bibd  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Seratineecf, 
whidi,  having  been  carried  unanimously,  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Constance. 

PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

17,  J7/bofMs6tiry  Square^  Mcof  13/^  1857. 

BOBBBT  BENTLBY,  r.L.B.,  PBESIDEMT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

*  I>oNATTONS  of  plants  were'announced  from  Mr.  Ereaut,  of  Jersey,  Mr.  Medlegr,  of 
Worcester,  and  Mr.  Groves,  of  Weymouth. 

An  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  to  Lulworth,  near  Weymouth,  by  Mr.  H. 
Groves,  was  then  read,  and  illustrated  by  specimens. 

The  Committee  have  arranged  that  the  botanical  excursion  shall  take  place  on 
Saturday,  the  27th  of  June.  They  propose  that  the  Members  should  assemble  at 
the  Waterloo  station  and  proceed  by  rail  to  Putney,  from  which  place  they  would  go 
across  Wimbledon  Common  to  Richmond.  Any  one  wishing  to  join  the  exconum 
should  commuhicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Wood,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

As  some  of  the  Members  wish  to  dine  at  Richmond,  any  Member  desirous  of 
joining  the  dinner  should  indicate  the  same  to  the  Secretary  before  the  20th  of  Jane. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

jRoyoZ  ItutUuUon^  Thvr»day,  23rd  April,  1857. 

MB.  ABBAHAIC,  THE  PBBSIDBNT,  IN  TEB  CHAIB. 

Mr.  B.  Townbon  was  elected  a  Member,  and  Mr.  Booker  an  ABSodate  of  the 
Society. 

The  Seoretabt  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  fhHU  Messt*. 
W.  J.  BUckbum,  J.  H.  and  S.  Johnson,  J.  F.  Grimsdale,  A.  Bedford,  T.  D.  Walker, 
H.  S.  Evans,  J.  Southward,  the  Royal  Institution,  and  himself. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  the  next  business  was  that  which  wa 
nounced  in  the  circular:— 

A  REPORT  ON  THE  GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  RIYXNGTOK 

WATER. 

BT  J.  B.  MBTINS,  M.I>.,  and  J.  B.  XDWABD8,  FB.D. 

This  was  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  immediate  practical  importance.  It 
one  on  which  thev  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  useAil  information  to  theur  IUIoy- 
townsmen.  It  had  been  before  discussed  amongst  them,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be 
again  discussed  with  that  philosophic  calmness  which  distinguished  their  fonner 
debate.  It  had  excited  strong  expressions;  but  he  hoped  on  this  occasioa  nothing 
that  could  give  rise  to  unpleasant  ibeling  would  be  indo^ed  in,  and  that  they  ahoold 
proceed,  and  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  truth.  The  two  gentlemen  who  had  prepared 
the  report  had  paid  very  great  attention  to  the  subject ;  they  had  studied  it  IabQV&oaB|]r» 
and  no  doubt  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  reason  for  all  they  stated. 

Dr.  Edwabbs  then  proceeded  to  rrad  the  report  of  the  evening,  an  daborale  mnd 
lengthy  document.  He  said  that  on  the  15th  of  January  last  Mr.  Mercer  brought 
before  the  Members  of  the  Chemists*  Association  specimens  of  the  Rivingtoo  water, 
in  small  quantity,  obtained  by  Mr.  Alderman  Bennett,  and  gave  the  result  of  a 
general  chemical  examination  of  the  water,  dwelling  specially  upon  its  action  as  a 
solvent  upon  metallic  lead,  and  on  the  decomposition  whidi  he  anticipated  would 
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nralt  tnm  long  ftoring  on  lea  Toyages,  in  conse^neace  of  the  organic  matter. 
Thetn  statementt,  and  the  comments  nude  upon  them,  canted  much  anxiety  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  supply  whlc^  the  subsequent  pro-Pike 
and  anti-Pike  discussions  by  no  means  tended  to  allay.  A  proposal  was  therefore 
made  to  submit  the  water  to  certain  eminent  chemists  in  difl&rent  localities,  for 
scientific  examination  and  report;  but  the  expense  of  bringing  such  judges  to  the 
spot,  and  of  employing  them  upon  a  long  and  elaborate  inquiry,  negatired  the  pro- 
position. It  then  occurred  to  liimself  and  Dr.  Kevins  that  it  became  a  public  duty 
to  come  forward,  and  do  to  the  best  of  their  aMlity  what  was  necessary  to  relieye 
the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  trusting  that  their  oflioes  woiUd  be  accepted  in  good 
fUth,  their  only  desire  behig  to  serre  the  public  Acting,  therefore,  under  a  sense 
ef  this  responsibility,  they  had  endeaToured  to  steer  dear  from  party  bias,  and  to 
entertain  this  as  a  puely  scientific  question. 

1st  Is  the  Rivington  water  in  a  condition  fit  for  human  consumption  ? 

2ndly.  If  not,  can  it  by  any  aTailable  means  be  made  pure  and  wholesome  ? 

Haying  obtained  water  from  the  rarious  reserroirs  at  Rirington,  from  Prescot, 
•nd  well-water  from  Green  Lane,  the.  authors  proceeded  to  make  their  experi- 
ments.   The  quantity  of  water  operated  upon  had  been  about  twenty  gallons,  and 
had  included,  on  sereral  points,  the  present  town  supply,  as  well  as  rarious  ad- 
mixtures of  iiiB  well- water  with  the  Rlvington  in  very  yarious  proportions.    Haying 
repeated  the  results  of  the  experiments  upon  lead,  as  read  before  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  Dr.  Bdwards  went  on  to  obserye  that  the  next  experiments 
were  made  with  a  yiew  to  ascertain  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  water,  and  then 
noticed  the  colouring  matter  found  in  the  Pike  water.    He  said  that  publicity  had 
recently  been  giyen  in  the  Liyerpool  papers  to  experiments  in  the  direction  <^  gal- 
yanic  action  with  a  yiew  to  remoying  the  colour,  by  Dr.  Medlock,  of  London,  and 
the  results  obtained  by  that  gentleman  had  been  adduced  as  applicable  to  the  de- 
colorization  of  the  Riyington- water.    The  process  consisted  simply  of  suspending  a 
odl  of  iron  wire  in  a  reseryolr  of  the  Thames  water.    But  surely  it  would  be  re- 
membered that  the  IKyington  water  was  in  contact  with  iron  b^  its  line  of  pipes  for 
twenty-fiye  miles;  and  if  so  simple  an  agent  was  to  decolorize  it,  we  should  already 
obtain  it  in  this  condition  in  the  present  reseryolr.    The  organic  matter  in  Thames 
water,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  largely  of  animal  origin,  hence  the  compound  of 
nitrogen,  yiz.,  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  which  result  from  its  decomposition.    In 
the  present  instance  the  organic  matter  is  purely  yegetable  in  its  origin;  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Dr.  Medlock  did  not,  therefore,  apply.    Decolorization  by  means  of 
animal  charoMd  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  expense;  but  the  reburning  of 
animal  charcoal  by  simple  apparatus  was  now  so  readily  applied,  and  so  generally 
used,  that  the  expense  would  not  be  large  after  the  first  outlay,  while  the  character 
«f  the  water  would  be  greatly  improyed.    It  had  lately  been  obsenred  of  the  town 
supply  of  water  that  it  was  much  harder  than  when  the  Rivington  supply  was  first 
introduced,  and  that  it  now  possessed  neither  the  advantages  of  the  well-water  nor 
those  qualities  peculiar  to  the  Rivington  water.    The  authors  had  observed  this 
change,  and  attnbuted  it  to  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  decolorize  the  water  by  means 
<^  quicklime,  which,  while  only  partially  snccessM  in  removing  the  colouring  matter, 
materially  increased  the  hardness  of  the  water,  and  for  many  purposes  iigured  its 
character.    The  authors  entertained  little  doubt  that,  if  experiments  were  instituted 
upon  a  sufllcienUy  large  scale,  the  colour  might  be  efibctnally  removed,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  injuring  the  best  quality  of  water,  namely,  its  softness.    The 
authors  concluded  their  paper  thus :— The  general  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  as  a  result  of  these  experiments,  may  be  thus  briefiy  stoted. 

1st.  That  the  Rivington  water,  or  any  mixture  containing  it  in  equal  proportions 
or  thereabouts,  wiU,  when  stored  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  leaden  cistern  or  tank, 
dissolve  lead.  Water  thus  impregnated  is  dangerous  to  the  public  health;  and  it  is 
therdbre  necessary  that,  whenever  leaden  cisterns  are  employed,  the  metal  should  be 
protected  by  paint  or  some  suitable  cement  No  danger  results  from  the  mere 
passage  of  the  water  through  short  lengths  of  leaden  pipes. 

2nd.  That  the  Rivington  water  coqtains  less  germinating  matter  than  the  well- 
water  firom  Green  Lane,  and  when  stored  in  either  close  or  open  vessels  has  preserved 
its  sweetness  during  the  six  weeks  over  which  our  experimenu  have  extended. 
Mixtures  of  Green  Lane  and  Rivington  water  do  not  remain  sweet  for  a  lengthened 

period. 
Tox.  xyx.  2  B 
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3id«  That  the  odouriDg  matter  may  be,  and  oog^t  to  be,  lemored;  and  thai, 
when  thaa  properiy  filt^ed,  the  Bivington  water  is  a  wfaolesonie  and  riy  caedlent 
heyerage,  and  calculated  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  community. 

4th.  That  the  wnall  amount  of  mineral  ingredients  it  cmitafns  are  of  the  moat 
Taluable  character  for  dietetic  and  maaafactuiing  purposes;  and  that  the  otjectWB- 
able  colonr  being  removed,  it  has  properties  superior  to  well*water.  Ita  insipidity  ia 
bat  the  result  of  its  purity  and  of  the  small  proportion  of  caiboiiic  acid  wfaidii  H 
oontains.  While,  then,  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  luxury,  it  may  be  desiralie  to  retain 
a  limited  supply  of  well-water  for  the  benefit  oi  those  who  prefer  it,  tke  gOHnl 
public  will  tie  best  serred  by  a  speedy  and  abundant  snpply  mun  Bi▼ingfaa^  ft«e 
from  any  adnuzture  whatever;  and  the  question  of  a  separate  snpply  slMmM  be 
ascertained  as  one  of  pobUo  oonvenienoe  rather  than  aa  one  aflfhfiiiig  tte  p«hBe 
health. 

Dr.  KsYiHS  stated  that  he  had  had  oonsideraUe  oone8|RmdeBoe  wilfa  medical  men 
in  those  districts  supplied  with  water  of  a  similar  deseripkioa  to  that  from  Bivingtoo. 
The  towns  to  whidi  he  referred  were  Kendal,  Lancaster,  Bolton,  and  Sheffield.  Ibi 
Kendal,  the  report  was,  that  for  about  two  months,  during  the  heat  of  ssmnier,  the 
water  was  so  ofl^uiye  tiiat  the  people  had  to  resort  to  the  weila;  but  that  the  heallli 
of  the  town  had  imprared  since  tiie  supply  of  surface  water,  and  tiiat  cases  of  lead 
poison  were  unknown.  The  reports  which  lie  had  receiTed  fr^m  the  oiher  tfaoue 
towns  were  yery  similar;  and  so  far  as  England  was  cooeemed,  in  regard  la  tlia 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  people,  the  answer  was  decidedly  fbvourabie. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  and  Dr.  KeTin»*s  remarks  were  fbUowed  by  oonaidefmUe 
discussion,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Mereer,  Aldennan  Bennett,  Br.  rrflinw, 
Mr.  Maekinlay,  and  others,  joined. 


l%untU^f  7tk  May^  18&7. 

THE  FBESnyBm*,  MB.  ABHASAH,  IN  THB  GHAIia 

Mr.  J'oHn  Glotsb,  of  Birkenhead,  was  elected  a  member. 

The  SaoBBTABT  announced  donationa  to  the  library  from  Mr.  W.  Wright  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  SamueL 

The  Chairman  caDed  attention  to  a  letter  of  Dr.  Medlock,  refacring  to  the  paper 
read  by  Drs.  Edwards  and  Nevins  at  the  last  meeting. 

Dr.  Edwabdb  said,  that  the  question  at  issue  was,  could  the  ooloimng  ntiafcter  la 
the  Biyingtoa  water  be  removed  by  means  of  iron?  He  had  found  that  iroa  had 
some  effect  in  destroying  the  yitality  of  the  vegetable  mattw  in  the  Bivin^n^ 
but  does  not  remove  it  from  solution,  because,  w)ien  heated,  the  water  became 
highly  coloured  than  balbre^  in  consequenee  of  the  deoompositioa  of  tha 
matter  present. 

Mr*  €i^  B»  Bbbbt  then  m^  the  following  paper: — 

DBX  COLLODION  FBOCESSES. 

In  the  inveetigatien  of  tlie  dijr  coUodion  proeessea  I  propose  to  ghmce^  Hat  a*;tha 
ocdfaouuy  wet  process,  its  manipnlations  and  the  ehemical  cfaaqges  imvolved^ 
then  to  detail  the  difibrent  methods  by  which  varions  ezperimenteta  have  en< 
to  produce  a  dry  collodion  process,  and  at  the  outset  I  would  mentien  that  the 
the  whole  subject  of  photography  is  investigated,  the  more  palpable  is  the 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  (&misby  are  capable  of  expbuning  aU  the  phenomeDft  i 
served  in  the  diflbrent  photographic  processes,  albeit  our  new  sdeaoe  naa  luveakd  ta 
us  subtile  chemical  changes  wMdi  our  ordinary  testa  have  failed  taaffpredate^ifias- 
tratiottB  of  which  will  arise  in  the  course  of  our  subject  thia  evening. 

We  will  take  first  the  ordmary  collodion  process^  whkh  is  thus  Svidad: 

1.  Preparation  of  the  collodion. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  developing  solution^positm  and  negative. 

4.  Bemoval  of  the  surplus  chemicals. 

5.  Tarnishing. 

Collodion  is,  as  all  are  aware,  a  solution  of  one  of  the  pyrozytioe  eempoand^  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  holding  also  in  solution  an  iodide,  or  a  nuxtKa  cf 
lodideandbromideofpotaMiom,  ammonium,  cadmium,  or  other  bases.  The: 
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of  these  Is  not  yery  extensiye,  sa  the  case  will  admit  only  those  soluble  in  the 

struum  before  mentioned,  but  if  the  ingredients  are  fyw  in  number  the  ▼aiiatiooa  in 
qnantity  and  lelatire  adjustment  are  almost  infinite^  a»  e^ery  photographer  haa  his 
series  of  pet  fancies,  and  to  this  fact  nearly  all  the  disheartening  faiiares  of  amateon 
are  attributable,  and  almost  every  instance  of  sncoess  has  b^n  attained  by  those 
who,  adoptmg  cme  formula,  have  adjusted  their  silTer  bath  and  derelopev  m  aa- 
cordance ;  and,  therefore,  -vrhen  the  impressions  fail  to  be  sooceesfol,  have  only  tinse 
three  items  to  examine  or  replace.  The  silyer  bath  Taries  in  its  strength  from  20  ta 
60  grains  per  oz.  of  water,  and  it  ia  on  the  proper  >eaetion  between  thecoUodioaiKd 
plate  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  all  raooess  depends.  The  most  apprared 
formula  for  the  silrer  bath  for  the  negative  and  dry  processes  I  believe  ta  be  tbs 
folfowtag': — 

Kitrate  of  silver,  that  has  been  fused  and  probaUy  coatahiing  a  portion  of 

nitrite Ka. 

IHssolve  in  4oz,  water,  to  which  must  be  added  iodide  of  potassium  .  .  sogrs. 
This  mixture  must  be  well  agitated  at  intervals  for  one  hour.  By  this  means  the 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  precipitated  iodide^  and 
lets  fan  another  portion  on  the  addition  of  water  to  make  up  U  fluid  oz.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  filtered  and  is  ready  for  use.  The  collodion  plates  used  will  present  an 
even  primrose-coloured  surface,  without  Hrite  or  other  markings,  and  the  developed 
impressions  will  be  dear  and  free  from  any  irregularity  of  coating.  The  coUodimi 
process  negative  has,  in  itself,  many  advantages.  Its  great  advantage  is-— exquisite 
sensibility,  inasmuch  as  under  favourable  circumstances  instantaneous  impressioas 
may  be  obtained;  at  the  same  time  the  delieacy  of  definition  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  if  not  equal  to  albumen,  it  is  the  fault  in  the  preparation  of  the  pyroxyline  from 
which  the  collodion  is  made.  It  is  facile  in  manipulation  and  speedy  in  its  perfected 
results.  Its  disadvantage  is  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  impressions  in  the  camera 
in  the  first  few  minutes  from  the  excitation  of  the  plate;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
work  far  away  from  the  dark  closet  or  the  tent  in  whidi  the  plates  are  prepared  and 
developed.  It  is  this  that  has  prompted  experimenters  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  might  be  indeflnitdy  prolonged,  and  I  lay  before  you 
the  various  plans  proposed,  in  the  ofdcr  of  their  pstUication,  as  correctly  as  my 
means  will  allow. 

If  we  excite  a  collodion  plate  in  the  usual  way,  and  leave  it  in  the  dark  slide  uokil 
dry,  we  shall  find  that  the  nitrate  of  sUver  film,  as  it  eonceatrates  by  evapoiation, 
dissolves  out  the  iodide  from  the  eoUodioa  su^aee,  and  eivtatuaUy  eryslaiUass  in 
minute  stellar  groups,  complete^  destroyiag  the  utility  of  the  sucftce  sa  a  i^iotogra- 
phic  medium.  The  prevention  <^  this  restilt  was  the  first  pioblem  to  be  solved  if  the 
plates  were  to  be  preserved  amy  length  of  time  after  preparation.  At  first  various 
plans  were  tried  to  prevent  the  evaporation  altogether,  as,  for  instance,  laying  a 
second  glass  plate  directly  upon  the  coUodiOnized  surfiwe.  Thus  Messrs.  Spiller  and 
Crooks  attempted  the  sane  object  by  steeping  the  prepared  plate  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  a  dellqueseent  nitrate.  At  ihrst  ziac;  and  sabseqpieatly  magnesia,  wwe 
employed.  At  a  later  period,  Messrs.  Shadbolt  and  Lyte  partially  washed  off  the  ex- 
cess of  nitrate  of  silver  fiofn  tte  ^bde,  and  poured  over  it  a  solutioa  of  honey,  and  I 
do  not  think  ^bere  is,  even  now,  a  better  preoess  eataai. 

Simple  o^mel,  glycerhie,  treacle,  and  various  other  sabstaocea  have  also  beea 
employed,  buring  this  period  the  somewhat  rensarkable  peocess  of  M.  Tanpenot 
was  published,  and  was  as  fi^ows : — ^The  plate  was  firat  ceated  with  collodion  aski 
sensitized  in  the  usual  way,  the  surface  washed^  and  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  honey 
slightly  iodized  was  poured  over  it;  it  was  then  idlowed  to  dry,  and  again  plunged 
into  the  silver  bath  and  rinsed,  when  it  might  be  used,  either  wet  or  dry.  The 
theory  of  the  process,  at  the  time  it  came  out,  was  imperfectlv  understood;  and,  as  it 
involved  verj^  operose  manipulations,  it  was  not  sa  generaUy  used  as  it  deserved. 
The  main  pomt  was  the  coating  the  excited  coUodioD  sarflMe  with  the  albumen,  thus 
filling  its  pores  and  preserving  it  in  sobsb*  measure  from  thasetion  of  the  sir;  and  it 
being  ascertidned  that  even  if  the  whole  of  the  free  xntrata  were  removed  by 
washing,  and  the  plate  dried  in  the  dark  chamber,  it  was  yet  sensitive^  althoqgk  in 
an  inferior  degree  than  when  recently  prepared. 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  has  been  emineot^  successftil  upon  dry  plates,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject;  contemporaneously,  Pr.  Hill  Norris  proposed  to  cover  the 
washed  pUtes  with  gelatine,  tttd  I  brieve  his  dried  plates  presenn&theiir  tanaHHlity 

2b2 
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Ibr  many  months.    I  may  add  that  Dr.  KorrU  has  patented  his  process,  and  that,  a 
company  has  heen  formed  at  Birmingham  to  sell  the  prepared  plates. 

Mr.  Sparling  employed  a  solution  of  dextrine  mixed  with  honey,  and  iodised  In 
the  same  vay  as  Tanpenot,  also  following  him  in  two  immersions  in  the  stlyer  hath. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  has  yet  more  recently  advocated  the  use  of  what  he  terms  tuta- 
gdaHmty  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  gelatine  with  sulphuric  acid  until  it  ceases 
to  gelatinise  on  cooling,  then  removing  the  acid  hy  digestion  upon  carbonate  of  lime. 
Altering,  and  adding  a  portion  of  clarified  honey.  This  is  poured  orer  the  plate^ 
without  preriously  washing,  and  stored  away  until  required  for  use.  This  is  certainly 
the  quickest,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it  tried,  the  most  satisfactory  process^  as  i% 
may  be  used  indifferently,  either  wet  or  dry. 

One  word  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  meta-gelatine.  While  the  Taupenot, 
Korris,  and  Sparling  plates  are  hard  and  horny,  the  meta*gelatine  is  as  it  were 
porous,  and  to  tibis  I  attribute  the  fact  of  the  non-necessUy  of  washing  away  the 
firee  nitrate,  and  from  a  series  of  experiments  I  have  now  in  progress,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  before  long  I  shall,  by  a  modification,  be  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  collodion  altogether,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  rapidity  of  action.  This 
would,  with  large-sized  plates,  be  a  great  pecuniary  boon  to  photographers,  as  wdl 
as  obviating  the  uncertain  way  in  which  collodion  sets  on  large  surfaces.  Of  course 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  shall  divulge  my  mode  of  procedure  until  I  have 
achieved  my  object. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Berry  for  his 
valuable  paper. 


ORZOINAIi  AND  BXTRAOTBD  ARTICUBi. 


HYDBIDE    OF    AMTLE. 

BT  T.  AND  H.  SaUTH,  EDINB0BOH. 

Lf  presenting  *  specimen  of  the  new  anaesthetic  discovered  by  Professor  8tmp«M[i« 
the  hydride  of  amyle,  and  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  preparing  for  him,  it  vomj 
not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  zemarks  regarding  its  history,  chemical  charaOect, 
and  physical  properties. 

Dr.  Prankland,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Owen's  C!ollege,  Manchester,  discovered 
St  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  undertaken  for  another  object.  It  had  loiQg  beea 
disputed  whether  ether  and  alcohol  were  mere  hydrates  of  defiant  gas, 

Olef.  gas.       Water.  Ether. 

(0*  HO    +    HQ    =    (C«  H.  O) 

Alcohol. 
(C4  H4)    +  ,H0    =    (C4  H«  O,) 
or  whether  they  were  constituted  by  the  union  of  a  compound  radical  ethyle  (0«  Ha) 
with  oxygen  (C4  H5)  +  O  =  (C4  H«  O)  in  the  case  of  ether:  alcohol  being  merdjr  its 
hydrate  (C4  H,  O)  +  HO  =:  (C*  H.  O,). 

This  last  view  had  been  advocated  strongly  byLiebig,  although  the  very  existence 
of  organic  radicals  remained  at  that  time  entirely  hypothetical;  yet  Liebig  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  ethyle  radical  (C4  Hs)  would  be  obtained  in  a  separate  states 

Dr.  Frankland,  in  entering  on  the  interesting  and  able  investigation  of  which  the 
hydride  of  amyle  was  one  of  the  fruits,  was  influenced  by  the  desire  of  deciding  tiiis 
question  by  separating  the  radicals  themselves,  and  more  especially  those  of  the 
diflferent  alcohols  and  their  derivative  ethers.  The  subject  was  undoubtedly  a  meet 
difficult  one,  and  required  a  dear  head,  profound  chemical  knowledge,  and  nice  aoca- 
racy  of  manipulation. 

Dr.  Frankland  began  with  wine  alcohol,  and  unquestionably  separated  the  radicul 
^C4  Hs)  ethyle,  but  which  existed  as  a  vapour  even  below  the  zero  of  F.  He  condoded, 
from  the  much  higher  equivalent  of  amylic  alcohol  (Cm  Hm  0«)  and  the  higher  den- 
sity of  its  vapour,  that  the  radical  amyle,  if  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  it,  wooUi 
exist  as  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  uid  thus  give  the  means  of  asoertainin^ 
its  nature  more  certainly,  and  also  give  a  clue  to  a  correct  understanding  of  tbe 
character  and  functions  of  the  compound  radicals  in  general,  and  more  especially  of 
those  which  exist  in  the  class  of  bodies  called  alcohols,  on  account  of  tbe  | 
theoretical  and  practical  interest  belonging  to  tiiem  in  a  chemical  point  of  view. 
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The  method  by  which  Dr.  Frankland  obtained  and  proved  the  existence  of  amyle, 
the  radical  of  amylic  alcohol,  was  to  heat  for  sereral  hours  in  an  oil-bath  iodide  of 
am^le  prepared  fK>ni  pare  fusel  oil  by  the  simnltaneoos  action  of  phosphorus  and 
iodine  on  it,*  in  sealed  glass  tubes  idong  with  granulated  zinc  at  a  heat  of  190^  C. 
(374^  F.}»  and  then  distilling  off  the  products  of  decomposition.  The  first  two-tliirda 
came  off  at  a  heat  of  about  80°  a,  and  the  remaining  third  at  about  1 60°  C.  (820°  F.). 
The  first  distillate  on  rectification  proved  to  be  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  55°  C. 
(95°  F.),  and  on  acting  upon  the  liquid  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  he  separated  a 
carbo-hydrogen  polymeric  with  defiant  gas  (Ci«  Hio),  and  on  then  distilling  the  part 
unacted  on  by  the  acid,  he  obtained  a  liquid  having  the  composition  (Cm  Hm),  with 
the  very  low  boiling  point  of  30°  C.  or  86°  F.,  which,  in  place  of  having  an  unpleasant 
odour  and  tar-like  taste  as  the  mixture  had,  poss^scd,  on  the  contrary,  a  grateful 
fruity  odour,  and  was  tasteless. 

This  was  the  hydride  of  amyle,  whose  decided  and  energetic  ansBSthetic  action  Br, 
Simpson  has  just  discovered. 

It  is  a  clear  colourless  mobile  liquid,  and  is  the  lightest  fluid  known,  having  the 
very  low  density  of  .638  at  57°  F.,  and  a  vapour  density  of  2.5.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
and  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  and  smokdess  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  resisting  the  action 
of  filming  sulphuric  add  and  the  most  powerful  oxydising  agents.  Its  rational  for* 
mnla  is  (Cio  Hn  +  H),  and  therefore  the  hydride  or  hydruret  of  the  radical  amyle. 

The  liquid  that  was  distilled  last  from  the  tube  at  a  high  heat  proved  to  be  the 

Sure  radical,  and  which  had  now  been  got  in  a  separate  form  for  the  first  time.    This 
quid  is  colourless  and  clear,  of  a  density  of  .770,  and  boils  at  155°  C,  or  311°  F., 
and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  4.9. 

As  Dr.  Frankland  found  in  his  previous  investigations  for  the  discovery  of  the 
radical  of  wine  alcohol,  that  on  exposing  the  iodide  of  ethyle  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  along  with  zinc  in  sealed  tubes  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  only  product  was 
the  hydride  of  ethyle,  he  was  led  to  try  the  same  process  with  the  iodide  of 
amyle,  and  the  result  of  the  use  of  water  in  the  reaction  was  exactlv  analogous. 
Instead  of  a  mixture  of  amylene,  amyle  and  its  hydride^  he  now  obtained  as  the  only 
product  of  decomposition  tlie  hydride  of  amyle,  which  distilled  off  at  a  very  low 
heat,  and  after  digesting  the  liquid  for  twenty-four  hours  with  caustic  potash, 
and  redistilling  at  85°  C,  or  95°  F.,  was  obtained  quite  pure. 

He  also  found,  that  by  tlie  addition  of  water  to  the  iodide  and  zinc,  the  decom- 
position easily  took  place  at  a  heat  of  140°  C,  or  285°  F.,  whilst  with  the  iodide  and 
zinc  alone  a  heat  of  190°  C.  was  required,  besides  the  necessity  of  amalgamating  the 
zinc. 

On  proceeding  to  prepare  the  hydride  for  Dr.  Simpson,  we  very  soon  discovered 
the  unsuitableness  of  sealed  tubes,  as  used  by  Dr.  Frankland,  for  its  preparation  in 
suflkient  quantity  to  test  its  powers  as  an  aniesthetic  We  therefore  got  much 
larger  tubes  made,  and  carefully  annealed,  of  one  inch  internal  diameter,  and  ^  of 
an  inch  thick ;  and  instead  of  being  sealed,  which  necessarily  involved  their  de- 
struction at  each  operation,  we  had  them  effectually  dosed  by  accurately  ground 
■toppers,  and  these  again  strongly  fixed  down  in  their  places  by  a  metal  bridle,  with 
a  binding  screw.  But  firom  the  enormous  pressure,  not  less  than  800  lbs.,  or  twenty 
atmospheres,  by  calculation,  to  the  inch,  there  was  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  the, 
stoppers  perfectly  tight  Seeing,  however,  superior  advantages  in  this  plan  over  the 
other,  if  the  stopper  could  be  made  tight,  we  were  induced  to  persevere,  and  at 
length,  with  great  care  in  the  grinding,  succeeded  in  making  an  absolutdy  tight 
tube,  even  under  such  great  pressure. 

But  from  the  great  risk  of  explosion  with  such  size  tubes,  we  afterwards  gave 
up  the  idea  of  glass  ones  altogether.  One  of  these,  after  bdng  exposed  to  the  usual 
heat  with  a  charge  for  more  than  an  hour,  burst  into  innumerable  fragments  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  breaking  the  thermometer  and  blowing  out  tiie  sides  of  the 

•  The  iodide  of  amyle  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  heavy  liquid ;  density  1.6.  It  is  not  readi^ 
decomposed,  not  changmg  colour  even  wlien  kept  for  a  long  tune  m  diffused  dayltgbt,  altboagh 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  decompose  it  easily.  It  mixes  readUv  in  aU  proportions  with  oils  and 
Witments.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  the  Urge  quantity  of  iodine— two- thirds  of  its  weight— 
which  it  holds  in  a  perfect  state  of  solution,  it  seems  to  us  to  i)e  wortljy  of  atteniion  as  an  out- 
ward application,  and  all  the  more  that  the  iodine  is  in  the  most  favourable  conditiou  for  being 
absorbia. 
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boOi,  irhoae  •caldmg  isootents  were  scattered  about  in  aU  dkeotions,  bofe  forlnaat^ 
withMit  doing  anj  personal  injury.  Hus  ocenirenoe  proved  the  neeeMity  of 
adopting  another  phin,  and  we  therefore  thought  of  a  copper  tube,  which  idtoa, 
however,  was  nearly  pot  aside,  under  tlie  fear  of  a  strong  galraiue  action  beng 
induced,  and  interfering  with  the  desired  action  ;  hut,  on  reflection,  snch  «  result 
seemed  to  be  of  a  fkreurafale  nature  rather  than  otherwise,  and  we  have  now  fiauid 
that  a  oopper  tube  answers  admirably — and,  in  &ct,  part  of  what  we  made  for  1>t. 
fiinqMOB  was  prepared  in  one. 

A  key  to  tiie  explanation  of  tiie  forroatiQn  of  tlM  hydride  of  aiaiyle  is  found  in  «te 
tendency  oi  the  radical  amyle  to  combhae,  not  only  with  clectro-negataTu,  but  nlao 

only  oompounds  like  the 


witii  electro-pontiTe 

elements.     Thus  there  are  not  on 

following  :^ 

Electro-neffiiive 

Amjle. 

elemeatfl. 

(Ci«  Hii) 

+      ^, 

(CmHu) 

+       a 

(G,«  H„) 

+          Br 

(C»  Hn) 

+          I; 

but  also— 

Eteehro-pontire 
ekmeiilB. 

(Cw  Hu) 

+        z 

CCi,H„> 

+           H 

Be  Frankland  sncoeeded  in  preparing  both  ainc  methyle,  zinc  etbyle,  and 
amyle.  These  have  all  an  intense  attraction  for  oxygen.  Li  the  case  of  zinc  methyle, 
it  equals  potassium  in  that  respect;  a  small  glass  tube,  containing  only  &  few  drops  of 
the  liquid  zinc  methyle,  actually  became  red-4iot  on  being  placed  under  water,  from 
the  great  intensity  d  the  chemical  action.  The  zinc  ethyle  is  a  liquid  of  1.18  density, 
hoiling  at  118^  C.  or  244°  F.,  and  having  a  viqpoar  density  of  4.25. 

AU  these  metallo-organic  bodies  have  such  an  attraction  for  oxygen  that  the  most 
extraordinary  precautions  are  necessary  in  preparing  and  distilling  them,  both  to  get 
quit  of  every  trace  of  water,  and  to  exclude  the  presence  of  air  by  replacing  it  either 
with  an  atmosphene  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid. 

The  moment  one  of  these  noetallo-organic  compounds  comes  in  contact  with 
moisture,  it  is  decomposed  :  the  zinc  takes  the  oxygen  and  the  radical  the  hydxegen 
£EQm  an  equivalent  of  water. 

One  of  the  methods  of  analysing  it  is  indeed  founded  on  this  character :  thus  in 
the  case  of  the  amyle  compound  the  action  is  as  follows : — 

HOf   -   I  ZO 

And  the  production  of  hydride  of  amyle  appears  to  be  as  here  represented': — 

(Cw  Hi,)  +  n         (  (C»0  H„)  +  H 
"  ZI+ZO 


Consequently,  iu  distilling  after  the  compulsive  action  of  heat  and  great  j>reBnxe, 
the  hydride  comes  over,  sind  there  reouuns  in  the  digester  an  oxyiodide  of  zinc 

In  preparing  the  hydride  of  amyle  the  first  step  necesssry  is  the  purification  of  the 
crude  fusel  oil,  which  is  a  mixture  of  propylic  (Ca  H.  Os),  butylic  (C»  Hm  O^  and 
amylic  alcohols  (C,*  Hu  Os),  and  of  other  alcohols  much  higher  in  the  series;  m 
that  the  boiling  point,  as  we  found,  rises  much  higher  than  even  400°  F.  before  tiie 
distillation  comes  to  a  close.  As  the  boiling  point  rises  from  tluU  of  propylic  aloohoL 
(203°  F.)  to  that  of  amylic  alcohol  (269''  F.),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
hydrides  of  ^be  corresponding  radicals  would  vary  in  their  boiling  points  in  at  least 
an  equal  degree;  and  as  the  hydride  of  amyle  has  a  boiling  point  of  S6°  F.,  there  caa 
be  little  question  that  the  boiUng  points  of  the  others  lower  in  the  series  would  be  so 
low,  that  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  would  exist  only  as  vapours.  Dr.  Frank- 
hud  acoordingly  found  that  the  hydride  of  ethyle  (C«  Hs+H)  stiil  remained  gaseous, 
even  when  submitted  to  twenty  atmospheres  of  pressure. 

A  question  here  suggests  itself  to  the  mind :  may  not  these  hydrides,  existing  ouly 
in  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  be  ansesthetics  themselves,  and  if  so,  may  their 
use  as  8ucfa  be  not  an  altogether  impractical  idea  ?* 

*  For  instance,  may  not  their  saturated  eolation  in  aleohol,  io  which  tbey  are  readi]|]r 
give  a  ready  method  of  obtaming  their  uae  as  ana»thetics  ? 
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IVon  irbaA  Is  knovm  of  the  Tolatile  lupiidt  got  ftom  wood  and  coal  tan  and 
bij^aminoiM  mioerals,  these  natiiraUy  suggest  theinselvet  ae  cheap  and  ready  eoaioea 
of  tbe  hjdride  of  ainjle,  but  finsm  tliMe  it  doee  not  appear  to  ua  that  it  oou&d  be 
obtained  in  a  raflcient  state  of  pnritj  as  an  ansssthetiCy  even  thoogh  it  may  be  fimnd 
to  form  one  of  their  ingredients. 

MonoTor,  the  diflleulty  of  aeparating  it  from  other  ingvedients,  either  bj  firactional 
diBtillBtion  or  otherwise,  woold  be  ao  great  that  anooess  would  be  obtained  at  too 
OMUy  a  mte;  and,  after  aifU  we  fear  the  hydride  of  amyle  would  hardly  fail  to  lepA 
by  the  taint  attaching  to  it  from  such  sonrcea. 

With  a  Tiew  of  getting  quit  of  the  expense  of  the  iodine,  which,  however,  can  be 
xecoTefed,  we  thought  of  trying  the  chloride  in  place  of  the  iodide  of  amyle,  but 
oompletely  failed  in  getting  the  hydride  from  it,  although  the  digester  was  suljected 
to  the  aame  heat  as  the  iodide^  and  for  double  the  time.  On  removing  the  preserve 
fiom  the  plug,  after  proper  cooling,  an  escape  of  gas  took  place  with  a  loud  report^ 
showing  the  presence  of  an  uncoDdensable  gas,  most  probably  hydrogen;  and  on 
anbjecting  the  contents  to  diatillatioo,  nothing  came  over  till  the  heat  reached  the 
boiling  point  of  the  chloride,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  it  distilled:  besides,  the  one, 
instead  of  being  matted  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iodide,  by  the  formation  of 
o^odide  of  zinc,  was  found  in  the  tube  quite  loose. 

In  making  the  iodide  of  amyle,  when  the  fusel  oil  has  been  nearly  saturated  with 
iodme,  a  solid  crystaUine  matter  separates,  which  becomes  more  abundant  on  the 
eo<^ittg  of  the  liquid.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  compound,  it  seems  to  be  a 
■ubiodide  of  phosphorus.  It  fames  strcmgiy  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  on  throwing 
ft^  after  being  iirmly  pressed  in  blotting  paper  into  a  glass  tube  containing  water,  a 
hissing  like  red-hot  iron  in  water  is  produced,  and  on  applying  a  light  to  the  esoaping 
gai^  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  briUiant  phosphorus  flame,  and  gives  abundant 
white  fames  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  leaves  a  red  crust  of  auboiide  of  phosphorus  (  ?) 
on  the  mouth  a£  tiie  tube.  The  gas  appears  to  be  phosphuretted  hydrr^en.  The 
water  on  examsaation  was  found  to  contain  hydriodic  and  i^osphoric  acids.  Heated 
in  a  test  tube  it  melts  at  a  k>w  heat  and  boils,  giving  a  sublimate,  which  oondenses 
in  crystals  nearly  colourless  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  On  applying  a  light  to  it  in 
the  open  air  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  weak  flame  and  the  production  of  a  violet 
coloured  amoke.  Further  investigation  into  its  nature  haa  meanwhile  been  pra- 
▼ented  by  fidling  abort  of 
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Hati  ail  mini  of  Potash  from  Falapar  and  almilar  Ktearals.— Prof.  Fnchs 
observed  some  years  ainoe  that  when  an  intimate  mixture  of  fdspar  and  lime  ia 
Ignited,  the  potash  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  by  water,  but  it  is  necessary 
in  this  case  to  continue  the  washing  for  some  time.  Dr.  Meyer,*  of  Berlin,  hu 
neently  adopted  the  aame  means  of  rendering  the  potash  soluble,  and  finds  tiuit 
its  eztnetion  ia  facilitated  by  digesting  the  ignited  mass  with  water  under  b 
pressure  of  seven  or  eight  atmospheres.  After  a  short  time  the  liquid  becomes  ao 
Bikaliae  tiiat  it  does  not  contain  any  lime  in  solution.  By  this  means  he  haa 
extracted  from  Ibfepar  containing  13.56  per  cent  potash  and  0.S6  soda,  from  9  to  11 
per  cent,  of  alkali  He  recommends  using  lime  in  the  proportion  of  from  14  to  IB 
equivalents  for  one  of  felspar^or  for  100  parts  of  felspar,  139  or  188  parta  by  weight 
of  lime.  Assuming  tiiat  the  alumina  acts  as  an  wad,  there  would  be  in  audi  a 
odxture  3  or  4  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

The  lime  may  be  used  in  the  state  either  of  hydrate  or  carbonate;  it  nrait  be 
hitimately  mixed  with  the  felspar,  tiie  mass  rolled  into  balls  three  or  four  indies  in 
diameter,  gradually  dried,  and  then  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  for  aeveral  hours. 

*  PolgitdL  Joara.,  ezUii.,  276. 
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When  the  burning  liu  been  properly  conducted,  the  mass  does  not  conteiB  eitlker 
carbonate  of  lime  or  caustic  lime,  and  does  not  become  hot  with  water.  After 
burning,  the  mass  is  powdered  and  treated  with  water  for  two  or  four  hours.  A  second 
treatment  with  water  is  not  worth  while.  The  felspar  should  be  ignited  and  throwm 
into  cold  water  in  order  to  facilitate  the  powdering. 

The  insoluble  residue  is  applicable  for  the  preparation  of  a  very  superior  kind  of 
FortUnd  cement,  for  when  ignited  again  it  hardens  under  water  very  rapidly. 

Otfier  minerals'  besides  felspar  may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  for  instance^  mas^ 
kinds  of  granite  containing  7  per  cent  of  potash. 

Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Potassinm. — ^The  usual  method  of  preparing  iodide  of 
potassium  by  precipitating  periodide  of  iron  with  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  is 
open  to  several  objections.  Prof.  Liebig*  suggests,  as  an  improvement  on  the 
method  of  preparing  iodide  of  potassium,  to  dissolve  one-third  of  the  iodine  in  canstie 
alkali,  and  to  precipitate  the  iodide  of  iron  with  this  solution,  so  as  not  to  introdooe 
an  excess  of  alkali.  The  pasty  precipitate  does  not  appear  very  uniform  at  first, 
but  when  the  mixture  is  left  at  rest  for  some  hours  and  shaken  at  intervals,  a  perfect 
combination  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  takes  place,  and  the  whole  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  may  be  washed  out  readily. 

I^errtii^noi&s  Cement. — M.  Chenotf  prepares  cement  by  mixing  together  day 
or  gypsum  with  spongy  iron,  obtained  by  reducing  iron  ore  with  hydrogen.  Under 
the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  iron  is  converted  into  oxide,  which  la 
considerably  more  bulky  than  the  metal,  and  consequently  this  change  causes  a 
considerable  hardening  of  the  cement.  Addition  of  water,  urine,  ammonia,  or  vinegar 
accelerates  the  hardening  very  much. 

Application  of  Town  Refose  and  Sewage  for  Agricnltnral  Pnrposesk— > 

Mr.  Campbell  brought  this  subject  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Chemical  Society  at 
a  recent  meeting.  As  the  general  question  of  sewage  disposition  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Campbell  confined  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  those  chemical  facts  which  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  appli* 
cability  of  excremental  material  and  town  sewage  as  manure. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  various  observers,  Mr.  Lawes  and 
Dr.  Gilbert  have  computed  that  the  quantity  of  fecal  and  urinary  excretions  roided 
daily  by  a  single  individual  contains  on  the  average  2  ounces  of  dry  substance.  OC 
this,  one-fifth  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  ammonia,  another  fifth  as  minend  sub- 
stance, and  the  remaining  three-fifths  as  organic  substance.  The  agricultural  Taloe 
of  excremental  material  is  therefore  to  be  sought  in  the  two-fifths  of  dry  solid,  lepie- 
senting  ammonia  and  mineral  substances. 

According  to  the  *<  Analyses  of  the  Ash  of  Feces  and  of  Urine,*'  published  bj  Mr. 
Way.  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  average  quantity  of  pho^ 
phoric  acid  excreted  daily  by  each  individual  is  80*4  grains. 

The  quantity  of  potash  calculated  from  the  same  analyses  amounts  to  21*7  grain* 
daily  for  each  individual. 

For  a  population  of  10,000,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  dry  solid  in  the  excrement 
yearly  will  amount  to  205  tons,  which  would  have  a  money  value  of  £3075  sterlini^ 
This  estimate  is  made  upon  the  assumption  that  the  ammonia  in  excremental  mnfe^ 
rial  is  worth  £70  per  ton ;  the  phosphoric  acid  £56  per  ton ;  and  the  potaah  X70 
per  tpn. 

The  amount  of  these  three  substances  was  particularly  referred  to,  because  these 
is  no  question  as  to  their  agricultural  value,  provided  they  are  to  be  procured  in  ft 
condition  available  for  the  food  of  plants. 

In  the  case  of  excremental  material  this  circumstance  serioiuly  afiects  its  Talne  ne 
manure.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  water  in  fresh  feces  amounts,  sooaxduq^ 
to  the  analyses  of  Berzelius  and  others,  to  upwards  of  70  per  cent.,  while  tbnt  is 
urine  amounts  to  93  per  cent. 

The  value  of  solid  and  liquid  excrement  as  manure  has  not  only  been  pointed  oat  by' 
Tarious  chemists,  but  has  long  been  recognized  by  agriculturists,  for  they  had  hm^ 
been  in  use,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  though  without  any  attempt 
to  manufacture  them  into  a  more  portable  and  less  objectionable  form  than  thef 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  c,  339. 
t  Joum,  tk  Pharm.^  Jan.,  X857. 
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deliTered  by  nature,  until  early  in  this  century,  when,  in  1 802,  a  M.  Eatienne  pro* 
poeed  to  gather  the  excrements  into  tanks,  to  allow  the  liquid  part  to  run  off,  uid  to 
dry  the  residue  in  the  sun,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  lime. 

When  this  dry  mass  was  stowed  into  sheds  in  heaps  its  temperature  rose  to 
212  deg.  Fah.;  afterwards  it  was  crushed  into  a  powder,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  devoid  of  all  smell,  and  not  yexr  bulky.  A  few  years  afterwards  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  toe  Board  of  Agriculture,  mentioned  espc^nally 
mixing  quicklime  with  nightsoil,  to  deprive  it  of  its  disagreeable  smell,  and  observed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Chinese,  whom  he  considered  to  possess  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  application  of  manures  than  any  other  nation,  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  their  nightsoil  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  fat  marl,  make  it  into 
cakes,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  **  These  cakes,"  Sir  Humphrey  adds,  '*  we 
are  informed  by  the  French  missionaries,  have  no  disagreeable  smell,  and  form  a 
common  article  of  commerce  of  the  empire." 

After  these  suggestions  on  disinfecting  nightsoil,  and  depriving  it  of  odour,  no 
further  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  until  as  late  as  1835,  when  M.  Pottevin 
noticed  the  value  of  carbon,  as  an  adjunct  to  marl,  for  disinfecting  substances,  and 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  preparation  of  a  powder  containing  charcoal  for  this  purpose. 

After  M.  Estienne  and  M.  Pottevin  follow  a  number  of  other  inventors,  with 
methods  which  exhibit  a  more  or  less  striking  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  true 
principles  of  manuring,  and  of  the  real  value  of  manure.  Many  of  these  methods, 
although  patented,  are  identical ;  others  are  evidently  useless  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing manure  of  any  agricultural  value.  Those  which  are  most  feasible  consist  in 
mixing  with  the  excrement  some  absorbent  substance,  such  as  lime  or  charcoal;  but 
as  the  value  of  manure  depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  mass  and  the  amount 
of  particular  constituents,  the  advantage  of  this  plan  cannot  be  great,  because  these 
substances  have  not  such  agricultural  value  as  will  admit  of  their  transport  to  any 
great  distance,  and  because  the  solid  excrement  to  which  they  might  be  applied  most 
efficaciously,  as  far  as  the  production  of  a  dry  portable  mass  is  concerned,  is  very 
much  less  valuable  as  manure  than  urine,  and  this  would  require  such  a  large  amount 
of  lime  or  charcoal  for  that  purpose  as  to  be  seriously  reduced  in  value. 

This  constitutes  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pro6table  use  of  excrement  for  agri- 
cultural purposes;  for,  although  the  gross  amount  of  valuable  substances  contained 
in  the  excrement  of  even  a  small  population  may  be  very  considerable,  the  separation 
of  the  laige  amount  of  water  would  be  too  costly  to  admit  of  being  practically  carried 
oul^  and  the  admixture  of  absorbent  substances  would  decrease  the  value  per  ton, 
while  it  augmented  the  cost  of  transport. 

Mr.  Bridges  Adams  has,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Enguiter,  discussed  the  possi* 
bility  of  dealing  with  the  excrement  of  the  population  of  London  without  allowing  it 
to  pass  into  the  sewers.  He  considers  that  if,  by  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  water- 
closets,  the  faeces  and  urine  are  collected  apart,  the  latter  may  be  barrelled  up  and 
Tery  profitably  transported  by  rail  to  agricultural  districts. 

He  estimates  the  annual  quantity  of  urine  at  24,428  tons,  but  since  urine  conUins 
97  per  cent,  of  water,  and  only  I  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, equivalent  to  only  0.7  per  cent,  ammonia,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  about 
30  tons,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  half  a  cwt.  of  ammonia  to  an  acre.  The  cost  of 
carriage  for  this  quantity  20  miles  beyond  London  would  be  about  £2,  whereas  half 
a  cwt.  of  ammonia  can  be  bought  for  much  less  than  £2,  either  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia or  guano,  and  the  cost  of  application  to  the  land  would  be  very  considerably 
less  than  Uiat  of  urine. 

To  dispose  of  the  feces,  Mr.  Adams  suggests  removal  by  carts  fh>m  each  house, 
and  considers  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  distil  them  in  gas  retorts,  to 
use  the  gas  produced  for  lighting,  and  the  residual  charcoal  as  Aiel.  But  Mr.  Adams 
does  not  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  means  by  which,  for  this  purpose,  the  fscea 
are  to  be  dried  and  deprived  of  their  water,  amounting  to  more  than  7-lOths  by 
weight.  ^  . 

To  compensate  for  the  purification  by  water,  Mr.  Adams  says :  "In  consbncUng 
dosets  wiUiout  water  tbe  arrangement  must  be  such  as  to  separate  the  fluid  from 
the  solid  by  a  diaphragm.  To  prevent  a  gaseous  odour  from  arising  two  processes 
may  be  used— First,  a  chemical  absorbent;  and,  secondly,  an  inch  or  two  of  fluid  oil 
floating  on  the  surface,  through  which  both  fluid  and  solid  will  pass,  and  be  thus 
hermetically  sealed.    Probably  a  gallon  of  oil  at  about  3s.  would  be  requued  once  in 
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tiiree  montlifl.  la  a  'bmWy  of  tw^dve  penom  the  total  Miid  prodaee  iatteee' 
woald  be  aboat  three  feet.  K  made  to  fidl  into  a  eaaC-ivon  retort  IraUt  into  « 
it  would  take  scarcely  any  trouble,  and  only  a  fevr  hosrs  of  a  night,  once  na  tUiau 
montfai,  to  bum  a  few  ooais  and  utterly  destroy  it,  bonung  tlie  gat  'ewdtwed  mt  tbe 
same  time." 

It  appears,  therefore,  yeiy  evident,  frooi  tiiese  ftets,  that  ICr.  Adams  nnrt 
disregarded  some  impoctsnt  data  in  derising  this  very  ingeniotts  seiMBae. 

Boweyer,  under  the  system  of  se^vrars,  wluch  is  now  genoal  in  Lemdon,  sad 
pveyails  more  or  less  in  moat  towns  throughout  this  kingdom,  the  vtflisation  «C  ex- 
cremental  material  in  this  rnann^  is  impossible,  on  aoocmtof  the  large  ptopeati—  oi 
water  with  which  it  is  Uended  in  its  pasasge  into  the  aewen;  and  tiie  proiitaMe 
of  nightsoii  as  a  manure,  either  in  the  natural  state,  or  prepared  by  any  of 
methods  already  described,  will  be  restricted  to  the  immediate  aeiglihoiiihosd  of 
those  places  where  water-closets  are  not  in  general  use. 

In  town  aewage,  the  chief  element  of  manure  Talue  is  the  exeremealal  nmAeiial, 
and  this,  in  the  instaaoe  of  London,  with  a  population  of  2yGOO,000,  amomita  answwHy 
to  53,893  tons  of  dry  solid,  wMch,  aa  already  abown,  oonliainB  ingredieals  wlMi 
gire  it  a  value  of  £15  per  ton  at  least. 

like  quantity  of  ammonia  NH4O  which  tiais  contidns  or  is  eapaMe  of 
jprodncingis  ...        ...        ...       ...        ...       ...        ...        ..•   lly4401amB 

Toe  phosi^iortc  acid  FOs     ...        ...        ...        ..•.       ...     1,890    ** 

And  ^e  potash  KO  ...        ...        ...        •••        •••        ...        ...        ...     lySSl    ^ 

These  three  items  nuike  up  a  money  Tolue  of  about  £836,6S4.  In  tUa  eatimata  ■» 
account  is  taken  of  the  snspez^ed  particles  of  animal  aubstaiioe,  such  as  akin,  hair, 
&c.,  which  find  their  way  into  the  aewers,  from  Tarious  aomoes,  and  wfaidi  Mr. 
Campbell  found  to  represent  a  qasatity  of  ammonia  nearly  equal  to  O^  per 
the  dry  solid  residue  obtained  by  eTaporating  sewage  water.  In  addition  to 
substances,  the  quantity  of  soda  (NaO),  calculated  from  the  same  data,  and 
nating  frcKu  excreta,  amounts  annually  to  upwards  of  9000  tons. 

It  may  be  that  materials  of  agricultural  ^ue  flow  into  the  sewers  of 
even  at  the  present  time  from  other  sooiees;  bat  ae  this  would  not  betbe  case 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town  ahall  hare  acquired  a  normal  ooBditieBy  so 
notice  of  such  materials  can  be  required  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  circumstances  which  operate  in  the  opposite  direction — yh%^  in  "f^'*^'y  the 
Talue  of  the  sewage  for  agricultural  purposea,  consist  chiefly  in  the  admiztafe  of  the 
water  consumed  for  household  purposes,  for  some  manii&Kturing  opentloasi  aad  aim 
the  rain  falling  upon  the  area  druned  by  the  sewers. 

The  water  supply  being  vary  unequal  in  different  towns,  the  aewage  wHl  be  yn>- 
portionately  different  in  ooaoentration,  aad  probthly  also  in  ooadition,  aiaee  the 
sewage  of  towns  where  there  is  a  eopious  supply  of  water  issues  fbom  the  nsoaths  of 
the  sewers  for  the  most  part  fresh,  while  that  of  towns  where  the  water  supply  is 
small,  or  the  construction  of  the  sewers  defective,  is  always  putrid,  and  eontaiaa  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  tiie  state  of  ammooiacal  aalts. 

In  all  towns  in  Great  Britain  which  are  supplied  by  water  eompanies,  the 
sumption  is,  in  round  numbers,  from  12  to  SO  ^kons  daily  for  each  indiTidaal,  I 
dnsive  of  wholesale  consumers.    The  difference  arises  ^iefly  from  the  fiwt  tkat 
many  places  there  are  neither  water-ckaets  nor  sewers. 

GaUoDs  per  kead  dailj. 

Ashton-under-Lyne        14 

Dackinfield  

JDiuy  ...  ...  ••• 

Brighton  •••        ...        •«• 

inrestCMi     ...        «..        ••• 

Edinburgh  

liiyerpool  ... 

Manchester  

Glasgow 

Where  the  consumption  per  head  is  least,  closets  are  used  only  by  a  few,  and 

where  the  consumption  is  high,  closets  are  almost  unirersal. 

In  some  towns  in  America  the  supply  reaches  aa  much  mm  100  galloBs  per  hatd 
daily.  »  jr- 

In  1854  the  water  sapply  of  iK^ndon  areraged  20  gallons  per  head  daily;  at  Ibe 
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pBetent  time  it  aatoBfts  to  32  ^OInii  per  head,  the  total  aaovnt  mf^imihwthe 
metropolitan  water  companies  being  81,000,000  galloDtdaalj;  ioadditioB  to  tlii4 
about  11,000,000  gallons  are  obtained  dailjfrom  tbe  deep  wells  for  brewing  and 
other  mannfactaripg  purposes,  a  considerable  amount  ef  which  nltimateiy  p«se8 
into  the  sewers.  Then  there  is  the  rainfall,  which,  on  the  average,  amounts  to 
t^fmt  25  ^allatw  per  head  daily,  so  <li«t  the  total  anuNiot  of  w«ter  dieposed  of  in 
London  amoants  to  167^000,000  gallons  dailj,  or  60,965,ooo/)00  yesriy. 

Conseqmently,  the  53,393  tons  of  exeeemental  eBbstaaee  peoduced  in  the  year  iHIl 
he  diatnlNUed  tfarvqgheut  a  quMiitky  of  water  wfaich,  in  aoond  munhmB,  uulj  be 
fixed  at  250,00(MMM)  tons;  and  «ne  ton  of  excreiBBBtal  sabsteaeei  contaiaiag  the  eoB- 
Btitaeats  that  have  a  money  Tatae  of  £15,  will  be  distributed  through  a  mass  of 
Uguid  weighing  4682  tons.  Hereinis  the  great  dii&culty  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  water  itself  will  contain  some  substances  of  ralae  as  mannie:  Nitric  acid, 
organic  siibstanoe,  alkalies,  amounting  on  the  aTerage  to  OZ  grain  potash  in  the 
gallon,  and  to  1.0  grain  soda  NaO  in  &e  gallon. 

ALUM  m  BBEAB. 


TO  THE  XDITOfE  OF  THIB  PRAXMACBUTICAX  JOTOtVAL. 

Sib, — I  haw  read  with  some  intereet  the  two  aiiidee  in  the  laet  arnaber  of 
Che  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  on  the  different  modes  of  analyns  fixr  the  deteetioa 
of  alum  in  bread ;  nnd,  while  agreeing  witiii  the  authors  on  the  main  ftets,  I 
ftel  that  the  matter  is  left  in  an  onseuled  aad  nosalisfactory  state.  I  thenfore 
purpose,  by  your  favonring  me  with  the  inaeition  o£  this  in  your  next  Jownal, 
to  wlTance  the  qveadoa  a  «tq>  further. 

That  alumina  in  small  quantity  oamot  be  prectpifcatod  in  an  oi^gaBic  ifaddf 
9«ch  as  an  infusion^  of  bread,  I  beliei«  will  be  adauttod.  Therefoie  the 
only  mode  of  detecting  it  is  by  ooaibiiatioQ ;  but  as  it  has  been  found  that 
alumina  does  enter  into  the  composition  of  some  kinds  of  wheat,  the  prasenoe  of 
this  substance  is  not  conclusire  of  the  presence  of  alum.  It  is  consequently 
necessar)"  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  other  conatituents  of  this  salt  in  more 
than  normal  amount,  and  a  certain  and  easy  process  I  believe  is  a  desideratom. 
The  following,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this : — 

Let  the  bread  be  soaked  in  distilled  water,  rather  strongly  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  for  tw«nty-£Mir  or  thirty-six  hours.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  prMi 
the  reeidae,  if  thoi^fat  necessary,  and  filter.  Divide  the  filtrate  into  two 
portions,  and  emaocate  one  part  to  dryness,  and  inoioerate  the  extract.  The 
ash  IS  to  be  exairaed  for  afamima  in  ^  nraal  way. 

To  the  second  portion  of  the  filtrate,  add  ammonia  in  slight  exeess ;  boil  and 
filter;  acidulate  this  again  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  test  for 
aidphuric  add.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  concentrate  this  Unid 
before  precipitation.  The  results  by  this  method  are  dear  and  nnambtguoiis. 
The  same  process  is  equally  applicable  to  flour.  ^ 

I  cannot  condude  this  letter  without  expressing  my  opinion,  in  opponlion  to 
^  editorial  remarks,  relative  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  using  alum  in  bread  { 
aad  right  or  wrong  it  must  be. 

In  the  first  plaeef  it  opens  the  doer  to  firaud  and  unequal  competition.  That 
nhich  is  mdif^ent  in  quality,  is  made  to  reaemb&e  the  best,  and  probably  ioU 
for  it. 

Secondly.  Can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  invalids  and  yoong  children  eoitein 
no  injury  by  the  use  of  such  bread?  The  healthy  and  strong  may  foel  ao 
immediate  injury,  but  is  it  certain  the  seeds  of  disease  are  not  sown  P 

Thirdly,  n  permitted  by  law,  what  is  to  be  the  amount,  and  who  is  to  know 
when  that  is  exceeded? 
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Idl  condnsioo,  I  think  it  almost  as  neceflfloiy  tliat  our  bread  should  be  ai 
free  from  admixture  as  our  medicines. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  serrant, 
Bradford,  May  14, 1857.  F.  M.  BufMnrorov. 

[We  disclaim  anj  intention  of  sanctioning  directly  or  indirectly  tbe  use  of 
alum  or  any  .other  substance  prohibited  by  law  as  an  ingredient  in  bread.    If  any 
observations  in  this  Journal  should  have  been  snppos^  to  admit  of  racfa  ooe- 
struction,  we  regret  the  existence  of  any  ambiguity,  and  take  this  opportunifj  of 
placing  the  question  in  its  proper  light.    The  effect  of  alum  when  used  in  tbe 
manuractnre  of  breads  the  modits  operandi  by  which  it  improves  the  appearanee 
of  inferior  flour— the  chemical  state  of  the  alum  in  bread  in  whicb  it  has  been  so 
incorporated — and  the  comparative  sanitary  qualities  of  bread  with  and  without 
alum — are  questions  of  fact  which  constitute  a  very  le^timate  and  useful  fi^ 
for  scientific  mquiry.  Suppoong  it  to  be  proved  that  the  mjurious  effects  of  alam 
have  been  somewhat  exagserated,  or  that  alum  is  decomposed  and  does  not  ezut 
as  alum  in  bread,  or  that  Uie  deleterious  properties  of  the  alum  (if  any^  might 
be  counteracted  or  diminished  by  any  modificadon  of  the  process — it  woald  not 
follow,  as  a  necessary  deduction,  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  should 
be  disregarded.    Although  the  above  and  otoer  similar  propositions  have  been 
entertained,  and  to  some  extent  supported  on  scientific  authority,  the  prima  /ode 
prejudice  is  against  that  view  of  the  question.     There  is  a  natural  objection  to 
any  chemical  process  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  bad  sovereign  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  good  one,  and  before  such  process  could  be  generally  received  9M 
justifiable  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  result  is  intrinsically  for  all 
practical  purposes  conducive  to  the  public  interest  or  benefit.     The  onns  /iro- 
oandi  rests  upon  those  who  affirm  the  proposition,  and  the  pages^  of  a  scientific 
Journal  are  open  to  a  free  discussion  of  both  sides  of  the  question.     We  have 
already  statea,  and'  repeated  it  in  our  last  number,  that  the  subject  requires 
further  investigation,  pending  which  we  give  no  sanction  to  a  violation  of  the 
law,  and  still  retain  a  very  strong  bias  in  favour  of  bread  without  alum — when* 
ever  it  can  be  obtained. — £d.  Phabm.  Joubn.] 

PABCHMENT-PAPER, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  held  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  April,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
to  the  Institution,  was  *'  On  some  modificathtu  of  woody  fibre  and  their  appUeaika^* 
in  the  course  of  which  an  interesting  description  was  given  of  the  substance  to 
which  the  name  Parchment'paver  has  l^en  applied.  This  substance  is  the  inventioB 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gaine,  C.E.,  oy  whom  the  process  for  its  preparation  has  been 
patented.  Mr.  Barlow  having  described  several  of  the  applications  of  woody  fifaic^ 
and  particularly  its  application  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  referred  to  the  ciie- 
mical  and  physical  changes  effected  in  paper  and  analogous  fabrics  by  treating  them 
with  chemicid  agents.  He  contrasted  with  the  pyroxylised  textures  of  Kohlmsna 
and  the  gun-paper  of  Pelouze,  the  woven  fabrics  subjected  to  Mercer's  process,  and 
the  Parchment-paper^  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gaine.  By  acting  on  cloth  with  chloride 
of  zinc,  tin,  or  calcium,  with  sulphuric  and  arsenic  acid,  and,  especially,  by  the 
caustic  alkalies  in  the  cold  (the  temperature  sometimes  being  lowered  to  —  10^  Fahr.X 
Mr.  Mercer  has  obtained  many  important  effects  on  the  fineness  and  general  ap> 
pearance  of  cloth,  and  its  susceptibility  of  dye.  This  subject  was  brought  befbn 
the  Koyal  Institution  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,*  and  it  has  since  been  doMly 
investigated  by  l>r.  Gladstoncf  Mr.  Mercer  also  experimented  on  the  effiact  o(f 
acids  on  paper.  It  being  known  that  sulphuric  acid,  under  certain  conditioii% 
modified  vegetable  fibre,  Mr.  Gaine  institutei  a  course  of  experiments  to  asoertaia 
the  exact  strmgth  of  acid  which  would  produce  that  effect  on  paper  which  he 
sought,  as  well  as  the  time  during  which  the  paper  should  be  subjected  to  its  action. 

*  Proceedinge  of  the  Royal  Tnetitvtion,  vol.  i^  p.  184  (1852). 
t  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Sodeiy^  vol  v.,  p.  17  (1858). 
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He  fiicoeeded  in  diseoYering,  tiiat  when  paper  Is  expoeed  to  a  mixinie  of  two  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  («.  a.  1.854,  or  thereabouts)  with  one  part  of  water, 
for  no  louger  time  tlum  is  taken  up  m  drawing  it  through  the  acid»  it  is  immediatelj 
oonrerted  into  a  strong,  tough,  skin-like  material.  All  traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
must  be  instantly  removed  by  careful  washing  in  water.  If  the  strength  of  the 
acid  much  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  these  limits,  the  paper  is  either  char^,  or  cJse 
oonyerted  into  dextrine.  The  same  conrersion  into  dextrine  also  ensues,  if  the 
paper  be  allowed  to  remain  for  many  minutes  in  the  sulphuric  add  after  the  change 
in  its  texture  has  been  effected. 

In  a  little  more  then  than  a  second  of  time,  a  piece  of  porous  and  feeble  unsized 
paper  is  thus  oonrerted  into  the  Parchmetit'paperj  a  substance  so  strong,  that  a  rinff 
seren-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  weighmg  no  more  than  23  grains,  sustained 
92 lbs.;  a  strip  of  parchment  of  the  same  dimensions  supporting  about  56 lbs. 
Though,  like  animal  parchment,  it  absorbs  water,  water  does  not  percolate  through 
it.  Though  paper  contracts  in  dimensions  by  this  process  of  conyersion  into 
Parchment-papery  it  receires  no  appreciable  increase  of  weight,  thus  demonstrating 
that  no  sulphuric  acid  is  either  mechanically  retained  by  it,  or  chemically  combined 
with  it.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  by  analysis,  that  no  trace  of  sulphur  ensts  in 
the  Parchment-paper.  The  fact  of  this  paper  retaining  its  chemical  identity,  con- 
stitutes an  important  distinction  between  it  and  the  gun-papers  of  Pelouze  and 
others.  Unlike  those  substances,  it  is  neither  an  electric,  nor  more  combustible 
than  unconverted  paper  of  equal  size  and  weight,  nor  soluble  in  ether  or  potash. 
Unlike  common  paper,  it  is  not  disintegrated  by  water  ;  unlike  common  parchment, 
it  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  and  moisture.  In  this  remarkable  operation,  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  add  may  be  classed  among  the  phenomena  ascribed  to 
catalysis  (or  contact  action).  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  this  add  does  at  first 
combine  with  the  woody  fibre,  with  or  without  the  elimination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  as  water ;  and  that  this  compound  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  water  in  mass,  during  the  washing  process,  the  sulphuric  add  being  again 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  water  ;  for,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the  weight  of  the 
paper  remains  the  same  before  and  after  its  conversion.  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue 
and  Dr.  Miiller  are  engaged  in  researches  on  this  sulject^  which  will  be  hereafter 
publisned. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  diemical  inquiry  will  recal  many  instances  of  physical 
changes  occurring  in  compound  bodies,  while  these  bodies  retain  the  same  elements 
in  the  same  relative  weights.  The  red  iodide  of  mercury  is  readily  converted  by 
heat  into  its  yellow  modifications ;  vet^  by  the  mere  act  of  being  rubbed,  it  is  made 
to  resume  its  Ibrmer  colour.  Nothing  is  added  to  or  taken  from  this  substance  in 
tlie  course  of  these  changes.  The  inert  and  permanent  crystals  of  cyanuric  acid  are 
resolved  by  heat  into  cyanic  add— a  volatile  liquid,  characterized  by  its  pungent 
and  penetrating  odour,  and  so  unstable  that,  soon  after  its  preparation,  it  changes 
into  a  substance  (cjramelide)  which  is  solid,  amorphous,  and  destitute  of  all  acid 
properties.  These  substances,  as  well  as  fulminic  add  (which,  however,  is  known 
m  combination  only),  contain  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  in  the  same 
relative  proportion.  But  the  dosest  analogy  to  the  production  of  Parchment-paper^ 
sdentiflcally  considered,  is  perhaps  affordeid  by  what  is  called  *Uhe  continuous 
process'*  in  etheriflcation.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  this  process,  sulphuric 
acid,  at  a  temperature  of  284°  Fah.,  converts  an  unlimited  quantity  of  alcohol  into 
ether  and  water.  In  the  first  stage  of  this  process,  as  explained  by  Williamson,  it 
would  appear  that  the  sidphuric  add  combines  with  the  elements  of  ether  to  form 
snlphovinic  add ;  and  that,  in  the  further  progress  of  the  operation,  this  compound, 
by  coming  into  contact  with  a  IVesh  equivalent  of  alcohol,  is,  in  its  turn^  decomposed, 
and  resolved  into  ether  and  sulphuric  add.  The  ether  distils  over  together  with 
the  water  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol ; .  the  sulphuric  acid 
remains  in  the  retort,  ready  to  act  on  the  next  portion.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Parchment-paper,  the  sulphuric  add  does  not  form  a  permanent  constituent  of  the 
xesuUing  substance,  though  it  t^es  so  important  a  ^hare  in  its  production. 

The  strength  of  this  new  substance  before  alluded  to^  and  its  indestructibility  by 
water,  indicate  many  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  It  will  probably  replace  to 
some  extent  vellum  in  bookMnding ;  it  will  furnish  material  for  legal  documents, 
such  as  policies  of  insurance,  scrip  certificates,  &c. ;  it  will  take  the  place  of 
ordinary  paper  in  school-books,  and  other  books  exposed  to  constant  wear.    Paper, 
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afterhttTiagrbeaBrprxatedf  either  firom  ffae  snrfkee  or  in  intaglfo^  is  tkSB.  icspable  of 
oanrenioB  bgr  Mr.  Osdne's  method  ;  no  pairt  of  the  printed  nmtter  being  oUitersted 
bjr  the  pffoeesi*  Parchment-paper  also  promisee  to  he  of  rafaie  ftir  photogra^iie 
pmrposes,^  and  abo  fbr  artiatic  uses,  in  consequence  of  the-  mauier  in  wltich  it  beasv 
both  oil  aaid  water-colour.  It  is  aboitl  to  be  introduced  into  commerce  1^ 
TlxomM  de  la  Bne  and  Co. 


ON  THE  SEA  SAW-DUST  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

BY  JQBN  DXNXS  MJkCDONALD,  ESQ., 

Afiastant  SoigBOB,  B.N. 

Is  this  commmiication  the  author  gires  a  description  (Uhistrated  by  figures)  of 
the  remarkable  little  algal  so  fi^eqnently  met  with  in  the  South  Pacific,  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  in  broad  streaks  and  patches  of  a  pale  jeUowish-bBown 
tint,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  Sea  Saw-dust." 

After  adverting  to  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  i^nomenon  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  citing  the  account  given  of  .the  TrichcKiesmium  erythrawm  of  the  Bed  Sem 
by  MM.  Evemor  Dupont  and  Monti^rne,  together  with  a  description  extraeted  from 
the  Cohmho  Herald  of  May  14,  1844,  of  what  was  obviously  an  example  q€  a 
yegetable  scum  of  the  same  kind  occurring  on  the  sea  off  Ceylon,  the  author  re- 
marks, that  in  the  instances  met  with  by  himself  he  did  not  recognise  the  loedd 
odour  so  generally  and  pointedly  spoken  of  in  the  accounts  of  others.  He  thea 
states  residts  of  his  own  observation  ar  follows  :^ 

''  It  was  rather  diflicult  at  first  to  determine  whether  oar  species  is  to  be  refened 
to  the  OsciUatoridiB  or  the  Confervidje.  In  the  latter,  a  linear  aeries  of  tubslar 
cells  compose  the  filaments,  which  are  thus  said  to  be  jointed,  but  in  the  foriBei^ 
although  the  filaments  are  tubular,  simple  and  continuous  without  actual  johiti,  a 
pseudo-jointed  appearance  is  presented  by  the  apposition  of  the  little  nwnar^  of 
contaiDed  colouring  matter.  Notwithstanding,  having  submitted  the  '  sea  ssw-dtsf 
of  the  Pacific  to  microscopic  examination  on  several  occasions,  I  was  much  inrlnwid 
to  believe  that  the  filaments  were  autuaUy  jointed  ;  and  this  yfew  is  supported  ^ 
the  circumstance  tiiat  an  empty  tubule,  or  one  in  which  the  parietes  may  be  tnued 
continuously  without  being  intem^ted  bj  joints  or  internal  septa,  has  nerer  fldleB 
under  our  notice ;  besides  which  the  filaments  are  exceedingly  brittle,  usually 
suffering  cleavage  in  the  transyerse  direction.  It^^howeTer,  undoubtedly  bdoogy  se 
the  OsciUatoridaa. 

"  When  the  filaments  are  first  remoYed  from  the  water,  tliey  mgy  be  otawifwl 
adhering  side  by  side  in  little  bundles  or  finscieuli ;  and  besides  the  oHouring^  matter, 
the  little  cells,  or  at  least  the  intervals  between  the  septa,  contains  globulea  of 
which  sufiftciently  account  for  their  buoyancy ;  and,  moreover,  in  thu 
although  their  abiding  place  is  the  open  ocean^  their  habit  can  scaroeiy  be 
as  yery  different  from  tibat  of  those  species  whieh  fiourish  in  damp  localities 
to  the  atmosphere. 

"  The  filaments  are  all  yery  short  compared  with  their  diamet^,  witik 
extremities ;  and  wh^i  immersed  some  little  time  in  finid  so  that  I3i6  oootained 
bubbles  make  their  escape  or  are  taken  up,  the  pale  colouring  matter  appears  to 
the  cells  completely,  and  a  central  portion,  a  little  darker  than  the  rest,  msy  be 
distinctly  perceived  in  each  compartment  intersected  by  a  yezy.  delicate  trsna 
partition. 

'*  We  haye  found  this  species  off  the  coast  of  Australia  and  in  Moreton 
amongst  the  Polynesian  Mands,  and  on  two  separate  occasions  off  tiie  Lqjralty 
Qroup^  in  nearly  the  same  gecgraphical  position." — Proceedings  of  the  Segal  Societg^ 


QH  THE  SXISTESICE  OF  SILVER  IN  SBA-WAXEB. 
Li  a  paper  first  published  by  MM.  Malaguti,  Durocher,  and  SIsnesnEi^  in  the 


Annaks  de  Chimie  et  de  Pkjfsique^  xxviii.,  p.  129,  and  translated  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society^  yol.  iii,  p.  69,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
and  estimation  of  silver  in  sea-water.    The  authors  suspected  the  existence  of  the 

*  Photograplis  on  tlus  paper  were  exhibited. 
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metal  from  the  exteiuiiye  difftasioa  a£  ailrer  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  conversion 
of  its  solphide  into  chloride  by  the  prolonged  action  of  soluble  bodies  containing 
chlorine,  and  the  solubilitj  of  chloride  of  silver  in  chloride  of  sodium.  Tho  method 
pnrsned  was  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  also  by  fosiog  the  salts  obtained  by  evaporation  with  litharge  and  subsequent 
cnpeUation. 

As  a  solution  of  diloiide  of  silver  in  chloride  of  sodium  is  instantly  decomposed 
by  metallic  copper,  chloride  of  copper  being  formed  and  silver  precipitated,  it  ap- 
pe«ed  to  me  lughly  probable  that  the  copper  and  the  yellow  metal  used  in  sheathing 
the  huUs  of  vessels  must,  after  long  exposure  to  sea- water,  contain  more  silver  than 
'  they  did  before  having  been  exposed  to  its  action,  by  decomposing  chloride  of  silver 
in  their  passage  through  the  sea»  and  depositing  the  metid  on  their  surfaces.  A 
Loge  vessel,  the  Ana  Guimaraens,  now  under  the  Chilian  flag,  was  hauled  down  in 
the  Boy  of  Herradnra,  near  Coquimbo,  for  the  purpose  of  behig  repaired,  and  the 
captain  obligingly  furnished  me  with  a  few  ounces  of  the  yeUow  metal  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  The  investigation  was  interestmg,  as  the  metal  had  been  on 
for  man  tbsn  seven  yeus  (as  nnnsoally  long  period),  and  the  ship  had  been  trading 
up  and  down  the  Faeific  Oeean  all  that  time.  The  metal,  upon  exammation,  was 
found  to  be  exceedingly  tHrittle,  and  eould  be  broken  between  the  fingers  with  great 
ease*  5000  gra^.  were  dissolved  in  pure  nitrie  acid,  and  tha  solutioii  diluted;  a  few 
dra^  (tf  hydroohloEic  acid  were  added,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  subside  for 
three  days.  A  large  quantity  of  white  iasoluUe  matter  had  coUeeted  bv  that  time 
at  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  This  was  filtered  ofl^  dried,  and  fused  with  100  grs. 
pure  Utharge  uid  suitable  proportions  of  bitartrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  ashes  of  the  filter  also  being  added.  The  resulting  button  of  lead  was  subs^ 
quenUy  cupdled,  and  yielded  2.01  grs.  silver,  or  1  lb.  1  oz.  2  dwt.  15  gis.  troy  per 
toiL  This  very  large  quantity  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the 
original  metal,  as  tho  vi^  of  the  silver  would  be  well  worth  the  extraction.  It  ia 
to  be  regretted  that  the  captain  had  none  of  the  original  on  board*  Apieeeof  yellow 
metal  with  which  he  waa  repairing  the  vessel  yielded  only  18  dwts.  to  iJie  ton.  I 
was  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  the  captain  of  the  Nina,  abrig  wiiidi  had  just  arrived 
in  the  Faoifie  from  Bngland,  to  obtain  moce  satislactory  informaiioa.  He  gave  ma 
a  piece  of  Muntz's  yeUow  metal  from  his  cabin,  from  the  same  lot  with  which  the 
brig  waa  sheathed,  hut  whieh  had  never  been  in  contact  with  salt  water ;  and  also  a 
smaU  portion  from  the  hull  of  the  ship  afbmr  it  had  been  on  nearly  three  years.  The 
eagyrfiaMtntawere  pcKfiMrmed  aa  befiMre,  and  the  results  were  very  striking: 
gn.  gTB.  OS.  dwts.  gn. 

1700  Aom  cabin  gave  .05 1 = .003  per  cent =0    19    1 4  per  ton 
1700 Km  hull      "     .400=.023        «        =7     13      1       « 
That  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sea  having  nearly  eight  times  as  much  sUver  aa 
the  original  sample. 

Many  other  specimens  were  examined  of  metals  from  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  of 
piecea  which  are  always  kept  on  board  in  case  of  need,  and  it  was  invariably  found 
that  the  former  contained  more  silver  than  the  latter.  For  instance,  a  piece  from 
the  hull  of  the  Bergmann  gave  5  ozs.  16  dwts.  18  grs.  per  ton»  while  that  from  the 
cahin  yielded  4  ozs.  6  dwts.  12  grs.  200  grs.  from  a  piece  from  the  hull  of  the  Farga 
gave  .072  grs.,  and  a  piece  of  fresh  ntetal  .050;  while  from  the  Grasmere,  only 
coppered  a  fow  months,  610  grs.  from  the  hull  gave  ,075,  and  from  the  cabin  .072 — 
a  very  slight  difference  indeed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  above  specimens  of  fresh  metal 
is  very  high,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  are  merely  the  re-rolUng  of  masses 
of  metal  melted  down  from  old  sheathing,  and  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  their 
silver  from  the  sea  on  former  occasions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  copper  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  yellow  metal  is  very  pure,  containing  2  or  3  dwts.  of  silver  per 
ton,  frequently  not  so  much,  and  silver  is  very  seldom  associated  with  the  other  con- 
atitoent,  yjt^ft-  In  order  to  arrive  at  more  certain  results,  however,  I  have  granulated 
some  very  pure  copper,  reserving  some  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  suspended 
the  zemindar  (about  10  ounces)  in  a  wooden  box,  perforated  on  all  sides,  a  few  foot 
under  the  surflsce  of  the  Faeific  Ocean.  When  occasion  offers,  the  box  is  towed  by 
a  line  at  the  stem  of  a  vessel  which  is  trading  up  and  down  the  coast  of  ChilL  1^ 
ia  almost  too  soon  to  e^ect  any  decisive  results  at  present,  but  in  a  few  months  I 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  send  both  the  original  oopper  and  that  which  has  been  e^peied 
to  the  action  of  the  ^oau^Proceedings  of  the  Royd  Sock^, 
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SALE  07  POISONS,  ftc,  BILL. 
▲rbakobhent  ov  claubbs. 
CoMMBNCEUENT  of  Act,  sect.  1.  U  and  15  Yict,  c.  18,  repealed,  2.  Befinitiofa  of 
poison,  3.  Other  substances  and  preparations  may  be  added  hy  order  in  Coancil  to 
those  in  the  schedules,  4.  Poison  to  be  sold  only  to  a  person  of  fiill  age  in  preaeooe 
of  a  witness  of  full  age,  and  upon  the  production  of  a  certificate,  5.  Entries  to  he 
made  regarding  the  sale  of  poisons,  6.  All  poisons,  &c.,  sold,  to  hare  proper 
coTerings,  to  he  distinctly  labelled,  with  address  of  yendor,  and  the  word  ^  Poiaoa* 
to  be  moulded  on  the  bottle,  7.  Colourless  solid  poisons  sold  must  be  mixed  with 
soot  or  indigo,  8.  Colourless  liquid  poisons  must  be  coloured  by  archil,  9.  Gift  of 
poisons  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  applicable  to  sales,  10.  Preacriptidns  of 
medical  men  and  sales  by  wholesale  or  £6r  lawful  use  in  trade  or  occupatioBL 
exempted,  11.  Poisons  to  be  distinctly  labelled  and  kept  apart  in  the  shop  or 
dispensary.  Poisonous  medicines  for  external  use  to  be  put  m  coloured  bottiea  of 
a  peculiar  shape,  12.    Penalty  for  offending  against  the  Ac^  13.    Schedules. 

▲  BILL  INTITULBD  AN  ACT  TO  RESTBIOT  AMD  BBOULATB  THB  8AIB  OV  FOIBOHS. 

Whereas  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  arsenic  hare  been  found  to  he 
insufficient,  and  the  unrestricted  sale  of  other  poisons  facilitates  the  oommiarion  of 
crime,  and  occasions  frequent  fatal  accidents :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Qneea'a  moat 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  mad 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authorilj 
of  the  same,  as  follows  :^ 

I.  Save  where  herein  otherwise  prorided,  this  Act  shall  commence  and  take 
eflbct  firom  and  after  the  day  of  One  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  flfty-seren. 

n.  The  Act  of  the  session  holden  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  Her 
Majesty,  chapter  thirteen,  *'  to  regulate  the  sale  of  arsenic,"  shall  be  repealed. 

IIL  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  word  **  Poison  "  shall  mean  any  drqg  or 
substance  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  schedule  (A)  to  this  Act,  and  also  any 
compound,  preparatioi^  or  mixture  containing  any  such  drug  or  substance^  except 
only  such  compounds,  preparations,  or  mixtures  as  are  specified  in  the  achedole  (B) 
to  this'Act. 

IV.  Prorided.  that  in  case  it  appear  to  Her  Mi^'esty  in  Council  that  ihe  m> 
restricted  sale  <»  any  drug  or  substance  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule  (A)  to  thv 
Act  should  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to  order  that  such  drug  or  snbstaaoe 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  poie^;  and  in  case  it 
appear  to  Her  Migesty  in  Council  that  the  sale  of  any  compouno,  prepaiation,  er 
mixture  containing  any  drug  or  substance,  being  poison  within  the  meaning  cf  thii 
Act,  may  be  safely  exempted  from  the  restrictions  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  ftr 
Her  Miyesty,  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid,  to  order  that  such  compound,  prepara- 
tion, or  mixture  shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to 
poison ;  and  every  order  in  Council  made  under  this  provision  shall  be  publiabed  ia 
the  London  Gazette  ;  and  upon  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  pnbUcatioa  of 
such  order,  unless  a  later  time  be  mentioned  in  such  order,  and  in  that  case  after 
the  time  so  mentioned,  the  drug  or  substance  thereby  declared  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  poison  shall  fbr  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be 
deemed  poison,  as  if  it  had  been  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  schedule  (A)  to  this 
Act ;  and  any  compound,  preparation,  or  mixture  declared  by  such  order  to  be 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  poison,  shall  be  ao 
accordingly,  as  if  it  had  been  specified  in  the  schedule  (B)  to  this  Act. 

y.  No  person  shall  sell  any  poison,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  the 
be  made  to  a  person  of  full  age,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  of  full  age^  who  h 
known  to  the  person  selling  the  poison,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser  is  known,  and 
unless  there  be  produced  and  delivered  to  the  seller,  before  such  sale,  a  written 
certificate,  signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or  district,  or  a  legdly  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  acting,  for  the  county  or  plaoe^  and 
dated,  stating  that  the  person  giving  such  certificate  knows  the  applicant,  and 
believes  that  the  poison  may  be  safely  supplied  to  him,  and  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  his  trade,  or  for  some  other  lawful  purpose  to  be  mentioned  in  boA 
certificate,  and  all  such  certificates  shall  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  seller  in  tke 
order  in  which  they  are  received. 
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VI.  Ererj  person  who  sells  any  poison  slfiill  forthwith,  and  hefore  the  delirery  of 
the  same,  enter  or  cause  to  he  entered,  in  a  fair  and  regular  manner,  in  a  hook  or 
hooks  to  he  kept  for  such  purpose,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  schedule  (C)  to  this 
Act,  or  to  the  like  effect,  a  statement  of  such  sale,  and  the  following  particulars  : — 

1.  The  date  of  the  sale  and  delivery  of  such  poison : 

2.  The  name  and  surname  of  the  purchaser: 

3.  His  place  of  ahode,  condition,  or  occupation: 

4.  The  name  and  quantity  of  the  poison  sold : 

5.  The  purpose  for  which  such  poison  is  stated  to  he  required: 

6.  The  name  and  condition  of  the  person  giving  the  certificate  for  such  purchase 
with  the  date  of  such  certificate. 

Into  all  of  which  circumstances  the  person  selling  such  poison  is  herehy  required 
and  authorized  to  inquire  of  the  purchaser  hefore  the  delivery  of  the  poison;  and 
such  entries  shall  in  every  case  he  signed  hy  the  person  making  the  same,  and  shall 
also  be  signed  by  the  purchaser  and  by  the  witness,  who  shall  add  his  place  of  abode. 

VIL  No  poison  sold  shall  be  wrapped  in  paper  only  without  a  covering  of  tinfoil, 
and  all  poison  sc^d  shall  have  the  bottle,  or  other  yessel,  box,  wrapper,  or  cover  (as  the 
case  may  he),  containing  such  poison,  distinctly  labelled  in  conspicuous  capital 
letters,  white  on  a  black  ground,  with  the  word  **  Poison,"  and  with  the  name  and 
surname  and  address  of  the  person  selling  such  poison,  and  every  bottle  containing 
any  such  poison  shall  haye  the  word  **  Poison  "  cast  or  moulded  in  raised  letters  on 
four  sides  of  the  bottle. 

Vlir.  No  person  shall  sell  any  colourless  poison  whatsoever  in  a  solid  state,  unless 
the  same  be  before  the  sale  thereof  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  by  weight  of  soot  at  the  least  to  fifteen  parts  by  weight  of  the  poison,  or  of 
one  part  by  weight  of  powdered  indigo  at  the  least  to  thirty-one  parts  by  weight  of 
the  poison,  save  where  such  poison  is  stated  in  the  certificate  to  be  required  for 
some  lawftil  purpose  for  which  such  admixture  would,  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  person  giving  the  certificate,  render  it  unfit,  and  in  that  case  such  poison  may 
he  sdd  without  sudi  admixture  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  half  a  pound. 

IX.  No  person  shall  sell  any  colourless  poison  whatsoever  in  a  liquid  state,  unless 
the  same  be  before  the  sale  thereof  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  a  strong  soludon 
of  archil,  not  being  less  than  ten  minims  by  measure  to  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  poison, 
as  will  give  the  fluid  a  decided  colour,  save  where  the  poison  is  stated  in  the  certi- 
ficate to  be  required  for  some  purpose  for  which  such  admixture  would,  according  to 
the  representation  of  the  person  giving  the  certificate,  render  it  unfit,  in  which  case 
such  poison  may  be  sold  without  such  admixture. 

X.  If  any  |Bson  be  giyen  or  delivered  (whether  gratuitously  or  in  exchange  for 
any  other  art^  or  thing)  by  any  person  whatsoever  to  any  other  person,  such  gift 
or  delivery  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  a  sale,  and  all  the  provisions 
and  penalties  of  this  Act  applicable  to  a  sale  of  poison  shall  apply  to  such  gift  and 
delivery,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  person  giving  or  delivering  the  poison 
shall  be  deemed  the  seller »  and  the  person  to  whom  the  same  is  given  or  deUvered 
shall  be  deemed  the  purchaser. 

XI.  The  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  shall  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  any 
medicine  required  to  be  made  up  or  compounded  according  to  the  prescription  of  a 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  made  up  or  compounded  by  a  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  to  the  sale  of  poisons  by  wholesale  to  retail  dealers, 
or  legally  qualified  medical  practitioners,  upon  orders  in  writing,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  wholesale  dealing,  or  by  wholesale  or  retail  to  Manufacturing  or  Analytical 
Chemists,  or  by  or  to  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  painters, 
manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in  colours,  artists'  colourmen,  glass  or  shot  manu- 
facturers, yeterinary  surgeons,  dyers,  paperstainers,  electro-platers,  photographers, 
braziers,  whitesmiths,  bird-stuSers,  or  firework  makers,  provided  the  poison  is 
stated  to  be  required  and  may  be  reasonably  believed  to  be  required  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  trade  or  lawful  occupation,  and  not  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

XI L  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  as  well  members  of  the  medical  profession 
as  others  should  be  subject  to  regulations  in  respect  of  the  keeping  of  poisons  and 
the  delivery  of  poisonous  preparations  intended  for  external  use  : 

Every  person  who  keeps  for  sale  by  retail  any  poison,  and  every  Apothecary, 
Surgeon  Apothecary,  or  other  member  of  the  medical  profession,  and  every  officer 
of  any  hospital  infirmary,  or  dispensary,  who  has  under  his  custody  any  poisons, 
shall  keep  all  such  poisons  separated  from  all  other  drugs  and  medicines,  and  dis- 
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tincUy  labelled  with  their  proper  Engltsh  iiAiiiet,  in  a  doset  let  apart  te  fida  pur- 
pofle.  under  lock  and  kejr: 

All  liquid  medicines  intended  Ibr  external  use,  and  consftsting  of  or  oontainiiig  aanr 
poison,  ehall  be  sold  and  deliyered  in  bottLes  of  bine  coloured  glass,  and  of  a  qoaa- 
rangular  shape,  and  labelled  in  conspicuous  capital  letters,  white  on  a  black  gromnd, 
** Poison,"  or  *<roR  external  use;"  tiie  word  'ToiBoir,"  or  the  words  ^wou  mx- 
TERNAL  USB,"  being  also  cast  or  moulded  in  raised  letters  in  the  glass  on  the  finir 
sides  of  the  bottle. 

Xm.  If  any  person  sell  any  polsim,  save  as  authorized  by  this  Act ; 

Or  deliyer  Uie  same,  without  haring  made  and  signed  the  entries  hereby  leqiAml 
on  such  sale,  or  without  haying  obtained  such  signatures  to  sudi  entries  aa  are  ze- 
quired  by  thb  Act,  or  without  oomplying  with  all  the  provisions  of  tiiifl  Act  in  le- 
lation  to  the  sale  of  such  poison ; 

Or  if  any  person  purchasing  any  poison  give  fake  information  to  the  pearaon  Mlliag 
the  same  in  relation  to  the  particulars  which  such  last-mentioned  peivon  is  lievebsr 
authorized  to  inquire  into  of  su<^  purchaser,  or  procure^  by  a  false  certificate  or 
other  false  pretence,  such  poison,  or  procure  by  £alse  pretences  a  certificate  fiir  the 
purchase  of  poison  from  any  clergjrman,  medical  practitioner,  or  justice  of  the  peace ; 

Or  if  any  person  sign  his  name  as  aforesaid  as  a  witness  to  a  sale  nf  poiaon  to  a 
person  unknown  to  the  person  so  signing  as  a  witness ; 

Or  if  any  person  hereby  required  to  keep  any  poison  under  lock  and  key  as  hcaoia- 
before  mentioned  fail  so  to  keep  such  poison  at  all  times,  except  wlken  aetnaBy 
selling,  dispensing,  or  lawfully  using  such  poison ; 

Or  if  any  person  sell  or  deliver  any  Uquid  intended  for  external  uae^  and  ooatainiog 
any  poison,  otherwise  than  in  such  a  bottle  of  coloured  gUss  as  aforesaid,  and  Jabetted 
as  aforesaid; 

Every  person  so  offending  shall  for  every  suoh  offence,  upon  a  flummary  oomrictni 
of  the  same  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace  or  tha  sheriff  in  Scotland,  be  Uable  to  a  penalty  not  ^fwr^^A^ 
twenty  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  a  penalty  sot  exceeding  fif^  pofomde  ior 
the  second,  or  any  subsequent  offence; 

And  the  person  so  convicted  of  such  second  or  Bubeequent  oflbnce  shall  be  fiir 
thereafter  disabled  fh>m  selling  any  poison,  or  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  i 
and  Drugc^st;  and  if  such  person  so  disabled  sell  to  any  person,  or  in  an^ 
whatsoever,  any  poison,  or  any  compound,  preparation,  or  mixture  oontaiiiing  a^^ 
poison,  or  carry  on  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist)  or  sell  any  dn^  or 
medicinal  substance  whatsoever,  every  person  so  offend!^  shall  for  every  aocfc 
offence,  upon  a  summary  conviction  of  the  same  before  two  justic^Pof  the  peace  ia 
England  or  Ireland,  or  before  two  I'ustices  of  the  peace  ix  tiiie  sherin  in  ScollaDd,lK 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounda, 

ScheduUa  to  which  th$  Act  refiara, 

SOHEDUUB  (a). 

Arsenic  and  its  comfmnndfl.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  its  oomponnda  The  poisoDOoa  vegs 
table  alkaloids,  PruBsic  aoid.  Cyamdes  of  potassium,  mercnry,  and  aHver.  dUarides  ofne 
and  antimoDy.  Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  aoy  mixture  contaimng  iL  Gantkarite 
and  its  preparations,  BeBadonna  and  its  preparatioos,  uemlock  and  its  preparationa.  Aiw^^ 
and  its  preparations.  Opium  in  Uncture,  extract,  and  powder.  Foxglove  and  its  prvpantagH. 
Stramomum  and  its  jnreparatious.  Chloroform  and  its  compounds.  Oxalic  add  and  K^^T^Vrt* 
of  potash.  Nnx  vomica  seeds  and  bark.  Tartarized  antimony  and  its  sdntion.  Coecilv 
indicus.  Er^t  of  tto.  Savin.  Lobelia.  And  all  liquids  or  solids  containing  or  <v««i«^ 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  above-mentioned  pdsons,  poisonous  drugs  and  herbs. 

flCHSDUUS  (b). 
The  under-mentioned  compounds,  prepared  according  to  the  dirsoUoBa  of  the 


waier.  ^ersie,  oinnnent,  ana  piaster  ot  cantnarides,  blistenng  doth.  Plaster  and  eintniMt  oC 
belladonna.  Compound  pill  of  hemlock  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.*  Compound  piS  of  soap 
of  the  London  and  Dnbfan  PharmaeopoBias.  PHI  of  calomel  and  opium  (Edmburgh  nanittoflK 
pceias).  Pill  of  lead  and  opium  (Edinbuigfa  Pharmacopeeia).  Compound  pcnrder  of  chalk  wiA 
omoxn  (London  PhamMOiqpQda>  Eleetnary  of  opimn  (Edinburgh  PbarmaoopoeiaX  ConleetitB 
^-«^!S?  (London  PharmaoopoBU>  Plaster  of  ophtm  (London,  Edmbnigh,  and  JJnWin  Ph». 
macopouas).  Lmmient  of  ojdnm  (Londoa  and^  Edinbnx^  PbanaaoopaBias).  a«>»>.pitfft^ 
tincture  of  opium  (Edmburgh  PhannaoopQua).    Qintmant  of  t,pBm(L^,^^l'i,»»n^...,j^^ 
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^anpmind  ointment  of  fte  gaU  nut  (London  ud  Edinbmvli  PiumDaeopoaiuX    ComDoand  mU 

M^'^P°1^^^?**"«*'^^™**»E»^>-    Com^d^SSd«rS& 

Edmbnrgh,  and  Dublin  PharmMopoBiaa).    Kuof  ipecaciSnha  aS^Sanm  KbSST  PlwSl 

cqxma)^  Compound  po^er  of  l5no(London  PhiSuuicop(»U)Ti&tuair^ 

bm^h  Pharmacopaaa .    PUl  of  foxglore and  squflls  (Edu^gi Pb^SpoSa^r^tofntrf 


Date  of  Sale 
andDeUrary. 


Saturdav^ 

SmL26,lS56. 

10  30  A.U. 


8GHBDULB  (C). 


Name  and 
Surname  of 
Purchaaar. 


SenryEoHmu 


Pnrehaaer's 

Place 

of  Abode  and 

OocupatUm. 


27,  Smwi'M 

FieUU, 

Bermonda^, 

Shoemaker, 


{Sigiuaui^  ofPurckaeer,) 

Henbt  Holmes. 


Name  and 
Qoantityof 
Poison  sold. 


Artenie  i  Jb. 


Colottnd  Blue     JitUs  and, 


toUh  Indigo. 


Puipoae  for 

which 

required. 


Fordutrojfkig 


Jftaa. 


Namoof 

Person  giving 

Gertifiiwta. 


JameiPoffetf 

Ineumbent^ 

SU  Olave's, 

Bemumdeey* 


(Signatm-e  ofWUnese.) 
JohnSims, 

28,  Toolej  Street^ 

Soathmurk. 
(SigtHUure  of  Vendor.) 
SAMinsL  Edwards, 
Licenced  Druggist, 
18,  Sing  Street, 

Bouthwaxk. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIBTT,  VICTORIA. 

A  MJEBiiNe  of  the  principal  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  city  took  place  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  on  Friday  eyening,  March  6,  for  the  purpose  of  estahlishiug 
a  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  Victoria,  of  a  similar  character  to  the  one  founded 
many  years  ago  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Hon.  J.  Hood,  MJL.C.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  briefly  stated  the  objects 
of  the  meeting. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Williams,  read  several  communications,,  and  the  following 
report: 

B^rt  of  the  Obmmittee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  Chemists  and  DruggiatSy  held 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Croad,  Bourke-street^  ou  tne  16th  ultimo: 
In  consequence  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  of  late  to  interfere, 
by  legislative  enactment  and  otherwise,  with  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this 
ouooy,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  of  the  principal  members  of  the  trade  in  and 
around  Melbourne  and  C^long  that  an  organisation  should  be  instituted,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  trade  generally,  and  also  of  elevating  its  character  and 
positioD. 

These  ideas  were,  however,  allowed  to  slumber  until  Dr.  Tiemey  brought  into  the 
Legislative  Council  his  *^  Poisons  Bill,"  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  imd  the  safe 
keeping  of  all  poisonous  and  deleterious  drugs. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  bill  the  trade  felt  justly  indignant  that  a  measure  likely 
to  affect  their  interest  so  materially  should  have  been  introduced  without  any  con- 
sultation, and  accordingly  met  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Croad, 
and  determined  at  once  to  send  in  a  petition  against  the  passing  of  such  a  crude  and 
onnecessary  measure.  The  petition  was  accordingly  prepared  and  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  trade  in  and  around  Melbourne  and  Gedong,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  J.  Hood,  M.L.C.,  for  presentation  to  the  CounciL  A  second  meeting 
was  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  16th  ultimo,  when  your  conunittee  was  appointed, 
ocHisisting  of  Messrs.  Croad,  Williams,  Blackett,  Pord,  Bosisto,  Walton,  Glover,  and 
LewisI  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
urging  the  necessity  for  the  rejection  of  the  *'  Poisons  BiU"  then  before  that  House, 
and  idao  to  ti^  the  necessaiy  steps  for  the  formation  of  an  association  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists. 
Respecting  the  first  part  of  their  duty,  your  committee  have  the  pleasure  to  report 

*  Address  unnecessary  if  placed  on  artiok  sold. 
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that  anj  lengthened  opposition  became  nnnecessarj,  as  on  the  following  day  Dr. 
Tierney  thought  it  most  prudent  to  withdraw  the  bill,  and  the  matter  is  now  before 
a  select  committee  of  the  LegisIatiTe  Council,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable 
time  will  elapse  before  anything  more  will  be  heard  about  '*  The  Poison  Regulation 
BiiL"  Thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  your  instructions.  And  in  coming  to  the 
subject  of  the  formation  of  an  association,  your  committee  think  that  from  what  has 
already  transpired,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for 
the  formation  of  an  association  which  shall  be  in  existence,  and  at  all  times  ready 
to  take  action  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  The  very  fact  of  organisation  existing  will  probably  pre- 
Tent  the  bringing  forward  any  measure  affecting  the  trade  generally,  without  first 
submitting  it  for  consideration  to  the  council  of  the  association. 
^  Your  committee  would,  however,  desire  to  place  the  subject  before  you  for  ooa- 
sideration  on  higher  grounds.  Desirable  as  it  is  to  be  properly  organised,  that  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  repel  unjust  attacks,  it  is  of  greater  consequence  that  we 
should  have  an  organisation  that  will  enable  us  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the  art  and 
science  of  pharmacy,  afford  opportunity  and  appliances  for  carrying  out  experiments, 
and  be  a  means  of  increasing  our  knowledge  and  promoting  our  comfort.  None  need 
be  ashamed  to  own  that  there  is  much  yet  to  learn,  and  a  wide  field  stLU  open  fat 
profitable  investigation. 

Your  committee  would  wish  to  refer  you  to  the  good  that  has  resulted  in  England 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain;  and,  great 
as  have  been  the  results  of  its  efforts,  your  committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
still  greater  good  will  arise  from  the  proper  organisation  of  a  society,  kindred  in  its 
character,  for  Victoria. 

The  benefits  that  might  be  enumerated  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  elevation  of  the 
trade  in  character,  proper  instruction  for  apprentices  that  may  hereafter  come  in, 
a  registry  for  all  competent  assistants,  and  also  the  formation  of  a  benevolent  fund 
for  any  indigent  or  unfortunate  members. 

Should  the  society  be  established  and  properly  supported,  a  library,  museum,  lec- 
ture-room, and  laboratory  should  be  instituted,  and  these  alone  would  be  worth  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  that  we  might  find  it  necessary  to  incur.  By  these  means 
the  young  men  and  apprentices,  and  trade  generally,  would  have  a  suitable  place  to 
resort,  where  they  might  spend  their  time  in  improving  themselves  in  all  that  is 
essential  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  lal)oratory  and  shop. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

G.  H.  WiLUAMM,  Secretary. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Coopeb,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dunstonb,  **  That  an  Assodatkn 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists  be  now  formed,  to  be  called  '  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Yictoria,'  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  pharmacy,  by  furnishing  socfa 
a  uniform  system  of  education  as  shall  secure  to  the  profession  and  the  public  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  administration  of  medicine,  and  the  uniting  of  its  memben 
into  a  recognised  and  independent  body." 

Mr.  CaoAD  supported  the  resolution,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
pharmaceutical  journal,  as  a  medium  through  which  the  details  of  the  operations  of 
the  society  shall  be  made  manifest. 

Mr.  BowBN  thought  it  was  premature  to  attempt  to  follow  too  strictly  the  roles 
and  regulations  of  the  society  of  the  mother  country,  and  recommended  that  the 
society  should  *<  feel  its  way"  before  going  into  the  entirety  of  the  rules  of  the  society 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  the  rules  of  the  proposed  society,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  rules  should  be  sent  to  each  individual  member.  The 
rules  read  were  those  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  appealed 
to  be  fully  adapted  to  the  Victoria  Society. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  rules  were  a  little  too  extended  to  apply  m  Mb 
to  the  requirements  of  the  colony,  and  recommended  that  a  court  of  examiners  he 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  supply  of  admissions  to  the  trade. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Ford  proposed  '*  That  the  rules  be  referred  to  the  proyislonal  committee  ibr 
revision,  and  that  they  should  be  further  considered  after  being  printed  and  cir- 
culated.*' 

Mr.  WasMTMORB  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bowen  were  not  altogether  oorveeti  as 
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u  he  oonddered  It  would  be  highly  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  society  as 

^  broadly  as  possible,  and  that  the  sooner  a  maaeum  was  commenced  the  more  pexfect 

^  it  wooud  become. 

^  Mr.  KiNosLANo  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Plukmbr  seconded,  *<  That  the  following 

L  gentlemen  Ixs  a  provisional  committee  to  carry  oat  the  forrgoing  resolutions,  admit 

L  members,  and  disburse  expenses:  Messrs.  Johnstone,  St.  Kilda;  Archer,  Thomas, 

^  Geelong ;  F.  Ck)oper,  Great  CoUins  Street ;  French,  WiUiam's  Town ;  Croad,  Blackett, 

'  Ford,  Bosisto,  Coulton,  Glover,  Lewis,  and  Williams. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings.^  The  Melbamne  Age, 
March  7, 1857. 


If 


PEPSINE. 


TO  THE  BDITOft  07  THB  PHABMACBUTIGAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sir, — ^It  would  appear  from  the  pamphlets  and  scientific  papers  on  the  subject  of 
pepsin,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  pepsine,  that  it  is  a  discovery  of  recent  invention. 
Will  you  therefore  permit  me  the  privilege  of  your  valuable  columns  to  prove  the 
contrary  to  be  the  facL  It  has  been  in  use  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
many  years,  under  the  name  of  pepsin,  and  much  good  has  been  attributed  to  its 
effects. 

Amongst  the  many  eminent  physiological  chemists  who  have  written  on  its 
merits,  will  be  found  Baron  liebig,  in  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  ;  Dr.  Coombe, 
on  the  Physiology  of  Digeetton;  Dr.  Graham,  on  Vegetable  Diet;  the  late  Dr.  Fereira, 
on  Food  and  Diet ;  Dr.  J.  Draper,  of  New  York  University  ;  Dr.  Carpenter,  Pro- 
fessor Silliman.  Professor  Dunglison,  and  many  others. 

Six  years  since  I  made  experiments  on  the  efficiency  of  the  gastric  juice  of 
animals  (which  I  made  public  in  a  paper  I  then  published)  as  a  substitute  for  that 
advent  in  the  human  stomach,  and  found  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  the  calf  yielded  a  more  powerful  pepsin  than  that  of  the  sheep  or  the  ox; 
which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  learned  writers  to  whose  works  I  have 
referred.  As  far  as  my  own  observations  extend,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  be  found  to  form  an  artificial  digestive  medium,  precisely  analogous  to 
the  gastric  juice,  and  furnishing  a  complete  and  perfect  substitute  for  it ;  and  that 
in  those  cases  where  a  deficiency  of  its  secretion  is  denoted,  it  will  be  found  a 
lemedy  without  an  equaL 

Should,  therefore,  any  of  your  readers  regard  pepsin  as  a  recent  discovery,  I  trust 
these  brief  resaarks  wUl  place  them  right. 

I  remain,  yours  most  obediently. 

Square,  Barnstaple,  May  6th,  1857.  Hbnbt  Pabkbb. 

PATENTS  FOB  COATING  PILLS. 


TO  THB  EDITOB  OF  THB  PHABKiLOBUTICAL  lOUBNAL. 

Sib, — ^The  two  processes  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Jawmal  for  coating  pills,  and  introduced  as  something  new,  have  both  been  the  sub- 
jects of  patents. 

A  patent  for  rendering  pills  tasteless  by  a  coating  of  gelatine  was  granted  to  Mr. 
William  Palmer  many  years  ago— more  recently  I  obtained  a  patent  for  coating  pills 
with  resinous  gum.  Any  infringement  of  my  patent  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  and  I 
ahall  seek  redress  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servsnt, 

Arthdb  H.  Cox,  Chemist,  Brighton. 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 


TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  PHABHACEimOAL  JOUBMAL. 

Sib, — ^I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Act  for  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  now  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  know  whether 
any  movement  is  being  made  by  the  trade  in  general  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to 
us,  and  that  we  may  not  have  a  bungling  piece  of  machinery  made  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  work;  if  any  movement  is  making,  I  will  cheerfully  send  up  my  con- 
tribution towards  it.  This  colouring  svstem,  which  our  law-makers  seem  to 
think  so  dever,  is  simply  absurd — here,  in  the  country,  arsenic  is  sold  consider- 
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aUy;  t&e  man  who  hu  1000  aheep  may  have  his  10  lft..of  antnie-siieQlbiiie^  bo*  tiie 
man  who  has  only  100  must  have  his  coloured  with  the  black  or  Uae.  Need  I  tell 
yon  that  the  farmers  won't  have  their  wool  dyed  gratuitously,  and  we  BeSl  Ae 
anenic  white  and  genuine.  Now,  as  regards  the  new  Act^  how  are  we  to  ooloiir 
nnx  vomica.  Some  of  tiiese  very  wise  heads  will  be  oideiing  their  grodms  to  gefr 
their  hunters  ready,  and  to  see  that  the  boot-tc^s,  saddles^  &c.,  axe  aU  dean;  Imt  if 
the  oxalic  acid  is  sent  according  to  their  order,  will  titey  not  be  rather  sarpriasd  to 
see  their  grooms  with  blue  tops  smiling  at  their  own  blue  stockings  ?  Take  thestzssr 
tmAa — ^what  colour  shall  we  have  our  women's  bonnets,  hats,  ^  ?  It  can  osfver  be 
sold  but  as  pure  oxalic  acid.  I  believe  I  only  express  the  feelings  of  the  wliole 
trade.  The  ironmonger  seUs  '*  driers  "  in  the  shape  of  plumb!  acetas,  zinci  8alpliaa» 
&C.,  with  impunity,  not  even  labelled  I  Was  the  idea  of  taking  a  man's  business 
away  fh>m  him  on  a  second  conviction,  obtained  from  Bussia  ?  Certainly  'tis  new 
to  EugUsh  ears.  How  many  dosens  of  pennyworths  of  white  precipitate  are  sold 
by  every  Druggist  in  the  course  of  the  year?  Are  the  poor  people  to  be  sent  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish  (our  rector  lives  two  miles  off)  to  get  a  certiflcate  that  the  poor 
woman  merely  wants  to  kill  ''bobs"  in  her  children's  heads.  In  Dunstoble  wad 
Luton  there  are  tons  of  oxalic  acid  annually  sold,  so  also  of  salt  of  sorrel. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
FeUrafield,  25tA  May,  1857.  Ht.  l!fiCHOZ& 

Wn  have  received  the  following  eztracfi  from  a  newspaper^  with  commento  fcona  a 
OQBBrespondent  :-^ 

SUICIDE. 

**  Testerdaj,  Mr.  C.  Jewison,  the  eoroner,  held  an  inquest  at.  the  Fox  and  Hofiwda 
Inn,  Bradford,  touching  the  death  of  James  Hustler.  The  deceasedt  who  was  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  resided  in  Jury  Street^  North-wing.  He  had  been  nnweli  and  itt  a 
desponding  state  of  mind  for  some  time.  Yesterday  morning,  about  seven  e^lcdock,. 
while  his  wife  was  empbyed  at  a  mill,  a  young  woman  discovered  him  suspended  by 
the  neck  in  the  staircase  of  his  dwelling.  Some  neighbours  who  were  caUed  in  cot 
him  down.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  had  hanged  himaelf  while 
in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity.* 

Please  to  read  the  enclosed  and  consider  the  importance  of  obtaining  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  prevent  persons  selling  \jtog% !  or  stockings  !  unless  the  bnjer  has 
obtained  a  certificate  from  a  ^est  or  inedical  man,  or  is  aoeompanied  1^^  a  aane 
person  !  of  mature  age  !  Also  to  have  all  persons  buying  outieiy  I  watched,  and  if 
fbnnd  to  feel  the  sharpness  of  that  cutlery,,  to  have  them  immediately  bvouQ^  belbce 
a  magistrate,  and  if  not  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  to  send  then  t» 
a  lunatic  asylum  forthwith.  Also  all  persons  buying  firearms  to  be  provided  with  a 
certificate  from  a  priest  or  medical  man  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  intend  to  mafcesn 
improper  use  of  them.  Also  all  persons  found  walking  alone !  near  Ihe  sea  or  a  river,  cr 
on  a  mountain  or  any  precipitous  place,  to  be  immediately  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
and  if  not  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum ! 
That  sane  priests  and  medical  men  be  appointed  at  X2000  per  annum  to  give  certi- 
ficates, &c.;  also  a  larger  number  of  magistrates  at  the  same  sum  ;  that  grants  be 
made  to  build  lunatic  asylums  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.  That  the  persoa 
bringing  in  the  Bill  to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Poisons  be  examined,  and  if  found  to  Isave 
common  sense  ?  to  be  set  at  liberty;  if  not,  to  have  his  house  searched^  and  if  any  of 
the  before  enumerated  articles  be  found,  and  he  not  able  to  give  a  good  aooount  of 
himself,  that  he  be  taken  care  of  immediately,  until  an  asylum  of  auffident  mag^ 
nitude  be  built  to  receive  him. 

SUICIDE  FBOM  MOBPfllA. 

On  Monday,  May  11th,  Mr.  W.J.  Payne  held  an  inquest  at  the  Spotted  Dog, 
Strand,  respecting  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Fife,  aged  50,  who,  it  was  stated,  was  a 
medical  gentleman  of  some  eminence  at  Birmingham,  and  was  brother  to  Sir  John 
Fife.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Queen's  College,  and  professor  of  Materia  3f  o- 
dica.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  that  on  Friday  evening  the  deceased  went  to  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Buifield,  chemist,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  and  asked  fbr  some  moiphia, 
which  he  said  he  took  in  smaU  doses  to  procure  sleep.  Mr.  Burfield's  assistant  gare 
the  deceased  some  morphia  in  a  phial,  but  said  he  should  not  have  done  so  if  he  had 
not  known  him  to  be  a  medical  man.  A  tonic  medicine  was  also  sold  to  the  deceased 
*t  *e  same  time.  The  deceased  went  to  the  Strand  Theatre  on  Friday  night  and 
when  he  returned  home  to  his  lodgings  m  Surrey- street,  Strand,  he  appeared  to  be  la 
an  excited  state  from  drink.     Next  morning  he  was  found  dead  hi  bed.    A  smston 
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vho  was  called  in  eaid  the  deceased  nndoabtedly  died  from  the  effects  of  morphia, 
and  that^  presuming  the  bottle  which  had  contained  it  had  been  full,  there  was 
enough  to  kill  four  persons.  According  to  one  witness,  the  deceued  had  said  that 
family  matters  preyed  upon  his  mind.  The  jury  returned  a  Terdict  **  That  the 
deceased  died  from  an  oyer^lose  of  moiphia,  he  bong  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  intox- 
ication, but  that  he  had  no  intention  of  wilftiQy  destroying  his  iifie.'' 

POISONING    BY    MISTAKE, 


TO  TKE  sniTOB  OF  TBS  TIHB8. 

Sc^ — A  few  WBeia  ago  I  directed  public  attention  through  the  mecBum  of  your 
columns  to  tbe  danger  of  **  dhildren's  balloons  "  in  consequence  of  their  being  inflated 
with  hydrogen  gas.  Permit  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  danger  of  a  different 
kind — YiZp  the  liability,  under  the  present  lax  state  of  the  law,  of  swallowing  a  dose 
of  poison  in  mistake  for  medicine. 

The  following  narrow  escape  has  just  occurred  in  thiff  dlty  :^A  lady  wai  ordered 
by  her  medical  attendant  to  take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and 
the  usual  bottle  was  returned  to  the  druggist  for  the  purpose  of  being  refilled.  The 
master  of  the  shop  was  absent,  and  a  boy,  left  in  charge,  supplied  the  demand  ^ 
pouring  inadvertently  the  tincture  of  opium  (laudanum)  into  the  bottle  labelled 
^'Tincture  of  rhubarb;"  and  nearly  two  teaspoonfuls  of  this  narcotic  poison,  instead 
of  the  prescribed  medicine,  had  already  reached  the  lips  of  the  patient,  when  her 
sister's  attention  was  excited  by  the  colour,  and  the  mistake  was  discoTcred.  Had 
the  dose  been  swallowed,  no  human  skill  could,  under  the  peculiar  circunutanc^  haye 
eared  the  lady's  life. 

I  am  aware  that  leglslatiye  measures  are  in  contemplation  to  meet  the  danger  that 
arises  from  boys,  or  incompetent  men,  being  allowed  to  dispense  poisonous  dmgB. 
The  publication  of  facts  bearing  on  this  important  subject  may  acc^erate  the  more- 
ment.  It  is  full  time  that  a  remedy  was  provided  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
danger;  and,  let  me  add,  that  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  coroners'  inquests  to 
'flearch  into  the  causes  of  accidental  death— a  deficiency  greatly  to  be  deplored — ^the 
most  stringent  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  serrant, 

Glasgow,  Mcty  18.  M.D. 

CABELESSNESS  IN  THE  SALE  OP  POISONS. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  Louth,  on  the  body  of  a  child  aged  two 
yean  and  fiye  months,  named  Charles  Houseman,  son  of  Samuel  Houseman,  a  gar- 
dener. It  appears  that  a  phial  of  laudanum  was  left  by  Houseman  upon  a  table,  and 
that  the  child  drank  a  portion  of  it,  and  was  found  in  a  state  of  stupor.  It  died  the 
same  night.  The  man  who  eold  the  poison  was  a  grocer,  who  keeps  it  for  the  "  ac- 
commodation" of  the  public,  but  does  not  eyen  label  the  bottles.  Tlie  coroner  said  to 
this  man — **  If  death  had  resulted  to  an  adult  person  you  would  haye  been  placed  in 
a  most  perilous  position.  Not  only  haye  you  neglected  to  place  a  label  on  the  phial 
describing  the  oontents  as  poison,  but  you  allowed  it  to  go  out  of  your  shop  with  a 
label  upon  it  describing  the  contents  to  be  '  Dalby's  Carminatiye,'  a  harmless  mix- 
ture. You  see  it  is  now  upon  tiie  bottle.  In  this  case,  howeyer,  the  deceased  child 
was  so  young  that  it  could  not  read,  but  had  it  been  otherwise  you  would  haye  been 
placed  in  an  awful  position.  I  would  recommend  you  to  be  carefhl."  The  jury, 
after  a  short  consultation,  returned  a  yerdict  of  **•  Accidental  deaths" — TBiiet,  May  23. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TT.  Jf.  H,  (Dublin).— As  the  Phannacy  Act  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  the  Sodetj 
has  no  power  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  title  ^'Pharmaceutical  Chemist"  by  unqualified 
persons  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

J,  T,  (York).— (1.)  Oil  of  Tobacco:  see  vol.  iii.,  p.  342;  and  Pereira,  Mai,  Med^ 
p.  U26.  (2.)  The  examinations  in  Botany  are  conducted  according  to  the  natural 
system. 

W.  E,  (London).— When  Liquor  Autimonii  Tartarizati  is  ordered,  we  think  Vinun» 
Antimonii  Potassio-tartratis  is  generally  intended;  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
use  the  former,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoaia. 

M.  P.  S.  (Bristol)  should  apply,  by  letter,  to  Professor  Morton,  Veterinary  College^ 
Camden  Town. 

G,  W.  (Derby).— Lindley*s  School  Botany,  price  5*.  6dL    Bradbury  &  Erans. 

Vohr  (London).— The  label  referred  to  is  scarcely  liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  but  i» 
sailing  very  near  the  wind. 

W,  P.  (Liverpool).— Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  last  edition. 

C.  T.  E.— Coating  of  Pills:  see  p.  546  of  our  last  number. 

Vena  (Liverpool).— In  the  mixture  alluded  to,  the  addition  of  mucilage  is  neoeaoiy 
to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  balsams. 

A,  B.  C. — It  would  be  invidious  to  answer  such  a  question  in  this  joumaL 

T,  P.  (Cork).— The  specimen  of  quackery  has  been  received. 

A  Member,  who  signs  himself  "  One  who  desires  to  expel  those  who  do  any  act  un- 
becoming their  position,'*  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  some  Members 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  make  use  of  a  **  halfpenny  newspaper"  as  an  advei^ 
tising  medium.— [We  cannot  quite  see  how  the  price  of  the  newspaper  aifecta  the 
question.] 

Mr.  Kemot  (Popkr)  and  Mr.  Book  (Sittingboume)  are  thanked  for  their  en- 
closures. 

Delta  (London). — The  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie  is  published  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  sixteen  Chemists.    It  may  be  obtained  through  Me — 
Williams  &  Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

A.  Z.  (London).— (1.)  Bastick's  Medicated  Cod  Liver  O^  voL  xiv.,  page 
(2.)  No. 
A  Student  (Evesham) — (1.)  The  work  is  useful  to  a  beginner.    (2.)  In  aome  c 
J.  W.  (Cork).— The  specimen  of  Bark  sent  to  us  is  "Quillaia  saponaria,"  natife 
of  Chili.    See  Chemical  Gazette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  216. 

Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Large,  Mr.  Bimmington,  Mr.  Southa^,  and  several  other  eone- 
spondents,  some  of  whom  have  been  answered  by  post,  have  written  on  the  suitjeciof 
the  Poison  Bill 

A.  P.  S. — There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  extract.  Judging  fix>m  ita  vffpmt* 
ance,  we  should  say  it  is  of  average  quality. 

Mr.  Tuff  (Enfield).— There  was  no  opportunity  of  reading  the  letter  at  the 
meeting.    One  of  the  subjects  was  discussed ;  the  others  have  not  been  oirerlooked. 

W.  J.  (Manchester). — Jeremie's  solution  of  opium  is  a  quack  medicine^  of  which 
we  have  no  formula. 

Botanicus  (March).— (1.)  Normandy's  Agricultural  Chemistry. — (2.)  We  know  of 
no  work  (arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  system)  answering  to  the  descr^tioa 
given.    Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  the  best  work. 

B.  E.  (Huddersfleld),  M.  P.  S.  (Glasgow).-— We  are  unable  to  give  the  infinmataaB. 


Errata.— Page  541,  line  14  from  bottom, /or  De  Vallenger,  read  De  Valangin.— 
Page  572,  line  4,ybr  3  lbs.  of  salt  to  one  of  flowers,  read  1  lb.  of  salt  to  3  of  flowers. 
This  error  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Haselden  in  the  number  following  that  in  which  ha 
paper  appeared. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmknoaof 
the  Journal,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  CHUltCRiix,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.      Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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